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At the same moment as our proud announcement of 
the publication of The Philosophic Moment of Marx- 
Ist-Humanism — Two Historic-Philosophic Writings by 
Raya Dunayevskaya, comes our urgent appeal to you 
to help us continue News & Letters, expand our ac- 
tivities, and deepen Marxist-Humanism’s reach. We 
cannot do it without your help! 

In what turned out to be the last “Theory/Practice” 
column from her pen, Raya Dunayevskaya, the founder 
of Marxist-Humanism, profoundly pinpointed the need 
of our age: 

“The abysmal lower depths that the Reagan re- 
trogression has sunk the world into through- 
out...this decade has polluted the ideological air, 
not only of the ruling class, but has penetrated 
the Left itself. Such a deep retrogression urgently 
demands that, along with the economic and polit- 
ical tasks facing us, we look for philosophic new 
beginnings. ” 

Those philosophic new beginnings were never more 
needed than now, when the illusions of Re'aganism and 
Gorbachevism are rampant — while the lie of the “safer” 
world they would have us believe they have given us 
for 1989 is spelled out in the continuing blood-letting 
everywhere; and the Administration of ex-CIA head 
George Bush promises not only to perpetuate but to ex- 
pand Reaganism’s retrogression both at home and 
abroad. 

Never was a paper like News & Letters more need- 
ed — where the movements for freedom that stand in op- 
position to all these rulers are given voice, and where 
those voices and actions from below are not separated 
from the philosophy of revolution that our times de- 
mand. 

(continued on page 6) 



U.S. - Russia realignment 
only deepens global crises 


The Grenada 
Revolution: 


10 years after 


by Lou Turner 

Because March 1989 will mark the tenth anniversary 
of the Grenada Revolution, my next two “ Black World” 
columns will be devoted to a discussion of the fate of 
that revolution which came to so tragic an end in Octo- 
ber, 1983. This issue I have turned over my column to 
present excerpts of an interview J had with David Ab- 
dullah, a Trinidadian revolutionary who is the treasur- 
er of the Oilfield Workers Trade Union of Trinidad- 
Tobago, and the convenor of the recently fanned politi- 
cal party, the Committee of Labour Solidarity. This 
will be followed next month by an examination of Raya 
Dunayevskaya’ s political-philosophic letter of Nov. 28, 
1983, “Counter-Revolution and Revolution: Grenada, 
the Caribbean Today, and the Challenge from 30 Years 
of Movements from Practice That Were Themselves 
Forms of Theory,” and its relationship to the present 
situation in the Caribbean. 

• 

Historically, there has been a very close connection 
between Grenada and Trinidad-Tobago. There are more 
Grenadians in Trinidad than in Grenada. In fact, we 
have a saying that the working class of Grenada is in 
Trinidad because the industrial working class is so min- 
ute in Grenada. So, culturally and in terms of families 
who have relatives in both Grenada and Trinidad, there 
is a very close relation between the two. 

Therefore, what happened in Grenada in March of 
1979 (the overthrow of the Eric Gairy regime) was very 
important to Trinidad-Tobago, and the whole Eastern 
Caribbean. There was a certain sense of pride that 
emerged. After March 13, 1979, all of a sudden people 
admitted being Grenadian who had never done so be- 
fore. When you have someone like Maurice (Bishop) 
who epitomized what Grenada was all about, and who 
had such a deep concern for the people of Grenada and 
for the people of the whole Caribbean and expressed it 
in very concrete ways, the entire region began to say 
that something new is happening. 

THE NEW SMASHED 

When Oct. 19, 1983 came (the murder of Maurice 
Bishop and others by the military led by Hudson Aus- 
tin and Bernard Coard), there was equal shock through- 
out the region. Everyone felt it very, very deeply when 
(continued on page 9) 


by Kevin A. Barry 

To greet the New Year, 1989, Reagan and Gorbachev 
exchanged videotaped messages to each others’ popula- 
tions on TV, messages which were gushing with rhetoric 
about “peace” and “goodwill.” The Chicago Tribune 
wrote on Jan. 1 that “the two leaders spoke almost in 
one voice in optimistic statements that noted how trag- 
edy and triumph had brought the U.S. and USSR clos- 
er,” a reference to the Armenian earthquake disaster. 
But the true nature of the “peace” and “goodwill” these 
rulers have in mind was shown three days later, over 
the Mediterranean. 

AHl ATTACK ON LIBYA 

The sudden shooting down on Jan. 4 of two 
Libyan planes which had dared to challenge a U.S. 
fighter squadron armed with missiles “routinely” streak- 
ing toward Libyan shores, involved something more 
than a superpower flexing its muscles once again against 
a tiny African-Arab land. 

The attack involved nothing less than the “final lega- 
cy” to the world, especially to the Third World, of the 
Reagan administration. The “make my day” type of ar- 
rogance of the attack stunned even U.S. alhes, who had 
been urging restraint toward Libya, and who are were 
unconvinced (1) that Libya is actually producing chemi- 
cal weapons, as Reagan charges, and (2) if it is, why is 
nothing being done against Iraq, which actually prod- 
uced and then used them on a mass scale against Iran 
and in genocidal attacks on its Kurdish minority? 

The macho, go-it-alone type of sudden air attack 
against Libya, while orchestrated by Reagan, was at the 
same time totally continuous with the Rambo-like rhet- 
oric of the Bush campaign. That is why Bush and virtu- 
ally all other U.S. politicians rushed to give their sup- 
port to Reagan. 

But the shoot-out over the Mediterranean is not the 
only event which gives the lie to Reagan/Bush and 
Gorbachev’s claim that “peace is before us.” Their con- 
tinuous struggle for world domination and preparation 
for World War III is also seen in the escalating arms 
race and in the way the superpowers are trying to “re- 
solve” so-called “regional conflicts” in the Third World. 

Also on New Year’s Day, almost buried amid the 
peace euphoria, came a dose of reality about the true 
underlying relations between the superpowers — a New 
York Times article reporting that “[A]fter heated inter- 
nal debate, the Pentagon has decided to modify its most 


powerful laser so it can be fired at old U.S. satellites to 
see how effective attacks against satellites can be.” 

PEACE GREETINGS AND KILLER LASERS 

This is all part of the long covered-up offensive 
capacity of Reagan’s Star Wars. It turns out that the 
same lasers which were supposedly to “defend” against 
incoming missiles can soon shoot down enemy satellites. 

Not only Reagan, but also Gorbachev, is hurrying to 
develop these new lasers. Gen. John L. Piotrowski of 
the U.S. Space Command was quoted in the Jan. 1 arti- 

Black Miami in revolt 



Residents of the Black Overtown section of 
Miami poured into the streets on January 17 
to protest police killing. For a report on this 
and other responses to the racist climate of 
America 1989, see page 9. 


cle as claiming that the Russians are way ahead of the 
U.S. in developing this “satellite killer” laser. Gorba- 
chev’s and Reagan’s dream is to eventually develop las- 
ers to attack cities from satellites, but such new dooms- 
day weapons are probably decades away. 

Meanwhile, nuclear missiles are being modernized at 
a rapid pace, and the U.S. is developing both the B-l 
bomber and the Stealth bomber, plus the Russians have 
their equivalents. With so many new weapons at hand 
and being planned for the 21st century, the rulers figure 
why not allow a few outdated missiles to be scrapped, 
(continued on page 10) 
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Just off the Press! 

This new book contains two critical writings 
of Raya Dunayevskaya: her Presentation of 
June 1, 1987, which examines the dialectics of 
organization and philosophy in Marx, in post- 
Marx Marxism, and in Marxist-Humanism; and 
her 1953 Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes, which 
represent the philosophic moment from which 
the body of ideas of Marxist-Humanism was 
born and developed. 


“What compels this publication now is a two- 
fold challenge: the need for philosophic new be- 
ginnings in face of today’s economic, political 
and ideological crises and the need to overcome 
the separation between an epochal philosophic 
breakthrough and its organizational expres- 
sion .” — from the Preface by the Resident Edito- 
rial Board of News and Letters Committees . 


$3.00 paperback 
$10.00 hardcover 

order from: News & Letters, 59 E. Van Buren, #707, 
Chicago, IL 60605 (please add 75c per book for postage) 

Celebrate the publication of this new work at a 


Book Party 


Saturday, January 28, 6:00 p.m. 

Newman Center, University of Illinois, Chicago 
700 S. Morgan, Chicago 

Speakers include Peter Wermuth, Co-national organizer, News and Letters Committees, 
and Lou Turner, “Black World” columnist, News & Letters 
Open Discussion, international refreshments. $5.00 admission includes copy of book 
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The beginnings of a discussion: 


How are we fighting for abortion rights? 


by Terry Moon 

Now that the Supreme Court has agreed to decide 
the constitutionality of a Missouri law intended to pre- 
vent women from having abortions there can be no illu- 
sions that women aren’t in danger of losing what’s left 
of our right to control our own bodies. It only remains 
to be seen whether the Court intends to overturn Roe 
v. Wade (the 1973 Supreme Court decision legalizing 
abortion) completely or to chip away at it piece by 
piece. 

What they will find is a fight. They will find that 
the successful movement to stop the appointment of 
Robert Bork, Reagan’s anti-abortion Supreme Court 
nominee, was just the beginning. They will find, as 
those who have tried to block clinic doors and har- 
ass women who choose to have abortions have 
found, that they are outnumbered by pro-choice 
demonstrators who are committed to walking with 
women through lines of screaming fanatics. 

They will find that each of the over 170,000 women, 
children and men who demonstrated for the right to 
safe, legal, accessible abortion in the 1986 March in 
Washington, D.C. and Los Angeles don’t only represent 
themselves but others, and that most in this country 
want women to have the right to control our bodies, 
are for women’s right to abortion. 

ILLEGAL ABORTION — NEVER AGAIN! 

What needs discussion right now is how are we going 
to fight? It isn’t as if we haven’t gone through this be- 
fore. Many of you who read this column remember 
when abortion was illegal, when we had to take our 
lives in our hands if we wanted to end a pregnancy, 
when women died trying or were maimed. We remem- 
ber our demonstrations and our terrible anger at the 
non-choice between the back alley and a pregnancy we 
did not want or could not afford. We remember our de- 
termination — even with those non-choices — that we 
would control our bodies. That is why thousands of us 
chanted and shouted together at that 1986 march: 
“Never again!” 

Tire National Organization for Women (NOW) has 
called for national action in Washington, D.C., for 
April 9 to defend abortion rights. We all must go. We 
are with NOW’s president, Molly Yard, when she says 
she feels that the election of Bush is “as if war has 
been declared on the women of the United States.” But 
NOW, as they did 15 years ago, wants to fight that war 
on legislative grounds and in the courts. Yet what we 
are witnessing — right at this very moment — is how a 
war fought on legislative/legal grounds leads, not to 
lasting victory, but to women’s lives being in the hands 
of the legislature/courts, not in our own! 

LEGAL VICTORY INCOMPLETE 

What good is a legal “victory” if it can be taken 
away? Does anyone really think we can trust the U.S. 
legislature to advance women’s freedom — or anyone’s 
freedom? What got us the limited freedom we have — 
and make no mistake, it has always been limited, espe- 
cially for Black and poor women — was not all that work 
fighting for “legal” abortion. 

It was tens of thousands of women marching in 
the street — marching for revolution, for freedom, for 
a totally new society on new human foundations 
with new human relations. It had the rulers of this 
country shaking in their boots and they gave us Roe 
v. Wade because they didn’t want to— couldn’t — give 
us a new society and they hoped that limited abor- 
tion rights would slow us up. 

This war against women is not just on our right to 
abortion. We see it in Reaganism ending the 45-year-old 
ban on work in the home which will mean women — and 
children — slaving away at sewing machines or home 
computers for 10 or more hours a day making less than 
minimum wages. It can be seen in Reaganism’s gutting 
of social programs, throwing women and children deeper 
into poverty. And we can’t forget that the right to birth 
control was “won” through the courts. That right too is 
now threatened. 

Just as this war against women, in truth against all 
those fighting for freedom, is total — so must be our re- 
sponse. The fact that we want a totally new society 
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isn’t unrealistic. What reality is showing us at this very 
moment is that nothing short of a total uprooting of 
this exploitative, alienated, sexist, racist society will cre- 
ate the beginnings for us to work out women’s freedom. 
Let’s therefore begin discussing now how we want to 
participate in that April 9 demonstration — how we can 
make it a demonstration not only for our right to con- 
trol our own bodies, but for a new world where all can 
experience freedom. 



News & Letters photo 

In New York City pro-choice advocates counter 
anti-abortion fanatics at the Lincoln Clinic on 
Jan. 14. 


A revolutionary struggle 


In the article, “Abortion Rights Now!” (December 
1988 N&L), Terry Moon cites a shocking statistic: “as 
many as 200,000 women a year in developing countries 
die from butcher abortions”! This, plus the current ideo- 
logical direction of the pro-choice movement convinces 
me that Marxist-Humanists have an urgent responsibili- 
ty to help re-think the whole struggle. 

Now we face not only the aftermath of electoral de- 
feats (despite a majority of people favoring choice) but 
sharp divisions within our movement. For example, af- 
ter a Detroit area clinic defense demonstration, NOW 
(National Organization for Women) denounced and red- 
baited other protesters. The Detroit NOW Times, Janu- 
ary, 1989, attacks the Committee to Defend Abortion 
Rights (CDAR) as “a ragtag bunch of far leftists... They 
are not interested in following legal channels. Their cre- 
does are revolutionary which means tearing down this 
society using whatever issues.. (D)on’t let the nuts be 
the only voice for choice...” 

While we do not agree with the elitist vanguard 
party politics of the Workers World front group, 
CDAR, who just want to use the question of abor- 
tion to build their organization, we must oppose 
NOW’s attack which only fuels the right wing. We 
have a responsibility to show why the fight for 
these rights is revolutionary. Struggling for legisla- 
tive remedies alone, without creative, militant sup- 
port from a massive, thinking movement, is mean- 
ingless because George Bush intends to restructure 
the U.S. Supreme Court and roll back Roe v. Wade. 

We need to show how Raya Dunayevskaya’s philo- 
sophic work and study of the Women’s Liberation 
Movement led her to write: “We must be aware of the 
totality and depth of the necessary uprooting of this ex- 
ploitative, racist, sexist society.” And why she stresses 
that our movement “cannot be just the overthrow of 
the old but the creation of the new... the release of sub- 
jective, personal freedom, creativity, and talents.” 

When we go to Washington on April 9 or defend clin- 
ics we need to show why the abolition of capitalism is 
indeed necessary for full human freedom. 

— Susan Van Gelder 



Womcn- 

Worldwide 


Seven United Air Lines flight attendants at Newark 
Airport forced cancellation of a night flight to Los An- 
geles, Jan. 2, when they were not told of a day-long sab- 
otage threat until minutes before boarding and they felt 
their safety was in jeopardy. The threat against planes 
flying from New York to Los Angeles had been com- 
municated to the crews of other airlines throughout the 
day. Airline executives said the F.A.A. and the “intelli- 
gence community” — none of whom have to fly on 
threatened planes — should decide whether a plane 
should fly after a threat. 


* * * 

Feminists and youth in Nicaragua are speaking out 
against the “Miss Juventud” (Youth) pageant, the first 
beauty contest held since the fall of Somoza. Media 
coverage showed 27 young women in swimsuits answer- 
ing questions about soap opera characters. 

* * * 

Sex discrimination is alive, well and ugly in China as 
women workers are being phased out of the workforce 
because they don’t produce as much profit as men. Chi- 
nese officials claim that studies reveal the average 
working man earns 1,900 yuan ($512) more in profit 
than a woman worker of the same age and job. A new 
system of “staged employment” forces women to take a 
seven-year unpaid leave and retire at 40. 
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A working mother’s life 

Detroit, Mich. — I have been so busy being a 
working mother. My child is walking and running 
and talking, and loves to say go-go. I have been 
working at U.S. Auto Radiator for many years and 
losing my job would hurt so bad. I would miss 
making $7.50 an hour. 

I read in the “Workshop Talks” by John Mar- 
cotte (see November 1988 N&L) about Juan work- 
ing two jobs for starvation wages. 1 think I am 
lucky to make $7.50 an hour. I could never work 
two jobs with my baby to take care of. I get up at 
4:30 a.m. to make it to work. I need one hour to 
get my child ready to get the bus and be at the 
baby-sitters at 6:15. Then I go to work. After work 
I get my baby, ride the bus and the baby eats and 
plays and is in bed at 8:00 p.m. 

In hard times, like now, is when friends are need- 
ed most. In February almost everyone will be laid 
off. I will: miss having a job. — Working mother 


New Indian “awareness” 


Gomia, India — What has been exciting is a work- 
shop here for village women on “Fertility Awareness.” 
Till now most of the village women had children just 
“by chance,” or rather because their husbands come 
home fully drunk and they have to bear the conse- 
quences. I feel that this Fertility Awareness is going to 
be a great help for women to come together and sup- 
port one another. 

There is also a plan on how to use this Fertility 
Awareness programme as a means of literacy for 
women who otherwise are not interested. This pro- 
gramme is quite new for them, affects their lives, 
and gives them power and self-confidence. 

Survival drains all energy from these women and 
there is little time for anything else. They are also the 
victims of all the schemes for development run by the 
government. They perceive their bodies as a burden, 
something to protect against all odds and about which 
they have no control and no knowledge. 

What we would like to achieve is to begin a process 
through which women will collectively start a journey of 
self-education so that they may move from passive ac- 
ceptance tt> active self-determination. I think through 
collective reflection and decision making, women will 
get power over their own lives and situations. 

All this sounds very beautiful but I know that it is a 
long process and at times very discouraging. 

— Correspondent, India 


Direct from South Africa 

Freedom Journal 


Fighting rape/abuse NOW 

Editor’s note: Recently we received a pamphlet from one of 
our correspondents in South Africa put out by People Op- 
posing Women Abuse (POWA). When 1 saw it I got very 
excited because it showed a connection back to 1971 and 
the U.S. The fact that the graphic (see below) and some of 
the form of their pamphlet — excerpts of which are printed 
below — was created by a small group in Detroit, Mich, in 
1971 who put out the first anti-rape pamphlet in the U.S., 
revealed clearly the international character of the Wom- 
en’s Liberation Movement. None of us who worked on that 
pamphlet in 1970-1971 imagined that it would reach South 
Africa 18 years later. That in 1989 Sheila Fuller must still 
write about the rising number of rapes on U.S. campuses 
(see p. 11) shows how long our struggle for freedom is and 
how we have to fight for it worldwide. — Terry Moon 


AN INJURY TO ONE IS AN INJURY TO ALL 


POWA is a women’s organization which helps women 
who have been raped, battered or sexually harassed. 
Our aim is to make women stronger. We need to chal- 
lenge any form of oppression and exploitation we face in 
our daily lives. POWA offers emotional support, legal 
and medical advice to wom- 
en who have been physically 
and/or emotionally abused. 

We run a shelter for bat- 
tered women who wish to 
leave a violent relation- 
ship.... 

POWA strongly believes 
that with the many changes 
taking place in South Africa 
at the moment, it is very 
important that we organize and create an awareness of 
women’s issues now. We realize that the oppression and 
exploitation of women cannot be seen apart from the 
rest of society. Any real changes must take place to- 
gether with changes in all other aspects of society. To 
carry our struggle forward, we must come together, cen- 
tralize and strengthen our resources.... 

POWA is a feminist/political organization concerned 
with making people aware of the crime of rape. We 
challenge the myths about rape.... Most people look at 
how women can avoid being raped and not how men 
can be stopped from raping. Women are not responsible 
for rape. They are not to blame.... 

No one has the right to rape— not the police, soldiers, 
not a neighbour, relative, not a comrade, boyfriend nor 
husband. Our struggle will not be successful if women 



are not free of the violence, ip, opr lives. 
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Workers’ new fringe 
benefit — homelessness 


by John Marcotte 

A rented room in East New York, Brooklyn costs $70 
a week. That’s East New York, which chalked up 105 
murders this past year. Seventy dollars and no cooking. 
No Mends. No nothing. 

Roberto delivers circulars door to door for $4 an 
hour, when there’s work. Work is slow after Christmas. 
I found Roberto sleeping in an abandoned truck with 
just one thin blanket. He lost his room for having a 
woman Mend up to see him. He’s working on saving 
the $140 to get another room (one week’s rent, one 
week’s security). On three days work a week, he might 
pay for the room if he doesn’t make a habit of eating. 
He tries not to. When Roberto starts a day of work, he 
borrows a couple dollars from the supervisor and gets 
an Italian bread and a quarter pound of American 
cheese. That’s breakfast and lunch. That 
holds him through a day of walking with a 
30-pound bag of circulars, till dinner. 

WORKING BUT HOMELESS |g 

There are more and more people with 
jobs that are now homeless like Roberto. 

There’s Aleriberto in San Diego County, 
who works five days a week at McDonald’s 
for $4.25 an hour and lives in a tent of 
plastic and scrap wood. There’s the hotel 
maid in Miami who leaves her two sons at 
the Salvation Army shelter while she 
works, telling a reporter, “I’m telling you, 
you can’t live and raise two kids on $4.50 
an hour. I never, ever, ever thought this 
would happen to me.” 

There’s Sam, the 27-year-old in Miami 
who works in a shop assembling casters for Residents 
office furniture. Labor Force, the blood- ar ^ to pr< 
sucker labor broker that employs Sam, pays him $3.35 
an hour of the $5.35 they charge his boss. Of the $26 he 
makes, he pays $2 for transportation, $5 for the Salva- 
tion Army shelter, $3 for breakfast and dinner. “You 
can’t make enough money to get a leg up,” he says. 

In some cities like San Antonio, more than half the 
homeless have jobs. The New York City suburbs have 
about as many homeless now as does the city: 80,000. 
About 35% of them have jobs as janitors, secretaries, 
landscapers, waitresses and so on. They live in wooded 
areas, abandoned cars, shopping center parking lots. In 
the city they live in the subways, terminals, or card- 
board boxes. 

The same city government that gave huge tax 
breaks to "developers” — speculators in . human mis- 
ery — to destroy over 100,000 rooms in SROs (cheap, 
single-room occupancy hotels) and turn them into 
luxury housing, turns around and pays out $1200 of 
tax money a month to house a family in the hell-hole 
called a welfare hotel. You know who’s laughing all 
the way to the bank. But the Federal government 
has done its part too: frozen the minimum wage and 


chopped the federal housing budget from $30 billion 
in 1981 to $8 billion in 1986. 

Now add in some facts from the Dec. 17, 1988 Econo- 
mist: “American steelmakers now have one of the most 
productive labour forces in the world....USX has 
chopped its workforce by three-quarters since 
1981...the works at Gary, Indiana use only 3.1 man- 
hours per ton of steel.” 

THE MOVEMENT OF HISTORY 

So where are those “three-quarters” of the workers? 
Working as janitors, waitresses, delivering circulars? 
More and more are pauperized and homeless. Is class 
society reaching such a totality in our age of automa- 
tion that you have the total separation of the worker 
from her/his means of work — joblessness? The total 





Residents of Brooklyn Arms Hotel seize a city office in Janu- 
ary to protest plans to close homeless shelters in New York. 

him $3.35 separation of the worker from her/his necessities of 

the $26 he life — homelessness? The total alienation of the individ- 

the Salva- ual from the society ouside of and opposed to the indi- 
ner. “You vidual — despair, crack, suicide? Has the movement of 

i says. history come to an end? In the most technologically ad- 

q half the vanced country, is this — homelessness, despair, crack — 

iurbs have the high point of human development? 

ty. 80,000. Or doesn’t the logic of homelessness, of all these cris- 
ecre anes, es> go j, ac k to t jj e cr jgjs k, production? Marx called this 

m wooded the « fet jg h Q f the commodity,” wherein human labor is 

ag ots. in re duced to a commodity, a thing among things, to be 

’ or card " bought and sold. But human labor isn’t a thing. Human 

beings cannot be discarded like useless objects, laid off, 
huge tax sacked, terminated, whatever they call it. 
man mis- 

)s (cheap. The logic of homelessness is the logic of capital, 
:hem into which in Marx’s day as in ours is that the accumulation 
t $1200 of of wealth at one pole is the accumulation of misery and 

i hell-hole pauperization at the other. The blood-sucker labor bro- 

ighing all kers as well as USX might do well to remember that 

ivemment Marx called the “unemployed army” the “new passions 

wage and and new forces” that would uproot that logic. 


Toys-R-Us: ‘selling your friends into slavery’ 


Newark , N.J. — There’s been much talk in the 
capitalist press about retail companies being forced to 
increase wages to their workers. They say it’s because 
unemployment is low. But those who did get jobs in the 
last so-called recovery are in the service sector and they 
are often under-employed. And there are those they re- 
fuse to count as unemployed, those who have long since 
given up any hope for a job. 

The reason some companies have had to raise wages 
lies in the things I see at my job at Toys-R-Us. Over 
the last two years the company has had to increase 
wages and bonuses given through the Christmas season. 
The 50 cents-an-hour bonus used to start after 
Thanksgiving. Now they’ve had to start it a month ear- 
lier because they can’t get anybody to work these jobs. 

Another new tactic is a $100 bonus if you can get 
someone to work there through the Christmas sea- 
son including Christmas eve. We call it "selling your 
friends into slavery.” Even with all this we are un- 


derstaffed. When the boss was telling us about this 
new bonus, he said it was to our advantage to get 
some people to work here, because one way or the 
other, whether through more people or through 
speed-up, we will get our work done by a set time. 

On the one hand they are increasing our wages and 
benefits, and on the other there is the growing resist- 
ance of the people at the job. The capitalists at best 
seem to think they will throw money at us and that 
should solve all our problems. But the growing resist- 
ance lies in the fact that whether they increase our 
wages or not, the conditions of labor worsen. 

The way I see it, this trend is the future of capital- 
ism, because of the so-called “uncoupling” of production 
from the economy that economists have been talking 
about, so that capitalists will still make their profits and 
all the new jobs will be service sector of one kind or an- 
other. But the contradiction of capitalism comes out in 
the growing resistance, even in the new service sector 
jobs. — David L. Anderson 


No limit to hours at Swift-Eckrich 


Chicago, III. — Eckrich workers hired before Dec. 
15, 1986 received a 204 raise this December, but those 
hired after that date did not. That is the way our con- 
tract was written. Newer workers also face a three-year 
progression to job rate. When that was brought up at 
the contract ratification meeting, the local union presi- 
dent said that we who were already working at Eckrich 
had better startl worrying about ourselves, not about the 
newer people coming in. 

The contract calls us “trainees” during those three 
years, which is ridiculous, because there is no training 
in this place. They put you on a job, and you either do 
it or you don’t. There is nothing that takes three years 
to learn. What are we doing? Working in the radar at 
the airport? It’s very unfair. And look at how much 
money the company saves! 

Also in December people working first shift on the 
bulk lines in department 647 were forced to work 
-more than 12 hours-, because there weren’t enough 
people on second 'Shift to relieve them. Some of us 


were under the impression that we had the right to 
go home after 12 hours. We called the Illinois De- 
partment of Labor to ask how many hours a day an 
employer could force people to work. Do you know 
what the answer is? Twenty-four! 

There is no limit in the law. The limit has to be in 
the contract. All our contract says is: “Employees will 
be required to work the overtime scheduled in the job 
to which they are assigned.” American workers, at their 
first national congress in 1866, declared their priority to 
be the struggle for an eight-hour working day. More 
than 120 years later, we here at Eckrich have no limit 
to our working day. 

The union just raised our dues again, with no notice, 
no explanation, no meeting, no vote. The increase just 
showed up on our pay checks. What are we paying dues 
for? Our contract stinks, and the pay scale and the 
overtime provision aren’t all that are wrong with -it. We 
have almost a year to prepare to make some changes: 
The contract expires in Decetnber, 1989. 

* S-^iScktich workers , 


Aerospace dangers 

Los Angeles, Cal. — All this trouble started when 
Reagan came in and put PATCO controllers out. Since 
then, all the unions have been going down and our wag- 
es have been going down. 

At the company where I used to work they have a 
union, the International Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers. Last time they voted to accept the 
two-tier system. The company can bring anybody in off 
the street at $6.00 an hour. Unions are okay, but when 
they function like this it’s no good for the working per- 
son. 

I got laid off last February. I was making $14.05 an 
hour as a structural mechanic. Three months later, they 
called me back at $9.50 an hour. 1 had to accept it be- 
cause I would have lost my unemployment. I was still 
doing the same work, but they classified me as a “plas- 
tics trainee,” only because I was now working with plas- 
tic, where I used to work with metal. 

I was working on the Stealth bomber, where a lot 
of people got sick from the chemicals, but to me it 
was really nothing new. I’ve had to work with haz- 
ardous materials, cleaning solvents, like M1BK, 
NICK, etc., as long as I’ve been in aircraft. 

At some companies they do have safety equipment 
like masks and body suits, but a lot of people don’t 
want to believe how dangerous these chemicals are, or 
that something can happen to them. If workers are at a 
plant that has safety regulations, they’d better pay at- 
tention, because some companies are negligent. 

I was laid off again. Now I work at Northrop, where 
they don’t give a damn about you. First, it’s a non-un- 
ion shop. If you do what they say, you’ve got a job, but 
if you don’t, you’re in the street. There’s nobody to go 
to bat for you. 

I was hired to work 40 hours a week, but the third 
day they asked me to work overtime. I said no, be- 
cause the work was hurting my back. One month lat- 
er a memo came down that overtime is mandatory. 
Ten hours a day, Monday through Thursday, nine 
hours on Friday, and eight hours on Saturday. If you 
don’t show up on Saturday, you get an infraction. If 
you are absent for any reason, you get an infraction. 

When I first got there, they would “move out an arti- 
cle” in four to five days. Now it’s every three days. As 
soon as they see you catching up, they cut down the 
time. 

I’m not far away from retirement age. I tell all the 
young guys it’s crazy to stay there, because it’s a dead- 
end job. — Black aerospace worker 

| GM - Saginaw’s robots | 

by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 

In Saginaw, Mich., General Motors has built what the 
capitalists are calling the world’s most futuristic facto- 
ry — a small factory operated almost entirely by robots, 
with just a few human beings. This $52 million plant 
went into fully automated production of front-wheel- 
drive axles last fall. 

Technology has become king here. It has replaced 
almost all workers. Only 42 hourly workers are 
spread over two shifts, and soon the night shift will 
operate with no human workers at all. Overhead, in 
a glass cage, a few engineers and technicians run the 
factory. General Motors has done away with both 
workers and management, and they have only a 
handful of engineers and technicians left to get rid 
of. 

David M. Hitz, superintendent of operations, says: 
“We’ve forced as much technology in as we could.” Mi- 
chael F. Carter, who heads the whole program at GM 
called “factories-of-the-future,” says of the Saginaw 
plant (which is called the “Saginaw Vanguard”): “My 
challenge is to grow the technologies here and move 
them to other places in General Motors.” 

In other words, the Saginaw Vanguard is to be 
used as a laboratory for, "growing” tomorrow’s tech- 
nology to replace live labor — human beings — 
throughout the auto industry. 

Robot innovations at the plant include component as- 
sembly, with pairs of robot arms assembling compo- 
nents while holding them in mid-air, the same way a 
human would. This method eliminates the fixtures and 
part feeders now needed, and allows for retooling for a 
new part simply by switching the software program that 
guides the robots. To help the robot arms work more 
like the arms of a human being, the Vanguard engineers 
devised an “artificial vision system” with multiple vid- 
eo-camera “eyes.” 

Half the plant’s operating budget is devoted to re- 
search and development. General Motors has proved 
how concrete is the statement Marx made over 100 
years ago: "To have one basis for life and another 
for science is a priori a lie.” Science under capitalism 
is not for human development, but to develop ma- 
chines that will get rid of human beings — and add to 
the poverty, unemployment, and homelessness that 
has grown so great in the Reagan years. 

1 was disgusted but not surprised when I learned of 
the official United Auto Workers (UAW) response to 
the Saginaw Vanguard. Terry M. Ross, a UAW bureau- 
crat appointed by GM to an advisory committee, was 
quoted in Business Week (Sept. 12, 1988) as saying 
that this “new and better” technology is necessary, or 
“the world’s going to go on without you.” There’s “a 
real team feeling” that getting the technology to work is 
actually long-term job insurance, he remarked. 

Job insurance for whom, I ask? More jobs for more 
robots to replace workers? How brainwashed have these 
labor bureaucrats btetAitafe? • 
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From the writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

Marxist-Humanist Archives 


The Latin American 
unfinished revolutions 


Editor’s note: January 1989, as the 30th anniversary of 
the Cuban Revolution, is a propitious moment for reprinting 
the following excerpts from Raya Dunayevskaya’s Political- 
Philosophic Letter of May IS, 1978, “The Latin American 
Unfinished Revolutions." Dunayevskaya appended to this 
Letter her correspondence with the Argentinian Marxist Sil- 
vio Frondizi; this crucial dialogue can be found in Dunay- 
evskaya’s Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of 
Revolution, pp. 167-72. 

May 15, 1978 

Of the more than two dozen talks I gave on this 
spring’s lecture tour... the talk that produced the most 
probing discussion was the one given at California State 
University on “The Latin American Unfinished Revolu- 
tions: Where To Next?” This was due to the fact that 
the discussion on it transformed the question, “Where 
To Next?” from one of “programs and tactics,” as was 
the case heretofore, to one of methodology and a philos- 
ophy of revolution. 

THE CUBAN REVOLUTION BEFORE AND 
AFTER RUSSIA’S ENTRY 

In the 1960s the discussions around the New Divide — 
the Cuban Revolution — were nearly totally uncritical 
both because of the great enthusiasm over its success 
against both Batista and that goliath 90 miles from its 
shore, U.S. imperialism, and because of the hope that it 
would initiate a new age of revolutions on no less than 
a tri-continental Third World range. But the new ques- 
tion posed in the 1970s was: How could it be that 
Cuba — which made its revolution by its own force and 
its own Reason which Fidel had declared to be “Hu- 
manist” 1 — was now so blatantly tail-endist to Russia, 
globally, as to declare Ethiopia a “land going toward 
socialism” and oppose the Eritrean liberation struggle 
Fidel had so long championed? 

This is not to say that those now asking that ques- 
tion had opposed the Cuban Revolution when it first 
took place. Quite the contrary. They had opposed any 
who dared question a single aspect of it, whether that 
was the transformation of guerrilla warfare into the uni- 
versal for uprooting any and all class societies, or 
Cuba’s relationship to Russian Communism. But now 
one African called the Cubans “mercenaries,” and I 
strongly objected to the designation, explaining that, no 
doubt if I were Eritrean, I could easily sound as Maoist 
as those who declare Russia to be “Enemy No. 1,” but 
that choosing the “lesser evil” has always brought to 
the fore the greater evil, be it U.S. imperialism or Rus- 
sian. 

The young man replied that, first, he was not Eritre- 
an, but Ethiopian; and that a genuine social revolution 
is exactly what the liberation struggles within Ethiopia 
aimed at, as against Col. Mengistu. But, continued the 
young man, the truth is always concrete, and, concrete- 
ly, the Cubans are not revolutionaries but counter-revo- 
lutionaries in Ethiopia. 

THIRD WORLD-ISM AND "DEPENDENCY 
THEORIES” 

■Where, in the 1960s and early 1970s, discussions in 
the Left centered around “Dependency Theories,” today 
discussion is around the unfinished nature of all Third 
World revolutions. That is to say, previously U.S. impe- 
rialism alone was held to be the enemy, its tentacles so 
massive that, it was concluded, there was no substan- 
tive native capitalist class, and therefore the class strug- 
gle road to revolution was inapplicable in the underde- 
veloped countries. Today, Third World-ism is declared 
to be sheer “euphoria.” 2 

This particular aspect of the discussions was induced 
by Gdrard Chaliand’s Revolution in the Third World. 
It is by no means a work by some reactionary outsider, 
but a Left “participant-observer” as he rightly desig- 
nates himself. It is true he is not a Marxist, and is so 
anti-Leninist as to often hyphenate Lenin’s name with 
Stalin’s. Moreover, he disregards totally the global ex- 
tension of the theory of revolution to the Orient by 
“non-party masses,” developed by Lenin in the Theses 
on the National Question at the 1920 Communist Inter- 
national Congress, and other writings that flowed from 
it. 3 When Chaliand does speak of the relevance of Le- 
nin’s view to the underdeveloped countries of our era, 
he seems to skip a near half-century of fundamental 
changes in the world, especially Mao’s transformation of 
Lenin’s concept of proletarian and peasant revolution 
into guerrilla wars, that Mao designated as “people’s 
wars” in which he accepted “patriotic” capitalist nation- 
alists. To cap it all, Chaliand entitles the crucial section 
“The Leninist Bureaucracy and Foreign Policy: China 
Since the Cultural Revolution”! 


1. See Fidel’s speech, Summer 1959: 

“Standing between the two political and economic ideologies or positions 
being debated in the world, we are holding our own positions. We have 
named it humanism.... The tremendous problem faced by the world is 
that it has been placed in a position where it must choose between capi- 
talism, which starves people, and communism, which resolves economic 
problems but suppresses the liberties so greatly cherished by man. Both 
Cubans and Latin Americans cherish and foster a revolution that may 
meet their material needs without sacrificing those liberties.... this is a 
humanistic revolution, because it does not deprive man of his essence, 
but holds him as its basic aim. Capitalism sacrifices man; the Commu- 
nist state, by its totalitarian concept, sacrifices the rights of man... .this 
revolution is not red, but olive-green, for olive-green is precisely our col- 
or, the color of the revolution brought by the rebel army from the heart 
of the Sierra Maestra.” (reproduced in The New Left Review, Jan.-Feb. 
1961) 

2. See Revolution in the Third World: Myths and Prospects by 

Q&£rd< Chgliand (New York: Viking Press, 1977). . 

3. S^e ^n^lysis^oj those. r ^lraes jn, relatjoji^hip f t^> Ihe^ African Rev- 

olutions of ~our“ day ‘in ’Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Human- 
ism and the Afro- Asian Revolutions. 


Nevertheless, for today’s Left, Chaliand speaks as an 
“insider,” a Leftist who had been a prominent exponent 
of Third World-ism and who lived with revolutionaries 
in the field — in Latin America, in the Palestinian Re- 
sistance Movement, and in the jungles of Africa. It is 
this that makes Chaliand’s book a serious contribution 
to the present discussion of what to do now that the 
revolutions in the Third World have remained unfin- 
ished. 

He answers unequivocally with what he calls “Guer- 
rilla Inflation: The Foco Theory as a Theory of Fail- 
ure.” He shows that, first, the only peasant and urban 
guerrillas that had any success were those that were so- 
cial as well as national struggles, that is to say, class 
battles. 4 Secondly, he now acknowledges that “the most 
important weakness is the conceptual.” (p. 179) In a 
word, where in the 1960s and early 1970s, activism was 
about the only guideline — whether that concerned Cuba, 
Africa, and the Middle East, or whether that related to 
the industrialized countries, especially France, May 
1968 — Chaliand concludes that, both to understand 
what happened and to see the direction we are heading, 
objectively and subjectively, we can no longer evade the 
“conceptual.” 


“not one peasant has yet joined the guerrilla group.” 

MARX’S THEORY OF REVOLUTION, AND 
SILVIO FRONDIZI 

It is this, just this, which makes imperative the re- 
turn to Marx’s theory of revolution as masses in motion 
demanding new human relationships, beginning with a 
new relationship of theory to practice rooted in the 
movement from practice. The terrain of Latin America 
brought to my mind the development of the Argentini- 
an revolutionary, Silvio Frondizi. On the eve of the first 
revolts from under Russian totalitarianism — the June 
1953 uprising in East Germany — Frondizi began a new 
type of digging into the origins of Marx’s new continent 
of thought he called a “new Humanism.” Frondizi 
wrote: 

“The recent publication of the Economic- 
Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844 and of The German 
Ideology serves to illuminate many important aspects 
of dialectical materialism, making urgent and indispen- 
sable a new study of theory that would take into ac- 
count the humanism in them and in The Holy Family, 
‘On the Jewish Question, ’ the ‘Introduction to the Cri- 
tique of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right,’ as well as the 



Mass demonstration in Mexico City, Mexico, against electoral fraud 


THE THEORETIC VOID AND TROTSKYISM 
IN LATIN AMERICA 

Unfortunately, far from drawing the “conceptual” to a 
logical conclusion as a total philosophy of liberation, 
Chaliand himself reduces it to “social and political ter- 
rain,” which is hardly more than Trotskyist parapherna- 
lia, though he rejects Trotsky’s theory of permanent 
revolution.. ..And yet no topic demands a more critical 
balance sheet than the Trotskyists’ responsibility for 
the unfinished nature of Latin American revolutions. 
After all, as far back as 1952, Bolivia had a national 
and social revolution, in which the Trotskyists played a 
leading role. They have learned little from their popular 
frontism, which only paved the way for retrogression. 
That the failure to face that question assures the repe- 
tition of laying the ground for even more tragic failures 
was seen as recently as 1971, when the new euphoria 
over Allende’s victory led them to issue the call for a 
“Single Marxist Party of the Masses” through the merg- 
er of the Socialist, Communist, and Trotskyist Parties. 

Even now, when they blame Fidel for not having 
been critical enough of Allende’s reformism, not to men- 
tion totally tail-ending Russian Communism in Africa, 
the Trotskyists can find nothing sharper to accuse Fidel 
of than “empiricism on the question of Stalinism.” 

It is not empiricism that is the question. It is the 
critical determinant — the class nature, the capitalist 
class nature, of Stalinism, which is, after all, but the 
Russian name for the world phenomenon of our age: 
state-capitalism. 

And it is the blindness to this reality which assures 
continued Trotskyist tail-ending of Communism. To re- 
peat it more succinctly: the “orthodox” Trotskyist rhet- 
oric about Cuba being “the rampart of world revolu- 
tion” was uttered three years after the death of Chd 
revealed that more serious than the failure of foco-ism 
or “the party to lead” was the total isolation from the 
masses. Chd himself expressed it this way in his dairy: 


4. See my analysis of Debray, Ch4 and Castro’s foco theory in Part III 
of Philosophy and Revolution, "Economic Reality and the Dialectics 
of Liberation," especially pp. 276-278. 

For the development of this analysis consult the following articles in 
News & Letters: “Cuba’s Revolution Highlights Mass Unrest in Latin 
America,” (Lead) Feb. 1959; “Cuba Jolts State Department Domination 
of Latin America,” (Lead) Jan. 1960; "The Cuban Revolution: The Year 
After,” (Two Worlds) Dec. 1960; “The Kennedy Administration and Cas- 
tro’s Cuba,” (Editorial) May 1961; “Kennedy’s Nuclear Spectacular 
Testing, Blackmailing, and Brainwashing,” (Two Worlds) March 1962; 
“Kennedy and Khrushchev Bring the World Close to the Point of No 
Return,” (Editorial) and “Ideology and Revolution: A Study in What 
Happens After...” (Two Worlds) Nov. 1962; as well as the Nov. 1967 Ed- 
itorial on the death of Chd Guevara and the critique of Debray’s Revo- 
lution in the Revolution (Two Worlds) March and April, 1968. 

See also the following Political Letters: “Pre liminar y Statement on 
Crisis Over Cuba,” written within hours of hearing news reports of the 
Bay of Pigs invasion, April 22, 1961; and “Marrist-Humanism vs. the 
U.S. Blockade of Cuba, the Russian Missile Bases There, Fidel Castro’s 
‘Selective’ Party, All Playing with the Nuclear Holocaust,” pet. 25, 1962. 
All of these ' articles are included* m the Raya .Dunayevskaya Collection 
bft depbsit withRhe Waller RfeUtlleT Library of Lklror and Urbah Affairs, * 
Wayne State University, Detroit, Ml 48202, and available on microfilm. 


philosophical principles affirmed in the early works.. .il- 
luminate and enrich them.” 

Silvio Frondizi was a serious Marxist, an activist. In a 
land where the Left confusedly hoped after World War 
II that Perdn might be an effective force against U.S. 
imperialism, Frondizi had instead, by the 1950s, organ- 
ized a group to seriously study dialectics and print 
Marxist studies in Argentina. 

In the early 1960s, Frondizi moved toward accepting 
the theory of state-capitalism.. ..It is true that the pull 
of the Cuban Revolution was too much for Frondizi to 
resist; he took an uncritical position towards it. By 
1968, the most tragic aspect, globally, of Cuba’s moving 
away from revolution, was Cuba’s tail-ending Stalinism 
in the approval of Russia’s counter-revolutionary crush- 
ing of Prague Spring, 1968. For that matter, independ- 
ent tendencies, like Trotskyism, that did, “on their 
own,” support Czech resistance, were keeping quiet at 
the Tricontinental Congress on that very question, as if 
East Europe was on a different planet. 

Moreover, it wasn’t only the Third World countries 
that remained cold to “socialism with a human face” in 
1968. So sure was the revolutionary youth movement in 
France that they could “make it” (a social revolution) 
without any digging deep in order to work out a new 
relationship of theory to practice, maintaining that the- 
ory, as Cohn-Bendit had put it, could be picked up “en 
route,” that Czechoslovakia was left bleeding alone. Not 
only thit. Cuba remained very much unblemished to 
the “New Left”; indeed, the attitude to sharp revolu- 
tionary criticism of Cuba in those years was as if the 
critics were pariahs who are never there “when the rev- 
olution needs them.” 

What the 1970s brought forth that was new is by no 
means limited to the question raised by the Ethiopian 
student on Cuba’s role in Ethiopia. Quite the contrary. 
What is new me the new groups that are appearing 
from the Left, who want to see with eyes of today the 
past two decades that would not separate the Latin 
American struggles from those in East Europe, or the 
Black Revolution in the U.S. from the present struggle 
in South Africa, or new class struggles in West Europe 
from the so-called “ultra-Lefts” in China, much less al- 
low Women’s Liberation to be relegated to “the day af- 
ter” the revolution. The new is that the struggles must 
be considered as a totality, and as a totality from 
which would emerge new beginnings. 

It is on this question, precisely, that Frondizi still has 
a great deal to contribute. The Argentinian fascists who 
murdered Silvio Frondizi on Sept. 27, 1974 could not 
kill those new beginnings. New dialogues have been 
opened which must be continued, whether it be on the 
question of a total philosophy of liberation that would 
not allow philosophy and revolution to be separated, 
much less be taken out of global context, or whether it 
be on the strategy of foeo-ism, or genuine proletarian 
Yevolutioii. I trust that v fhis is^ but thfe : beginning of a 
dialogue with the new Latin American revolutionaries. 
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Editorial 


Bush’s ‘moderate’ image sows illusions 


Ever since Election Night in November, the media 
has been expounding on how different President-elect 
Bush is from Ronald Reagan. We are told that Bush is 
“pragmatic,” a “centrist,” “not an ideologue.” Gone is 
the Bush of the campaign trail, with his racist commer- 
cials and McCarthyite attacks. Instead this new Bush is 
about to “leave the era of Reaganism.” For evidence of 
this transformation we are instructed to look at Bush’s 
Cabinet appointments, his cooperation with Congress, 
his “tone.” 

What is at issue here is not Bush’s seemingly split 
personality, but the illusions, indeed, what could be 
called self-delusions, that the media, the labor bureau- 
cracy, and much of the Left have adopted. The truth is 
that the Bush presidency is a continuity with the Rea- 
ganism which plagued the 1980s. Reaganism — which 
from the start was not a phenomenon limited to Reagan 
himself— has by now extended its reach globally as a 
new retrogressionist expression of capitalism, as seen 
both in its rollback of the conditions of life and labor 
and in the active role it accords to its right-wing 
ideology. 

CONTINUITY BETWEEN REAGAN-BUSH 

This continuity between the Reagan and Bush admi- 
nistrations thus encompasses both objective conditions 
and ideological ground. Take the judiciary. After Reag- 
an’s eight years in office no less than 50% of ah Federal 
judges are his appointees, able to sit as judges for life. 
Reagan's three Supreme Court appointments, when 
added to Nixon’s and Ford’s, and now Bush’s appoint- 
ments to come* allow Bush to project a Court more 
monolithically right-wing than the “nine old men” Roo- 
sevelt railed against in the 1930s. 

While few are deluding themselves about the nature 
of the Supreme Court, Bush’s Cabinet appointments 


have evidently thrown up quite a smokescreen. Just 
consider the selection of Jack Kemp, an original Reag- 
anite ideologue, as Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment (HUD). Kemp’s selection was immediately 
praised by NAACP president Ben Hooks, who called 
Kemp “an L-word liberal on civil rights,” and hailed his 
schemes for “urban enterprise zones, housing vouchers 
and public-private partnerships,” schemes floated for 
years by Black conservatives at the right-wing Heritage 
Foundation. That Kemp supported Reagan’s massive 
cuts in Federal support for low-income housing — from 
$29 billion in 1980 to $9 billion in 1988 — was nowhere 
mentioned. Forgotten also was the fact that it was un- 
der the Reagan-Bush administration that the number of 
homeless in the U.S. leaped to some two million, many 
of them families with one or more wage-earners, yet 
with too little income to afford permanent shelter. 



Elizabeth Dole’s nomination as Secretary of Labor 
was praised — by Sen. Kennedy and AFL-CIO Pres. 
Lane Kirkland — even after Dole informed reporters at 
her press conference that “we have a lot of homeless 
people because of changes in lifestyle.” Forgotten, evi- 
dently, was Dole’s tenure as Transportation Secretary 
under Reagan, where she helped break the flight at- 
tendants’ strike against TWA. 

GRIM REALITY FACING WORKERS 

Lost also, amidst the hoopla over the Reagan “re- 
covery” and the supposed 5.3% jobless rate, was the 
grim reality facing workers in the spheres Kemp and 
Dole are assigned to oversee. That reality includes a 
frightening rise in on-the-job injuries and deaths, the 
deterioration of health and pension benefits, and the 
imposition of two- and three-tier wage agreements. As 
Harvard economist Benjamin Friedman put it recently: 
“The economic expansion that began in 1983.. .is the 
first in 50 years in which the average working Ameri- 
can’s wage has gone not up but down compared to in- 
flation.” 

Indeed, the specific character of the U.S. economy in 
the 1980s underlines the intensity with which Reagan- 
ism united ideology and economics. As Raya Dunayev- 
skaya pointed out in 1985: “Reagan has deliberately cre- 
ated deficits in order to get the Democrats, too, to 
agree to dismantle what has been achieved since the 
New Deal, over a whole half-century — whether that be 
welfare programs, or labor rights legislation...” 

As George Bush takes office, he inherits Reaganism’s 
ideology, its economic and social reality, and its imman- 
ent crises — from the deficit to the nuclear waste night- 
mare, from the deteriorated education system to the 
lack of U.S. “competitiveness” in hi-tech. 

WHAT WE INHERIT FROM REAGANISM 


A review of ‘ The Tragedy of Afghanistan 


The Tragedy of Afghanistan: A first-hand account 

by Raha Anwar. London: Verso, 1988, 288 pp. 

This book provides an account of the seizure of power 
by the Peoples Democratic Party of Afghanistan 
(PDPA) in April, 1978 and its rule through the year 
1987. Anwar’s style of writing conveys a deep sense of 
tragedy that, in my experience, is characteristic of a dis- 
illusioned “Third World” radical intellectual who has 
just survived an eventful period of struggle. 

At the outset, Anwar rejects the idea of Afghanistan 
as a “feudal society in the classical sense — an error 
which most western intellectuals and the Marxist lead- 
ers of the present order have made with such tragic 
consequences.” He describes Afghanistan instead as a 
“tribal confederation comprising multi-racial groups and 
nationalities,” which he maintains plays a major role in 
the socio-political life of the society and which was to- 
tally left out of the political analysis by the intellectuals 
of the present ruling order. 

AFGHAN HISTORY 

The book starts with a richly detailed history of trib- 
al relations, their bloody conflicts and eventual domina- 
tion of a leader of one tribe over the rest. Anwar shows 
that this part of Afghan history played a significant role 
in some of the vicious infighting within the PDPA and 
in the failure of the socio-political reforms implemented 
by “the present ruling order.” 

Anwar then embarks on telling the tragic chronicle of 
the PDPA — its formation, splits, vicious in-fighting, 
struggle for control over the Party apparatus, as well as 
its relation with the USSR, its feeble-minded analyses 
of reality, and finally its confused sense of history and 
its own destiny. 

It is here where the author grapples with the es- 
sence of the "tragedy of Afghanistan.” The tragedy 
lies not in the events per se, nor in imperial domina- 
tion or even in the contradictions ingrained -within 
the social order. Rather, the essence of the tragedy 
lies in the live men and women who set out to 
change their world, but are hopelessly unable to 
know how and for what purpose. Instead, they en- 
gage in repression, demagogy and violence against 
themselves. 

Anwar writes, “It has been said by Voltaire that 
every revolution eats up its children, but the April Rev- 
olution [of 1978] ate not just its children, but its par- 
ents too. Within two years it was unique in the sense 
that all its major and minor figures had either been 
murdered, jailed or exiled.. ..Not one of them was killed, 
jailed or exiled by counter-revolutionary forces. The 
PDPA alone takes the credit for these bloody events.” 

Contrary to a tendency within certain Third World 
“Left” intellectuals, Anwar does not conclude by totally 
dismissing Marxism as a result of the failure of Afghan 
“Marxists.” He rather blames these “Marxists” for not 
having the proletariat and peasantry participate in the 
PDPA, for failing to correctly analyze the objective so- 
cio-political reality, and for their “inability to practice 
democracy within their ranks.” This is a similar conclu- 
sion drawn by a significant part of the Iranian Left fol- 
lowing the Iranian Revolution of 1979. 

FAILURE TO COMPREHEND MARX 

In this, Anwar and those Iranian intellectuals perpe- 
trate the tragedy of both the Afghan and Iran Revolu- 
tions by not reaching out to the philosophical roots of 
the tragedy. It is the “self-determination” of the forces 
of revolution that is at stake, not simply their induction 
-into the Party, and the .enlistment of their support It is 
<thppY jparticqlar tplplqsophy jof revolution thaf drives 
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members of the vanguard party-to-lead toward such at- 
titudes and actions. It is Marx’s philosophy of revolu- 
tion that these Marxists fail to comprehend and not 
simply the objective realities of their societies. The next 
generation of “revolutionaries” are bound to commit an- 
other tragedy unless they work out the details of Marx’s 
revolutionary philosophy. 

A chapter of the book is devoted to the Mujahedin 
(the guerrilla forces fighting the PDPA and Russian 
forces) and an exposition of its reactionary leaders 
and their fundamentalist and reactionary politics and 
practices. But Anwar clearly maintains that the cul- 
prit for the failing of the "revolution” is the PDPA. 

Anwar maintains that the present deadlock has driv- 
en the Russians and PDPA toward the alternative of a 
“government of national reconciliation” comprising all 
forces, including the deposed King, Zattir Shah. This al- 
ternative, however, requires the virtual consent of the 
U.S. and resolution of the differences between the con- 
flicting forces within the Mujahedin. Anwar concludes 
that “Moscow would, in all likelihood, be glad to fling 
the PDPA into the Amu River and pull out,” provided 
Moscow is convinced that this “national reconciliation” 
government is not hostile. — -Ali Atesh 


Editor’s note: With February scheduled as the date for 
Russian soldiers to pull out of Afghanistan, we print the 
following article which was recently published in Russia 
in the unofficial journal Referendum, one of many under- 
ground journals now springing up in Russia that do not 
have official sanction under Gorbachev’s “glasnost.” The 
article was translated by Ukrainian Peace News Vol. 
2, No. 2-4. 

For our society participation in the Afghan war will 
soon come to an end — but what then? 

For many years it was as if there were no questions 
about Afghanistan. Certainly, there were no answers. 
Only one thing was certain — everything was a lie. Now, 
lies about Afghanistan are not so big. Questions have 
appeared even in the official press but it is difficult to 
believe that answers will be provided quickly. Instead of 
answers, we hear about the heroic exploits of our sol- 
diers, their military preparedness and readiness to fulfill 
their military and international obligations. 

WHY ARE they concealing the truth from us? Are 
they afraid of society’s reactions? All these lies are 
meant for our long-term education, even though we 
have already been educated and taught that our system 
is the leading system in the world. Afghanistan, then, 
should also be a leading country and if they are op- 
posed to this then they don’t understand what’s good 
for them. And why then, not force them to understand? 

A. Prokhanov now writes in the newspaper Literatur- 
na Gazeta: “The forecast was incorrect, the experts 
were wrong...” But for almost eight years he kept us 
happy with his reports from Afghanistan that the “fore- 
cast” was correct and that the red flag would fly over 
Afghanistan. The war wasn’t a mistake. The experts 
knew what to expect. 

The war was a military and moral defeat. But one 
still reads about “those cursed mountains” and phrases 
like: “If only it hadn’t been for those local people, who 
helped the dushman,” “if only they hadn’t been so fa- 
natical,” “if only they hadn’t acquired foreign weapons 
we would have defeated them.” “We” would have de- 
feated “them.” This is the extent of our patriotism: us 
and them. Oufs against the whites; ours against the fas- 
• cists; oqrs , against; the - dusjqqa^ip, That is the . way we 
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What do we inherit from this decade of Reaganism? 
The continuity we inherit includes one of revolt against 
Reagan’s retrogressionism, a revolt seen in the women’s 
march for abortion rights scheduled for April 9; in the 
latest Black civil rights marches in Toledo, Ohio, 
against racism there; in the student demonstrations and 
workers’ strikes which never get reported in the daily 
press. 

But there is another continuity we inherit from the 
decade of Reaganism, one which can place great obsta- 
cles in the path of this revolt’s development into a mass 
freedom movement. The illusions on Bush’s “moderate- 
ness,” on his “distance from Reaganism,” reveal a deep 
impatience — on the part of liberals and Left activists 
alike — to get out from under this oppressive retrogres- 
sionism without having to face the fact that the decade- 
long ideological assault has polluted the thinking of the 
Left itself. It is this which demands a profound discon- 
tinuity in 1989. 

What is needed now is a re-organization in thought 
and activity, not only to fight the Reaganism now head- 
ed by George Bush, but to help re-create Marx’s Marx- 
ism as a philosophy of liberation for our age. That is 
why we invite all our readers to study and discuss with 
us The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism: 
Two Historic-Philosophic Writings by Raya Dunayev- 
skaya. 


have been brought up. 

EVERYTHING is permitted just as it was permitted 
in the village of Padkhvab Shana: “Soviet troops were 
in pursuit of the Mujahedin and surrounded the village 
at 8 o’clock of the morning of 13th September 1982. 
Some of the fighters and villagers, including children, 
ran into a concealed pipe. Soviet soldiers asked two old 
men to go inside and convince the fighters to come out. 
Having received a negative reply, the old men returned 
saying that no one was inside. According to an eyewit- 
ness report, the soldiers poured petrol and a white pow- 
der into all three exits of the pipe. They then set every- 
thing alight, causing enormous explosions. This lasted 
until 3 o’clock. When they were convinced that their 
operation had been successful they left laughing and 
joking. The following day the villagers pulled out four 
bodies; later they found 30 more bodies followed by 68 
on the third day and three more on the seventh.” 

There are many more similar stories; how Soviet sol- 
diers shot women and children, forced inhabitants of a 
village into a house and threw grenades into it. But we 
are not educated enough to learn about this. We are 
not even educated enough to believe this could happen. 

During the days of repressions there were not only 
the repressed but also the executioners. Which system 
would we have imposed on Afghanistan? What would 
we have taught them? Our lies? Silence? Our rationing 
system? Alcoholism? Economic inequality, socialism? 
Just what did “we” want to give “them”? 

THE ROLE of writers and journalists in the war has 
been shameful; where were they when the war was in 
full swing? They waited until the troops started with- 
drawing. But they must realize that it is not only a 
question of pulling out the troops, it is also about edu- 
cating our society about the policy of violence. 

Enough of this silence, let’s have the truth, but not 
from those who during the war wrote one thing and 
now write something quite different. V. Glotov, writing 
in Ogonyok hopes for the enlightenment of politicians’ 
minds. This can only happen, he adds, when society is 
enlightened. It’s true that the war was a tragedy, but 
we must learn to identify the reasons and to be able to 
express them, otherwise cither tragedie^ aivait us: f 


Direct from Russia: continuing lies about Afghan War 
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Peter Mallory’s “Two Worlds in U.S. 
Economy” revealed the true economic 
“State of the Union.” The 16-year 
structural crisis of capitalism has so 
deeply affected society that a whole 
generation has no experience of even a 
relatively stable period. I’m 26, and 
have no memory of factories hiring 
large numbers of people. Getting a de- 
cent-paying union job today — say at 
G.M. — is about as likely as going to 
heaven. (And since I don’t believe in 
heaven and hell, you know what I 
mean!) 

There’s only one thing I’d like to add 
to Mallory’s article. While 35 million 
people officially live below the poverty 
line, when one analyst adjusted the 
1960 poverty line to 1988 dollars he 
found that fully one-third of the U.S. 
population — more than 80 million peo- 
ple — live in poverty! 

Young worker 
Los Angeles 

- v * * * 

Despite all the talk of a “kinder and 
gentler” nation by George Bush and 
“glasnost” by Gorbachev, two headlines 
can demonstrate how little things are 
changing in either country. Bush’s se- 
lection of Jack Kemp— who helped 
Reagan ruthlessly dismantle so many of 
the federal programs that helped the 
needy— -as new chief to deal with low- 
income housing and the poor, is like ap- 
pointing the fox to guard the chicken 
coop! As for all of Gorbachev’s talk 
about “deStalinization,” when a small 
group of Russian dissidents wanted to 
build a memorial to those who perished 
during Stalin’s years, they were immedi- 
ately stopped. The government declared 
it had its own ideas for such a memori- 
al. It seems the more there is talk of 
change, the more things remain the 
same. 

Feminist 

Chicago 

* * * 

I’m not sure what Marxist-Humanism 
means but I do know what “we stand 
for the abolition of capital, private and 
state” means as it is put in N&L’s 
“Who We Are and What We Stand 
For” box, because the paper gives con- 
crete examples along with a philosophic 
dimension. The “economic restructuring, 
U.S. style” that Felix Martin discussed 
in the December issue in his Workshop 


Talks — with robots replacing workers, a 
two-tier wage system (we have one at 
Wayne State University now, too), mil- 
lions of homeless, and miserable work- 
ing conditions for so many workers — 
that’s a pretty tangible example of why 
capitalism should be abolished here! 
And the letters from the Polish miners 
about their working and living condi- 
tions certainly show it’s an international 
need. 

WSU student 
Detroit 

* * * 

How true has News & Letters’ anal- 
ysis of the two worlds in each country 
and Reagan-Gorbachev as ideological 
twins become, especially after Gorba- 
chev’s trip to the U.S. in December 
where he gave his well-embraced speech 
to the UN just before the Armenian 
earthquake. Yes, Mr. Gorbachev, here is 
your great “restructuring”! Your build- 
ings collapsed on thousands upon thou- 
sands of human beings because you put 
bombs before bricks to support the 
houses they lived in. What new mean- 
ing for me that phrase of Rosa Luxem- 
burg now takes on: “Your order is built 
on sand.” 

Erica Rae 
Chicago 


I used to hear people talk about the 
Depression as a terrible time in our his- 
tory, an extraordinarily difficult period 
in our past. Ronald Reagan has made 
that Depression the norm. 

Graduate student 
Illinois 


The current regimes in Washington 
and Moscow have attempted to portray 
Reagan and Gorbachev as “peacemak- 
ers.” The continued carnage in Afghani- 
stan and the Soviet suppression of 
rights in the Balkan nations, as well as 
the American shooting down of two 
Libyan jets and its continued imperialis- 
tic actions towards Latin America, all 
expose the peacemaker label as a mon- 
strous lie. 

The events leading up to and subse- 
quent to the bombing of Flight 103 fit 
into the same pattern of international 
disregard for human life. Several coun- 
tries, including Russia, Britain, Ger- 



We Need Your Help! 

(continued from page 1) 

Never was it more urgent to expand the activities and deepen the reach of 
Marxist-Humanism. That is why the new work we have just got off the press — 
The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism — is central to all our work 
this year: 

• We celebrate Black History Month by joining in new activities against the 
racism spewing out everywhere, with a new edition in hand of Charles Denby’s 
Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal, just off the press from Wayne 
State University. On page 8 you will find a young Black worker’s review. 

• As part of our struggle against U.S. imperialism’s wars on Latin America, 
we will have a new Spanish-language pamphlet off the press by the end of Feb- 
ruary. It will carry the full translation of Raya Dunayevskaya’s essay, “A Post- 
WWII View of Marx’s Humanism, 1843-83; Marxist Humanism, in the 1950s and 
1980s.” Two other pamphlets of works by Raya — one in Farsi and one in Pol- 
ish — are also in process. 

• New editions of both Marxism and Freedom and Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion, off the press in 1989 from Columbia University Press, will be in our hands 
at the same time that the pages of N&L will continue to demonstrate how this 
paper has become a weapon in all the freedom struggles: for meat-packing work- 
ers fighting lethal conditions in their plants; for youth activists fighting racism 
and sexism on their campuses; for Women’s Libergtionists around the world 
waging a struggle for totally new human relations; for Black freedom fighters 
determined to end an apartheid world in South Africa and racism everywhere 
on this globe. 

* * * 

News & Letters has turned to you, our readers, at every decisive point in our 
history — from our founding in 1955 in the midst of McCarthyism to today when 
Reaganism continues to run rampant under a new name. Although we continue 
to have no paid staff, the ever-escalating costs of rent, postage and printing 
threaten us daily. The printing bill for The Philosophic Moment of Marxist- 
Humanism alone is over $5,000. We pay all these bills out of sales and contrib- 
utions. WE CANNOT CONTINUE WITHOUT YOUR HELP. 

Please — give as generously as you can to keep N&L going and expanding! 

1 

SEND TO: News & Letters, 59 E. Van Buren, #707, Chicago, IL 60605 

□ Enclosed is my donation of $ to keep N&L going and expanding. 

□ Please send me copies of The Philosophic Moment of 

Marxist-Humanism ($3 paper; $10 special limited hardcover 
edition). I enclose $ 

□ I enclose $ for the Raya Dunayevskaya Memorial Fund to help 

keep her published works in print and see her unpublished documents preserved 
and presented to the world. 

NAME 

I ADDRESS 

, CITY STATE ZIP • 


many and the U.S., were aware that a 
bomb threat was received. Yet, no seri- 
ous effort to prevent the disaster or 
warn the passengers was undertaken. 
Perhaps the government officials in- 
volved sought to maintain the illusion 
that peace is at hand. 

Philosophy professor 
Chicago 

• 

WORKERS ACROSS BORDERS 

Your readers who have been follow- 
ing the developments and may have 
contributed to it will want to know that 
the Lefty Morgan Memorial Fund made 
its goal to purchase the engine for the 
fishing boat which the United Fisher- ' 
men and Allied Workers Union here un- 
dertook to construct for the villagers of 
San Juan del Sur, in Nicaragua, as a 
symbol of workers’ solidarity. The port 
town had been destroyed in 1979 by So- 
moza. The project began in 1986 and is 
now almost done. The motor has been 
delivered but is not yet installed. There 
has been good TV coverage of all the 
efforts, and an incredible outpouring of 
support. During 1989 the boat will be 
catching fish off the coast of Nicaragua, 
providing jobs, food and much-needed 
support for the whole village of San 
Juan del Sur. 

Margaret Morgan 
Vancouver, BC 

* * * 

I just came from a union meeting 
where we were asked to take a one-year 
contract plus a 35-cents-an-hour raise. 
They said the company told them sales 
are low. The company just bought two 
plants in Mexico. They opened those 
plants for cheaper labor. Those people 
work hard and make only about $2 an 
hour. I had read about plants just like 
that in N&L, where the workers were 
paid cheap money and had bad working 
conditions. The company cries poor but 
sends their business to Mexico in order 
to pay us less too. 

U.S. Auto Radiator worker 
Detroit 


RAYA’S LETTERS ON 
HEGEL’S ABSOLUTES 

The NIU (Northern Illinois Universi- 
ty) freshman who signed himself “Joe” 
in his article on the Youth Page of the 
December 1988 N&L is grappling with 
the important critique of vanguardist 
leadership. But his assertion that spon- 
taneous leadership continues (indefinite- 
ly?) in its own path of self-development 
is disproved by history — whether Po- 
land’s Solidamosc, the 1979 Iranian 
Revolution, or the mass movement in 
the 1960s in the U.S. Those are all tak- 
en up in Raya Dunayevskaya’s column 
in that same issue. She also takes up 
her 1953 Letters as the recognition of a 
movement from practice to theory and 
therefore “the challenge for a new rela- 
tionship of theory to practice.” It is 
hearing all the new voices in the con- 
text of the recreation of Marx’s Marx- 
ism for our age that opens doors for on- 
going self-development. That is why 
Iranian revolutionaries in 1979 found 
most relevant what Dunayevskaya 
wrote in her 1957 . Marxism and Free- 
dom on “Worker and Intellectual at a 
Turning Point in History: 1848-1861.” 

Organizer 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

An “old politico” recently spoke to 
me about a bulletin he wanted to put 
together on the Longshoremen. He said 
it had to have a “philosophic base.” But 
philosophy can’t be simply pulled in by 
the heel. I suggested he look at his pro- 
posal in the context of Raya’s Letters 
on the Absolute Idea so it could be 
more than a recording of the grievances 
of a strata of mili tants within the un- 
ion. What is implicit in those grievances 
can be made explicit as serious workers’ 
critique of automation and the role that 
unions play in disciplining workers in 
production. The key to this is the join- 
ing of a movement from theory with 
that movement from practice. 

Another "old politico” 
San Francisco 

* * * 

I like what I once heard Raya Du- 



nayevskaya say in a lecture about 
France 1968 failing because philosophy 
was missing. I think this is the problem 
with the Green Party in Germany right 
now. After reading Raya’s 1953 Letters 
I think what she is saying is not just 
theoretical but practiced too. This is an 
idea connected to reality. 

Swiss student 
New York 

* * * 

Thanks for sending me the informa- 
tion by and about Raya Dunayevskaya. 
I read the Letters on Hegel with a 
great deal of interest. It is always a de- 
light to find a thinker who can enjoy 
and see in Hegel a position that can 
still speak to us. She has set me think- 
ing about the distinctions in the Logic 
between uebergehen, uebersetzen, and 
befreihen — perhaps even looking for 
some implications for feminist work. 
The remarks I enclose are rather infor- 
mal... 

Feminist philosopher 
Ohio 

* * * 

Editor’s note: We will print in a special 
discussion section of the March issue 
some of the responses received on Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s “Letters on Hegel’s Abso- 
lutes." 


WOMENS 

LIBERATION 


I have been told many times that few 
use the term “Women’s Liberation” 
anymore — a term I always loved be- 
cause it says what women want — Liber- 
ation! Freedom! Whether or not that is 
true here, whenever women in develop- 
ing countries today write about their 
movement, that is what they name it. 
“Women’s Liberation” is their freedom 
movement throughout Latin America, 
Africa, and Asia. 

Women’s Liberationist 
Chicago 

* * * 

I’m sending you a symbol you might 
want to use in connection with interna- 
tional Women’s Liberation articles and 
letters. What I love about it is that this 
picture of the globe does not have the 
U.S. as the center of the world. 

Supporter 
Pennsylvania 
Editor’s note: We’re using it at once. See 
above and page 2. 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 

Norway is one of the lesser known 
parts of the world, and things going on 
here seldom reach international atten- 
tion. 

Even among comrades who are in a 
favorable position to follow develop- 
ments we find a great lack of knowl- 
edge. There is no wonder that those 
who don’t even understand the lan- 
guage are unfamiliar with our part of 
the world. 

Until now, little has happened that 
should change this, but some important 
developments seem to be taking place. 
We wanted to furnish you with some 
information about them. It is important 
to us to keep up international political 
contacts. 

Motiva Forlag 
Oslo, Norway 

Editor’s note: See p. 10 for the article we 
received. 

* * * 

Please send me News & Letters for 
further study. I gave the issue I had to 
another activist involved in the trade 
union. I found it comprehensive in ap- 
proach and adoptable to an industrial- 
ized country. Would it fit the Philippine 
conditions? 

I wonder whether we should still be 
launching a Protracted People’s War. 
Guerrilla warfare is widespread 
throughout the islands. The masses are 
highly politicized, we have had leaps. 
Are we still going to wait for the U.S.- 
Aquino regime to stink? It may take us 
another two to three decades just like 
with Marcos. These are not the only 
unresolved questions. 

Revolutionary activist 
f Philippines 
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NEWS 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY UNDER STATE-CAPITALISM 


The essay on “Science and philoso- 
phy in the age of state-capitalism” in 
the December issue of N&L was not an 
easy article to read. But I was not to- 
tally lost because it made clear what 
the rehabilitation of Bukharin in Russia 
is all about. And it showed that theory 
is not separated from life, that a Stalin 
can use a faulty theory like Bukharin’s 
to justify the horrors of Stalinism. 
What I question is whether it is neces- 
sary for those of us who don’t under- 
stand math at all to dig into Marx’s 
Mathematical Manuscripts? Is that re- 
ally what Franklin Dmitryev meant? 

Librarian 

Ohio 

* * * 

The quote from Marxism and Free- 
dom that begins Part III of the essay 
on Science and Philosophy was one I 
had a lot of trouble with when I first 
read ' it years ago. That workers are 
fighting “against the capitalistic limita- 
tions of science and technology” — im- 
plying that they would do better — 
sounded fantastic to me. It was only 
when I began working with meatpackers 
that I found workers were talking all 
the time about how narrow capitalist 
science is. Workers want to take pride 
in the work they do. They resent the 
way capitalism forces them to do the 
job. That’s what I believe Franklin 
Dmitryev was talking about when he 
wrote that “the workers themselves 
must become scientists.” 

Marxist-Humanist 

Chicago 

* * * 

Capitalism uses science and technolo- 
gy to its own benefit only. It’s like the 
atomic bomb. It was a challenge to the 
scientists, not because they wanted to 
destroy the earth, but just so they 
could use their intelligence. But capital- 
ism used it for its benefit and now 
everybody’s threatened by it. 

The same thing with all this machin- 
ery. It’s not really doing the whole 
j world good. It’s just doing it for a cer- 
! tain number of people. The same scien- 
tists could be helping the whole world. 

Factory worker 
Chicago 

* * * 

Franklin Dmitryev’s discussion of 
“Science and philosophy in the age of 
state-capitalism” revealed that the most 
basic statements of the scientific me- 
thod — theorem and proof — are based on 
presuppositions and completely external 
to the relationships they attempt to ex- 
plain. In a world in which technological 


advances both drive us closer to war 
and deepen the exploitation of labor 
this “scientific” method (what Hegel 
called synthetic cognition) is wholly in- 
adequate for understanding today’s 
world. The dialectic method of Marx’s 
Humanism and Marxist- Humanism 
counterposes the full development of 
human potentialities against the state- 
capitalist fetishization of technology and 
its natural partner, the Plan. 

Former engineering student 
California 

* * * 

If anybody thinks the Plan that 
Franklin Dmitryev critiques so beauti- 
fully in his Essay only refers to Russia, 
they missed the boat. This country has 
perfected the Plan to justify cuts in 
every social program that we had won 
and pretend it is all “scientifically 
based.” You see it in everything from 
opinion polls to social theories spun to 
drive human behavior in the direction 
they want it driven. 

• Jan 

Illinois 

* * * 

What is magnificent in his Essay is 
how Dmitryev concretized the abstract- 
sounding formulation that revolutionar- 
ies must follow the dialectic all the way 
to the Absolute Idea. Bukharin’s so- 
called “dialectical materialism” imposed 
the Plan as the mediation assumed to 
prove the capitalist axiom of suppress- 
ing workers’ self-activity for the sake of 
production. Marx’s relationship to Abso- 
lute Idea let him see the resolution 
-within the problem: “labor’s self-activi- 
ty” as “the evolution of all human pow- 
ers.” 

Karl Armstrong 
Los Angeles 


The most exciting part of the essay 
on “science and philosophy” was seeing 
how a discussion of mathematics deep- 
ened an understanding of Lenin. It 
helps us see why Hegel took up a dis- 
cussion of mathematics in the section 
on the Idea, in the Science of Logic. 
In his “Philosophic Notebooks,” Lenin 
criticizes analytic cognition at length for 
splitting things up into compartments — 
just the sort of thing that academia 
does. But when he comments on He- 
gel’s first page on synthetic cognition — 
where Hegel says synthetic cognition 
claims to do something different by pos- 
ing a unity — Lenin is satisfied and skips 
over the next 21 pages, the very part 
where Hegel criticizes that claim. The 


LETTERS 

point is that this is not about math, but 
about revolutionaries who will fall into 
a trap if they skip over all the internal 
barriers to uniting theory and practice. 

f Revolutionary 

BLACK 

CONSCIOUSNESS 


I appreciated Lou Turner’s unique in- 
terpretation of the South African stu- 
dent revolts as a “unified struggle,” 
especially as against the two poles of 
real sectarianism on the one hand, and 
on the other eclectic activism which 
leaves the sectarianism unresolved. At 
the same time, the clichd, “When the 
Boers shoot our children, they don’t ask 
if we’re ANC or PAC,” leaves itself 
open to being interpreted as a call for 
unity among tendencies with vastly dif- 
ferent agendas. An alternative is the 
way the pamphlet Frantz Fanon, Sow- 
eto and American Black Thought 
presented how the Black Consciousness 
Movement sought new human relation- 
ships for the Black world, rather than 
focusing only on being against apar- 
theid. To me, a dialectical unity in- 
volves no compromises, but a battle 
through which the Idea of Freedom is 
victorious. What kind of unity was 
achieved in Frelimo? 

Black activist 
California 


VIEW FROM EUROPE 

Taking advantage of the U.S. election 
campaign and the momentary liberty 
from the U.S. it gave them, the Italian 
and German governments proposed that 
West Europe develop a Marshall Plan 
for Russia, while the European press in- 
sisted that due to Gorbachev’s new eco- 
nomic policy, revolts will inevitably 
break out throughout East Europe and 
lead to war between the two blocks. 
The idea of investing in Russia and 
East Europe naturally pleased Europe- 
an industrialists. Russia offers an enor- 
mous market to be developed and ex- 
ploited. Russia, as far as trade goes, is 
in the same position as a Third World 
country — but, in contrast, has a well- 
disciplined working class along with sci- 
entists and technicians. However, West 
Europe cannot even slightly compete 
with Russia’s military might. 

After his discussions with West Euro- 
pean leaders, Gorbachev rushed off to 
the U.S. to offer his deal. He would cut 
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down on armaments in East Europe but 
in exchange wants U.S. financial and in- 
dustrial capital invested in Russia. He 
is saying: Keep your little European 
partners in line and we will not attack 
them; we will give you the right to ex- 
ploit our resources and new free labor 
market, but let us handle our revolts 
without interference. It was a golden of- 
fer to U.S. financial capital which is los- 
ing in its competition with Germany ■ 
and Japan. I 

Margaret Ellingham 
Italy 

YOUTH TODAY 



I am tired of right-wing and lately 
liberal propaganda against youth. It is 
true that in this alienating society 
youth who see no place for themselves 
in the future do turn to drugs and 
gangs. But they are not all the suicidal 
addicts and teenage terrorists the media 
makes them out to be. I worked as a 
teacher on short assignment in an in- 
ner-city high school, and I saw many 
youth who really wanted to learn in 
spite of their problems and really tried 
hard. The idealism of youth is real. 

Young student teacher 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

The Central Committee for Conscien- 
tious Objectors (CCCO) received a let- 
ter from a high school student who re- 
ported: “Military recruiters- come to our 
school every few weeks and have a per- 
manent rack of glossy, full-color bro- 
chures showing strong, honorable men 
playing with fancy equipment and tell- 
ing teenagers how they can go to col- 
lege for free.” The students wanted to 
have some material to show what 
things are really like in the armed 
forces. CCCO does have such material 
and works to reach people before they 
enlist. They also give help to those who 
enlist and then find they made a mis- 
take. 

CCCO 
2208 South St. 

Philadelphia, PA 19146 


Yours is a great paper! I really appre- 
ciate hearing the voice of the common 
people for once! 

College student 
Illinois 
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Essay Article 


by Gene Ford 


A Black worker’s view: the philosophic dimension 
in 1989 edition of Charles Denby’s Indignant Heart 


The autobiography of Charles Denby, Indignant 
Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal, is the biography of 
an idea of freedom. His is a militant human conscious- 
ness that gives voice to the reason which comes from 
below, from the belly of the machines of capitalist prod- 
uction, speed-up and racism, against which Denby 
struggled. This book is a historic “shock of recognition” 
that Black and working people the world over can 
relate to and see a bit of themselves in. 

I am a Black worker myself. I was born in 1955 and 
raised up in Alabama under the segregated South. I 
grew up during the Civil Rights Movement and experi- 
enced how that movement affected people’s thinking. In 
Indignant Heart Denby saw a new way of recording 
-k this Black history as revolutionary. 

Now, a full decade after its last publication, Wayne 
State University Press in Detroit is issuing a new 
edition of Charles Denby’s Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal for Black History Month this Feb- 
ruary. Although he passed away in 1983, there are 
new dimensions of this 1989 edition of Indignant 
Heart which gave me a 1980s view of Denby and his 
meaning for today’s Black and labor struggles. 

First, there is the new introduction written by the 
Black labor historian William H. Harris, who has also 
written one of the most important books on the history 
of Black labor called The Harder We Run. And then 
there is a special afterword which ends this new edition: 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s “In Memoriam to Charles Denby, 
Worker-Editor,” written at the time of his death in Oc- 
tober 1983. 

I. BLACK LABOR’S QUEST FOR 
UNIVERSALITY 

In the decade since Indignant Heart’s last publica- 
tion by South End Press (1978) the decay of capitalist 
society has come fully forward for Black and working 
people under the Reagan administration. I know this 
from my own experience as a worker at a roofing tile 
production plant for the past three years. Fumes, dust 
and hazardous working conditions have shown me the 
deadly uncaring nature of this administration. 

Even though I worked in a closed union shop, it re- 
minded me of the non-union working conditions that I 
experienced while working in Alabama in a textile mill 
in the 1970s as a youth fresh out of high school. Talk of 
a union there would get you fired. The air within the 
plant was frill of cotton fibers that left you gasping for 
air. The machines still kept on spinning regardless of 
how the worker at the point of production felt. 

The managers of giant corporations, from the U.S. 
to Russia, think technology will save them while 
they bypass the human being, the laborer, who cre- 
ated it all. They attempt to brainwash us by saying 
that affirmative action is ’’reverse discrimination,” 
meanwhile "the residue of past unemployment has 
accumulated over time, and as a result. Black em- 
ployment continues to lag behind that of others.” 

All the bourgeoisie can say is “get a job,” while doors 
are being slammed in our face. At the same time. Black 
youth are being put under a social microscope and their 
brains examined for any anti-social or “Black behavior” 
which rejects this racist white society that means to ex- 
T elude, alienate and underpay them. 

In his book, The Harder We Run, Prof. William H. 
Harris criticized Walter Reuther and the UAW’s (Unit- 
ed Auto Workers) use of the term “racism in reverse” 
when in 1939 Black delegates to a UAW convention 
called for the election of Blacks to leadership positions. 
It took until 1962 to get the first Black UAW vice-presi- 
dent elected on a national level. 

Here Harris footnotes Denby and Indignant Heart 
for his portrait of Reuther, in striking contrast to the 
Black press and other efforts at that time, to show 
the UAW president as an " untiring supporter of ef- 
forts to end racial discrimination in the union move- 
ment.” Denby’s exposure of the UAW’s racist prac- 
tices against Blacks from within its ranks helped lay 
the ground for the Black Caucuses in the union 
which developed in the late 1960s. 

In Indignant Heart Denby characterized those 1960s 
Black Caucuses — DRUM, ELRUM, FRUM, and the 
Stinger — as a more basic opposition to Reuther than he 
had ever faced before.* The bureaucrats hadn’t really 
given a damn about rank-and-file problems in the shop 
for years; now they were facing some real opposition 
from below. Denby saw these militant Black worker or- 
ganizations, which he was a part of, as not just being 
for a change in leadership. The new thinking of the 
young workers was for a complete change of the union, 
“for revolution.” 

“What the young Black workers did not fully realize,” 
Denby wrote, however, “was that every time a Black in- 
dependent movement has appeared, the ‘politicos’ who 
have rushed in to take it over have helped the reaction- 
aries like Reuther to kill it before it can get off the 
ground.” (p. 268) In the 1940s it happened when the 
Communists and Trotskyists moved in and waged a 
naked “fight for control of our organization.” Denby 
now saw, “The same thing was happening again, with 
the Maoists doing it differently only in that they sent in 
Blacks instead of whites to take control.” (p. 268) 

This action of forcing a “movement” down a worker’s 

* The names Black workers gave their caucuses were 
DRUM (Dodge Revolutionary Union Movement), ELRUM 
(Eldon Axle Revolutionary Movement), and FRUM (Ford 
Revolutionary Union Movement). The Stinger was the 


throat is no better than the foreman sweating more 
production out of the worker at the point of production. 

This attitude turns people into objective things to be 
used, which is what capitalism attempts to do. The 
masses demand recognition, and we revolt against this 
corrupt capitalist relationship in order to gain control 
over our own lives and needs, not as ego but as social 
individuals. 

II. THE WORKING CLASS REASON AND 
REALITY OF CHARLES DENBY 

Denby said that nobody could see how people are 
forced to work in production and say that was “prog- 
ress.” Listen to how he described some of the conditions 
he experienced daily in production: 

A line I was working on moved so fast that they had 
a buzzer sound every time the line moved. When the 
buzzer sounded you’d better move and move fast, or 
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else you could get hurt bad. Behind me, just a few 
feet away, there was a water fountain. I wanted a 
swallow of water so bad, and I thought maybe, if I 
worked as fast as I could in between the buzzer 
sounding, that I’d be able to jump back and get a 
drink of water. But no matter how much I tried, I 
never could get it. That swallow of water was so 
close, but it was like being on a desert, (p. 248) 

The feeling I get when reading those words by 
Denby of his own experiences in auto and how the 
union leadership helped management to wring con- 
cessions from the workers makes me think of the 
capitalist relationship of dead labor over living la- 
bor, the human being. This is a Marxist concept that 
the union bureaucrats have no relationship to and 
can’t understand, though it laid the ground for the 
union to roll-over on its members, turning the union 
into its opposite. 

The union bureaucracy seems to see its real pay in 
having many dues-paying members working at profita- 
ble companies regardless of the conditions of labor. On 
the other hand, the companies see a need to get rid of 
the union. These company unions give up more and 
more to compromise workers’ livelihood to please the 
company and protect their own shaky position as “the 
voice of labor.” Meanwhile, the real consciousness of la- 
bor from the rank and file is never heard. 

Not only are the voices of rank-and-file labor heard 
in Indignant Heart on the daily struggles on the shop 
floor, but Denby wrote about the political challenges to 
Black labor. That too is what gives all the chapters in 
Indignant Heart a certain todayness. Take Chapter 20, 
“Stokely Carmichael in Lowndes County,” which caught 
the rising racism of the late 1960s in George Wallace’s 
presidential campaign. Denby said that he felt a need to 
get a close-up view of Wallace when he spoke at Cobo 
Hall in Detroit in 1968, to see the reaction to him. 

“You felt like you were sitting among a jungle of wild 
beasts,” Denby wrote, “and that if you did not quickly 
transform yourself into a ferocious beast or escape...you 
would be caught and destroyed as soon as this man got 
in the position to do it.” Denby added that George Wal- 
lace “yelled about law and order, his kind of law and 
order, but never once used the words freedom or jus- 
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How much does this sound like Reagan, Bush and 
Quayle? At that time Wallace’s line of thinking was 
rejected by the majority, but today Reaganism has 
been embraced enough to give him and his ilk the 
highest office in the land for four more years. 

I think Denby’s thought cuts to the bone and exposes 
the he of Bush’s form of Reaganism, as well. Bush in- 
vites Jesse Jackson to meet with him, but tells him to 
use the “back door.” Because there is nothing in Reag- 
anism for the masses of Black people, little does Bush 
know that there are no trump cards to play with impor- 
tant Black faces in high places. Of the Black leaders of 
the 1960s and ’70s like Jesse Jackson who have sought 
high places, Denby wrote: 

Some said it was only opportunist politics that 
caused the revolutionary leaders of that period to 
turn into their opposite. I believe it was more than 
that. It was a question of losing faith in the masses 
in action as force and reason. Once you have lost 
your philosophy of liberation, which is based on that, 
you almost automatically end up wheeling and deal- 
ing. (p. 224) 

Then Denby gives us the bottom line on Black lead- 
ership, concrete working-class principles, reason and re- 
ality: “(t)f you don’t stand up for the principles of free- 
dom, for uprooting this capitalist society with its 
unemployment and racism, we will remove you from of- 
fice just as easily as if your face was white.” (p. 224) 

III. DENBY’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
SELF-DETERMINATION OF THE IDEA 

I think Indignant Heart could not have been written 
in the form that it is without Denby being a Marxist- 
Humanjst and an organizational man. Of course, Denby 
had his own originality. As Raya Dunayevskaya de- 
scribed first hearing him speak in 1948: “He had already 
become a leader of wildcats, a ‘politico,’ but the talk I 
heard him give of tenant farming in the South and fac- 
tory work in the North was far from being a ‘political 
speech.’ Listening to him, you felt you were witnessing 
an individual’s life that was somehow universal, and 
that touched you personally.” 

Denby gives voice to the concept of workers as reason 
and as subjects of revolution. It’s an organizational idea 
which gives workers confidence in their own ideas. That 
doesn’t come automatically but takes a certain break 
from the bourgeois thought which is all around us, and 
which tells us that we have no thoughts or ideas of sub- 
stance to contribute to the world. With that needed 
break we recognize that our fives can determine the 
world. Sometimes it may mean writing out what we 
feel, or, if not by pen and paper, telling an oral history. 
The spoken word also has the power to determine the 
thought and ideas of freedom. i 

The concept of worker-editor developed by Raya] 
Dunayevskaya in 1955 with the founding of News 
and Letters Committees and the newspaper News & 
Letters, which had Charles Denby as its editor, can- 
not be separated from her own philosophic digging 
into Hegel, Marx and Lenin. This too cannot be sepa- 
rated from the historic time in 1953, when, with thej 
death of Stalin, Denby said the workers in his plant 
were saying, "I have just the man to fill Stalin’s 
shoes— my foreman.” 

Raya felt Stalin’s death would lift an incubus from 
the heads of the East European workers and that work- 
ers’ revolt would follow. She wrote an article emphasiz- 
ing the many unrecorded forms of the Russian workers’ 
hidden revolt at the point of production. And then on 
April 18, 1953, one month after Stalin’s death, Raya 
wrote “Then and Now: 1920 and 1953” on the Trade 
Union Debate that took place in Russia in 1920. “By 
then,” she wrote, “I was not fully satisfied with the eco- 
nomic and political analysis, but wanted to work oui 
the philosophic ground. All these happenings couldn’l 
be accidental; nothing that historic can be without rea- 
son.” This led to her 1953 Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes 
which also gave voice to her category of worker as rea 
son. 

I think it is impossible to separate Charles Denby’ 
Indignant Heart from Raya Dunayevskaya’s break 
through on Hegel’s Absolute Idea, that is to say, : 
new unity of theory and practice which Raya dis 
cussed with Denby as the relationship of workers t 
philosophy. 

In Raya’s “In Memoriam” to Charles Denby, sh 
quoted Denby from his pamphlet, Workers' Battle Ac 
tomation, to show the reality of production and th 
production worker: 

The intellectual — be he scientist, engineer or writer- 
may think automation means the elimination c 
heavy labor. The production worker sees it as th 
elimination of the laborer, (p. 7) 

Then, in Indignant Heart, Denby showed how Mar 
caught the reality of capitalism in his day in a way tha 
illuminates the 1980s: 

...We have the new robot of unimation. It is the las 
step of the capitalist’s dream of replacing what Mar 
said was, in the capitalist’s view, the “refractor 
hand of labor.” What they don’t understand is ths 
they cannot eliminate that “refractory hand,” whic 
|s still the gravedigger of capitalism, (p. 288) 

In the same section of Raya’s “In Memoriam” 
Denby titled “The Relationship of Reality to Philosc 
phy,” she singled out the meaning of Denby being tl 
editor of News & Letters. In her view, News & Letter 
manifested so unique a combination of worker and ii 
continued qn page 10) , 
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Black/Red View 


China’s racism exposed 


by John Alan 

Over the Christmas holidays and the beginning week 
of this year the world witnessed a phenomenal outbreak 
of extensive, American-style anti-Black racism against 
Africans studying in China. According to Xinhua, the 
official Chinese news agency, on Dec. 27 2,000 to 3,000 
Chinese students at the Hehai University in Nanjing 
shouting “Down with Black devils!” threw stones and 
bottles smashing windows at the dormitory housing Af- 
rican students. 

This demonstration was followed by a march of thou- 
sands of Chinese workers and students through the city 
of Nanjing shouting an extraordinary combination of 
racist and democratic slogans, and a sit-in in front of 
the provincial headquarters building. 

The racial demonstrations at Nanjing were touched 
off by a clash between African students and gate keep- 
ers at Hehai University over the refusal of the Africans 
to show their identity cards and register the names of 
the Chinese women who came with them to a Christ- 
mas Eve dance. 

By Jan. 5 the Nanjing racial confrontations had 
spread to other campuses as well as to the capital. At 
Beijing University student protestors demanded “protec- 
tion of women’s rights,” African “hooligans go home,” 
and “a safe campus.” 

ON CONTRADICTIONS OF RACE 

It is quite obvious that this wave of anti- African pro- 
test is permeated with many contradictions. It is at 
once retrogressive in its racist and sexist ideology, and 
yet it expresses a sharp dissatisfaction with the Zhao 
Ziyang/Deng Xiaoping regime by demanding more de- 
mocracy in China. 

There is no doubt that the Chinese authorities are 
aware of this duality. They have reinforced it by di- 
recting the repressive force of the police against the 
defensive action of the Africans and other Third 
World students, who were mainly fleeing the racist 
wrath of the Chinese students, and by announcing 
that no Chinese student will be punished for the at- 
tacks on the African dormitory or for the destruction 
of the African students’ belongings. 

This open partiality toward the Chinese students was 
further demonstrated by the refusal of the Chinese for- 
eign ministry to meet with African envoys to discuss 
this racial tension. 

Although the racial unrest in China has some of the 
same features of racism faced by Blacks in this country, 
its cause has to be found within the current objective 
realities of China. Neither can this racist turmoil be ex- 
plained by a remote, medieval concept of “Black” lin- 
gering in Chinese culture, as some Western commenta- 
tors hold. 

WHITHER CHINA? 

Two years ago Raya Dunayevskaya wrote in News & 
Letters (“Theory/Practice” column “Whither China?” 
Feb. 27, 1987) an analysis of the 1986-87 Chinese stu- 
dent protest movement against the Deng regime. That 
movement, she emphasized, was not the cause or the 
consequence of bringing the internal crisis in China to a 
climax, it only brought the turmoil out into the open. 
What essentially is at stake is the kind of society that 
will replace Deng. 

Ten years of Deng’s “reforms” has not proven to be a 
revolutionary alternative to Mao’s state-capitalism and 
permanent disorder. Instead they have meant a new re- 
alignment with world capitalism, i.e., the creation within 
China of large economic zones of entrepreneurial capi- 
talism specifically to receive foreign capital from Japan 
and the U.S. And, significantly, the creation of a new 

CHA lockdown 

Chicago, III. — “Lockdown,” prison lockdown, is 
how West Side tenants in Chicago Housing Authority 
projects described the surprise holiday raids at several 
CHA developments. While tenants complained of the 
prison-like conditions recently instituted in the projects, 
where they are forced to carry identification “passes” 
and must go through a security check, a law suit filed 
against the Chicago Fire Department alleged that white 
paramedics allowed a young Black boy to die from an 
asthma attack when they left the scene. 

Residents of the Dearborn Homes projects said that 
paramedics refused to enter the building when they 
were called to aid the son of Sharon Jamagin. Said one 
angry tenant, “They could have saved that boy. It’s just 
another example of Blacks, particularly poor Blacks, 
being slighted in services.” 

By contrast, the Chicago Police Department has had 
no problem in sweeping through CHA buildings heavily 
armed, and violating the civil rights of CHA residents. 
As one housing activist who lives in the Henry Horner 
projects on the West Side said, “They (CHA) want safe- 
ty, but they’ve locked the problems on the inside with 
everyone else. The guards go there with the mentality 
to punish someone. It’s nothing more than a lockdown.” 

Although many of Chicago’s Black leaders have de- 
fended this violation of the civil rights of CHA residents 
in the name of “fighting crime, gangs and drugs,” and 
the Chicago Defender has editorialized in support of 
the raids and security checks, the tenants have begun 
to organize protests and have gotten the ACLU to file a 
lawsuit against the CHA in their behalf. It is yet to be 
seen whether the tenants through their opposition will 
succeed in bringing their fight to the current mayoral 
campaign. A^er alL t|ie lpte. Majypr Harold Washington 
won much of his Black grass-roots support in the pro- 
jects of the CHA. 


type of state-capitalist factory manager who has no ide- 
ological connection with the working class other than 
demanding that workers produce more and more, or be 
fired. 

In the conclusion of her analysis of the 1986-87 
demonstrations Raya Dunayevskaya wrote that they 
only brought to the front the myriad crises boiling in 
China and she asked what is still a crucial question 
related to the current racial situation in China. She 
wanted to know whether Deng, caught between the 
two nuclear powers, U.S. and Russia, has "given up 
hope that there is an independent Third World that 
would lead to independence from both Russia and 
the U.S.” The failure to seek a revolutionary new 
path leads inevitably to retro gressionism and a pol- 
lution of ideology of which racism is a characteristic. 



African students in Beijing protest racist attacks. 


But here it must be noted that Mao is not an alterna- 
tive to the Deng/Zhao regime. It is true that Mao’s 
China had a gravitational pull on many of the leaders 
of the Afro-Asian revolutions, because it was poor and 
non-white. Yet he never brought to those revolutions a 
philosophic vision of new human society. As far as race 
was concerned, Mao never understood the revolutionary 
dimension of color. At the very moment of his “cultural 
revolution,” African students were not permitted to 
come into contact with Chinese students; they were, as 
one Chinese student put it: “separated into a ghetto.” 
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(continued from page 1) 

they saw that the possibility of something new was now 
smashed. Many then had to retreat and assess the 
whole situation. 

We in the Oilfield Workers Trade Union (OWTU) 
have had a very close relationship with the progressive 
movement throughout the Eastern Caribbean, Maurice, 
of course, being one of those people. Maurice often vis- 
ited our union to give lectures before he became prime 
minister. And the last time he visited Trinidad, in July 
1983, for the Caribbean heads of government summit 
(CARICOM), he specially requested a reception at the 
OWTU. 

We also knew Bernard Coard because he was a lec- 
turer at the University (of the West Indies) campus in 
Trinidad for many years, at the Institute of Internation- 
al Relations. Bernard was known as a progressive lec- 
turer, but he was not known as a “Marxist.” In the pe- 
riod when Maurice and others were being beaten, bru- 
talized and killed in Grenada under Gairy, Bernard was 
out of Grenada for that entire period. 

After 1979, we were always concerned about Ber- 
nard’s position because of his relation to a number of 
groups in the region whom we identified as trying to 
impose a type of political culture that was quite alien to 
the experience of the Caribbean people, and in our view 
tended to be very elitist. So, we were rather estranged 
from Bernard and others in Grenada for a number of 
years, and had to rectify that with Maurice in 1982. We 
only began to resume a close relationship in 1983, and 
were about to cement that just around the time he was 
killed. 

CRISIS OF THE PARTY 

When we first heard that Maurice was under house 
arrest we had absolutely no hesitation in supporting 
him. We tried to intervene in that crisis by sending 
messages to the government that they should free 
Maurice from house arrest. Of course, they didn’t listen 
' to what we had to say. And immediately at ttfe' time of 
Maurice’s murder, that night we held a * missive 1 i?igil in 
Port-of-Spain with thousands and thousands of people 


| Miami burning— again \ 

Only days after outgoing President Ronald Reagan at- 
tacked Black leaders for “creating” America’s race prob- 
lem, Black Miami unleashed a spontaneous revolt in 
protest of the police killing of two Black motorcyclists. 
Not only is this the fourth outburst of Black revolt in 
Miami in this decade, but the circumstances surround- 
ing this Martin Luther King Day (Jan. 16) eruption 
were similar to the events which brought forth the first 
Miami rebellion in 1980. Then as now, Miami police 
chased and shot a Black motorcyclist in cold-blood. 

The hundreds of Black residents of the Overtown 
area who took to the streets to confront the Dade 
County police and the Metro SWAT team, once again 
responded to the indiscriminate police brutality which 
has become a way of life for Blacks in Miami. As the 
city spruces itself up for a Super Bowl that is to be 
played in a stadium that was built upon the displace- 
ment of hundreds of Black families, the Black residents 
of Overtown have again subpoenaed the conscience of 
America, and put it on trial. 

Furthermore, a second day of revolt has spread from 
Overtown to the larger Black ghetto of Liberty City. 
Florida’s Gov. Martinez has threatened to bring in the 
National Guard to quell the rebellions, while schools 
have been summarily closed in the Overtown area. This 
is but part of the cost of showcasing Miami for the Su- 
per Bowl. It is no wonder that as one Black resident 
said, Black people are “getting madder and madder. 
There’s a lot of hatred from us. This has been brewing 
for a long time.” 

Like past disturbances, the Overtown/Liberty City re- 
bellions on Martin Luther King Day, 1989, not only saw 
Black mass outrage, but saw Blacks organized and 
armed. Thus, it was no mere language of despair in 
which Black Miami spoke. Rather, as one Black woman 
declared: “They got to listen to us sometime.” 

What the rich and powerful have heard is unmistaka- 
ble. And its meaning wasn’t lost, even on the Super 
Bowl football players. As one player for the Cincinnati 
Bengals said, “We went to a movie and saw ‘Mississippi 
Burning,’ then we came back and turned on our TV 
sets and saw Miami burning.” 

To be sure, the racism that Ronald Reagan believes 
to be the product of the imagination of Black minds 
was not limited to attacks on Black America, but was 
also directed at Black South Africa, on this Martin Lu- 
ther King Day. 

At De Paul University in Chicago, the editor of the 
school’s student newspaper wrote a vicious, racist article 
denouncing the visit Maki Mandela (who was invited to 
speak at the school on Martin Luther King Day) on the 
grounds that her father, the jailed South African free- 
dom fighter Nelson Mandela, is a “terrorist and a 
thug.” Outraged, dozens of students marched from the 
hall where Maki Mandela spoke on Jan. 16 to the office 
of the school’s newspaper, demanding the editor’s dis- 
missal and the publication of a retraction of his article. 

Meanwhile, in Los Angeles over 1,500 rallied in sup- 
port of the South African freedom struggle on Martin 
Luther King Day, in one of the largest anti-apartheid 
rallies held in the city in some time. The rally followed 
a three-day sit-in at the South African consulate by 30 
anti-apartheid activists. 


On Grenada’s Revolution 

in solidarity with the people of Grenada. 

The lessons, therefore, that arise out of the whole 
Grenadian experience is that as part of the struggle for 
change in the Caribbean we must build a new kind of 
democracy which has two interrelated aspects: one is 
that there must be democratic institutions of workers’ 
and people’s power, institutions that have real power in 
society; and the other aspect is that there should be a 
new kind of political party. 

One of the traditions that came out of Grenada which 
we need to deal with is that the party must control the 
trade unions, the party must control the government to- 
tally, etc. In Grenada, this boiled down to 14 or so peo- 
ple in the Central Committee of the Political Bureau 
controlling everything. 

Our view is that the trade unions must be independ- 
ent of any political party. The power of the OWTU is 
predicated on a) its internal democracy (one man, one 
vote), and b) its independence from all the political par- 
ties. And we say that that must continue even after a 
fundamental change has taken place in the country, so 
that the party wouldn’t control the trade unions and we 
end up with the kind of revolt that happened in Poland. 

When the Grenada events took place in October, 
1983, there was a constitutional committee beginning its 
work. It is our view that the new constitution would 
have given power, for the first time, to the parish coun- 
cils and the zonal councils that had been established by 
the PRG (People’s Revolutionary Government). Yes, 
state officials had to come before the people’s councils 
and explain why this or that was done, etc., but the 
councils didn’t have enough power. Clearly, had those 
institutions been vested with real power, it would have 
reduced the power of the party, and therefore, would 
have reduced the power of Coard. Coard had to move 
before that process had gone too far. 

The Grenadian revolution, in our view, was destroyed 
with the murder of Maurice. The destruction of the 
Grenadian revolution toqk place from within. Its fate, of 
course, was sealed by the American j^yasion. fiut' the 
American invasion isn’t what destroyed’ the' revolution 
itself. It is what took place inside. 
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Eyewitness report; Peru’s crisis engenders new revolts 


I returned home for a visit to Lima, Peru for a month 
recently. I was shocked to see people lined up and 
struggling to buy construction materials where there 
had never been a shortage of iron and cement before. 
Men and women spoke loudly and angrily against Presi- 
dent Alan Garcia. “This president is a disgrace,” they 
said. “He is a mockery.” 

I met people all over protesting about the lack of 
milk, rice, sugar, oil, beans and bread. Mothers said, 
"We are desperate,” and "We don’t know what to do 
to feed our children.” People told me these foods 
were smuggled to Ecuador and Chile for high prices. 

In July, a loaf of bread cost one inti; in December it 
cost 22 intis. A can of milk which cost 48 intis in 1978, 
cost 250 intis 10 years later. Bus fare is 80 intis, a kilo 
of sugar is 400 intis, a kilo of meat costs 3,000 intis. 
Minimum wage is 24,000 intis, about $12 a month; a 
Sank employee makes 100,000 intis, about $50. 

Prices are rising so high and so rapidly that there 
is now a special word for it you hear all over: pa- 
quetazo. When Garcia gave his presidential speech 
for Independence Day, July 28, everyone expected 
him to talk about the paquetazo, but he talked about 
terrorism for two hours and didn’t mention the econ- 
omy. 

Ever since Peru became independent, over 150 
years ago, it has remained dependent on imports for 
food, medicine and many other commodities. Today 
the government can import almost nothing because 
the Central Bank doesn’t have a penny in foreign ex- 
change reserves. 

Garcia belongs to the long-time opposition Aprista 
Party. He was elected in 1985, with 53% of the vote, 
on his promise to improve the economy and put an 
end to poverty and hunger. Today, nobody believes 
in him. People call him a "crazy horse” and a liar. 

Marx said "capitalism engenders its own grave- 
diggers,” and that is what is happening in Peru now. 
On July 19 and 20, there was a nationwide strike 
against hunger and for higher wages. It was organ- 
ized by the General Confederation of Peruvian Work- 
ers and two million workers stopped work for 24 
hours. On Dec. 29, 600,000 workers went on strike 
demanding the return of the union leader Oscar Del- 


gado, who had been captured by the secret police. 
Nobody knows if he is a live or dead. 

Peru’s economic disaster continues to degenerate un- 
der capitalist domination, and the country is now sink- 
ing more deeply than ever. Unemployment is rising, 
most people are underemployed, there is super-inflation 
and inti devaluation. Annual per capita income is at a 
20-year low of less than $1000. The economic disarray 
has plunged Peru into the worst economic crisis of the 
century. Garcia's nationalism and chauvinism are a defi- 


cient strategy to attack capitalism’s problems. 

Meanwhile; the Peruvian people’s mass strikes have 
shown that their continuous unrest contains the seeds 
of a future revolution and the birth of a new society. 
Both the economic crisis and the unrest are reflected in 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s description of the emergence of 
state-capitalism as a world-wide “new stage of economic 
development, and inseparable from this objective foun- 
dation, was the subjective — the new forms of revolt by 
the proletariat, Black, youth, women.” — Runa 


Labor struggle in Norway 


Editor’s note: The following article consists of excerpts of 
a report sent to us by Motiva Forlag, Postbocks 9340, Valer- 
enga 0610, Oslo, Norway. 

Oslo, Norway — The last couple of years have seen 
several struggles by workers in Norway against the clos- 
ing of factories or reductions in the number employed. 
Because these factories are very often the only impor- 
tant one in the town, the closure is fought not only by 
the workers, but by the whole population of the town. 
In this way the workers’ resistance has been immediate- 
ly transformed into a popular resistance, supported by 
almost everyone in the area. 

To give you one example: a major food production 
company was going to close down one plant. This led 
to a big resistance by the workers, unions and politi- 
cians of that district. The company yielded, but just 
as the company decided not to close this plant it im- 
mediately announced the closure of another plant in 
a different part of the country. This in turn produced 
heavy resistance by the workers of this plant and the 
district, leading the local trade unions to call a half- 
day "general strike” by 2,200 workers. 

Many of the local struggles taking place are not over 
the question of wages or layoffs. Thus for about half a 
week in the middle of October the workers and staff of 
the company that flies workers to the oil platforms 
staged a sit-down strike. They struck against harass- 
ment of union officials and the proposed merger of this 
company with another. Four hundred and fifty workers 
in five different towns took part in this strike. 


U.S. - Russia realignment only deepens global crises 
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as does the treaty on Intermediate Nuclear Forces 
(INF)? Why not also, as Gorbachev proposed during his 
December visit to the United Nations, cut sharply the 
number of tanks in Europe? 

As Left military analyst Gordon Adams wrote last 
year: “The superpowers are fashioning a treaty...that 
would permit a full modernization of each country’s nu- 
clear arsenal. In the end, each side may well end up 
with 6,000 strategic warheads based entirely on modem 
strategic weapons (some still on the drawing boards).” 
That’s still enough to kill us all many times over. 

PLATITUDES IN PARIS ON CHEMICAL 
WEAPONS 

The January 1989 international chemical weapons 
conference in Paris was conducted in the same sancti- 
monious spirit, while nothing was actually done about 
chpmical weapons. Before the conference the Russians, 
probably the world’s largest producer and storer of 
chemical weapons, announced suddenly that they would 
begin to destroy some of their stockpile estimated at up 
to 300,000 tons. 

As to the U.S. role in chemical weapons, greatly ex- 
panded under Reagan, the New York Times (1/9/89) 
reported from Paris (without any apparent irony) that a 
“senior American official” (i.e. Secretary of State 
George Shultz, speaking anonymously) “said the United 
States has been routinely destroying obsolete chemical 
weapons in a pilot destmction plant in Toole, Utah, as 
it was producing new, safer chemical weapons”! (em- 
phasis added) As with missiles, so too with chemical 
weapons: scrap the old, develop newer and more dan- 
gerous ones, and call the whole thing disarmament. 

But the true nature of the “peace” of Reagan-Bush- 
Gorbachev is best seen in the so-called “regional con- 
flicts” of the Third World, where live human beings are 
being massacred, tortured and brutalized by the thou- 
sands. The “peace” planned for them from above by the 
superpowers is a deceptive one indeed. 

"REGIONAL CONFLICTS” AND THE SUPER- 
POWERS 

The new U.S.-Russia “detente” has so far attempted 
to broker solutions to so-called “regional conflicts” in 
Namibia-Angola, in Afghanistan, in Cambodia, and in 
the Iran-Iraq War. But as the Kurds of Iraq know, 
“peace” meant that the Saddam Hussein government 
was able to turn its full armed might — including poison 
g&s — against them. As the Iranians know, “peace” has 
meant thousands of executions of political prisoners by 
Khomeini. As the Afghans know, especially the women 
activists, the expected exit of Russia could usher in an 
extremely reactionary type of Islamic fundamentalism, 
including pogroms against unveiled women, plus the 
probability of murderous civil war between the various 
Islamic factions, the most reactionary of which have 
been favored with lavish aid by their outside support- 
ers — an unholy alliance of the U.S., Pakistan and Iran. 

Gr take Cambodia: today the Vietnamese, pressured 
by Russia, China and the U.S., are pulling out of Cam- 
bodia. Poised to move in once again are the genocidal 
Khmer Rouge, killers of 1.5 million people, who have 
survived as a major military force since 1979 largely due 
to ^Chinese, Thai* ,ap^l ( y,S, support. t 


Most revealing of all is the situation in Namibia. 
The December 1988 signing of the U.S.-Russia-bro- 
kered Namibian independence agreement between 
South Africa, Cuba and Angola, with the support of 
the Namibian revolutionary group SWAPO (South- 
West Africa Peoples Organization), is hardly the 
great victory for the movement some are claiming it 
to be. Angola has just closed down the bases for the 
South African guerrillas of the African National Con- 
gress (ANC), bases the ANC has maintained ever 
since Angola was liberated from Portugal in 1975- 
1976. Moreover, on Jan. 13, in one of his first foreign 
policy pronouncements. Bush wrote a letter to the 
South African-backed Angolan contras of IJNJTA, 
promising that in his administration these reaction- 
aries will continue to receive "all appropriate and ef- 
fective assistance.” The next day Bush released a re- 
port calling the ANC a "terrorist” organization! 

Though Namibia may get some form of independence 
and majority rule by its Black population, SWAPO leader 
Andimba Toivo Ya Toivo charged on Jan. 7 that UNIT A 
and South Africa are training members of the Herero eth- 
nic group as part of a contra-type force to undermine 
Namibia’s independence, charges echoed by Rev. Jesse 
Jackson. 

"TWO WORLDS” IN EACH COUNTRY 

The Czechoslovak opposition group Charter 77 spoke 
to the fact that “detente” between the superpowers will 
not exactly usher in the millenium, when it declared, 
“Real peace does not mean only the removal of despo- 
tism from relations among states, but also from rela- 
tions between state power and a human being.” While 
the quest for new human relations remains the preoccu- 
pation of the peoples, East and West, the establishment 
ideologues — on both sides — look instead for openings for 
global power moves. 

As Dmitri K. Simes, who is certainly no Leftist, wrote 
in the New York Times (12/27/88), “Paradoxically, the 
Soviet-American rapprochement makes military power 
more useful as a United States foreign policy instru- 
ment.. .Removing the constant concern about Soviet 
counteraction permits Washington greater reliance on 
military forces in a crisis.” Simes’ point is that those 
who contemplate challenging important American inter- 
ests, such as the Sandinistas and Cuba, might think 
twice if America’s hands were relatively untied. 

From the development of new missiles, lasers, and 
chemical weapons, to the greater “freedom” the super- 
powers now feel to attack smaller countries, to the very 
contradictory and sometimes actually retrogressive na- 
ture of the settlements of the so-called “regional” con- 
flicts, the actions and policies bequeathed to us in 1989 
by Reagan-Bush-Gorbachev are no path toward peace. 

The truth is that the actuality of continued war and 
oppression throughout this nuclearly- armed, state-capi- 
talist world will not be changed by the actions of the 
rulers. It will be changed only by the world-wide strug- 
gle for freedom by the forces of revolution within each 
country. It is the struggles of these forces of revolu- 
tion — of labor, of women, of youth, of the Black dimen- 
sion — armed with the philosophy of freedom, that alone 
caq frqajte a very different future from the one the rul- 
ers have in store for us. M ? ,-u. 


Wages halve been declining for several years. This 
year wage raises were restricted to 1 krone per hour 
(15<t), and a law was passed banning all further raises. 
This law was protested by more than 300,000 who went 
on a two-hotur demonstration strike in March, 1988. 

Recently the proposed budgets for next year in the 
different communities were published. They have one 
thing in common: cuts, reductions of services, and high- 
er fees. Throughout the country as many as 140,000 
jobs in the state and local administration will disapear 
next year. Also the government of Oslo has proposed to 
sell municipal enterprises to private companies. This 
budget has provoked the unions, and they organized a 
three-hour demonstration with 10,000 participants. 

In Halden, a town with approximately 26,000 in- 
habitants, there was a "general strike” last Nov. 3 
with 10,000 on strike who took part in a demon- 
stration. The unions organized this action to protest 
against the proposed closing of the local hospital. 
Even though Halden is only 120 kilometers (75 miles) 
from Oslo, the newspapers here wrote nothing about 
this strike: i The only exception was the social-demo- 
cratic daily which carried a small notice. In Sauda, a 
small town on the west coast of Norway, 3,000 of the 
5,500 inhabitants took part in a demonstration to 
protest against the closing of the local hospital on 
November the 14th. 

Within the unions and the Left there are some initia- 
tives to try and radicalize the unions. An opposition is 
growing that has organized two national opposition con- 
ferences. 


Essay Article 
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tellectual that Denby’s interest in philosophy was never 
separated from action. Raya showed that in Denby the 
concept of the thought and activity of the common man 
is the jumping off point for masses in motion, i.e., revo- 
lution.As Raya wrote: “...the truth is that the genius of 
Charles Denby lies in the fact that the story of his 
life — Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal — is 
the history of workers’ struggles for freedom, his and 
all others the world over.” 

We can also look forward to reading Prof. Harris’s in- 
troduction to the new edition. I liked Prof. Harris’s in- 
troduction overall. The one point of major disagreement 
with Prof. Harris’s introduction I do have, however, is 
that he seems to add a twist to Denby’s view that 
Black labor rejected the Communist, Trotskyist and 
Maoist style of communism. This does not spell out a 
rejection of Marx’s Marxism, nor a commitment of 
Bit cks to the American system “even at a time of se- 
vere racial discrimination,” which is the mistaken view 
that Prof. Harris seems to draw from Indignant Heart. 
Denby himself was a Marxist. 

What has made a 1980s view of a new edition of in- 
dignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal so impor- 
tant is that we have lived through eight years of Reag- 
an and now face four more years of Reaganism under 
Bush/Quayle. We must face up to this sobering reality 
even when there is no mass movement. There is still 
the need to clear our heads to re-think and deepen our 
philosophical concepts. 

It was not just the whole experience of the revolu- 
tionary 1950s and ’60s which Denby credits for his 
development, but the organizational and philosophic 
deepening of Raya Dunayevskaya’s May 12 and 20, 
1953 Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes. That philosophic 
ground-breaking gave birth to a new beginning in 
revolutionary thought. It gave voice to the move- 
ment from practice as a form of theory, and brought 
workers and intellectuals together on equal ground. 

Raya’s vision of a workers’ paper, with a worker as' 
editor of a Marxist paper — and Denby was that work- 
er — demonstrated that workers could become genuine 
contributors to the theoretical working out of the Idea 
of freedom for our age. In her In “Memoriam” to Den- 
by, Raya concluded: 

The inseparability of philosophy and revolution moti- 
vated Denby from the moment he became editor in 
1955 to the very last days of his life, and he always 
had some sentence he would single out from various 
theoretical works that became his favorites. Thus 
from Marxism and Freedom he was always quoting: 
“There is nothing in thought — not even in the 
thought of a genius — that has not been in the activi- 
ty of the common man.” 

Denby was a man who had a lot to contribute to the 
concept of philosophy as action, from actively partici- 
pating in Black and working-class struggles to actively 
working out the self-determination of the Idea of free- 
dom > ' t 
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A continuing discussion: 

On youth, philosophy and organization 


Editor’s note: The December 1988 issue of News & Let- 
ters carried an article by Joe, a student from DeKalb, Illi- 
nois, on youth’s search for non-elitist forms of organization 
in relation to Raya Dunayevskaya’s 1953 Letters on Hegel’s 
Absolutes. The following are responses to Joe’s article. 

Los Angeles, Cal. — The great thing about Joe’s 
article on the Youth page of the December issue of 
News & Letters is the fact that he refuses to tail-end 
the reformist Progressive Student Network, as well as 
other vanguard-type organizations. He gave me a cer- 
tain sense that the common conception of leadership 
must be destroyed if we are to achieve anything of the 
needed deep uprooting of this class society. 

Nevertheless I question his view that the opposite of 
vanguard-type leadership can be the spontaneous opin- 
ions and reactions that come from people in a mass 
movement. He almost makes it seem as if all direction 
can be worked out simply through open discussion, as if 
that alone would naturally bring on the unity of the 
Theoretical and Practical Idea. 

The need to work out new forms of organization, to 
be able to see and help realize a new type of revolution, 
cannot be left at opposition to rigid Left politicking. In 
her June 1, 1987, writing (in the January-February, 1988 
N&L) Raya Dunayevskaya wrote: “Why did we think 
once we took the big step of separating, indeed break- 
ing, with the elitist party, that it is sufficient to do so 
politically without doing so philosophically?” 

In reading the May 12, 1953, "Letter on Hegel’s 
Absolutes” I didn’t see any indication of spontaneity 
being "continuation”; at best it is evidence of the 
new that is struggling to be born within the old. But 
even here she shows that socialism, the Idea, is more 
in evidence in the Paris Commune, as Marx showed, 
or in the Soviet, or with the CIO. But even in these 
various phases it is not the Absolute, for "it is the 
Absolute only in its completion.” 

In other words the progress towards the Absolute, 
containing the Absolute within it, signifies the negation, 
the transition from the old (capitalism). But this trans- 
ition (whether the old philosophies, Soviets, or CIO) 
cannot itself be the needed totality. The opposition be- 
tween theory and practice still exists, the transcendence 
of it (negation of the negation) only coming about 
through each individual’s (the proletariat’s) grasp of the 
abstract concept of total freedom. 

— Joe Weerth 
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New York, N.Y. — I found a passion similar to 
Joe’s in his “Critique of leadership” when I met high 
school students involved in SOS Racism in New York 
City last year. They were especially incensed when 
members of the Revolutionary Communist Party tried 
to take over their group. However, many of these stu- 
dents discovered the limitations of spontaneity and col- 
lective leadership after a year of participating in demon- 
strations on many issues and giving educational pro- 
grams about racism. Despite their decentralization they 
still faced difficulties in working out relations with stu- 
dents at a 99% Black and Hispanic high school nearby, 
and found vicious racial attacks still on the rise in New 
York. 

When they invited Lou Turner, Black World col- 
umnist for N&L, to talk to them during Black history 
month, out poured myriad questions about history 
and theory. The first question asked was by a young 
woman: "I feel like it’s not enough to just be an ac- 
tivist. How do we clear our heads?” Some students 
in SOS Racism sharply opposed any discussion of 
Marx’s philosophy of revolution or of history in their 
meetings, but others actively sought such discus- 
sions. 

To me “clearing our heads” certainly begins with rec- 
ognizing, as Joe puts it, that “self-development oc- 
curs.. .through open discussion.” But spontaneity, even 
when it’s as great as what the SOS Racism students 
did, is still only a beginning point. Once you reject the 
vanguard party, aren’t you still faced with transcending 
the historical opposites of a philosophy of revolution 
and organization? — Laurie Cashdan 


Youth in Revolt 



by Franklin Dmitryev 

For two weeks in December, tens of thousands of 
students and many faculty members demonstrated in 
several West German cities to protest overcrowding, 
a student housing shortage and the shifting of fund- 
ing and hiring away from the humanities and to- 
wards science and technology. 

* * * 

At the opening of Turkey’s state-controlled “Youth 
Council” Oct. 25, activist youth shouted slogans and 
read a statement of their grievances, then walked out 
when they were not listened to. Riot police waiting out- 
side attacked the students, beat them with batons, 
dragged women by the hair and detained 19 students at 
a torture center. Also in October, Turkish students held 
a cafeteria boycott to protest high prices and called for 
the removal of political police from campuses. 

— Information from Turkey Newsletter 
* * * 

A New Hampshire judge ordered Dartmouth College 
to re-admit two students who were suspended after 
their racist harassment of a Black professor. Judge 
Bruce Mohl’s excuse was that a member of the discipli- 
nary committee might have been biased, since he had 
signed a letter protesting a misogynist article in the 
right-wing Dartmouth Review, of which the two stu- 
dents are staff members. 

* * * 

Hamadi Abu Sultan of Shati refugee camp in the 
Gaza Strip died Jan. 14. The 12-year-old girl was killed 
by one of the Israeli Army’s new, supposedly non-lethal 
bullets, whose introduction coincided with more liberal 
army guidelines for opening fire. In the five days prior 
to press time, ten Palestinians died from army gunfire, 
at least seven of them aged 11 to 17 years, sparking 
strikes and angry protests in the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip. 

* * * 

With some support from faculty and rectors, college 
students throughout Hungary held strikes and demon- 
strations demanding greater autonomy for colleges, im- 
proved courses, better pay for faculty and more aid for 
students. 

* # * 

Twenty Black medical students at the University of 
Witwatersrand in South Africa boycotted the official 
commencement and held an alternative ceremony in a 
nearby township. Later in December the Black Students 
Society, which helped organize the boycott, was banned 
by the government along with three other organizations 
of Black high school and college students. 


j Stop rape now! | 

This month I have been receiving many reports about 
the increasing number of rapes on U.S. campuses. The 
descriptions of these rapes and the enormous danger 
which women face are chilling. The only bright spot is 
that women students have been fighting back. 

• At the University of Illinois at Champaign-Urbana, 
500 students held a rally after a series of rapes for 
which no one has been convicted. 

• At Brown University of Providence, R.I., 300 stu- 
dents gathered on the campus green in November to 
demonstrate against rape. A march and candlelight vigil 
were organized by the Women’s Political Coalition. 

• At the University of Southern California in Los An- 
geles, protests against rapes compelled the university to 
begin an escort service. 

What is finally coming out in the open is that more 
and more women have been victims of acquaintance 
and date rapes. Indeed, the disturbing statistic is that 
date rapes account for about 95% of campus rapes. Fur- 
thermore, while the university estimates that only one 
out of ten rapes is reported, women working against 
rape say a more realistic estimate is one out of every 
100 ! 

Student protests have forced some universities to 
set up sexual assault task forces, increase lighting on 
campuses and begin escort services. But these mea- 
sures are aimed only at rapes by strangers, not date 
or acquaintance rapes. In cases when date rapes 
have been reported, most universities have not even 
scheduled hearings! 

I was incensed by one story I read in The New York 
Times (1/1/89). At Western College, when a hearing 
was scheduled for a 17-year-old woman who had been 
raped, she learned that the rapist could have his team- 
mates there as character witnesses, but she was not 
even allowed to bring her mother or a friend. 

In other cases the rapists have only been suspend- 
ed from school. But rape is a felony. These rapists 
should be in jail. Most universities do not even have 
policies for hearings on rape and no educational pro- 
grams addressing it. ^ 

One woman activist who has organized protests 
against rapes at Northern Illinois University (NIU) at 
DeKalb, told me: “I have heard some men say that 
forcing a woman to have sex is not the same as rape. 
At a showing of the movie, ‘Deep Throat’ at NIU, some 
men passing by our picket line were saying: ‘Rape is 
cool.’ These words are like racist slurs. The atmosphere 
of our country has become such that they can say this.” 

She is raising a crucial issue. I don’t think it’s acci- 
dental that the increase of rapes on campuses has taken 
place during the past eight years of the Reagan admi- 
nistration which has turned the clock back on all rights 
and has been breeding a racist and woman-hating at- 
mosphere. These rapes cannot be stopped only with 
“crime prevention strategies.” They have much deeper 
roots in a society which breeds contempt for women as 
thinkers and independent human beings. 

It is this view which Reaganism has intensified and 
Bush aims to continue in his administration. If those of 
us who are protesting these rapes combine our actions 
with discussions on how to battle the ideological pollu- 
tion of our time and its retrogression in thought, we will 
have a much stronger movement. 

— Sheila Fuller 

‘«r 

Fight for Black justice 

Santa Monica, Cal— At Santa Monica College 
(SMC), students succeeded after a long struggle and a 
lot of hassle in officially registering a group called Stu- 
dents United for Justice (SUJ). The administration had 
tried to prevent this anti-racist and Black consciousness 
group from forming on campus. Administration officials 
had claimed that the constitution of the group has a 
racist element. 

The SUJ constitution states: "All students may join 
or be involved whether or not they are young or eld- 
erly, male or female, Black or non-Black.” The admi- 
nistration was against the use of the term "Black or 
non-Black,” stating that the SUJ was focused on 
Black consciousness and Black awareness. 

The administration called the SUJ constitution 
“segregative racism” and suggested that SUJ people 
should simply join the Black Student Union, which op- 
erates much more like a social group rather than the 
political group SUJ aims to be, striving to be more ac- 
tive in the Black community confronting racism. The 
administration didn’t want a political organization 
which is radical or takes a different attitude toward the 
problems which confront the Black community every 
day. 

The administration action against the SUJ was ille-c 
gal according to the law of the Associated Students 
manual which is a statewide manual that allows any 
students) to organize freely on a college campus. Fi- 
nally after pressure from students, with the help of 
some school employees, SUJ was officially registered 
as a campus group. 

Meanwhile, racial incidents continue to increase on 
college campuses. At the University of Califomia-Santa 
Barbara (UCSB), the administration forced the closing 
of a fraternity that takes racist stands on campus, as 
well as in the surrounding community. An article in the 
UCSB campus newspaper that discussed this adminis- 
tration action was titled: “The Time for Action Against 
Racism Is Yesterday.” * 

—Young activist 
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Our Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

The final death toll from the earthquake in Armenia 
will never be known for certain. Well over 55,000 men, 
women and children perished in the collapsed buildings. 
Over 12,000 were injured, and a half-million people are 
homeless. 

Mikhail Gorbachev cut short his U.S. visit, after his 
showcase UN “peace” talk, in order to get back to keep 
“peace” at home. In a two-day trip to Armenia, he was 
confronted by furious charges that authorities had al- 
lowed shoddy construction of death-trap buildings in 
the known quake zone. Nearly all the newly-construct- 
ed, multi-story buildings fell during the earthquake. 
Gorbachev deflected the questions about corrupt build- 
ing practices — cement mixed with too much sand and 
im unreinforced prefabricated structures — by attributing 
them to the era of “stagnation,” meaning Brezhnev’s 
rule. 

The sharpest confrontation took place over Armeni- 
ans’ charges, not reported by the official Russian media 
that was so “open” to the earthquake tragedy, that Gor- 
bachev was taking advantage of the situation to further 
suppress the nationalists. Armenia was put under de 
facto martial law. Over 20,000 Russian troops were sent 
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into the region, not to aid in rescue and relief work, but 
to maintain “law and order.” 

Members of the Karabakh Committee, coordina- 
tors of demonstrations last year that called for 
annexation of Nagorno-Karabakh away from Azer- 
baijan, were arrested in the days following the 
quake. Russian soldiers and tanks were stationed in 
Yerevan, as weli as in Baku and other parts of Az- 
erbaijan where bitter fighting had broken out only 
days before the earthquake. 

Gorbachev lashed out at those Armenians who raised 
the question of Nagorno-Karabakh during his trip, say- 
ing “They should be stopped by using all the power at 
our command...It’s not for them to decide the destiny of 
this land.” 

Days later, when the awful truth was clear that survi- 
vors buried under the rubble must finally have died 
from exposure and bulldozers moved in to level the de- 
bris, a hard look began at Gorbachev’s announced plans 
to “rebuild” Armenia. First estimates of the costs are 
pegged at $8.4 billion. They do not take into considera- 
tion whether such a task can be accomplished in the 
forecasted two years, by fiat, much less whether such 
funds will actually be “diverted” to that end in Russia’s 
crisis-ridden economy. 
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The earthquake in Armenia underlines the unnatural- 
ness of “natural” disasters. The foundations of state- 
capitalism, designed to advance technology in military 
and industrial production, don’t allow for the construc- 
tion of relatively safe human habitations. Engineering 
studies have established that it is cheaper, capitalistica- 
ly-speaking, to reinforce structures by design in an 
earthquake zone, rather than attempt to shore them up 
after they are built. Neither was done in Armenia, 
where earthquake building codes existed but were flout- 
ed. 

The minimal value placed on human life in this 
circumstance is not a monopoly of Russia. The high 
rise subsidized apartments which the Mexican gov- 
ernment built "for” its workers collapsed during the 
1985 earthquake. In the U.S., government officials 
approved construction of the Diablo Canyon nuclear 
reactor in California’s earthquake zone. 

When Russian rulers decided this time to let the 
world know about its own disaster, the outpouring from 
throughout the world, especially at the “grass roots” 
level, was staggering. That included actions from citi- 
zens across Russia, who donated hard-to-come-by items 
of food, clothing and money, as well as their own blood. 


Aftermath of Armenian earthquake 


Assassination in Brazil 


Francisco “Chico” Mendes, a leader of the rubber 
tappers union in Brazil and a foe of capitalist devasta- 
tion of the Amazon forests, was assassinated the night 
of Dec. 22. He was shot outside his home in Xapuri, in 
the western state of Acre. 

Only recently, the union had succeeded in having the 
government set aside four forest reserves for the rubber 
tappers. A landowner who claimed one of the reserved 
areas was later arrested for engineering Mendes’ death. 

Mendes helped organize the rubber tappers in Xa- 
puri to fight against exploitation by rubber barons 
who controlled the distribution system. The union 
grew in the 1970s into a movement of the 30,000 men 
and women who live by collecting natural rubber 
and other primary products in a way non-destructive 
to the rain forest. In confrontations with ranchers, 
loggers, and land speculators, the union staged em- 
pates, using their own bodies to halt the bulldozers. 

Mendes travelled outside Brazil to call world atten- 
tion to the Amazon forest destruction. He gained some 
concessions from the World Bank and other internation- 
al capitalist finance agencies, which put conservation 
stipulations on a loan to Brazil to build a road opening 
up Acre and neighboring Rondonia state. Such stipula- 
tions have largely been dead letter. 

Recent “natural” events, such as last year’s severe 
drought in North America, have focused attention again 
on the environmental dangers of deforestation of the 
Amazon. But the assault on the rain forests is a social 
struggle as well. 

Mendes had helped to found the Union of Forest 
Peoples, an alliance of rubber tappers and the native 
people fighting for existence against the guns, bull- 
dozers and diseases of land developers. The move- 
ment also sought to establish a different basis for de- 
velopment in the Amazon region, which the govern- 
ment has used as a "safety valve” for Brazil’s 
landless peasants. Once there, they barely survive on 
cleared land whose fragile soil can’t sustain crops. 

In the wake of Mendes’ murder, union representa- 
tives, ecologists and human rights activists set up “Chi- 
co Mendes Committees” in Brazil’s main cities. Their 
aim is to bring national and international pressure to 
bear on ending the war and destruction in the Amazon. 


‘Intifada will go on’ 



U.S. plans to open a “substantive dialogue” with the 
PLO (Palestine Liberation Organization) were an- 
nounced after Chairman Yasir Arafat successfully for- 
mulated a renunciation of terrorism and a recognition of 
Israel’s right to exist. The U.S. decision shook up Israeli 
rulers who, unable to form a majority government since 
last fall’s elections, quickly put together yet one more 
repressive Likud-Labor coalition. 

The persistence of the Palestinian intifada after one 
year has been the driving force of present events. The 
uprising’s immediate goal of ending the over-two-decade 
long occupation of the West Bank and Gaza appears no 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an organization of 
Marxist-Humanists that stands for the abolition of 
capitalism, whether in its private property form as in 
the U.S., or its state property form, as in Russia or 
China. We stand for the development of new human 
relations, what Marx first called a new Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcat strikes against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — ac- 
tivities which signaled a new movement from practice 
that was itself a form of theory. News & Letters was 
created so that the voices of revolt from below could 
be heard unseparated from the articulation of a phil- 
osophy of liberation. We have organized ourselves into 
a committee form of organization rather than any eli- 
tist party “to lead.” 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-87), founder of the body 
of ideas of Marxist- Humanism, became Chairwoman 
of the National Editorial Board and National Chair- 
woman of the Committees from its founding to 1987. 
Charles Denby (1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Jour- 
nal, became editor of the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works Marxism and Freedom...from 
1776 until Today; Philosophy and Revolution: from 
Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao and Rosa' 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Phil- 
osophy of Revolution spell out the philosophic 


ground of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as Amer- 
ican Civilization on Trial concretizes it on the Ameri- 
can scene and shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. These works challenge post-Marx 
Marxists to return to Marx’s Marxism. 

The new visions of the future that Dunayevskaya 
left us in her work from the 1940s to the 1980s are 
rooted in her rediscovery of Marx’s Marxism in its 
original form as a “new Humanism” and in her re-cre- 
ation of that philosophy for our age as “Marxist-Hu- 
manism.” The development of the Marxist-Humanism 
of Dunayevskaya is recorded in the documents on mi- 
crofilm and open to all under the title The Raya Du- 
nayevskaya Collection — Marxist-Humanism: A Half 
Century of its World Development, on deposit at the 
Wayne State University Archives of Labor and Urban 
Affairs in Detroit, Michigan. 

News and Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for our time. In 
opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploitative so- 
ciety, we participate in all class and freedom struggles, 
nationally and internationally. As our Constitution 
states: “It is our aim...to promote the firmest unity 
among workers. Blacks and other minorities, women, 
youth and those intellectuals who have broken with 
the ruling bureaucracy of both capital and labor.” We 
do not separate mass activities from the activity of 
thinking. Send for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 


closer to realization. Yet neither the U.S. overture to • 
the PLO, nor Israel’s intensified crackdown, have less- 
ened the daily challenge it poses. 

December proved to be one of the bloodiest 
months yet, as Israeli troops killed 31 Palestinians 
and wounded more than 400. Authorities were un- 
successful in breaking a strike and shut-down during 
the traditional Christmas events 1 in Bethlehem, which , 
cut the yearly influx of tourists and revenues to a 
trickle. 

With obvious political qvertones, Israeli forces chose 
“Fatah Day” (Jan. 1) to round up 13 Palestinians they 
charged as leaders in the ihtifada network and deported 
them to southern Lebanon; An irony is that most of the 
Palestinians who have been deportejd were barely child- 
ren when Fatah began, and have grown up under the 
1967 occupation. 

From the past year’s revolt has emerged a new con- 
sciousness, especially among the youth, which so far has 
not been eradicated by repression, succumbed to inter- 
national political maneuvering, nor been captured by 
any single ideological tendency. Of the actual struggle 
one Palestnian observed, “They can deport the whole 
country. But as long as there’s one child left, the intifa- 
da will go on.” 


Spain’s general strike 

Workers across Spain mounted a one-day general 
strike on Dec. 14. It was to date the sharpest rejection 
of the Socialist Party (SP) government’s policies, and 
the largest nationwide demonstration of labor unrest 
since the eve of the Spanish Civil War, over 50 years 
ago. Nearly eight million workers took part and brought 
industry, communications and transportation to a halt. 

The Spanish economy has experienced one of the 
highest growth rates, 5%, in West Europe. In 1987 alone, 
capitalist profits reportedly exceeded 200%! Yet none of 
this fabulous growth has meant improved conditions for 
Spanish workers. They are supporting the capitalists’ 
boom through low wages and a 19% unemployment rate. 
A central criticism leveled at Prime Minister Felipe 
Gonzalez is that the Socialists have become indifferent 
to workers’ concerns. 

The last straw came in October when the govern- 
ment proposed a subsidized youth employment plan 
in which businesses would hire 16 to 25-year-olds in 
temporary jobs at below-minimum wages. The unem- 
ployment rate for youth is 40%. 

Shortly thereafter, the two main union federations — 
the SP-affiliated General Workers Union (UGT), and 
the Workers Commissions (CC OO), linked politically 
with the Spanish Communist Party — united to call for 
the general strike. It was the first time the UGT has 
called for a strike against an SP government. 

The participation by Spanish workers in demon- 
strations and the general strike was greater than union 
leaders predicted. Thousands of youth held the first 
demonstration in early December, Gonzalez, shaken by 
the strike, agreed to talk two weeks later with union 
leaders. He also met with businessmen who have threat- 
ened lockouts if workers gain higher wages. However, it 
seems doubtful that the government, SP or otherwise, 
can “mediate” the growing class divisions as workers 
are finding their own independent political voice. 
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the crossroads 


Editorial 


As Gorbachev and Bush maneuver 

East Europe’s revolt at 


The new page of freedom written by the East Ger- 
v man and Czechoslovak masses who took to the streets 
by the millions, taking destiny into their own hands, 
stands in stark contrast to the deliberations of the su- 
perpowers at the Malta Summit, where each leader 
spoke of their desire to create a “new era” of “calm and 
stability.” While Gorbachev came to the summit (con- 
cluded just before we went to press) shaken by events 
in East Europe and Russia, he was offered new promis- 
es of economic and political support by Bush. Both em- 
braced “a new era of cooperation” as a counter-weight 
to what the rulers call the “persistent instability” 
brought on by the freedom struggles from below. 

So much has the world changed in these past few 
weeks that one Bush administration official actually 
managed for once to tell the truth, saying, “What we 
are dealing with in Eastern Europe is a revolutionary 
situation. And revolutionary situations have a dynamic 
of their own.” What drove Bush and Gorbachev into 
what they called “a new spirit of mutual assistance” at 
the Malta “non-summit summit” is their effort to con- 
tain and control this dynamic. In this sense Oleg Pere- 


sypkin of the Soviet Foreign Ministry also let the cat 
out of the bag when he said, “The interests of East and 
West have come into balance in Eastern Europe.” 

THE FERMENT FROM BELOW 

The revolutionary dynamic from which the superpow- 
ers seek to seize the initiative reached a new stage in 
mid-October, when the East German rulers failed in 
their effort to defuse the mass protests there by replac- 
ing Erich Honecker with Egon Krenz. Faced with ever 
larger mass demonstrations and the mass flight of East 
Germans to the West, Krenz opened the Berlin Wall on 
Nov. 9. Though that too was intended to defuse the 
protests, what was unmistakeable — except to the West- 
ern press — is that it was not the rulers of either East or 
West but the East German masses who forced the 
Berlin Wall open. 

What constantly troubles the rulers is that the Idea 
of Freedom recognizes no national boundaries. Thus, 
Czechoslovakia — where opposition movements witnessed 
a rebirth in the last year as some 30 new organizations 
sprang into existence — became the next powderkeg to 
explode. The turning point was reached Nov. 17, when 


police brutally broke up a rally of 10,000 in Prague. 
Though this signalled a possible “China solution” to the 
protests, the masses, far from being intimidated, em- 
barked on a whole new series of protests, as students 
organized strikes in the high schools and colleges, new 
opposition groups like Civic Forum appeared, workers 
formed strike committees in the factories, and hundreds 
of thousands poured out for 11 straight days of protests. 
Following the Nov. 27 general strike — in which seven 
million took to the streets throughout Czechoslovakia — 
the Communists were forced to agree to a series of 
sweeping reforms. 

As the protests deepened, the Czech and Slovak 
masses recollected the experience of Prague Spring 
1968, especially its vision of "Socialism with a Hu- 
man Face.” The rebirth of its spirit of Humanism 
was expressed in innumerable ways, as when one 
young woman said, "We have already learned to fly 
like birds and to swim like the fish. Isn’t it time we 
learned to live like humans?” 

What is new in 1989 even as against 1968, when 

(continued on page 5) 
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' Human Power is its own end'— Marx 
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Bush’s ongoing wars: in 
El Salvador, in the U.S. 


Black World 


Blacks 
and the 
Law 

by Lou Turner 

The racist brutalization of Blacks by the Chicago Po- 
lice Department is widespread and obvious to anyone 
living in the Black community. A Nov. 5 Chicago Trib- 
1 une poll reported that the majority of Blacks inter- 
viewed complained that the police treat Blacks unfairly. 
This followed several months of public controversy over 
new revelations of police brutality, public hearings at 
the Chicago City Council where testimoney after testi- 
[ .money gave personal documentation of police abuse, 
and a mass march through the white Bridgeport section 
of Chicago, known both for its racist treatment of 
Blacks and as the home of Mayor Richard Daley. 

CHICAGO POLICE BRUTALITY 

On this anniversary of the 1969 police murder of 
Black Panther leaders Fred Hampton and Mark Clark, 
the resurgence of police brutality surfaced in September 
1989 when a young Black man was gunned-down on the 
; South Side by a Black Chicago cop. Not only did this 
- precipitate a spontaneous rebellion, but it called atten- 
tion to the siege mentality that Blacks live with in the 
j shadow of racist police authority. As one community ac- 
i tivist explained at a local meeting to protest the South 
Side police killing, “Racism is about color, and in this 
case the color is blue vs. black.” 

Following the South Side police killing in Septem- 
j ber, fresh revelations of past incidents of police bru- 
f: tality came out. One involved the terrorizing of two 
I Black teenage youths. Fourteen-year-old Joseph 
Weaver and Calvin McLin were picked up by two 
r white cops near White Sox stadium in August, 
j slapped around, verbally abused, and then purpose- 
fully dropped off in the poor white enclave of Canary- 
Ville. There, they were chased down and beaten by a 
mob of white youths. 

Measured against the sheer magnitude of the crisis of 
Blacks and the law, the call for a citizens police review 
board is particularly ineffectual and political escapism. 
Thus, not only have exposes of police torture of Black 
inmates with beatings and electroshock in Cook County 
lock-up been ignored by Chicago’s Black political lead- 
ership, but the new round of police sweeps and “lock- 
downs” at Chicago Housing Authority (CHA) projects 
in November elicited little protest from the Black lead- 
ership. On the contrary, Black CHA director Vince 
Lane and Police Superintendent Leroy Martin are 

(continued on page 8) 
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by Michelle Landau 

A grinning President Bush didn’t even attempt one 
staged tear over the brutal torture-murder of six Jesuit 
priests, in San Salvador Nov. 16 — dragged from their 
beds before dawn and shot, and then their brains re- 
moved — as he addressed a well-heeled crowd of Repub- 
lican Party loyalists in Chicago four days later. 

When a woman, a nun, shouted out from the audi- 
ence: “Why are we killing priests in El Salvador?,” the 
President replied, “The answer is we’re not,” and 
smirking said, “and you be quiet.” When a man then 
called out “End the repression in El Salvador, in the 
name of God,” Bush retorted: “Who’s next? I love it. It 
livens things up,” as security guards dragged the protes- 
ters outside, where they were arrested by the police. 

Two days later, Bush donned his “kind and fatherly” 
image for an intimate fireside chat on Thanksgiving 
Eve. He focused his words, greased with lies, on Ameri- 
ca’s commitment to “freedom and democracy,” and the 
“new pilgrims” of East Europe setting out to realize in 
their own lands the resplendent glory of the American 
way of life. 

In truth, there could be no more opposite manifes- 
tations of the human spirit than the historic actions 
and emotions for freedom of the East European mas- 
ses in motion, and the blood and filth-soaked wars 
the Bush Administration is waging to crush libera- 
tion and life itself, both in Latin America and right 
here at home. 

The war in El Salvador, financed by the U.S. to the 
tune of $1.4 million a day, is that decade-old, dirty lit- 
tle secret that President Bush and the U.S. Congress 
worked together this year to have the American public 
forget. 

DECADE OF DEATH IN EL SALVADOR 

They certified as “democratic” the heavily boycotted 
Salvadoran elections of March 1989, held under condi- 
tions of civil war and right-wing death squad terrorism; 
and then they embraced the winning ARENA party, 
founded by the unabashed admirer of Hitler, Roberto 
d’Aubuisson, who is widely acknowledged to have mas- 
terminded the 1980 assassination of Archbishop Oscar 
Romero and thousands of other death squad slayings in 
the early 1980s, when bodies appeared by the roadsides 
each morning with hands or tongues chopped off. 

The Reagan administration was compelled to ostra- 
cize d’Aubuisson after the 1984 revelation of his plan to 
kill U.S. Ambassador Thomas Pickering; but that ostra- 
cism ended when Bush’s Vice President Quayle con- 
ferred this year with d’Aubuisson. 

In August 1980, Raya Dunayevskaya wrote in the 
News and Letters Committees Perspectives Thesis, 
"Today and Tomorrow”: "El Salvador is a country 
where the U.S. could still stop the genocide of a 
whole nation, but won’t Here is a country.. ..with so 
minute a landed’ elite as to be openly called 'los ca- 
torce’ (the 'fourteen families’), which, plus the mili- 
tary, owns 60% of the farmland, the entire banking 
system, most of the nation’s industries, and 50% of 
the whole national income.” 

What has changed in the decade since is not the ab- 
ject poverty conditions of the Salvadoran masses. All 
that has changed by now is that no less than 70,000 


have been butchered by the military — some 12,000 more 
deaths than all the Americans killed in the U.S. dec- 
ade-long war in Vietnam. And this in a nation with a 
total population of only five and half million! 

These Salvadoran dead are not mainly guerrilla com- 
batants, but rather civilian human rights activists, un- 
ion leaders, rank-and-file workers, poor peasant farmers, 
teachers and students and nuns. Many had been tor- 
tured and killed by the death squads. 

Across the U.S in the last weeks of November, thou- 
sands of demonstrators protested not only the right- 



Demonstration against murder of Jesuit priests in 
El Salvador is held at Salvadoran Embassy in 
Washington. 


wing murder of the Jesuit intellectuals and their cook 
and her teenage daughter, but also the Salvadoran gov- 
ernment’s bombing and strafing of working-class urban 
neighborhoods by made-in-the-U.S.A. helicopter gun- 
ships and explosives. Hundreds of civilians perished. 

One former Ambassador to El Salvador, Robert E. 
White, wrote: “The failure of U.S. policy makers to 
press for a negotiated end to the war in Ell Salvador 
has placed our country in league with a clique of assas- 
sins masquerading as an army.... No competent observer 
doubts that the Salvadoran revolution is home-grown, 
authentic, and enjoys wide popular support.” (Los An- 
geles Times, Nov. 21, 1989) 

Nonetheless, the gutless Representatives and Sena- 
tors in the U.S. Congress uttered no more than a few 
mild, obligatory phrases about human rights, and were 
unable to muster the votes for a weak, temporary 30% 
withholding of aid. 

In contrast, striking Eastern Airlines machinists pro- 
ceeded from their Nov. 18 picket line at the Los Ange- 
les airport to a Salvadoran support rally downtown, fo- 
cusing on labor solidarity and the Oct. 31 bombing of 
the National Trade Union Federation of Salvadoran 
Workers that killed ten people, including labor leader 
Febe Elizabeth Velasquez (see article, page 10). 

THE WARS AT HOME 

Neither George Bush nor Ronald Reagan was the 
first U.S. President to embrace Latin American fascism 
as the preferable alternative to the drive towards liber- 
ation by the Latin American masses in “our” backyard. 

What is crucial to see is that the consistent history 
of U.S. intervention is not some accidental aberra- 
tion of U.S. "democracy,” but appearance which re- 
veals essence: capitalism’s heedless disregard for hu- 
man life that returns home again to roost, for the 
(continued on page 10) 
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Loyola U. women fight center shutdown 


Chicago, III. — Last summer's Webster Supreme 
Court decision served as impetus for intense activity at 
Loyola University by the Women’s Center — a group of 
undergraduate and graduate students who have united 
their efforts to fight the retrogressive trend that threat- 
ens the rights of women across the country. 

Far from having the special designation that the 
name implies, the Women’s Center is not even recog- 
nized as a group. It has been in existence since 1978, 
but this year has been under constant attack by the 
Loyola administration. Although we are listed as a 
student group in Loyola’s student handbook, the 
Loyola administration insists that the Women’s Cen- 
ter does not exist and they have attempted to censor 
and suppress our activities by bombarding the group 
with bureaucratic requirements. 

For example, although the Women’s Center has a 
Constitution approved in 1982 that clearly states the 
nature of the group, Loyola refuses to accept it, saying 
that our present activities are not included in the Con- 
stitution. The administration demands that all activities 
must be sponsored by the Loyola Women’s Studies Pro- 
gram as in their view the Women’s Center does not ex- 
ist. (It’s a figment of our imagination!) 

Nevertheless, the “non-existent” Women’s Center has 
taken up the specific issues of abortion and contracep- 
tion as well as making clear our progressive stance on 
gay and lesbian rights. Our activities have included a 
mobilization for the March on Washington for abortion 
rights as well as local and state marches, a literature ta- 
ble where we hand out helpful information on birth 
control, women’s health, AIDS and abortion (all of 
which the Loyola Health Center fails to do), education- 
al movies, speakers and fundraisers. 


The Women’s Center is the needed voice of Women’s 
Liberation on a campus that is attempting to impose its 
Catholic views on the consciousness of the student 
body. After all, Loyola’s more than benign support of 
the anti-choice group on campus makes clear its sexist 
stance on women’s issues. 

This makes the Women’s Center more than an is- 
sue of rights — free speech, expression, dissent. It 
makes it a necessity for the intellectual growth of 
the women and men at Loyola. One student summed 
it up: "The fact that Loyola’s position on abortion 
considers the rights of a clump of cells as more im- 
portant than the rights of a woman reduces the 
women of Loyola to mindless baby machines! With- 
out the Women’s Center, that’s how we would be 
represented by the anti-choice group and by Loyola 
itself. We need the Women’s Center to show that 
Loyola women have minds and choices!” 

Loyola University’s attempts to crush the voices of 
women and men united in the call for freedom has 
failed. Women will continue to speak out against the 
oppressive attitude of the university on the issues of 
abortion, contraception, gay/lesbian rights, etc. and the 
Women’s Center will continue through the concerted ef- 
forts of its members and sympathetic faculty and staff 
to thrive, to exist! 

Women from Catholic Universities across the country 
have declared Jan. 22, the anniversary of the Roe vs. 
Wade Supreme Court decision, a nationwide day of pro- 
test against the suppression of the voices of Women’s 
Liberation and certainly the Women’s Center, whether 
it “exists” or not, will participate. 

— Feminist student at Loyola 



Abortion rights rallies across the U.S. 


Senate election. 

The very fact of those 300,000 in Washington, D.C., 
and the thousands more across the U.S., reveal just 
how determined we are to make the difference, to be 
the ones who, for once, tell those who think they run 
this country that here we draw the line: “Not the 
church, not the state, women will decide our fate!” 


Los Angeles 

Los Angeles, Cal. — On Nov. 12 tens and tens of 
thousands gathered at Rancho Park Recreation Center 
to demand the right to safe and legal abortion. “Mobi- 
lize for Women’s Lives,” part of mass pro-choice demon- 
strations held across the country that same day, drew 
women and men, young and old, to voice that the ma- 
jority of Americans want to keep abortion legal. 

As a participant, I was impressed by the large num- 
ber of grassroots coalitions that had been organized to 
show support and foster discussion. Nurses, parents, 
teens and many others wanted to show where they 
stood, and the dimension of labor was strong. Many 
young students from colleges, high schools, and junior 
high schools carried banners with their school names. 

As one Pitzer College student said, "It’s a funda- 
mental issue. We have to keep our reproductive 
rights.” At Pitzer College young women have revived 
the women’s center, a restored house with a coffee 
shop and library, where they can gather daily to talk 
and hold meetings. 

While the rally’s planners remained mainly white and 
middle class, the presence of minority women, under 
such banners as “Asian- Americans for Pro-Choice,” ex- 
posed the lie that abortion is not their issue. 

Although the speakers focused their remarks around 
winning through political pressure within the state, the 
number and variety of the people who packed into this 
rally shows the determination of people to control their 
own lives and to give voice to what concerns them. 

— Ginny Adams 

Chicago 

Chicago, III. — Over 2,500 people tried to jam into 
a large church on Chicago’s near west side on Nov. 12 
to support women’s right to control our own bodies. 
The crowd’s militancy was reflected in chants of “Let's 
march!” (to Cook County Hospital) as the speeches 
dragged on into their third hour, and we yelled back at 
the handful of counter-demonstrators to drown out their 
anti-woman propaganda. 

One thing distinguished this rally from all the others 
we have attended — the overwhelming presence of Bom 
Again Liberals who were nowhere to be seen through- 
out the whole last decade of reaction. Suddenly they 
were as thick as thieves and trying to use the feminist 
vote to get themselves elected — they even set up voter 
registration tables! Yet where were they ten years ago 
when local politicians ordered Cook County Hospi- 
tal — the only public facility in the city — to stop per- 
forming abortions for poor women? 

One Black woman we met at the rally called the or- 
ganizers “myopic” because they failed to show the con- 
nections between abortion rights and other forms of 
oppression that people face. Most exciting were the 
young women and men who expressed themselves with 
many buttons such as “Another non-voter for choice!” 
This was especially popular with those too young to 
vote who insisted they have a right to be heard. That 
day we were heard all over the country. 

— Participants 


Washington, D.C. 


On Nov. 12 up to 300,000 rallied in Washington, D.C. 
to once more show our determination to control our 
own bodies, to keep abortion legal and safe. Again it 
was young women who showed up in such stupendous 
numbers and expressed such militancy. One young 
woman student from Northern Illinois University told 
us: “This march is so exciting! Everyone I talk to is so 
angry and so determined that they will never take our 
right to abortion away from us.” 

No one thought that this march would be so large, so 
angry, so determined— especially because the National 
Organization for Women (NOW), who called this rally 
after the July 3 Supreme Court decision which gave 
states more leeway to restrict abortion, was opposed by 
other groups like Planned Parenthood and the National 
Abortion Rights Action League. But rather than slug- 
ging it out, all agreed to have the big rally in Washing- 
ton as well as over 150 other events across the country. 

What became clear on Nov. 12 was that women 
who participated in Washington, D.C. and elsewhere 
could not care less about what those who planned 
the events had in mind. They simply took the oppor- 
tunity to pour into the streets to demand the right to 
control our own bodies, to say once more, "Never 
again!” to back-alley, butcher abortions. We demand 
to have a say over what it means to be a woman in 
this society. 

That determination and the results of recent elections 
have fanatical anti-abortion legislators shaking in their 
boots. All of a sudden some leaders of the Republican 
Party are saying that there is room for pro-choice views 
in their party. Since when? 

The Catholic Church is runnning so scared they 
are contemplating excommunicating Catholic public 
officials who express the belief that women have the 
right to choose abortion. State Assemblywoman Lucy 
Killea of San Diego, a State Senate candidate, was 
barred from taking communion by the Church be- 
cause of her pro-choice stand. It helped her win the 
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Montreal massacre 

The first reports of 14 women murdered at the 
University of Montreal in Canada have just 
reached us as we go to press. They were gunned 
down in their engineering classroom by a man who 
yelled, “You’re all a bunch of feminists!” < 

The picture - in the newspaper shows a young 
woman, shot in the head, lying in blood. Why? Not 
because she was a feminist. Her murderer did not 
know what she believed. Was he trying to kill the 
idea of feminism — the idea that women are full hu- 
man beings, that women have the right to go to 
college and to be engineers? 

These horrible murders force us to face the reali- 
ty of what it means to be a woman in this society. 

It is devastating. It is to be despised, it is to be re- 
duced by anti-abortion fanatics to a “walking 
womb,” it is to be raped, and it is to be murdered , 
if you dare — if you dare — to try and change what 
it means. 

We are deeply affected and we mourn the deaths 
of ouir .young Canadian sisters. We know, it could 
have been any of us, and we vow to change this 
world to one where women, where all of us, can 
grow strong and free. 

— Terry Moon for 
Women’s Liberation-News & Letters 

Israeli feminists work 
to free Palestinians 

Editor's note: On Dec. 1 Yael Oren Kahn, an Israeli 
woman and a founder of the Women’s Organization for 
Political Prisoners (WOFPP) (see May and June 1989 
N&L), spoke at the American Friends Service Committee 
office in Chicago as part of her national tour. Below we 
print exerpts from her talk. 

“The group (WOFPP) is about 50 women, some single 
mothers, some very committed who give more than 20 
hours a week, and this on top of full time jobs.. ..I sug- 
gested the idea of working with women political prison- 
ers and it was accepted by women who wanted to do 
something as women for other women. 

“Our group was formed in May, 1988. At first we 
thought only to establish an office to gather information 
about Where women prisoners were held. ...In the year 1 
and a half we have been active, naturally we became 
aware of a lot more atrocities committed by the Israeli 
government and military forces. Most of all we became 
aware that we had the power, the strength, the ability, 
to put an end to many of these atrocities.... 

“We became aware of the use of sexual abuse and < 
harassment in detention. We learned that during the 
first four months of this year, since Jan. 23, all the de- 
tainees in Jerusalem detention center, in the Russian 
compound, were exposed to some kind of sexual harass- 
ment and abuses. The problem of sexual harassment by 
the military authorities is not only in detention. This 1 
was a pressing problem, and in fact systematic, in the 
refugee camps and the cities. 

"One of the methods we developed in getting in- 
formation and in giving support to the Palestinian 
women was to do field work in the occupied territo- 
ries of the Gaza Strip and West Bank. That we could 
gather information and be trusted by the Palestinian 
women, reporting on one of the hardest experiences 
for any woman in the world to speak of, was due to 
confidence created during months of our presence in -J 
the occupied territories.... 

“We learned of many women who are exposed to at- 
tempted rape and we learned of one case of rape. No 
one has ever been charged, even when women made a 
complaint. The woman who was raped made a com- 
plaint; then she was threatened by the military forces, 
so she dropped it. So we also made a complaint to stop 
the use of sexual abuse against women either in the 
streets or at home. We were successful by recording this 
information and then by publicizing and exposing it. 

"We don’t only verbally denounce the occupation, j 
We do more concrete work and then, of course, 
achieve more concrete changes, results. So we try to 
mobilize other groups in the same direction as well. 
We’re trying to get the Women in Black [a group 
that holds silent vigils all over Israel to show oppo- 
sition to the occupation] to be more active and not 
so limited in the sense of their very passive and 
quite frustrating action.... 

“It’si a big responsibility on the Israelis because the 
fact that we can be very effective means that when we 
choose not to do that we have to take responsibility for 
what the authorities say they are doing in our behalf. ” 

Yael related several examples of WOFPP’s work, such 
as protests, organizing, getting international publicity on 
abuses and winning the release of women prisoners and 
hostages including a young woman who had been arrested 
and tortured for writing graffiti. 

Yael asked for funds to continue WOFPP’s work and 
stressed how effective telegrams from the U.S. to Israeli of- 
ficials can be in getting women released. She asked for 
help in their campaign to free 15-year-old Yasmin Da’adra 
who was arrested Oct. 7 for throwing stones. Yasmin was 
at that time, and still is, very ill. While in prison she was 
tear-gassed, her hands and feet bound and her head beat- 
en against the wall. Yasmin was transferred to the Hash- 
aron Prison and is still ill and spitting up blood. 

Fungs can be sent to Women’s Organization for Po- 
litical Prisoners, P.O. Box 31811, Tel Aviv 61318, Is- 
rael. : 
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Renewed fights for shorter work day 


LA Sanitation Wildcat 

Los Angeles, Cal. — On Dec. 4, over 150 sanitation 
workers at the Western Waste Management Company — 
responsible for trash collection in elite Beverly Hills — 
walked off their jobs in a one-day wildcat strike. They 
were demanding a contract and that they be treated 
with respect as human beings. During the more than 16 
hours of standing together, demanding their rights, they 
continuously fought off the constant barrage of attacks 
by both the company and the union (Teamsters) trying 
to break their spirit. 

The workers are Latinos, Blacks and Armenians. 
They told News & Letters about their horrible work- 
ing conditions: an average 65-hour work week, with 
some forced to “work up to 80 hours. Several com- 
plained of muscle aches and, on the one day off, "the 
only thing I can do is sleep.” 

The boss, according to some, had tried to divide 
them, pitting Armenians against Latinos against Blacks. 
One worker told us, “But we can’t give in to that. I see 
these guys more than I see my own children. How can I 
go against them?” 

The union was just as bad, joining with the owner to 
try and convince the workers to “go home and cool off.” 
After three months with no contract, the workers re- 
fused, and demanded a strike vote. They voted to 
strike, 135 to 11. The union rep came back 10 minutes 
later and announced that the company would fire any- 
one who did not report to work the next morning and 
that the union could not support an immediate strike. 

The workers’ anger was boundless, exploding in spon- 
taneous speeches, discussions and outbursts against 
both union and management. 

As we go to press, the workers have returned to their 
jobs, for the moment, and continue to discuss their next 
course of action. — Strike supporter 

Chicago Toys-R-Us workers 

The newest thing that has been happening in Toys-R- 
Us with the start of the Christmas season is that they 
have cut out the overtime bonus. Many of us have to 
work six days a week, from eight in the morning until 
something like nine o’clock at night. 

Most workers here are making $3.55 an hour. People 
are fighting to work as much overtime as they can get, 
because they just can’t afford not to. So without any 
kind of bonus this year, there is no way to make it ex- 
cept by working loads of overtime. The shortest work 
week is probably 55 hours a week. One guy I know is 
working more than 80 hours a week. 

I personally feel run down working these extra 
hours; I’m of no use for anything at the end of a 
shift. Actually, I’m not even of use to them after a 
long shift. It’s just not possible to do your work right 
when you work so many hours. 

It used to be that each worker was responsible for a 
single section of the store. But now they have broken it 
down so that no one has responsibility for any single' 
section. This way, they make you responsible for the 
whole store. This has allowed them to cut down the 
workforce by 20 people in this one store alone. So we 
are just getting bounced from section to section. 

The result is that there’s no part of the store anyone 
knows well. Maybe they want it this way — that way 
we’re all expendable, and they can always fire us to get 
anyone in here to do the work. 

All of this overtime we have to work means the 
company can keep the workforce as small as possi- 
ble. It also means they can keep paying us as little 
as possible — they avoid having to raise wages this 
way. It’s all about economics. 

It’s amazing how many changes have been made by 
the company, all in the course of just one year. Even 
with the new law being passed on raising the minimum 
wage, they have got so many concessions out of labor in 
the 1980s that it doesn’t worry them — they think they’ll 
be able to make their money back by working us harder 
and harder. It’s going to take a tremendous movement 
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in the 1990s to overcome what has happened to labor in 
the 1980s. — David Anderson 

Chicago Eckrich meatpackers 

Editor’s note: We print below a leaflet written by an 
Eckrich worker in Chicago and distributed at the plant 
in November. Although the current contract expires on 
Dec. 17, Eckrich workers had received no word on the 
progress of the negotiations as of Dec. 3. 

I am concerned about the negotiations for our new 
contract at Eckrich. The meeting to discuss contract 
proposals and to elect a negotiating committee wits held 
nearly two months ago. We haven’t heard anything 
since. 

When I talk to people about the contract, what 
usually comes up first is money. Money is important, 
especially eliminating the three-tier wage system and 
the three-year "training” period so that everyone 
doing the same job gets paid at the same rate. But I 
don’t want people to forget about the "non-econom- 
ic” demands — the ones about the attendance policy 
and about overtime. 

It’s hard to think about overtime when things have 
slowed down and people are laid off. We have to re- 
member what happened last spring and summer in de- 
partments 645 and 647: 12-hour and 13-hour Saturdays, 
working 13 days in a row, and the company changing 
the start of the work-week to Sunday and making Sun- 
day mandatory. Nobody had a life outside this place. 
Our children hardly knew what we looked like anymore. 
This could happen next year if we don’t change the 
contract now. 

What we are asking is that the mandatory work- 
day be limited to ten hours per day, and that Sunday 
always be the seventh day and always be voluntary. 
That gives the company 60 hours per week that they 
can require us to work. Isn’t that enough? We are 
also asking that the company be required to notify 
us of overtime ahead of time. 

These provisions on overtime will give us a little 
more control over our own lives. I won’t vote for a con- 
tract without them. What about you? 

— A concerned co-worker 
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Hyatt Hotel job action 

Los Angeles, Cal. — On Nov. 8, more than 850 
people protested in front of the Hyatt Hotel in down- 
town Los Angeles, demanding a union contract. 

The majority of the protesters were members of Local 
11, Hotel and Restaurant Employees Union, composed 
of Latinos (mainly women) and Blacks. 

The basic demands presented by the union officials 
were to stop the hotel management from forcing em- 
ployees to work ten consecutive days without overtime 
pay, and to commemorate Martin Luther King’s birth- 
day as a paid holiday. 

The union planned an action of peaceful civil disobe- 
dience to violate a court injunction placed against the 
employees, prohibiting them from stepping into the ho- 
tel lobby. Several union officials and members were ar- 
rested. 

The main concern of the union officials seemed to be 
to maintain the workers at the legal aspects of the de- 
mands, and to present the hotel workers as essentially 
peaceful and obedient people. 

From the hotel workers themselves 1 heard their con- 
cern not only with economic demands and holiday pay, 
but their greater concern with the inhuman working 
conditions that exist in this industry — excessive amount 
of work and hours, and speed-up. Most of the workers 
expressed the feeling that they do not have sufficient 
time off to spend with their family members. The small 
amount of money earned in overtime is spent on child 
care. Wages cannot provide for basic needs. 

Workers thought that the Hyatt Hotel management 
wants to destroy the union or to force them to give up 
on their struggle, and that the same course of action 
would follow in the rest of the hotel industry. 

A revolutionary spirit was felt through the whole pro- 
test, mainly among women that Were almost ready to 
take over the building of the Hyatt Hotel, but the un- 
ion officials and police officers were ready to hold back 
the workers. • — Hotel workers’ supporter 


England building on death 

Oxford, England — “Keep Death Off Building 
Sites” is the slogan of the Construction Safety Cam- 
paign, (CSC) formed by building workers in 1988. Aim- 
ing to transform the dangerous conditions in Britain’s 
construction industry, the CSC sees organization and in- 
dustrial action on the building sites as essential, while 
also seeking support from Members of Parliament, local 
councillors and doctors for stricter, more effective laws 
on health and safety. 

In Britain there are 1.5 million workers in construc- 
tion, more than six percent of the total workforce. Tens 
of thousands travel from Ireland, Scotland and the 
north of England to work in southern England, where a 
construction boom is going on. Statistics from the gov- 
ernment’s Health and Safety Executive show that fatal 
and major accidents per 100,000 workers have increased 
from 163.5 in 1981 to 270.7 in 1987-8, a jump of 65% 
over seven years. 

Building work involves hazards of many kinds: imme- 
diate danger to life and limb from unsafe trenches and 
scaffolding and having to work too close to heavy ma- 
chinery; longer term threats to health from toxic chemi- 
cals, dust, noise, cold and back strain. In London, from 
April 1987 to March 1988 there were 36 deaths and 413 
major injuries on construction sites; but employers were 
prosecuted in only 18 cases, and the average fine was a 
paltry 1,050 pounds ($1,680). 

It works out cheaper for companies to make an al- 
lowance for fines and compensation when tendering 
for projects than to improve safety for workers. The 
CSC calls for employers to be sent to prison for 
gross negligence, especially in cases of death or seri- 
ous injury. 

Construction is a particularly tough industry for 
workers to get organized. As well as the temporary na- 
ture of the work, moving from site to site, it is notori- 
ous that the companies keep a blacklist of activists and 
“troublemakers.” 

Despite till, building workers are taking action, with 
some success. At Hackney in London, workers refused 
to handle timbers treated with arsenic compounds. Steel 
erectors all over London stopped work and won an in- 
crease in lodging allowances. On the biggest develop- 
ment of all, the Channel Tunnel, where three workers 
have been killed, workers held a week-long stoppage 
over safety. 

— Richard Bunting 

Spanish dockers update 

Tenerife, Canary Islands, Spain — At this 
time, we have a very tense situation in our port, since 
50 comrades have been given sanctions of 20 days with- 
out work and two foremen have been dismissed for re- 
fusing to work with non-registered personnel. In other 
ports of the country such as Bilbao, Algeciras, Las Pal- 
mas, Valencia and almost all others there are serious 
problems. 

For example, in Algeciras, the enterprises Sea-Land 
and MAER have planned how to reroute their work to 
the Italian port of Livorno in order to pressure port 
workers to agree to what the businesses want, which is 
that the people do not come into the port, and to em- 
ploy non-port workers (i.e., non-registered dockers) in 
the container terminals. 

On the other hand, I have been in Hamburg, Ger- 
many on Sept. 21-25 at an international congress about 
high technology in the ports and its results on port 
workers. The view that we have taken to the interna- 
tional meeting is that all countries are experiencing an 
attack from the large transport multinationals and the 
governments, and it consists of a progressive deteriora- 
tion in working conditions, loss of work positions, reduc- 
tions in the hiring hall lists, etc. Examples are England, 
Italy, Spain and France, since at this time these govern- 
ments have made decrees or laws altering statutes of 
longshore labor. All the countries and ports assumed re- 
sponsibility for writing a letter to deliver to the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization in Brussels. The letter will 
set standards concerning job security for longshore work 
in ports all over the world. 

On the other hand, it is noteworthy that, at this time 
in Italy, only Genoa is experiencing a conflict due to the 
savage port restructuring by the government. 

— Francisco Ramos Vargas 
Federacion Estatal de Estibadores Portuaries 
Reprinted from Update on Spanish Dockers, thanks to 
Don Fitz. 
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From the writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

Marxist-Humanist Archives 


Ideas that live in an organization 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 
Founder of Marxist-Humanism 

Editor’s note: In 1980, as part of her work on Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philoso- 
phy of Revolution, Raya Dunayevskaya wrote the follow- 
ing letter to Harry McShane, who after some three decades 
in the British Communist Party, broke with it in the 1950s 
and became a Marxist-Humanist. Its discussion on the re- 
lation of philosophy and organization returned to her orig- 
inal 1953 Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes, and, as well, rela- 
tes to the problematic of her work on “Dialectics of Organ- 
ization and Philosophy” in the mid-1980s. The letter is 
part of the new Volume XIV of The Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection: “ The Writing of Raya Dunayevskaya’s 'Trilo- 
gy of Revolution,’ 1953-83~The 'Long, Hard Trek and 
Process of Development’ of the Marxist-Humanist Idea.” 


_ June 17, 1980 

Dear Harry: 

...The topics on which I’m most interested in hearing 
from you are not so much all the theoretic contri- 
butions we have made in bringing Marxist-Humanism 
onto the historic stage, but the question of Organiza- 
tion. This is one topic I’ve had no help at all on, not 
even from Lenin. That is to say, in our rejection of the 
party-to-lead, I was anxious to show that the Stalinists 
have transformed that into opposite as they have every- 
thing else, and therefore in Marxism and Freedom I 
spent a lot of time showing the changes he himself had 
made between 1903 and 1905; those he introduced in 
1917 when he demanded that the Party work be 
checked by the non-Party masses, and in the trade un- 
ion debate with Trotsky in 1920-21. It’s the last one 
that got reinstated in a new way ever since the death of 
Stalin, and that form became the beginning of the end 
with the Johnsonites [followers of C.L.R. James] so that 
it becomes a prelude to 1955 when we’re fully independ- 
ent, which is the period that is the jumping off point for 
the article I’m working on now. 

Here is the difficulty insofar as my figuring out 
why Lenin did not make as great a break with his or- 
ganizational past as with his philosophic past, consider- 
ing that in the last years of his life that is exactly what 
speeded his death — seeing the bureaucratism in the ear- 
ly workers’ state, sensing the horrors of the General 
Secretary, Stalin, and bringing into his Will that even 
the best of them, like Bukharin, who was the most 
scholarly, had so little conception of what the dialectic 
was that he couldn’t even be considered a full Marxist. 
And yet there is no worked out methodology as to what 
that little word, “dialectics,” would mean in the dialec- 
tics of the party. 

I don’t know whether you have in your files the origi- 
nal letters I wrote on the Absolute Idea in 1953, which 
were reproduced in 1955 as an Appendix to our first 
pamphlet on Lenin’s Philosophic Notebooks.* If you 
do, you will note that I take that question directly into 
the history of both the Absolute Idea and the Party in 
various historic periods, thusly: I ask everyone to face 
the staggering truth that Hegel no sooner projects Ab- 
solute Idea, than he states that the greatest of all oppo- 
sitions is in that. And I then break it down into being a 
movement from practice as well as from theory. Where- 
upon I show the following in relationship to the history 
of 1903-23, and then I leap to our period, 1953: 

Where Party, as “simple” class instrument, dominat- 
ed Marx’s period with its concentration on spontaneity 
of the masses, be that in the 1848 Revolutions or the 
1871 Paris Commune, Party became the divider of 
tendencies 1903-1917. 

As divider of tendencies — Marx certainly knew plenty 
of tendencies, beginning with the Communist Manifesto 
on — Party began having a very new interpretation with 
Lenin’s theory of the Party, 1902-03, where the politics 
demanded that the tendency itself be the organization — 
Bolshevism. 

Also as divider of tendencies, with politics predomi- 
nating over the trade unionism of the German Social 
Democracy, it became clear that Lenin was preparing 
for revolution organizationally, where even so great a 
revolutionary as Luxemburg was not. 

With, however, the actual conquest of power, the 
destruction of capitalism has by no means solved the 
question of the mass party, and it is at that point when 
Party becomes different social layers including espe- 
cially the triangular relationship of Party, Trade Union, 
and Non-Party Masses in the 1921 debate, that Lenin 
becomes a very, very sad person. He literally doesn’t 
know what to do when confronted with the very grave 
contradiction between the Party that is now the state 
and the poor masses that still get exploited; the Party, 
or rather its leadership, is so very, very thin a layer 
that “Jknows” history and theory and organization and is 
still on the way back to capitalism. And the reason Bu- 
kharin worries him so much is not only that he was 
with Trotsky in the trade union debates but, in his Eco- 
nomics of the Transition Period, shows he does not 
understand dialectics, i.e., the development of a very 
necessary new relationship of Party leadership to ranks 
and to masses. And Lenin dies. 

What we have seen with the rise of Stalinism is not 
anything “theoretical” as the Party becomes the su- 
presser of revolutions, be it in Russia, China, England 
in the late 1920s, or the Spanish Revolution, 1937, cli- 


* Editor’s note: Dunayevskaya’s 1953 “Letters on Hegel’s Abso- 

lutes” appears in The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Hu- 
manism: Two Historic-Philosophic Writings by Raya 
Dunayevskaya,” available from News & Letters (see p. 7). 


maxing with the Hitler-Stalin Pact, 1939. 

And yet, why haven’t we been able, in rejecting the 
party-to-lead that so misled, to work out some organiza- 
tional form that would attract, I mean, have a pull on 
the masses and the intellectuals that party-to-lead had? 

When I show the rise of the new tendency, I mean 
state-capitalism, 1941-50, I designate it as clarification of 
ideas, elaboration of theory, eyes on the masses.** 
That’s good, but not good enough, because it becomes 
clear in 1951 once we, instead of just being a tendency 
within Trotskyism, finally break once and for all with 
Trotskyism and become responsible for organization, 
that organization without philosophy, like state- capital- 
ism without humanism, leads only to the break-up of 
the state-capitalist tendency. And it’s only after that 
break that we work out Marx’s Humanism, even as 
(without being conscious that that was what we were 
doing) the breakthrough on the Absolute Idea as a 
movement from practice that is itself a form of theory 
anticipates the June, 1953, revolt. 

My point is that there is nothing abstract about phil- 
osophy because its generalization is historic and po- 
ses — it only poses, it cannot be the organization — so 
new a relationship of theory to practice and practice to 
theory, that there must be a new form of organization. 

Committee form is good both in its correspond- 
ence to what comes from the masses themselves and 
the non-rigidity of “the Party form.” But it, too, is not 
fully adequate because so much time had to be spent on 
making the leadership listen to the masses that self-de- 
velopment of ideas was very nearly subordinated to 


** Editor’s note: see p. 43 of The Philosophic Moment of 
Marxist-Humanism. 


self-development of the individuals in the committees, 
especially what we called “the third layer.” 

Unless we take seriously the form of organization, in- 
deed organization itself, then the leadership leaves open 
what shouldn’t be left open— responsibility that the pro- 
jection of the ideas lives in an organization. 

...I’m very anxious to find out from you what you 
have thought about organization ever since you broke 
with Stalinism. 

In this, the 25th year [of News and Letters Commit- 
tees], we have produced so many unique historic con- 
tributions, from state- capitalism to Marxist-Humanism; 
from the appreciation of the deepest layers of the prole- 
tariat to new forces of Reason like the Blacks, like 
women, like youth; from Marxism and Freedom which 
laid the ground for pamphlets, beginning with Workers 
Battle Automation, Freedom Riders Speak for Them- 
selves, the Afro-Asian Revolutions and the birth of a 
whole new Third World, to Philosophy and Revolution 
and now the Luxemburg book — none of which ever 
stopped the daily activities or participation in mass 
movements — that it seems to me that we simply must 
now also work very hard on the question of Organiza- 
tion. 

Have you thought of this quarter of a century, not 
only as all the revolutions and counter-revolutions, that 
is to say, the objective situation, but also how does a 
“Party” — naturally I do not mean the party-to-lead but 
a group of workers and intellectuals like ourselves that 
is very vigilant about a live link to Marx, this historic 
continuity of that new continent of thought, at the 
same time as we do not let our eyes wander from to- 
day — create so new a form of organization that it realiz- 
es philosophy of revolution? 


Just added to The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection 

Volume XIV: The Writing of Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
“Trilogy of Revolution,” 1953-63: The “Long, Hard 
Trek and Process of Development” of the 
Marxist-Humanist Idea 

• If you have read one or more of the “trilogy 
of revolution” you can now study the process 
whereby Raya Dunayevskaya wrote Marxism 
and Freedom, Philosophy and Revolution, 
and Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Libera- 
tion, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolu- 
tion. Chapter files, notes, presentations, draft 
chapters on her major writings are included in 
the volume. 

• Now available, selected correspondence with 
a wide range of thinkers and activists on a 
broad scope of philosophic and political topics. 

Among the participants: Herbert Marcuse, 

George Armstrong Kelly, Louis Dupre' and 
Erich Fromm; Iring Fetscher, George Li- 
chtheim, Alexander Ehrlich and Ivan Svitak; 

Sheila Rowbotham, Maria Barreno, Lawrence 
Krader and Jonathan Spence; Mihailo Marko- 
vic, Stephen Bronner, Hayden White and 
Meyer Schapiro. 


— From the Introductory Note — 

ogy of revolution,” and of the Marxist-Humanist body 
of ideas as a whole, discloses two movements: 1) the 
“long, hard trek and process” in the self-determina- 
tion of the Idea of Marxist-Humanism, from its birth 
in the 1953 Letters on Hegel's Absolutes, through its 
test in revolutionary and counterrevolutionary events 
and in battles with other ideas over three decades 
and \ more, to Dunayevskaya’s final, 1986-87 view; 2) 
the labor of summation of the totality of the body of 
ideas from the vantage point of the last years of Du- 
nayevskaya’s life. This summation, reaching back over 
that whole process of development, is the founder’s 
philosophic self-comprehension of the freedom Idea, or 
what Hegel called ‘Erinnerung’ — a summation that is 
at one and the same time a recollection and an in- 
wardization of the Idea, and thus a “new beginning.” 


• Volume XIV is available as a 3,750-page 
collection on microfilm from Wayne 
State University Archives of Labor and 
Urban Affairs, Detroit, MI 48202, for 
$40. 

• The Guide to Volume XTV is available in 
the Guide to the Supplement to the 
Ray a Dunayevskaya Collection. Order 
from The Raya Dunayevskaya Memorial 
Fund, 59 E. Van Buren, Chicago, IL 
160605 for $2.50 plus 75$ postage. 


The present volume seeks to document, as fully as 
possible, the process of development of Dunayevska- 
ya’s “trilogy of revolution,” from her 1953 Letters on 
Hegel's Absolutes to the paragraphs she added in 
1982-83 to Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution after the 
book was already set in type. 

In the arrangement and description of the docu- 
ments included in Vol. XIV, we were able to draw on 
the concept and practice of archives Dunayevskaya 
developed throughout her life. By 1986 she held that: 

“The significance of Archives for any Marxist-Hu- 
manist has, as ground, what we learned from Marx’s 
Archives, especially from the writings in his last dec- 
ade, and especially the Ethnological Notebooks 
which were first transcribed in 1972....These Note- 
books so integrally related the ‘new Moments’ of 
Marx’s last decade that it made it possible to grasp 
Marx’s Marxism as a totality. In a word, the new 
moments of his last decade, and the very first writ- 
ings of his break from capitalism and his founding of 
a whole new continent of thought and of revolution in 
1843-44, were one continuous development of what 
Marx called a ‘new Humanism. ’ ” 

Whether Dunayevskaya considered the works of He- 
gel, of Marx, or of Marxist-Humanism, her concept of 
archives focused special attention on those writings 
which marked the “birthtime” of an Idea, and on 
those which represented its final determination, its 
summation. Taken together, these works not only of- 
fered a view of the work of a founder “as a totality,” 
but made it possible for another age to grasp this to- 
tality “as new beginning.” 

Dunayevskaya’s 1986-87 re-examination of her “tril- 
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East Europe’s revolt at crossroads as superpowers maneuver 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an organization of 
Marxist- Humanists that stands for the abolition of capi- 
talism, whether in its private property form as in the 
U.S., or its state property form, as in Russia or China. 
We stand for the development of new human relations, 
what Marx first called a new Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of the 
Detroit wildcat strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — activities 
which signaled a new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Letters was created so 
that the voices of revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a philosophy of lib- 
eration. We have organized ourselves into a committee 
form of organization father than any elitist party “to 
lead.” 

Raya Dunayevskava (1910-87), founder of the body of 
ideas of Marxist- Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 
National Editorial Board and National Chairwoman of 
the Committees from its founding to 1987. Charles Den- 
by (1907-83), a Black production worker, author of In- 
dignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal, became 
editor of the paper from 1955 to 1983. Dunayevskaya’s 
works Marxism and Freedom...from 1776 until Today; 
Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to Sartre and 
from Marx to Mao and Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution spell 
out the philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism inter- 


nationally, as American Civilization on Trial concre- 
tizes it on the American scene and shows the two-way 
road between the U.S. and Africa. These works chal- 
lenge post-Marx Marxists to return to Marx’s Marxism. 

The new visions of the future that Dunayevskaya left 
us in her work from the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted 
in her rediscovery of Marx’s Marxism in its original 
form as a “new Humanism” and in her re-creation of 
that philosophy for our age as “Marxist-Humanism.” 
The development of the Marxist-Humanism of Dunay- 
evskaya is recorded in the documents on microfilm and 
open to all under the title The Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection — Marxist-Humanism: A Half Century of its 
World Development, on deposit at the Wayne State 
University Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs in De- 
troit, Michigan. 

News and Letters Committees aims at developing and 
concretizing this body of ideas for our time. In opposing 
this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploitative society, we 
participate in all class and freedom struggles, nationally 
and internationally. As our Constitution states: “It is 
our aim... to promote the firmest unity among workers, 
Blacks and other minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the ruling bureauc- 
racy of both capital and labor.” We do not separate 
mass activities from the activity of thinking. Send for a 
copy of the Constitution of News and Letters Commit- 
tees. 


(continued from page 1) 
many still put their faith in the Com- 
munist Party to implement needed 
change, is that today the masses say 
they are fed up with Communists of 
any stripe. This is true not only of 
Czechoslovakia but also of East Ger- 
many. 

But the battle between the opposition 
and the Communist leadership is far 
from over in East Germany and Czech- 
oslovakia. On Dec. 3 Czech Prime Min- 
ister Adamec announced a new “coali- 
tion government” that was to include 
five non-Communist ministers; clearly, 
such “concessions” are meant to get the 
opposition off the streets. While prior to 
Adamec’s announcement some leaders 
of Civic Forum urged a halt to further 
demonstrations as they entered negotia- 
tions with the government, the opposi- 
tion immediately condemned Adamec’s 
plan as a Communist ploy to hold onto 
power. The students quickly responded 
by extending the nation-wide strike of 
high schools and universities and new 
protests involving up to 200,000 demon- 
strators erupted, forcing Adamec’s resig- 
nation. 


Czechoslovak masses in persistent protests against their state-capitalist regime. 


STALINISTS DRESSED IN NEW CLOTHES 

Not only in Czechoslovakia and East Germany, but 
also in Hungary and even Bulgaria, the Communist 
Parties are trying to hold onto power by “reforming” 
themselves along the lines outlined by Mikhail Gorba- 
chev. The wooden unanimity with which Communist 
leaders in East Germany and Czechoslovakia now vote 
for reforms, when but weeks before they arrested dissi- 
dents who advocated them, belies any illusion that the 
Communist Parties are becoming more independent of 
Moscow. On the contrary, in purging themselves of re- 
sistance to Gorbachevism, they are once again demon- 
strating their unquestioned fidelity to Moscow. 

In doing so, the chorus of Communist deputies fol- 
lowing Gorbachev’s lead in pointing their fingers at 
former leaders as the source of all maladies recalls 
Marx’s statement that "The state will never see in 
the 'state and system of society’ the source of social 
maladies. ..[it] seeks the cause in accidental or delib- 
erate shortcomings of the administration. ...The 
mightier the state is, the less it is inclined to grasp 
the general principle of social maladies and to seek 
their basis in the principle of the state.”* 

Indeed, the apparent ease with which Stalinist bu- 
reaucrats prove able to “transform” themselves into ad- 
vocates of “reforms” and “free market mechanisms” on 
a day’s notice only further underlines the truth that 
there is no fundamental class difference between the 
state-capitalism of the “East” and the private capital- 
ism of the “West.” 

GORBACHEV’S IDEOLOGICAL PULL 

But the impact of Mikhail Gorbachev on the latest 
events in East Europe is not limited to his impact on 
the various Communist Parties. For “Gorbachevism” 
contains an ideological attraction that truly crosses par- 
ty lines. That is the significance of Gorbachev’s latest 
article in Pravda, published but a week prior to the 
summit. In this article, he suddenly proclaims himself 
an exponent of “humane socialism” while insisting that 
the “Communist Party remains the vanguard.” The ap- 
parent contradiction between daring to dress himself in 
the mantle of “humane socialism” while insisting on 
leaving the basis of the military-party-production appa- 
ratus of Communist totalitarianism intact is no matter 

* See Marx's 1844 essay, "The King of Prussia and Social Reform. 1 ' 


of inconsistency in choice of words. It is a calculated 
step in the struggles for the minds of men and wom- 
en — men and women who in Eastern Europe have 
struggled some 40 years for a new, socialist humanism 
independent of both Western capitalism and Commu- 
nism. Despite countless attempts from 1953 to today, 
the Communists have failed to put an end to these re- 
volts by force of arms. In face of this, Gorbachev now 
seeks to contain them by posing as an exponent of “hu- 
mane socialism” while warning against any attempts at 
fundamental changes in the structure of Communist 
society. 

In this, Gorbachev may well have found an ally in 
Bush. Just as prior Soviet leaders have tried to “save” 
an American president in crisis situations,** so it ap- 
pears that Bush is intent on “saving” Mikhail Gorba- 
chev, or “shoring up his position,” as he put it before 
the summit. At Malta, Bush came through with promis- 
es of new economic aid for Gorbachev, ranging from 
allowing Russia entry into international financial insti- 
tutions to new trade agreements. He also offered new 
political assistance, such as moving up the timetable on 
some arms reduction talks. 

Of the many issues discussed by Bush and Gorbachev 
at Malta that we have not been told of, one was the 
explosive issue of German unification. The one thing we 
can be sure of is that Bush and Gorbachev want the 
events surrounding “the German question” to follow 
their timetable. 

A NEW STAGE? OR A "NEW WORLD”? 

Bush, Gorbachev and most of the media would have 
us believe the “new era of cooperation” announced at 
the summit means we have already entered into “a new 
world order.” It is true we have entered a new stage, 
both of superpower relations and intra-European politi- 
cs. But the emergence of a new world takes far more 
than rulers rearranging the furniture of power relations 
around a conference table. A truly new world cannot be 
created by fiat from above; it can only emerge from the 
creativity of the masses as they uproot their conditions 
of life and labor from below. 

** See the many important analyses of superpower summits written 
by Raya Dunayevskaya, especially “Two of a Kind: Reagan and Gorba- 
chev and their bi-polar world,” in News & Letters, March 27 and April 
10 5 1987. 


That does not mean the machina- 
tions of the rulers, especially at the 
Malta "non-summit summit,” are not 
important.*** For what we now see is 
that while the U.S. surely wishes to 
move the markers that have divided 
■ Europe since World War II further 
] East, it is also willing to shore up the 
power of Gorbachev so that he can 
continue to exert his ideological pull 
over East Europe. Thereby, the rulers 
hope the East European revolts can 
be restrained from moving toward 
full social revolution. 

’ >< This is surely the lesson of Solidarity 

i in Poland, which has reached the point 
1 f t j of transforming itself from its early 

* » j 1980s vision of a worker-controlled soci- 

i * i ■; • J ety to now taking part in a government 
w that is imposing the very austerity mea- 

■£ . sures that the private capitalism of 

Amt* 4 Bush and state-capitalism of Gorbachev 
fSS||3£S hold in common. 

ilLr- 0m This presents a tremendous challenge 
jgyJlL before the new movements in Eastern 

f jj % Europe. The question is, will the revolts 

become a new beginning on the basis of 
;alist regime. ^0 years of revolt that projected the vi- 
sion of a New Humanism independent 

of all state powers, or will the ideological pulls of this 
changed world exert its toll? As we solidarize with the 
ongoing East European struggles against Communist to- 
talitarianism, it becomes necessary for us to recollect 
those 40 years of creative struggle, not as something 
past, but as what is crucial for the power of thought to 
shape anew in the face of today’s changed world. 

— December 6, 1989 

*** The January- February 1990 issue of News & Letters will carry a 
fuller analysis of the changes sweeping Eastern Europe and the state of 
superpower relations. 
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EAST EUROPE — IN THE HISTORIC MIRROR 
AND IN THE PHILOSOPHIC CONTEXT 


It was instructive as to the power of 
Marxist-Humanism to see that where 
the media called the 1953 East German 
workers’ revolt a “failed revolution,” 
Raya Dunayevskaya described it in 
Marxism and Freedom, along with the 
Hungarian Revolution, as “two glorious 
pages in history.” Re-reading her 1961 
Weekly Political Letter “In Memoriam 
to the Hungarian Revolution” (Novem- 
ber 1989 N&L) made me see with new 
eyes something she had written in 1986: 
that “to see the revolutionary Black di- 
mension as ongoing, the whole of the 
Marxist-Humanist Archives is needed.” 
That is not just for the Black dimen- 
sion. It is true here too, because need- 
ing the whole of the Archives means it 
isn’t only “facts” but methodology and 
ultimately, philosophy. 

It jumped out at me in another way 
when I went back to read some of her 
other 1960s Weekly Political Letters in 
the Archives and found, in one describ- 
ing the March 1965 Selma-Montgomery 
March, that the marchers confined to 
one section of Selma by a rope called it 
“the Berlin Rope.” The whole of the 
Archives is needed because philosophic 
relationships are not “one to one.” If 
you narrow it to “facts” you will miss 
the dialectic. 

It is why I appreciated that the No- 
vember N&L Lead on East Europe — ob- 
viously written before the Berlin Wall 
had been opened and the massive 
events in Czechoslovakia had oc- 
curred — nevertheless remained very cur- 
rent because it moved to and ended 
with Raya’s warnings on the need to 
work out the “absolute opposite” — the 
dialectics of organization and philoso- 
phy. 

Marxist-Humanist 

Detroit 

* * * 

The new events in East Europe, far 
from showing that Marxism is dead, 
show it is very much still alive. Marx 
wrote that a change in the mode of ap- 
propriation changes -nothing about al- 
ienated labor. The recent mine explo- 
sion in Yugoslavia, as much as the kill- 
ings in El Salvador, points to the need 
for total uprooting, not reform. 

Economics teacher 
New York 

* * * 

The bourgeoisie all seem to be afraid 
of unity between the East and West. 
They must know that the youth who 
were crossing the border did not do it 
just for money; they wanted to discuss 
ideas. 

Old politico 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

After Communism we need something 
very different in Poland. I don’t know 
that it is capitalism because I have 
lived in the U.S. for four years and see 
many - problems. What I am worried 
about now is whether Poland in trying 
to be Western will end up as the Bang- 
ladesh of Europe. 

I am going back to Poland to live 
very soon. I want first to return to the 
mine I worked for several years, to talk 
to my fellow miners. Not to go to a bar 
with them, but to be, at least for a 
short while, in the mines. To tell them 
about my experiences here and to learn 
what has been happening with them. 

Polish exile 
Chicago 

* * * 

When Gorbachev proposed a block on 
wages and an anti-strike law, the re- 
actionary nature of his program should 
have become clear to everyone. The 
problem is that many who should know 
better are saying the free market is syn- 


onymous with personal freedom. This 
really is a reactionary period. 

Correspondent 

Italy 

* * * 

What is all the talk about Gorbachev 
“cutting loose” the East European Com- 
munist Parties (CP)? Seems to me that 
they are about as “independent” of the 
Russian Party as the CPs were in the 
early 1940s when we used to sing a song 
about them that went: “First we’re red 
but now we’re green, Our line’s been 
changed again ... Kaleidoscopic’s what I 
mean, Our line’s been changed again.” 
That was when the CPers everywhere 
first said WWII was an imperialist war, 
and then overnight discovered that it 
was a war to “save democracy,” as Joe 
Stalin entered it and called for a new 
line. Aren’t they all just following Gor- 
bachev’s line now? The more some 
things change the more they stay the 
same. 

1940s "Youth” 
Philadelphia 

* * * 

The situation in Poland today is not 
friendly to anything calling itself Marx- 
ist or Left. I want to help get your ide- 
as of Marxist-Humanism a hearing — but 
that may be difficult. I see parallels be- 
tween the human body and the body of 
the State. Your philosophy may be the 
medicine needed for the sickness that 
has overtaken Poland — but it will be 
fought by the anti-bodies that were 
produced during Communist rule. You 
must understand — it is what the Com- 
munists called “Marxism” that de- 
stroyed my country! 

Polish writer 
Chicago 

* * * 

West Germany may be “freer” than 
East Germany, but the welcome for the 
East Germans we’ve been hearing so 
much about is in stark contrast to the 
treatment of Turkish workers who are 
shunted across borders by “the mar- 
ket.” If there is one place where “East” 
meets “West” it is in the extent to 
which the state is involved in “control- 
ling” not the market but oppositional 
thought and activity. Redbaiting, har- 
assment, and the listing of leftists and 
union militants plays an essential part 
in regulating West German society. 
“Freer” is not free. 

British observer 
New York 

* * * 

All the analysts are saying that no- 
body could have dreamed of this situa- 
tion a year ago. But bourgeois reporters 
have no knowledge either of history or 
the constant impulses in motion in East 
Europe. Today’s events are one more 
confirmation of the validity of Marxist- 
Humanism. It is important, at such mo- 
ments as this in history, for Raya’s 
works to be translated and read both in 
East Europe and in China. 

Supporter 

Detroit 

* * * 

The deterioration of the Stalinist sys- 
tem is being treated as a great victory 
for bourgeois ideology. The West poses 
gleefully as the alternative to the East 
(while 35,000,000 sink below the poverty 
line in the U.S.) and a true proletarian 
with anarchist tendencies, like Lech 
Walesa, lacks the background to resist 
concluding that Thatcher, Reagan and 
Bush et al. are his allies. Against the 
babel of “expert” voices, Marxist-Hu- 
manism has an opening to inject itself 
forcefully as perhaps the only coherent 
analyst. What are you doing to join the 
battle of ideas? 

Physician 

California 
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Readers’ Views 


IN THE RICHEST LAND ... 

The homeless problem is overwhelm- 
ing. Last night I was walking past 
Macy’s, one of the world’s most famous 
department stores. Huddled in a door- 
way, next to a glistening polished brass 
Macy’s nameplate, lay an elderly wom- 
an, slumbering fitfully until she was 
prodded into life and the search for an- 
other doorway by one of New York’s 
finest. 

In Harlem, I saw so many homes 
without water that most fire hydrants 
were pressed into service as communal 
taps. In the richest country of the world 
people were doing their laundry in giant 
pails on the street. 

British visitor 
to New York 

* * * 

I learned today that graduate stu- 
dents at Columbia University have been 
sleeping in the library cubicles. Rents 
around the University have become in- 
tolerable. 

Grad student 
New York 

* * * 

One point I have against this govern- 
ment is the way they’re sending money 
to other countries and they forget about 
us, the homeless right here. We’re on 
the back burner. They want us out of 
sight and out of mind. 

Homeless Black woman 
Los Angeles 

| FOR MICHAEL GRIFFITHS \ 

For Michael Griffiths, Murdered Dec. 
21, 1986, Howard Beach, N.Y. 

* * *v 

Scrape 
memory 
from my brain 
Outside 
it’s 1986 • 

Inside, I 
count 

strokes of history 
A lump of tar 
in his throat 
tire tracks 

obscuring fingertips 
rags of blood 

hanging from limbs 
I bury these images 
every day 
Sit here 

greasing cartridges, 
with my blood 

Jeffery Renard Allien 
Chicago 

• 

MARXIST-HUMANISM 
VS. VANGUARDISM 

A young woman I know recently told 
me she dropped out of the vanguard 
party she belonged to because she 
“wasn’t learning anymore” and was 
“just doing.” It’s sad to see someone 
with a vision of a new kind of world get 
sucked into a supposed revolutionary 
group which values them just as a “re- 
source” to build the party. The N&L 
Constitution sees youth as “a most pre- 
cious source of our development,” not 
as a “resource” to be disposed of when 
no longer useful. Youth are thinkers 
and fighters who are demanding back 
our minds. 

Thomas 
DeKalb, Bl. 

* * * 

In your In Memoriam to Lillian Wil- 
lis (October, 1989 N&L) you said that 
she “reached out to everyone she 
met.. .but most eagerly of all to every 
young person.” I am one of them. I met 
her at a Kaiser workers’ rally where I 
asked her sarcastically, “If you’re a rev- 
olutionary, why aren’t you armed?” — 
since just the day before a member of 
one of the left groups I had discussions 
with had stressed the importance of 
armed struggle. Lillian’s eyes lit up and 
she flashed a big smile as she pointed 
to her literature table and said, “Oh, 
but I am armed.” I thought she would 
reach for something inside her purse, 
but instead she reached out to chal- 
lenge me to discuss Absolute Freedom 
through philosophy. I bought my j first 


piece of Marxist-Humanist literature 
from her — Marxism and Freedom by 
Raya Dunayevskaya. 

Kaiser Hospital worker 
Oakland 


WOMEN’S LIBERATION 

I was reading Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Libera- 
tion, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revo- 
lution on the bus and a woman asked 
me, why I was reading about Women’s 
Liberation? She was shocked that as a 
man I was interested. Even in the 
whole Left movement, women are put 
to a side. News and Letters Committees 
is the first organization I have known 
that has a full perspective for Women’s 
Liberation, not as a gift from men. In 
other organizations, the purpose in hav- 
ing women was to do our typing and 
cooking. The Marxist-Humanist view of 
Women’s Liberation is a real revolution. 

Latino revolutionary 
California 

* * * 

In participating in pro-choice activi- 
ties, I often encounter the attitude that 
everything had been fine and secure in 
the 1970s, and then one day the right 
wing rose up like a monster out of the 
swamp. Even when Reagan and Bush 
and capitalism are critiqued, it remains 
separate from tracing how the crisis 
emerged from within capitalism, with 
Reaganism giving the green light to rac- 
ism and sexism. I would like to study 
more Raya Dunayevskaya’s concept of 
the “changed world.” Reaganism is not 
a separate monster that occurred out- 
side of history in 1981. 

Young feminist 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

The more politicians love the term 
“pro-choice,” the more I am getting sick 
of it. Whatever happened to our de- 
mand for “Woman’s Liberation” and 
the idea of “Freedom”? 

Women’s Liberationist 
California 


EL SALVADOR 



The murder of the six priests, then- 
household worker and her daughter 
shocked everyone. The horrible mutila- 
tion of their bodies revealed that what 
the right wing El Salvadoran govern- 
ment really fears is the minds of the 
people. What has enraged me as well, is 
how the household worker and her 
daughter have suddenly disappeared 
from the public mind. To me, the fact 
that they were brutally murdered for no 
other reason than they were in the 
wrong place at the wrong time, reveals 
the true nature of the government of El 
Salvador and the total disregard they 
have for the lives of their own people. 
Isn’t that how 70,000 have been mur- 
dered in the last 10 years? 

Women’s Liberationist 
Chicago 

* * * 

At a rally at Cal State-L.A. for the El 
Salvadoran university priests who were 
viciously murdered, 200 students 
showed up in support and solidarity. 
Unfortunately, the sponsors of the rally 
downplayed the fact that thousands and 
thousands of non-intellectuals have 
been killed in the last decade of the 
bloody wars in Central America. One 
speaker even said that we should work 
for freedom for others while retaining 
our own, as though we are really free 
here in the U.S. 

Latin American feminist 

Cal State-L.A. 

* * * 

It makes me furious that the U.S. 
media separates the struggle for libera- 
tion in Czechoslovakia from the struggle 
in El Salvador. They are fighting for 
the same thing: Freedom. 

Solidarity activist 
Chicago 
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WORKERS WORLDWIDE 



You are cordially invited to send an 
observer to our Union’s Biennial Work- 
ers Congress, Dec. 2-3 at the Communi- 
ty Centre in Dobonsville, Soweto. The 
theme of the Congress is “Working 
Class Unity for a Socialist Option.” 

Black Allied Mining and 
Construction Workers Union 
South Africa 

Editor’s note: Beneath the letterhead 
logo reproduced here, are the words: 
“And with picks in our hands turned 
into mallets of justice, we must wield 
new power to lead the way through to 

light and freedom.” 

* * * 

Iranian workers have been denied 
their most basic rights. For many even 
one hot meal a day or a roof overhead 
are unaffordable luxuries. Working 12 
hour shifts, seven days a week is com- 
monplace. Independent workers’ organi- 
zations and industrial actions are illegal 
and strikers face imprisonment or bul- 
lets. The Islamic regime is trying to 
sustain harsh war-time conditions, such 
as militarization of factories, but now 
it’s under the pretext of “reconstruc- 
tion.” Iranian workers have responded 
with many strikes and slowdowns. The 
Isphehan steel industry, Iran-National 
auto industry and Cit-e-Ray textile are 
a few of the major scenes of confronta- 
tion. 

We ask American workers to support 
the labor movement in Iran by passing 
motions of solidarity and publishing 
news of the strikes and protest actions 
in union publications. For more inform- 
ation, contact us at: 

Iranian Labor Solidarity Committee 
P.O. Box 25A72 
Los Angeles, CA 90025 
* * * 

I just read that the new Polish lead- 
ers have asked the U.S. government for 
help in creating an “American-style” 
program to help the hundreds of thou- 
sands of Poles they expect to lose then- 
jobs as the Polish-style perestroika gets 


NEWS & 


going. They are asking the wrong peo- 
ple. If they want to know what the 
“American-style” program is like they 
had better ask some of the hundreds of 
thousands unemployed, hungry and 
homeless American workers. 

Unemployed 

Michigan 


IRAN: HOW TO BEGIN ANEW? 

In the Nov. issue’s essay article on 
Iran, Cyrus Noveen shows that there 
was no lack of organization in Iran. 
Spontaneous organizations did emerge 
to exercise real power, controlling the 
neighborhood, fighting the goons, mak- 
ing the army’s power of suppression ir- 
relevant, managing the oil refineries. 
Precisely at this point, where a dual 
power exists, the Left falls back. It 
wants to “organize” what the workers 
themselves have already achieved. This 
is when counter-revolution can take ad- 
vantage. It begins to organize, to trans- 
form itself politically, taking over the 
spontaneous organizations. If you do not 
prepare, the revolution will always be 
defeated. 

Iranian revolutionary worker 
California 


How does Marxist-Humanism explain 
concretely the rise of Stalinism after 
the Russian Revolution? We in the 
Communist Party of Iran have started 
to study this by viewing social relations 
and not only economic forces. 

Iranian revolutionary 
California 

* * * 

What I liked about Cyrus Noveen’s 
essay on Iran was that he doesn’t just 
say there is counter-revolution in Iran. 
He shows you how this counter-revolu- 
tion happened and why. ^ 

Young Indian woman 
Chicago 

* * * 

I remember Iranian Marxist-Human- 
ists in the early 1980s. Of all the tend- 
encies you were the most rational. Marx 
did not invent communism. The term 
was there. He showed that to truly 
change social relations we must end 
wage slavery. Instead the bourgeoisie 
brought in national state-capitalism. To- 
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day we see the dead-end of that. It isn’t 
that the forces for a workers’ revolution 
are not there, but they must unite. 
That is why we need theory. Just as 
Marx wrote the Critique of the Gotha 
Program, so we have to come up with 
a new idea today. 

Iranian revolutionary 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

The essay on Iran, “How to Begin 
Anew?” is a concrete step toward theo- 
retic-philosophic preparation for revolu- 
tion in the way the self-critique is ex- 
pressed so objectively. It truly looks at 
the revolution of 1979 with the eyes of 
The Philosophic Moment of Marxist- 
Humanism, in 1989. It is this type of 
probing that is needed in all areas, in- 
cluding Women’s Liberation. Our page 
is in danger of becoming “the abortion 
issue.” Noveen’s statement that “even 
the greatest spontaneous forms of re- 
volt.. .could not alone overcome Kho- 
meini’s retrogressive ideology” applies 
as well to Bush’s or the so-called “right 
to life.” 

Women’s Liberationist 
Detroit 

• 

A PITTSTON VICTORY 

The election result that meant the 
most to me was the one that took place 
in those little coal towns in Virginia 
where the striking Pittston miners or- 
ganized a hasty write-in campaign for 
Jackie Stump, a local United Mine 
Worker official, and managed to throw 
the incumbent for 24 years, Donald Mc- 
Glothin, right out of his seat in the Vir- 
ginia legislature. It wasn’t that they had 
anything special against McGlothin — 
but it was the only way they saw to get 
back at his son, who is the Russell 
County judge that fined the union over 
$30 million for nonviolent civil disobedi- 
ence during their long strike. They only 
campaigned for three weeks, but they 
won by a landslide — 7643 to 3576! 

Ex-Miner 

Detroit 

• 

TWO REQUESTS: FROM THE 
PHILIPPINES, FROM ISRAEL 

N&L gives us news of struggles in 
other parts of the world. More impor- 
tant is the incisive discussion on social 
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thought which is useful in the seminars 
we conduct for workers here. You are 
right that what is important is not the 
kind of news we get from those who 
control the media business, but what 
people write about their own experi- 
ences and aspirations. Your invitation 
for us to write about the situation in 
the Philippines is very timely as the ex- 
piration of the foreign (U.S.) bases in 
our country will come in September 
1991. Foreign interests and surely the 
CIA will move heaven and earth to 
have these bases stay, even to the ex- 
tent of installing an outright military 
dictatorship. 

Thank you for letting us continue to 
receive N&L. The two workers alliances 
in our area also request that they be 
given the same opportunity. Would that 
be possible? 

St. Joseph Social Services 
Manila 

★ * * 

Shalom. Next week one of the groups 
I have joined is going to sit by the Of- 
fice of Defense in Tel Aviv in a Hunger 
Strike in solidarity with Palestinians 
who are going to go on such a strike on 
the same day. Recently I went with 
friends in the Women’s Organization for 
Political Prisoners (see p. 2) to Jerusa- 
lem and had contact with Palestinian 
mates of one of the four unions of wom- 
en unions in the Territories. We’re 
going to work on sending food, mainly 
baby food, and medicine to a certain 
village in the Territory which is in big 
need. 

I would like to subscribe to News & 
Letters and I asked at the post office. 
It’s not allowed to send money. I asked 
at the bank and it will cost a lot for me 
to send you even a small sum. Have 
you got any other idea of how I can 
pay you? 

Woman activist 
Tel Aviv 

Editor’s note: Because Second Class 
regulations require that all subs be 
paid, we have established a special 
fund for exactly this purpose. Read- 
ers — can you donate the price of a sub 
(or more) to send a gift subscription to 
someone who wants the paper but can- 
not pay for it? 

HAVE YOU PUT N&L 
ON YOUR GIFT LIST? 


SELECTED PUBLICATIONS FROM NEWS & LETTERS 


—BOOKS — 


— PAMPHLETS — 


□ Marxism* and Freedom 
...from 1776 until today 

1989 Columbia University Press edition. New 
1980s introduction by author 381 pp. 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $17.50 per copy 

□ Philosophy and Revolution 
from Hegel to Sartre 

and from Marx to Mao 

1989 edition. New introduction by author 372 pp. 
by Raya Dunayevskaya $14.95 per copy 


□ Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy 

of Revolution 234 pp. 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $10.95 per copy 

□ Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of 
Revolution: Reaching for the 

Future . 2 94 pp. 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $15.95 


□ The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Hu- 

manism: Two Historic-Philosophic Writings 
by Raya Dunayevskaya. Contains "Presen- 
tation on Dialectics of Organization and Philoso- 
phy of June 1, 1987,” and 1953 "Letters on He- 
gel’s Absolutes.” 52 pp. 

$3.00 paperback, $10.00 hardcover 

□ Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s 
Journal 

1989 Wayne State University Press edition in- 
cludes Afterword by Raya Dunayevskaya, 
"Charles Denby 1907-83” 303 pp. 

by Charles Denby $14.95 


□ Constitution of News & Letters Committees 

25c postage 

□ Dialectics of Revolution: American Roots 
and World Humanist Concepts 

Special bulletin on Marxist-Humanism as a body 
of ideas by Raya Dunayevskaya, Eugene Walker, 
Michael Connolly and Olga 

Domanski $1 per copy 

□ The Coal Miners’ General Strike 
of 1949-50 and the Birth 

of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 
by Andy Phillips 

and Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 

□ 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 

A History of Worldwide Revolutionary 
Developments by Raya Dunayevskaya 

$1.50 per copy 

□ American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses 
as Vanguard. 

Statement of the National Editorial Board. In- 
cludes "A 1980s View of the Two-Way Road Be- 
tween the U.S. and Africa,” by Raya Dunayev- 
skaya, and "Black Caucuses in the Unions” by 
Charles Denby $2 per copy 

□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism 
and the Afro-Asian Revolutions 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1.25 per copy 


—NEWSPAPER— 

□ Subscription to News & Letters 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual, 
published 10 times a year $2.50 per year 

□ Bound volume of News & Letters 

(August 1977 to May 1984) $20.00 


• News & Letters is available on microfilm from University Microfilms International. 300 Zeeb Road, 
Ann Arbor, MI 48106. 

> News & Letters , as well as other Marxist-Humanist literature, is available on tape for the blind. For 
information, write to News & Letters. 


□ Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American Black 
Thought, by Lou Turner and John Alan 

New Expanded edition contains Introduction/ 
Overview by Raya Dunayevskaya, Lou Turner 
and John Alan 

Appendices by Rene Depestre and Ngugi wa 
Thiong’o $3 per copy 

□ The Fetish of High Tech and Karl Marx’s 
Unknown Mathematical Manuscripts 

by Ron Brokmeyer, Franklin Dmitryev, 

Raya Dunayevskaya $1 per copy 

□ Working Women for Freedom 
by Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan 

and Mary Holmes $1 per copy 

□ Dos ensayos por Raya Dunayevskaya. 
Spanish language pamphlet 

1989 edition $2.00 per copy 

—ARCHIVES— 

□ The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — A 
Half-Century of Its World Development 

A 15,000-page microfilm collection 

on eight reels $160 

□ Guide and Supplement to the Raya Dunay- 
evskaya Collection — Marxist-Humanism: 

A Half-Century of Its World Development 
Full description of 15,000-page microfilm col- 
lection $4.50 


MAIL ORDERS TO: 

News & Letters, 59 East Van Buren, 
Room 707, Chicago, 111. 60605 

Enclosed find $ for the literature 

checked. ( 12 / 89 ) 

Please add 75$ for each item for postage. 
111. residents add 8% sales tax 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE _ZIP 
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Black/Red View 


by John Alan 

The Oct. 17 earthquake that violently shook the Bay 
Area in northern California was not discriminatory in 
the use of its powerful natural force. It destroyed and 
damaged the posh homes of the rich in the Marina sec- 
tion of San Frhncisco as well as the run-down homes 
and hotels occupied by the poor and the working class 
in the Mission and Tenderloin districts. 

Across the Bay, in Oakland, the seismic temblor sent 
thousands of tons of concrete crashing down upon com- 
muting traffic on the Nimitz Freeway (Interstate 880), 
killing 41 people; and, at the same time, it tore down a 
section of the Bay Bridge. 

SOCIAL QUAKES 

But the post-quake period soon showed that nature’s 
indifference to social classes produces social quakes 
within a society by bringing into sharp focus existing 
class/race antagonisms, i.e., the two worlds that exist 
between rich and poor, between Blacks and whites. 

What the national media seems not to know, is that 
the tragic collapse of 1-880 not only revealed the negli- 
gence of Caltran (California Transportation Depart- 
ment) in not strengthening that freeway, but that 1-880 
was the result of an “urban renewal” policy that objec- 
tively segregated poor Blacks from the rest of Oakland. 

At a series of post-quake public meetings held in 
West Oakland, Black residents called upon Caltran not 
to rebuild 1-880. These meetings were extremely illumi- 
nating in recalling the 30-year history of “urban renew- 
al” in West Oakland which destroyed and isolated a vig- 
orous Black community. 

One life-long resident of the area said: “First they 
tore down all the single family- dwellings and put up 
projects there. And when they built the freeway they 
took out another slug of single-family dwellings. When 
the freeway came the YWCA was lost and so was an 
orphanage and a daycare center and most of the busi- 
ness district. Now there is not even a major grocery 
store in the area.” 

I Badge of peace banned | 

Editor’s note: We print below a letter by artist Mitchell 
Kamen to the Jerusalem Post in response to its article 
of Nov. 4, 1989 reporting the arrest of Jerusalem’s deputy 
mayor, Oman Yekutieli, for wearing a badge created by 
Kamen showing the PLO flag intertwined with the Israe- 
li flag, in violation of the Prevention of Terrorism Act. 
Dear Jerusalem Post, 

I am amazed, deeply saddened, and a little scared for 
Israeli democracy by the arrest of Jerusalem deputy 
mayor Oman Yekutieli (Jerusalem Post, Nov. 4) for an 
alleged violation of the Prevention of Terrorism Act be- 
cause he wore an Israeli-Palestinian peace badge at a 
municipal ceremony honoring PM Shamir. 

The button was created as part of an ongoing, grass- 
roots project of exploring Middle East peace through 
art. Original visions of peace are created on blank pos- 
ters, each sharing only a border inscribed with “Peace, 
Shalom, Sala’am” in English, Hebrew and Arabic script. 
This particular badge is derived from the artwork of a 
Jewish boy in Massachusetts, who was 9 years old in 
y 1984 when he painted his portrait of two kneeling, bibli- 
cally dressed figures above whom fly the intertwined Is- 
raeli and Palestinian flags. 

Sure, this image is controversial. But the “banned” 
badge, and others like it, should be worn proudly by 
Jews and Arabs, Israelis and Palestinians who wish to 
acknowledge each other’s legitimate political rights. 
Can’t the Jerusalem authorities recognize the symbolism 
of peace in a child’s drawing? Or does any manifestation 
of Palestinian nationalism, even in the context of co-ex- 
jstence with and recognition of Israel, ipso facto pro- 
mote “terrorism”? — Mitchell Kamen 

Founder, Artists for Mideast Peace 
Lexington, Mass. USA 
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Black Oakland after 

Another opponent of rebuilding 1-880 pointed out that 
the state-owned land under the freeway is a blighted 
area of junkyards, factories and warehouses. 

The genera] idea that came out of West Oakland is 
that 1-880 had long been a line of demarcation behind 
which everything was allowed to deteriorate because it 
was a poor Black community. It was also clear that 
West Oakland was preparing itself to resist both the ar- 
bitrariness of Caltran to rebuild 1-880 as it was, and the 
business-oriented policy of redevelopment pursued by 
Oakland’s Black Mayor Lionel Wilson, a policy that 
gave scant attention to the human needs of poor Black 
neighborhoods. 

WEST OAKLAND’S URBAN RENEWAL 

West Oakland is poor and Black, with a very high 
crime rate. It was the birthplace of the Black Panthers, 
and on one of its streets Huey Newton was murdered. 
This, of course, is not the type of image that the politi- 
cal and financial powers in Oakland would like to see 
projected. But this is the mental image that many of 
the suburban whites have while traveling on 1-880, high 
above the housing project, the run-down and boarded 
up houses. To expunge that image is the goal of Oak- 
land’s redevelopment agency. But dare they face the 
fact that the “negative image” contains within it the 
unfinished Black revolution in this country? 

Any visitor to West Oakland, who is sensitive to that 
unfinished revolution, would see it as an idea every- 
where. There is a lot of graffiti saying: “Huey Newton 
Lives, You can’t Kill the Revolution.” There are also 
large murals of Dr. King and James Baldwin on the 
walls of project houses and youth wearing T-shirts dec- 
orated with slogans calling for the liberation of South 
Africa. 

If the visitor managed to talk to people about the 
earthquake and 1-880, he or she would soon learn that 
people are fed up with being controlled from the outside 
by “they.” The pronoun “they” is often repeated, but is 
never given a specific name. Everybody knows who 

Haitian electoral protests 

Port-au-Prince, Haiti — After many public pro- 
tests, the Provisional Electoral Council (CEP) has final- 
ly published the electoral calendar. This calendar ex- 
tends over 16 months, and the transfer of power to a 
new government is planned for Feb. 7, 1991. The CEP 
has chosen to organize the elections in three stages 
(municipal and legislative elections will be at different 
times in different areas of the country, followed by pres- 
idential elections — ed.). This calendar is apparently ac- 
cepted by the current military regime. 

Leaders of several political parties have reacted force- 
fully. According to presidential candidate Hubert de 
Ronceray, the calendar is a maneuver to facilitate vote 
fraud. He demands elections before February 1990. Can- 
didate Francois Latortue has said that partial elections 
are unjustified. Victor Benoit has said that spreading 
out the vote over eight separate election days will lead 
to a popular demobilization and will permit “anti-demo- 
cratic forces to coalesce in the regions where the elec- 
tion is taking place to intimidate people and prevent 
the peoples’ candidates from campaigning.” 

On the other hand, some candidates have accepted 
the electoral calendar, such as Marc Bazin, Serge Gilles 
and Dejain Belizaire. Bazin has said, “Better this calen- 
dar than none at all.” 

In the meantime, the prices of basic commodities 
such as soap, sugar, flour, etc. continue to increase. This 
has given rise to popular discontent. A nationwide gen- 
eral strike was organized by popular democratic organi- 
zations to protest against the high cost of living. This 
strike was supported 100%. But despite the general 
strike, the situation remains the same, or even worse, 
than before. — Renan Hedouville 

Correspondent 


Italy’s African immigrant plight 


The murder of Jerry Essan, the South African immi- 
grant reported in the October News & Letters, was re- 
ally a dramatic event and has had a massive public re- 
action. He was a militant in the struggle against apar- 
theid. His father and son were murdered by racists in 
South Africa, while his wife and children live clandes- 
tinely somewhere in Africa. The UN had given him the 
political status of “political refugee.” He came to Italy 
only to be murdered by Italian racists. 

By chance Essan was interviewed by a TV report- 
er at a UN agency a few weeks before he was mur- 
dered. As Essan stated in this interview, UN recogni- 
tion gives people in political exile legal advantage 
that other immigrants do not have, but as long as 
they are treated as illegal immigrants within the 
country, they will be economically discriminated 
against. In fact, Essan was working as a tomato- 
picker in southern Italy. 

Many of the African immigrants are in political exile, 
and most of them, be they from Black or northern Afri- 
ca, have a high school degree or even higher education. 
In the South of Italy, where ignorance and poverty are 
rampant (illiteracy is common in the South), these peo- 
ple work for wages that even the southerners would not 
accept and their living conditions are often much worse. 

Thousands of Africans work as ambulatory sellers, 
selling things like cigarette lighters, T-shirts, blue-jeans, 
etc. In the North more Africans are being hired in fac- 


tories. The unions have begun to work for the legaliza- 
tion of all immigrants working in union companies in 
order to avoid scab labor. In fact, even if an immigrant 
is paid equal wages, the company does not have to pay 
its -contribution for social security benefits. 

Since Essan’s death and his funeral, at which the 
Catholic Church took a strong position against racism, 
the press and the media are full of discussions on rac- 
ism or the conditions of “workers from the Third 
World” as the Africans are now named. 

An enormous demonstration was held in Rome at 
the beginning of October. I followed this event on 
TV, and my feeling was that there is something false 
in all of this. People came from all over the world to 
talk about how we are all equal if the color of our 
skins are different. The presence of labor union dele- 
gates as speakers was very noticeable, but the ab- 
sence of Italian working people was equally striking. 

Italian cultural and political leaders are saying that 
the immigrants must be accepted because they are will- 
ing to do work that Italians are no longer willing to do, 
just as Italian immigrants to more industrialized coun- 
tries have done. The question is whether the Italians 
are unwilling to do the work, or are they unwilling to 
accept the low pay and long hours that are forced on 
the immigrants? Then, why should anyone live and 
work in such inhuman conditions? 

— Margaret Ellmgham, Italy 


the earthquake 

“they” are. 

The Black people in West Oakland don’t want Cal- 
tran to rebuild 1-880 because it distorted their humanity 
and was the visible object that controlled their lives 
from the outside. 

Now “they” — in the persons of a big downtown Oak- 
land developer and the Oakland Tribune — are for the 
rebuilding of 1-880, but not on the same spot. They 
want a new site closer to the Bay, according to the 
Oakland Tribune, in order to “give the Port of Oak- 
land... a new advantage in the struggle to remain among 
the top West Coast ports.” 

In this plan, what is to happen to the people in West 
Oakland? They Eire not mentioned at all. What is envi- 
sioned is a new community of affordable homes for the 
middle class. Thus we come full circle in this system — 
urban renewal means removal of poor Blacks. 


Black World 


(continued from page 1) 

extolled as a new generation of Black leadership in the 
post-Harold Washington era. 

Nevertheless, Chicago is only a microcosm of the so- 
cial and political retrogression in Black rights in this 
decade. For on no question more than the crisis of 
Blacks and the law can we survey the past with the dis- 
turbing certainty that we are also looking into our fu- 
ture of the 1990s. That is because it is in the judicial 



Bridgeport march against police brutality 


system that the effects of Reaganism have been most 
thoroughgoing. 

THE REAGAN COURT 

During his tenure, Ronald Reagan filled over 350 va- 
cancies in the Federal courts. He also made three ap- 
pointments to the Supreme Court and made conserva- 
tive Justice William Rehnquist (a Nixon appointment) 
Chief Justice. The packing of the courts with appointees 
who have passed his ideological litmus test on social is- 
sues such as civil rights and abortion has assured Re- 
ganism’s ideological hegemony into the next decade. 

There have been two areas in which the Reagan 
Court’s rulings represent reactionary landmarks against 
Black civil rights. The 1987 McCleskey decision ruled 
against a Black death-row inmate’s (Warren McCleskey) 
appeal that capital sentencing in the state of Georgia 
discriminated according to race. 

The court ruled that while McCleskey had shown 
disparities attributable to race, they were not signifi- 
cant enough to acknowledge, inasmuch as any ac- 
knowledgement of racial discrimination in sentencing 
could lead to the Court’s being forced to evaluate oth- 
er statistical disparities in sentencing. In writing for 
the majority, Justice Powell expressed the Court’s un- 
derlying fear in ruling against McCleskey when he 
stated that to have ruled in favor of McCleskey would 
have "thrown into serious question the principles that 
underlie our entire criminal justice system.” Arguing 
for the minority. Justice Brennan replied that such 
fear amounted to a "fear of too much justice.” 

The other area of recent Court rulings affecting 
Blacks is that of affirmative action. Since the series of 
four Supreme Court rulings against Blacks and women 
seeking redress for past job discrimination this June, ra- 
cial discrimination claims in some 50 lawsuits, many of 
them in Chicago, have been dismissed. With the Patter- 
son v. McLean Credit Union decision, the last of the 
four June rulings, the burden of proof of racial discrimi- 
nation was shifted to employees. 

In naked contrast to the rationale used in the Mc- 
Cleskey case, that the Court would be compelled to 
re-open past cases where discrimination had been 
proven, the June Supreme Court rulings on civil 
rights and affirmative action effectively throws pre- 
vious civil rights rulings back into the judicial and 
political arena, opening the way to legal challenges 
in hundreds of existing affirmative action plans. 

However, the portent of Black resistance on the hori- 
zon is as unmistakable as the reactionary spectre of 
Reaganism in the 1990s when you consider the critique 
of Mary Frances Berry, former member of the U.S. Ci- 
vil Rights Commission: “They (the Supreme Court) 
don’t understand that the history of the civil rights leg- 
islation iis conservative, not radical. The whole purpose 
was to keep the debate off the streets and off the picket 
lines and move it to the courts in the interest of public 
peace.” It is increasingly evident that there is a breach 
in that- “public peace,” which will mark the 1990s at 
home, als much as it has marked the 1980s abroad. 
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Philosophic Dialogue 


by Eugene Walker 

I. **. Dialectics of Organization and Philoso- 
phy ” under the Impact of World Events and 
the Self-Determination of the Idea 

In 1986, Raya Dunayevskaya, as part of a work she 
had tentatively titled “Dialectics of Organization and 
Philosophy: the ‘Party’ and forms of Organization Bom 
from Spontaneity,” undertook a re-study of the “Atti- 
tudes to Objectivity” chapters of Hegel’s Encyclopedia 
Logic. She had returned to these writings of Hegel at 
the same time she was confronting the objective/subjec- 
tive reality of this retrogressive decade. Thus, in April, 
1986, when Reagan’s imperialist adventures in the Gulf 
„ of Sidra occurred, it meant the need for a reorganiza- 
tion of the News & Letters issue then going to press. In 
a letter to her News and Letters Committees colleagues 
she presented that need not alone politically, but as 
“practicing organizational responsibility for Marxist-Hu- 
manism” rooted in our philosophic attitude to objectivi- 
ty - 1 

Among the objective/subjective events which helped 
to determine the form of Dunayevskaya’s philosophic 
studies in the 1980s were the opposites of new revolu- 
tionary movements arising from the masses worldwide 
at the beginning of the decade, and the veritable shroud 
that the Reagan retrogression cast upon freedom move- 
ments. 

As the 1980s opened, revolutionary movements 
reached from South Africa to Nicaragua, from Iran to 
Poland. New forms of organization arose in some of 
those revolutions that seemed to reject the elitism of 
the vanguard party-to-lead. In Iran, shoras (councils) of 
workers and of women arose; in Poland, Solidamosc 
came to encompass millions of workers; in South Africa, 
a multitude of new forms of organizations from Black 
trade unions to community organizations in townships, 
to mass student organizations emerged. 

Yet, at the same time, there arose Reaganism’s po- 
litical-economic offensive at home and abroad, in- 
cluding his military adventures from Nicaragua to 
Grenada to the Gulf of Sidra. Such retrogression put 
its stamp on the decade not only politically /militari- 
ly, but as an ideological pollution, one that even pen- 
etrated the revolutionary movements. 

The new organizational forms — forms that had begun 

* independent of the party-to-lead — began to be tom 
asunder by the ideologies! retrogression. They found 
that their new beginnings in freedom activity, including 
new organizational forms, were insufficient to arm 
themselves against the ideological as well as the materi- 

[ al assault. 

* We became witness to such ideological pulls as: 1) the 
shoras in Iran looking to be taken over by the Left who 
in turn capitulated to Khomeini’s narrow anti-imperial- 
ism; 2) in Poland a major current within Solidamosc 
proclaimed the need for a “self-limiting revolution,” and 
3) in Grenada a faction of the revolution murdered its 
own leader. This set the stage for the U.S. imperialist 
invasion. 

Under the impact of these counter-revolutions arising 
so quickly from within the new revolutionary move- 
ments Of the 1980s and of the completion of the last of 
her “trilogy of revolution,” Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, Du- 
nayevskaya felt compelled to turn to a re-examination 
of her own epochal philosophic labors of more than four 
i decades. This re-examination of the Dialectic of Philoso- 
| phy, Marxist-Humanist philosophy, was at once a labor 
of summation and a creation of philosophic new begin- 
nings. 

It was her study, “Dialectics of Organization and 
Philosophy,” interrupted in mid-course by Dunayevska- 
ya’s death, where she sought to work out what she had 
' posed in 1983 as a newly-added paragraph to the just 
completed Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution: “There is a further 
challenge to the form of organization which we have 
I worked out as the committee-form rather than the ‘par- 
I ty-to-lead.’ But, though committee-form and ‘party-to- 
lead’ are opposites, they are not absolute opposites. At 
the point when the theoretic-form reaches philosophy, 
the challenge demands that we synthesize not only the 
new relations of theory to practice, and all the forces of 
revolution, but philosophy’s ‘suffering, patience and la- 
bor of the negative,’ i.e., experiencing absolute negativi- 
! ty. Then and only then will we succeed in a revolution 
that will achieve a classless, non-racist, non-sexist, truly 
human, truly new society...” 2 

What was new in the mid-1980s was how the need 
for philosophic new beginnings, demanded by the ob- 
jective/subjective reality of our state-capitalist age 
under the assault of Reagan retrogression, and the 
philosophic new beginnings emerging from Dunayev- 
skaya’s following out the self-determination of the 
Idea within the Hegelian-Marxian dialectic merged 
The merging took place precisely on the question of 
the relationship of organization and philosophy. 

Her 1986 studies of Hegel’s Attitudes to Objectivity 
formed one of those philosophic new beginnings. The 
original 1817 edition of Hegel’s Encyclopedic Logic had 
no section on Attitudes to Objectivity. It only appears 


X. “Dear Colleagues” letter, April 10, 1986, Supplement to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection, Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century of 
Its World Development, Wayne State University Archives of Labor 
and Urban Affairs, Detroit, MI 48202, microfilm # 11005. 

2. Letter to “Dear Comrades,” Aug. 26, 1983, Supplement to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection., microfilm # 15370. 


Probing Dunayevskaya’s study of 
Hegel’s ‘Attitudes to Objectivity’ 


the final sentence of her letter: “I see the dialectic flow 
in the Third Attitude to Objectivity from a critique of 
the one-sidedness of the Intuitionalists to organizational 
responsibility.” It is here where she most fully ex- 
pressed her view of how Hegel’s critique of the intui- 
tionists spoke to Dialectics of Organization and Philoso- 
phy. 

Dunayevskaya saw Hegel devoting a whole chapter to 
intuitionalism as not alone a critique of one school of 
thought, but a development of the dialectic itself. As 
she expressed it to Kelly: “My attraction to the Third 
Attitude was not due to the fact that it was directly 
against those who placed faith above philosophy — the **’ 

Intuitionists...Rather, the attraction for me continues to 
be the Dialectic. Far from expressing a sequence of nev- 
er-ending progression, the Hegelian dialectic lets retro- 
gression appear as translucent as progression and in- 
deed makes it very nearly inevitable if one ever tries to 
escape regression by mere faith.” 

Dunayevskaya begins her expanded view of Hegel’s 
Third Attitude to Objectivity by calling attention to 
Hegel’s discussion of principles and organization: “The 
dialectical relationship of principles (in this case the 
Christian doctrine) and the organization (the Church) 
are analyzed as if they were inseparables.” In her earli- 
er work Dunayevskaya had often shown that while He- 
gel was certainly a believer in Christianity, he was no 
supporter of the established church, especially its role 
in academia. 6 

In her 1986 letter to Kelly she showed that some- 
thing very different was at stake in how Hegel decid- 
ed to take up the church in his discussion of intui- 
tionism. What was at stake was organizational re- 
sponsibility for a body of ideas as part of the proof 
of the power of thought to not be the act of a partic- 
ular only, as intuitionism claimed. (Paragraph 61 of 
Encyclopedic Logic) Dunayevskaya cited Hegel’s 
view of a body of ideas built on principles — and 
those principles were within an organization, the 
church — vs. the personal revelation of the Intuition- 
ists. She quoted Hegel lashing out against Jacobi’s 
faith in contrast to Christian Faith: 

“The two things are radically distinct. First, the 
Christian faith comprises in it an authority of the 
Church; but the faith of Jacobi’s philosophy has no oth- 
er authority than that of personal revelation. And, sec- 
ondly, the Christian faith is a copious body of objective 
truth, a system of knowledge and doctrine; while the 
scope of the philosophic faith is so utterly indefinite, 
that, while it has room for faith of the Christian, it 
equally admits belief in the divinity of the Dalai Lama, 
the ox, or the monkey...” 

In contrasting two types of faith — personal revelation 
and Christian — a dividing line for Hegel was that Jacobi 
had no proof, “no other authority than the philosopher 
who revealed it,” while Christian faith has what Hegel 
called “a certain authority of the church,” that is, or- 
ganization. 

Hegel’s discussion occurred, “not in 'the context of a 
philosophy of religion so much as in the context of the 
great dividing line between himself and all other philos- ♦* 
ophies that he initiated with the Phenomenology of 
Mind.” The reference Dunayevskaya was making was to 
the many stages of thought that the mind must go 
through before it can reach Absolute Knowledge. 

Intuitionism argued for “thought to be an act of the 
particular only.” In so doing it sought to rule out any 
need for mediation, and thus to throw out Hegel’s great 
contribution of bringing history into philosophy. 7 

In the Encyclopedic Logic’s Third Attitude to Objec- 
tive Hegel takes up the objectivity of the relation of *■ 
history and philosophy:”. ..it lies in the very nature of 
thought and subjectivity, to be inseparable from being 
and objectivity.” 

History became one of the pathways Hegel used to 
show the inadequacy of intuitionism as an Attitude 
to Objectivity. At the historic moment when Des- 
cartes expressed "I think, therefore I am,” intuition- 
ism was progressive in that it was a transition be- 
tween the attitude of faith and superstition and that 
of empiricism which opened the door wide to sci- 
ence. But in the historic period of Jacobi, after Em- 
piricism and Kantianism, intuitionism was a back- 
ward step, a retrogression. 

In both the Phenomenology and in the Third Atti- 
tude in the Encyclopedic Logic history’s relation to 
philosophy was not simply one of being parallel, or 
“background.” Rather, philosophic mediation, history in- 
tellectually comprehended, expressed the relation. In 
the Encyclopedic Logic Hegel wrote: "The theory [In- 
tuitionism] asserts that immediate knowledge is a fact. 

It has been shown to be untrue in fact to say that there 
is an immediate knowledge, a knowledge without media- 
tion either by means of something else or in itself...To 
show that, in point of fact, there is a knowledge which 

(continued on page 12) 


in the 1827 edition. This is no mere chronological ques- 
tion. As Dunayevsakya wrote in a letter of Dec. 8, 1986, 

“I’m enamoured with that early section of the Ency- 
clopedia outline of Logic, because it was written after 
Hegel had already developed Absolute Knowledge, Ab- 
solute Idea, Absolute Method.” She continued, “history 
makes its presence felt, by no accident after the Abso- 
lute.” Thus, “Attitudes to Objectivity,” as the “history” 
of philosophic thought for Hegel, could be written in 
this form of just three attitudes because of the power of 
working out the Absolutes as a summation of totality. It 
“made possible the very form of compression of those 
innumerable polemical observations on other philoso- 
phers and philosophies into just three attitudes to ob- 
jectivity.” 3 

The creation of the Three Attitudes to Objectivity af- 
ter Hegel had worked out his Absolutes did not end He- 
gel’s journey. Hegel himself profoundly felt the 
liberating effect of his summarization of previous 
thought in these Attitudes to Objectivity which he add- 
ed to the 1827 edition of the Encyclopedic Logic. It 
was only after this summation of “others” that he felt 
the freedom to complete his own summation of his “or- 


ganization of thought” by adding the three final syllo- 
gisms (Para. 575, 576, 577) to the edition of Philosophy 
of Mind completed in 1830, the year before his death. 

Dunayevskaya singled out the Third Attitude to Ob- 
jectivity — Intuitionism — as one of the Attitudes which 
pulled at the revolutionary movements of our post- 
World War II world. (The German philosopher Jacobi 
who wrote before and at the same time as the young 
Hegel, is the philosopher who Hegel saw as representing 
Third Attitude.) She characterized this attitude as re- 
trogressionism: 

“Pause a moment to consider what is signified by Ob- 
jectivity becoming a determinant to a philosopher like 
Hegel at every turning point in history. How could it 
possibly be that the long trek from 1) Faith, 2) Empiri- 
cism and Criticism (please do not skip over the fact 
that Empiricism and Criticism are one attitude to Ob- 
jectivity — the second), comes to, not the dialectic — un- 
interrupted advances — but is still so fragile that a single 
slip off the rails of development produces a backward 
step, back to Faith, to Intuitionism at which point it is 
not the dawn of religion or thought or philosophy, but 
retrogressionism.” 4 

In November and December, 1986, Dunayevskaya be- 
gan to work out what she called “a totally new way” of 
viewing Hegel’s “Third Attitude of Thought to Objectiv- 
ity — Immediate or Intuitive Knowledge.” 6 Her letter of 
Dec. 8, 1986 to the Hegel scholar George Armstrong 
Kelly forms part of “New Thoughts on Dialectics of Or- 
ganization and Philosophy,” the Introduction to the 
1989 Columbia University Press edition of Philosophy 
and Revolution. 

II. A New Vantage Point for Dialectics of Or- 
ganization and Philosophy: Hegel's Third At- 
titude to Objectivity 

What is entirely new in this letter is how Dunayev- 
skaya discussed organizational responsibility for a phil- 
osophy of revolution in relation to Attitudes to 
Objectivity in Hegel’s philosophy. As she expressed it in 

3. Letter to George Armstrong Kelly, Dec. 8, 1986, Supplement to the 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, microfilm # 11223. 

4. Letter to John W., July 13, 1986, Supplement to the Raya Dunay- 
evskaya Collection, microfilm # 11262. 

5. Dunayevskaya examined Hegel’s Attitudes to Objectivity in the 1960s, 
1970s and 1980s. In particular see her “Summaries of Hegel’s Major 
Writings,” Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, microfilm # 2806; and her 
work on Philosophy and Revolution, particularly the chapter on “The 
Thought of Mao Tse-tung” and “The Science of Logic, or Attitudes to 
Objectivity” section of chapter one, “Absolute Negativity as New Begin- 
ning — The Ceaseless Movement of Ideas and History." 


6. See for example Philosophy and Revolution, footnote 90, page 299, 
for citation of Hegel’s attack on the church which Dunayevskaya felt il- 
luminated a modem day critique of the vanguard party. 

7. It is in Absolute Knowledge of Hegel’s Phenomenology where histo- 
ry's relation to philosophy is comprehensively developed. There be 
brings history into philosophy not only as contingency, but as intellectu- 
ally comprehended organization, that is, as science. Is Hegel saying that 
history, when developed through an organization of thought, transcends 
contingency? That history, when intellectually comprehended, becomes 
one of the “proofs” that philosophy transcends the particular to become 
Universal, and thus not “an act of the particular only”? 
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Bush’s ongoing wars: in El Salvador and in the United States 


(continued from page 1) 

American rulers’ wars against the "Second America” 
of workers, Blacks and Latinos, women and youth, 
right here. 

• Black America has always borne the frontal assault 
of the U.S. wars at home in conditions of life and labor. 
What Bush openly calls a war — the “war on drugs” — 
has nothing to do with human beings and human rela- 
tionships, and everything to do with a right-wing ideo- 
logical offensive that is racist and militaristic to the 
core, building more and more prisons, cages for hun- 
dreds of thousands of human beings who are over- 
whelmingly, vastly disproportionately, Black, Brown, 
and poor. 

One Black woman, commenting on the sensational- 
** ized media focus on Black youth gangs, told N&L: “The 
police are the biggest gang. They say to you, ‘I can do 
what I want, but you have to do what I say.’ They’ll 
beat you up, and there’s nothing you can do. They’re 
the law.” 

Another Black woman, a former addict herself whose 
son had recently been killed in a gang-related slaying in 
Washington, D.C., had told drug czar William Bennett 
on nationwide TV: “How dare you just lock all these 
Black men up and think you’ll solve the problem? Now 
you’re planning more prisons for our brothers and 
sons — and you’re quite content when they kill each oth- 
er or themselves — but if you don’t deal with or touch 
the human being, what does it mean to be a human 
being, you’ll never be able to solve anything at all.” 

* American youth, Black and white, know that it is 
their young lives that will be on the battle line should 
the U.S, again engage directly in war, and the youth of 
the 1980s have been in the forefront of all this decade’s 
anti-war protests. There, many have learned some hard 
lessons about American “democracy,” with revelations 
of extensive FBI spying and file-keeping on Central 
American solidarity groups. 

I U.S. out of Fl Saivador! | 

Chicago, III. On Nov. 29 a demonstration spon- 
sored by the student activist group Peace, Bread and 
Justice took place at the lakeshore campus of Loyola 
University. I have never participated in one like it. 

Amidst the movement of the demonstrators, continu- 
ally chanting loudly the familiar “No more killing, no 
more war, U.S. out of El Salvador!” which reflected the 
strong imagery and words on the brightly colored ban- 
ners; and listening to the speeches given by four faculty 
members and one Salvadoran, I asked myself: Is anyone 
listening, do people care? 

The answer was a resounding, Yes! The call to act 
was in response to the brutal killing of six Jesuit 
priests, their housekeeper and her young daughter, in El 
Salvador earlier this month. There could not have been 
a more appropriate location than this Jesuit university. 
Unfortunately, it took something this drastic to draw a 
strong response out of this religious institution. Never- 
theless the crowd, which numbered over 70 people, 
braved cold winds so that the familiar message would 
ring loud and clear in the ears of the Loyola adminis- 
■% tration and students: “We are in part responsible for 
this war waged on its own people, currently funded with 
our tax dollars ($1.5 million per day -and President Bush 
urges far more).” 

Is this a just battle of our government against “com- 
munism” or outright terrorism and murder of a coun- 
try? In the eyes of many Salvadorans, “communism” is 
understood and appreciated as a basic ideology that as- 
sures the essentials for survival, food, land, and health. 
But apparently to their government as to ours, that is 
sf' asking far too much. How can the U.S. government, 
which has long denied these basic human rights and 
supports state terror, merit calling itself a democracy? 
It cannot and we must make that known. 

Students can serve as a voice for peace and justice in 
El Salvador. The first step is education, the second, di- 
rect action. But in order to be successful, the former de- 
mands the cooperation of many and the recognition of a 
human responsibility to fight, above all else, apathy, the 
food fed us by our government. 

—Jose 

• 

, Los Angeles, Cal. — There have been no less than 
a dozen demonstrations here over the past several 

* weeks to protest the U.S. government’s responsibility 
for El Salvador’s civil war. Immediately after the six 
Jesuit priests, their cook and her teenage daughter were 
murdered, more than 200 demonstrators showed up at 
the Salvadoran Consulate to shout, “Arena, fascists, as- 
sassins of the Jesuits!” 

In MacArthur Park, two days after the murders, 
nearly 2,000 came out to let Bush and our debilitated 
Congress know what they thought of an imperialist poli- 
cy that fuels the most reactionary elements in the dec- 
ade-old war. Many of the half million Salvadorans in 
Southern California don’t even have the luxury of voic- 
ing such anger given their shaky legal status in the eyes 
of U.S. and Salvadoran law. 

At Cal. State University at Los Angeles, two days af- 
ter the protest at the park, 200 gathered to hear stu- 
dents and professors call for an end to the war, and at 
the federal building two days after that, 64 of an angry 
crowd of 300 were arrested as they attempted to pre- 
vent anyone from entering to conduct more militarized 

* “bizness” in the name of democracy. 

— Protester 



More than 100,000 massed for homeless march in 
Washington, D.C. in October. 


Young people forced into the military because of 
family poverty confront such unsafe working condi- 
tions that 2,000 members of the armed forces die in 
"accidents” each year, for which the Dept, of De- 
fense is immune from lawsuits. And there’s the 
frightening legacy that veterans of America’s war in 
Vietnam are disproportionately represented amongst 
this nation’s homeless and disinherited. 

That American youth have not yet been sent to fight 
in El Salvador or Nicaragua is one measure of the op- 
position of the American people; yet ... how gaunt a vic- 
tory that is, once we call before us the names of the 
70,000 Salvadoran dead, the tens of thousands more 
war dead in Nicaragua and Guatemala — all killed with 
weapons supplied by the U.S.A. 

That does not mean there are not also American 
youth dead, young lives ravaged by this dehumanized 
system. Each year, some 5,000 teenage runaways are 
buried in unmarked graves. 

• The U.S. wars in Central America are not a “for- 
eign” question to the refugees who have fled here from 
their devastated homelands — not only El Salvador, but 
also Guatemala, where U.S. troops, clandestinely, are 
engaged in “counterinsurgency operations” with Guate- 
malan forces. 

Many live here as “illegal aliens,” surviving on 
sweatshop jobs of $1 an hour, women and children 
working at home with their own equipment, earning 90<t 
to sew a designer-label sweatsuit that markets for $25. 

Even the current $6.00 an hour average wage Of 
the "legal” American worker is not enough to raise 
a family over the government-designated poverty 
level; and entire families today are among the na- 
tion’s three million homeless, including families with 
working adults, who cannot afford both food and 
rent. 

Murder of El Salvadoran revolutionary 

Febe Elizabeth Velasquez 

The bomb that killed 10 Salvadoran trade unionists 
Oct. 31 in San Salvador, including two young girls, took 
the life of Febe Elizabeth Velisquez. Veldsquez, only 27 
years old, had been a revolutionary trade unionist since 
she was 17, when she joined other workers in a sit-down 
strike at the Levi Strauss and Calvin Klein Circa facto- 
ry in San Salvador in 1979. She knew where the road of 
trade union activism could go — the leader of the Circa 
strike was murdered in 1980 — but that never stopped 
her. 

That strike at Circa was crushed by the right wing 
but Veldsquez continued the fight. By 1985 she was 
leading street demonstrations and was elected to the 
Executive Board of the National Trade Union Federa- 
tion of Salvadoran Workers (Fenastras). It was the Fe- 
nastras office that was bombed on Oct. 31 as trade un- 
ion families were sitting down to lunch. 

Veltisquez did not separate her trade union activ- 
ism from her feminism and was very much aware of 
what it meant for a woman to hold a high union of- 
fice in El Salvador: "It’s not just that Fenastras 
wanted women in the leadership but that we’ve won 
this through struggle. We’ve shown that we have the 
capacity, and we’ll fight harder as more women be- 
come involved.” 

In 1986 Veldsquez became part of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Union of Salvadoran Workers — 
the same year she was arrested and held incommunica- 
do for four days. She was freed only after the outcry of 
her fellow workers. Only a few weeks before she was 
murdered she had returned from Scandinavia where she 
had gone to gain support for the trade union movement 
in El Salvador. 

All hold the government armed forces responsible for 
the bombing and murder of the Fenastras activists and 
children. We have lost enough revolutionaries to right 
wing violence — to those who know they can never win 
by their feeble ideas and so murder revolutionaries in 
their attempt to murder the Idea of Freedom. That 
they will never do. We will not forget our revolutionary 
sister, Febe Elizabeth Veldsquez. The struggle conti- 
nues! — Terry Moon 

Editor’s note: To give aid to those injured in the bomb- 
ing and to the families of those killed and help rebuild the 
Fenastras office, checks made out to the Salvadoran La- 
bor Fund — Febe VeIJsquez Memorial should be sent to: 
Fenestras, 1300 Connecticut Ave. N. W., Room 808, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 


A striking Eastern Airlines mechanic told N&L: “So 
many workers are losing their jobs now, with the con- 
stant mergers, and management trying to get three 
workers for the price of one. I think that the great 
surge of energy happening in East Europe will translate 
itself over here. It’s inherent in men and women: you ' 
don’t want someone stifling who you are.” 

IDEA OF FREEDOM VS. VISAGE OF 
HITLER 

The drive and struggles for freedom, for a new, hu- 
man way of life, persisted all through the 1980s, yet wq 
nevertheless experienced the hurricane-force winds of 
the right-wing offensive driving everything backwards. 
The very thought of revolution seemed impossible. 

It is that thought that the rulers, East and West, 
want now to obliterate from our minds completely, as 
the masses’ seething discontent begins to erupt. It is 
the inter-relatedness of the freedom struggles, East and 
West, abroad and at home, that they are bent on con- 
cealing — that charged slogan carried by one marcher in 
East Germany: “East Germany and El Salvador: One 
Fight for Freedom.” 

One of the rulers’ weapons to conceal the relation of 
freedom struggles East and West is the Big Lie: the at- 
tempt to bury Marx’s philosophy of social revolution, 
by identifying it with the state-capitalist regimes calling 
themselves Communists, “reformed” or otherwise. 

Whether Bush speaks of the “utter failure” of “Marx- 
ism,” or Gorbachev of his “renewal” of “Marxism”: ’ 
what gets covered over is genuine, Marx’s, Marxism, a 
philosophy of human activity, of the human hand, and 
heart, the human being a simultaneously thinker and 
doer, an end to the division between mental and manu- 
al labor and an end to the fetishism of commodities. 

Marx began in the 1840s with the worker’s quest for 
universality; the lie of using the word “Negro” as if it 
were synonymous with “slave”; the need for new 
Man/Woman relationships; the need for a totally new 
society to realize in a human fashion all our human 
senses. By the end of his life, Marx’s vision had extend- 
ed to the Third World, the multi-dimensionality of cul- 
tures and pathways to revolution. His philosophy of 
permanent revolution was searching to be inseparable 
from its organizational expression. 

In 1985, Dunayevskaya wrote of the “barbaric ideolo- 
gy” — “Hitler’s visage” beginning in South Africa — that 
our rulers are trying to foist on us; and there is no 
more accurate expression than that for the grinning 
George Bush joking about the slaughter in El Salvador. , 
The absolute opposite is the Idea of Freedom, and our 
responsibility to deepen, develop, and concretize it in 
revolutionary praxis, as pathway to its realization. 

It is the huge and historic challenge we carry with us 
as we enter the 1990s. 

■ i 

Guatemalan Solidarity 

Los Angeles, Cal — This fall a delegation of 33 
Guatemalans representing 17 different organizations ar- 
rived in Los Angeles to gain support for their struggle • 
against the repression that once again has been escalat- 
ing in their country. They spoke at a community center, 
union halls, and college campuses during their two week 
stay, telling of the incredible circumstances they’re 
struggling under, their opposition to the Cerezo regime, 
and engaging in some debate over the question of what 
their movement is in need of as we head into the 1990s. 

On the California State University (CSULA) campus 
we heard a member of the Guatemalan teacher’s union 
speak on the recent strike they held in June where , 
nearly 100% of the teachers stayed out. (Guatemala has 
the second worst illiteracy rate in the world at 62%. ) An 
exiled indigenous woman now living in Mexico gave an 
account of the many ongoing creative acts opposing the 
army’s genocidal attacks on the 22 different indigenous 
groups that still make up more than 50% of the nation’s 
population. Much of their activity centers around taking 
advantage of being forced into the army’s “civil patrols” 
by organizing clandestinely as they’re “patrolling” their 
villages. 

A representative from the outspoken Mutual Support 
Group (GAM) that was formed in 1984 to document 
and publicize human rights abuses spoke on the increas- 
es recently in brutal tortures, killings, and “disappear- 
ances” throughout the country. According to GAM 
about 100,000 have been exiled in this decade, more 
than 1,000,000 displaced internally, and more than 
100,000 children orphaned. Amnesty International fig- 
ures show that 40% of all those “disappeared” in Latin 
America are Guatemalans. 

Those of us with CSULA News and Letters were 
lucky to have the opportunity to speak to two of the 
students who attended representing the Association of 
University Students of San Carlos in Guatemala City, 
the organization that represents their 60,000 students. 

An exciting element of their group was without a doubt 
a woman representing a women’s organization called 
“Tierra Viva” that has come to include working women, 
campesinas, indigenous, and “ladina” members. “We 
started out with lots of activity only,” she said, “just 
thinking we had to support the labor and indiginous 
movements, leaving the women’s struggle to later, when 
the ‘bigger’ problems would be resolved. But as we con- 
tinued to listen to more women’s voices we saw that 
our oppression was equally severe as the other forms 
and as well a result of an unjust system; today we stand 
as a fundamental part of the struggle, alongside labor 
and tjhe indigenous movement.” 

Latin American Studies student, CSULA 
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New Edition of Philosophy & Revolution: 

A hunger for philosophy 


by Sheila Fuller 

This month, a quest for humanism has been continu- 
ously emerging in the revolts in East Europe and specif- 
ically Czechoslovakia, where workers and youth called a 
two-hour nationwide general strike. In El Salvador too, 
where so many people are dying in the struggle against 
the fascistic U.S.-backed Cristiani government, it is the 
quest for humanism that is demanding solidarity. How 
can these humanist strivings continue to develop? 

This was the concern of a book party for the new edi- 
tion of Raya Dunayevskaya’s Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion which was held last month at Loyola University in 
Chicago. This book party, which was sponsored by the 
Marxist-Humanist Forum, included 70 participants: 
youth active in the protests against racism and in soli- 
darity with freedom movements in Latin America and 
South Africa; women’s liberation activists who had 
marched in demonstrations for a woman’s right to con- 
trol her own body; meatpacking workers who are fight- 
ing against overtime and dangerous working conditions; 
fighters for democracy in China and Korea, and those 
fighting against Khomeiniite fascism in Iran. What had 
brought us together was the search for new philosophic 
beginnings to overcome the retrogression and pollution 
of thought that has characterized this decade. 
PHILOSOPHY & REVOLUTION'S 
TODAYNESS 

The first speaker, Pat Johnson, the director of the 
Women’s Studies program at the University of Dayton, 
Ohio and a philosophy teacher, touched many of us 
when she said that Raya uses the term “hunger” in a 
unique way, that when she talks about the “hunger for 
philosophy” she is showing that it is what human 
beings need to become whole. She felt that a problem 
within the freedom movement is that often we look for 
immediate solutions and become impatient. This is why 
she was interested in Dunayevskaya’s view of the Ger- 
man philosopher, Hegel. Through Dunayevskaya’s read- 
ing of Hegel, she could find ways of dealing with the 
“endless negation” that humanity has to go through in 
the struggle for freedom. 

Another speaker, Kevin Anderson, spoke of how he 
saw the challenge of Philosophy and Revolution. To 
him, Dunayevskaya’s view of Subjects of revolution 
meant that “without Mind, i.e. philosophy, even the 
most creative grasp of the new subjects will not carry 
us through to a total liberation of society and of the hu- 
man person.” 

The relationship of Philosophy and Revolution to to- 
day’s freedom struggles was also the concern of Michael 
Connolly, the Archivist for the Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection. He argued that Philosophy and Revolution 
offers philosophic new beginnings for this “changed 
world.” But “Philosophic new beginnings cannot be ap- 
plied; they can only be recreated.” This is why Connolly 
concentrated on what is new in this book: its category 
of “Absolute Negativity as New Beginning: The Cease- 
less Movement of Ideas and of History.” To him, it was 
crucial to see how Dunayevskaya had developed this 
concept all her life. 

"ABSOLUTE NEGATIVITY 
AS NEW BEGINNING” 

In the 1980s it meant that she was challenging the in- 
completeness of even spontaneous forms of mass cre- 
ativity that had rejected the vanguard party to lead. 
“Precisely because the 1980s saw counter-revolutions 
arise from within the revolutions even at this high stage 
of development, Dunayevskaya turned her study of the 
ramifications of ‘Absolute Negativity as New Beginning’ 
to the problem she called the ‘Dialectics of Organization 
and Philosophy,’ the subject which forms the Introduc- 
tion to this 1989 edition of P&R.” 

Most of us who participated in this book party found 


the discussion challenging but very difficult. One young 
women’s liberation activist from Loyola told me: “There 
was much that I didn’t understand. But there was one 
idea that I did get out of this meeting: Doesn’t Dunay- 
evskaya’s concept of Absolute Negativity as New Begin- 
ning relate to what Marx meant when he wrote that 
humanity ‘does not seek to remain something formed by 
the past, but is in the absolute movement of becom- 

Another participant, a woman meatpacking worker 
told us: “Absolute Negativity is very difficult to grasp. 
But what I have gotten out of it so far is that the 
struggle is continuous.” 

To me this book party really opened some new doors 
for developing the humanist strivings that have emerged 
in mass struggles this year. It was a step toward prepar- 
ing for the 1990s. This is why in the coming youth 
pages of News & Letters, we will continue the dialogue 
on Philosophy and Revolution. 


Youth in Revolt 


by Franklin Dmitryev 



Czech students, who could not protest last June 
when the Chinese government massacred students 
around Tiananmen Square, took to the streets of 
Prague by the thousands Dec. 3 to express their 
solidarity with the Chinese students. Some wore 
headbands with Chinese characters. They linked 
the crackdown in China to the violent dispersal of 
a student demonstration in Prague on Nov. 17, 
which sparked the massive street demonstrations 
that toppled the government. 

* * * 

About 350 students at MacMurray College in Jack- 
sonville, 111., marched across campus with faculty and 
residents Nov. 6 protesting racist acts. Letters contain- 
ing racial slurs and threats had been put in campus 
mailboxes of all the Black students and the one Black 
staff member at the small school. 

* * * 

Students and some lecturers held a sit-in at Makerere 
University in Kampala, Uganda, in November, protest- 
ing severe financial cuts imposed at the same time the 
government is building a second university. Officials 
closed the school indefinitely and soldiers and riot po- 
lice were called in to seal off the campus. 

* * * 

In Champaign-Urbana, 111., a group called Native 
American Students for Progress has been trying to get 
the University of Illinois to change its mascot from 
Chief IUiniwek and drop related degrading symbols and 
activities. Officials did promise to “discourage” the sale 
of university sweatshirts with an insulting picture of a 
Native American drinking beer, but the chancellor 
would not admit the mascot’s demeaning nature — yet. 


Questions in gay and lesbian movement 


Los Angeles, Cal. — Nationwide, fundamentalist 
activists are mobilizing to promulgate an anti-gay, anti- 
woman, conservative agenda. In San Francisco a domes- 
tic partners ordinance, which would have allowed un- 
married couples to register with the city so as to attain 
many of the rights granted married couples, was mar- 
ginally defeated. In Concord, Cal., voters repealed an 
anti-discrimination AIDS-based ordinance, demonstrat- 
ing the power of fear when linked to prejudices. In 
Southern California, voters in Irvine passed “Measure 
N” which overturned the human rights ordinance 
passed by the city council to ban discrimination on the 
basis of sexual orientation. 

In the wake of the Nov. 7 electoral burial of lesbian 
and gay rights I attended two functions put on by the 
gay and lesbian community in Los Angeles. At Cal 
State University in Los Angeles, the Gay and Lesbian 
Association (GALA) sponsored a discussion panel on the 
gay community’s responsibility in opposing the counter- 
revolutionary Christian right. The movie “Pink Trian- 
gles," which dealt with differing attitudes towards ho- 
mosexuality and the need for the entire community to 
conquer the myths regarding human sexuality, was 
shown. 

In the discussion that followed many questions and 
comments from the floor were directed toward estab- 
lished gay and lesbian political groups who ignore 
the question of racism. One Latino student comment- 
ed: "Gay groups are ineffective in reaching racial mi- 
norities by not including racism in their platforms. If 
we are to come together, that will have to change.” 


The same sentiment was expressed by an Asian stu- 
dent: "The racism practiced by white gay men in 
West Hollywood has gotten so bad that I refuse to go 
there any longer.” 

We must dig deep into ourselves through discussions 
with minorities in and out of the gay community in or- 
der to combat the threat posed by the monied, national 
traditional values coalition. 

The other meeting, sponsored by the Young Men’s 
Rap Group at the Gay and Lesbian Service Center in 
West Hollywood, also discussed a wide range of topics, 
most notably the recent political defeat. “Youth are 
apathetic about voting,” remarked a gay youth. “With 
all the bureaucracy and initiatives, it becomes too much 
for one to make a full conscious decision.” 

What must now open up for discussion is the concept 
of gay liberation, for it is only through gay liberation — 
not political disappointment — that the gay community 
may forge a pathway towards human liberation, and 
thereby create the needed new human relations that the 
movement calls for. 

What becomes crucial is not to separate our right to 
our “own kind of love-making” from a philosophy of hu- 
man liberation and of revolution. The 1990s will be a 
period of mass revolts worldwide by people demanding 
their freedom. Lesbian women and gay men are and will 
be participating earnestly in these freedom struggles. 
Only boldness in thought and the desire for liberty can 
bring about the conditions for a truly new human exist- 
ence wherein the individual moves freely within the so- 
cial order. — Gay liberationist 


Youth ‘On the Line’ 

DeKalb, III. — I recently quit a job of grueling prod- 
uction work in a small plastics factory in northern Illi- 
nois. The workers there not only have to battle with 
the constant pressure by the bosses to speed up prod- 
uction, but they also have to contend with health haz- 
ards and the bosses’ hypocritical “profit sharing plan.” 

This shop, that the workers have dubbed “the sweat 
hole,” employs about 20 production workers, almost all 
of whom are young men between 18 and 25 years old. 
There is no union and many of the workers are skepti- 
cal about what good a union bureaucracy could do any- 
way, but that does not mean they are not interested in 
fighting back against the bosses’ exploitation. 

The main concern of the plastics workers is the 
conditions they are forced to work under. Every inch 
of the plant is covered with dry plastic dust, poly- 
styrene fumes fill the air, and you have to be careful 
not to let the small fiberglass strands get in youg, 
eyes or on your skin. 

When we discussed our working conditions, my fellow 
workers would get furious because we had no control 
over the health hazards that we were subjected to 
everyday. One young worker was fond of pointing out 
that bosses sat in air conditioned offices all day finding 
the money to buy a new mixer and conveyor belt, but 
they couldn’t afford a decent ventilation system or to 
pay a crew to clean the plant regularly. 

Although the plastics workers are only paid 
$6.25/hour, the demand of a wage increase rarely came 
up in our discussions. Instead they talked about the 
vast amount of wealth they produced each day and 
what a tiny fraction of it they got. On the line I worked 
on, for example, the 300 gallon mixer produces 2,400 
pounds of plastic a load, and we would produce 5 loads 
in a day. The foreman told us that every pound of ma- 
terial we dropped on the floor cost the company a dol- 
lar. So we figured the four workers on that line prod- 
uced a minimum of $12,000 worth of plastic per day. 

When a new worker was hired and put on our line, 
we’d point to the first four crates coming off the line 
and say, "See that, we just produced more than our 
day’s pay. The rest of the work we do today is all. 
slave labor, so don’t let the foreman convince you we 
owe him anything.” 

Yet every week the foreman tries to convince the 
workers they owe more and more loads of plastic. 
Among the workers there is an unwritten rule to always 
produce one or two loads a day under what the foreman 
demands. 

The more pressure the bosses put on the workers, the 
more vocal the workers become. Soon after the foreman 
lectured us on production quotas one day, a worker 
shouted for everyone in the lunch room to hear, “To 
hell with it! I’ll work at my own pace, I’m not the one 
making millions a day!” 

When talking about how much we produce, some of 
the workers said they thought we should get profit 
sharing. The last day I worked there the company 
passed out a sheet with its “profit sharing plan.” But to 
be eligible for the plan one had to gross $23,000 of regu- 
lar pay in a year. The one production worker who had 
been there the longest said that the most he ever made 
in a year was $16,000, and that was the year they were 
forcing him to work 60 hours a week. The workers con- 
cluded that the plan was simply a new incentive for the 
foreman and plant manager to put more pressure on us 
to produce more. “I don’t know why we should shat# 
any of the profit with them,” one worker said, “we do 

all the work.” _ , . 

— Jim Guthrie 


Bush aids Deng with veto 

President Bush made his stand with China’s murder- 
ous rulers on Nov. 30 and vetoed a bill that would have 
extended for up to four years the deadline for 40,000 
Chinese students in the U.S. to return home. Some df 
those who return face certain death or imprisonment — 
the same fate as thousands of worker and student dem- 
onstrators for freedom and democracy jailed or executed 
in the ongoing repression following the massacres in 
Tiananmen Square and in Chengdu on June 4. Millions 
more — whole categories of students, graduates and 
workers — are being exiled to the countryside. 

Chinese living in the U.S. participated by the thou- 
sands this Spring in demonstrations in solidarity with 
the movement in China and against the imposition of 
martial law. They turned out in even more massive 
numbers to denounce the June 4 massacre even at the 
moment that personal risk to themselves increased. 
That banner of freedom extended far beyond China’s 
borders, but Bush, by knuckling under to Chinese gov- 
ernment pressure, is helping the repression cross bor- 
ders. 

In the past secret police of “allies” like South Korea, 
Taiwan and Iran under the Shah, were allowed to spy 
on, intervene in and try to silence opposition groups of 
their students and citizens in this country. The U.S. is 
no refuge from the reach of a “friendly” state-capitalist 
regime. Bush substituted for the bill he vetoed a pro- 
cess that would require each person to appeal deporta- 
tion individually. 

Deng Xiaoping, Li Peng and Yang Shangkun had 
good reason to fear their own people, workers, students 
and citizens. They were equally correct in having no 
fear of sanctions from U.S. capital— exports to the U.S. 
are up 40% this year, products of a work force disci- 
plined for the moment by the bayonet. We will see next 
year if the usually spineless Congress will resubmit the 
bill that Bush vetoed, but in any case we will look for 
the next chapter of the Chinese movement. 4 

— Bob McGuire 
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Our Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

Namibians participated in elections in November that 
gave a 57% victory to the South-West Africa Peoples 
Organization (SWAPO), the resistance movement which 
has carried on a 23-year-long armed struggle against 
South African domination. 

The UN-sponsored and administered election saw a 
60% turnout only two days into the five-day voting peri- 
od. Despite loopholes in residency laws which allowed 
10,000 “absentee” whites dwelling in South Africa to 
vote, and a systematic disinformation campaign waged 
against SWAPO on the eve of the elections, SWAPO 
took the victory — although not by the landslide it want- 
ed and expected. 

The election for members to a Constituent Assembly, 
which will write a constitution for Namibia, is nearly 
the last step to ending outright South African rule. This 
concluded the last formal chapter of the UN-U.S.-Rus- 
sian-South African brokered accords of last year which 
saw the withdrawal of Cuban troops from Angola in ex- 


SWAPO elected to 

change for Namiba’s political independence. 

Sam Nujoma, an activist since SWAPO’s original 
founding as the Ovamboland People’s Congress in 
the late 1950s, will become President. Since the elec- 
toral victory, he has been defining SWAPO’s pro- 
gram for the transition to power. 

SWAPO is calling for a “mixed” economy and encour- 
aging capitalist investment by the West. No large-scale 
land expropriations are projected, except for certain ab- 
sentee-owned holdings that SWAPO will compensate. 
Nujoma stated that a SWAPO government would con- 
centrate on agricultural development as its first priority, 
in order to end dependency on South Africa for feeding 
Namibia’s people. 

While SWAPO pledged support of the UN’s multi- 
party model for its future government system, Nujoma 
stated after the elections that “If the Namibian people 
choose a one-party state and it is done democratically 
at the polls, it should be so because of the will of the 
people.” 


govern Namibia 

One of the problems emerging from the election were 
reports from the left opposition United Democratic 
Front that SWAPO carried out a purge, detaining sever- 
al hundred prisoners in Angola. It was also reported 
that many were persecuted for dissent or because they 
were not members of the Ovambo people, dominant in 
SWAPO. 

Namibia’s struggle to eradicate the marks of a 
century of colonialism is hardly ended with this 
election. Its economy is still tied into South Africa, 
which is leaving Namibia with a $250 million debt 
and a large part of its people living in poverty. Even 
the towns are littered with the vestiges of barbaric 
colonialism, from streets named after the Kaiser to 
statutes erected to the German butchers of the 
Herero people. 

What will become determinant as SWAPO takes pow- 
er is what happens after a change in political rule and 
how Namibia will relate to the dialectic of events within 
South Africa. 


Bolivian general strike 

The Bolivian Workers Central union federation defied 
a government crackdown and called a one-day general 
strike on Nov. 16 to protest the arrest of striking teach- 
ers and their supporters. The government had declared 
a state of seige one day earlier, rounding up over 850 
teachers and union leaders. 

The confrontation erupted after the three-month-old 
government of President Jaime Paz Zamora refused to 
meet teachers’ demands for a one-time $103 pay bonus. 
A number of teachers in the Union of Education Work- 
ers, which represents 80,000 public school teachers, had 
begun a hunger strike three weeks earlier. The govern- 
ment closed the schools after thousands of workers 
marched to support the teachers. 

Paz Zamora has stated that his center-left govem- 
> ment will continue austerity measures including a wage 
freeze and cuts in government spending. The minimum 
monthly wage in Bolivia is $25, yet workers face one of 
the highest costs of living in South America. 



The Dream of June 

The dream of June 
is the dawn and a child’s smile 
and a rainbow above green grass 
It wakes up under a tank 

Blood stains fresh on the tank 
in every longing heart 
on every inch of land 
the dream of June is calling 

— Chinese student in exile 


United Nations ‘Rights of the Child’ 


The United Nations General Assembly has adopted a 
Convention on the Rights of the Child, a “human 
rights” charter on the status of children worldwide. It 
took ten years of often bitter debate to come into exist- 
ence. The articles concerning adoption, abortion and 
child labor were kept purposefully vague in order to win 
broad consensus for the entire draft. 

One debate arose over draft sections that stated no 
child should be sent into combat. The U.S. fought 
against proposing a minimum age of 18 since it takes 
17-year-olds into the armed forces with their parents’ 
consent. Russia sided with the U.S. 

Children are paying for the crushing debt burden 


in the Third World. An estimated 100 million child- 
ren around the world must work to survive. They 
work long hours at the lowest pay and are more 
likely than adults to be injured and suffer from seri- 
ous health problems at work. 

As average incomes have fallen by 10-25% in Africa 
and Latin America, child malnutrition has been rising. 
Health budgets in the poorest countries have been cut 
by up to 50%, education by 25%. At least half a million 
children died from poverty-related causes in 1988. Dur- 
ing the same period, studies showed that capital outflow 
from the Third World was running at an annual rate of 
$43 billion. The poor never saw benefit from the billions 
of borrowed dollars. 


Philosophic Dialogue 


•«**. 


(continued from page 9) 


advances neither by unmixed immediacy nor by un- 
mixed mediation, we can point to the example of Logic 
and the whole of philosophy.” (Paragraph 75) 

In another 1986 writing Dunayevskaya expressed phil- 
osophic mediation — philosophy’s movement from ap- 
pearance to science — calling it Hegel’s organization of 
thought: “...philosophy at first appears only phenome- 
nologically. To become a ‘science’ (Hegel’s expression 
* for a total philosophy) it has to reach organizational 
conclusions. It is true that so far as Hegel is concerned, 
the organization he speaks of is organization of 
thought.” 8 

This concept of philosophy as the organization of 
thought had been Dunayevskaya’s ground ever since 
her 1953 Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes. In 1986 Dunay- 
evskaya returned to Hegel’s Third Attitude to Objectivi- 
ty, intuitionism. Did she see that in addition to organi- 
zation of thought, Hegel was also writing of an actual 
organization, in the form of an organization which un- 
dertakes responsibility for a body of ideas? Was it this 
dimension which would open up new doors in 1986 on 
the Dialectics of Organization and Philosophy for Du- 
nayevskaya? 

For Hegel the point was the church undertaking re- 
sponsibility for the doctrine of Christianity, as a dimen- 
sion of that philosophy. Hegel, who had fought the 
church’s authority in academia throughout much of his 
life, must have had a powerful objective recognition of 
the relationship between a philosophy, a body of ideas, 
and its organizational expression — taking organizational 
responsibility — to have compelled him to hold up as ex- 
ample the church against the mere personal revelation 
of the philosophy. It was the church’s responsibility for 
a set of principles. 

It certainly was not the church and Christianity 
which was the point of attraction for Dunayevskaya. 
Rather, what Dunayevskaya had begun to work out in 
1986 was a new vantage point from within Dialectics of 
Philosophy to encompass a Dialectics of Organization — 
organizational-philosophic responsibility for the Idea of 
Freedom in your age. 

a Letter to John W., July 13, 1986, Supplement to the Raya Dunay- 
evskaya Collection, microfilm # 11262. 


The entire post-World War II world has had the 
deepest flowering of new forms of revolutionary organi- 
zation emerging from below. But by the 1980s it had be- 
come starkly clear that as needed and necessary as 
these new forms of organization were, a Dialectics of 
Organization by itself could not hew out pathways to a 
new society. As Dunayevskaya wrote in 1986: “Unless 
we work out the dialectic in philosophy itself, the dia- 
lectic of organization, whether it be from the vanguard 
party or that bom from spontaneity, would be just dif- 
ferent forms of organization, instead of an organization 
that is so inseparable from its philosophic ground that 
form and content are one.” 9 

Those revolutionaries who had broken politically with 
the vanguard party, and who had hailed and aligned 
themselves with the creative spontaneous forms of or- 
ganization, had nonetheless halted short of working out 
a Dialectics of Philosophy for our age. They had be- 
come trapped into seeing the opposition of vanguard 
party /spontaneity as the opposition. But the decade of 
the 1980s has soberly shown, in aborted and trans- 
formed into opposite revolutions, the insufficiency of 
that opposition. 

What Dunayevskaya’s continual study on Hegel’s 
Third Attitude to Objectivity reveals to us is that re- 
trogression awaits any movement, no matter how 
creative, spontaneous, revolutionary, if it fails to 
work out a Dialectics of Philosophy that in turn 
reaches to a Dialectics of Organization. 

The fact that now, at the very end of the 1980s, we 
are witnessing momentous freedom movements emerg- 
ing in the state-capitalist societies calling themselves 
Communists — from China to East Europe — including 
forms of revolutionary organization, as well as move- 
ments against the racist, sexist, class-divided societies of 
the West, only makes more urgent the need for our own 
deep dive into Dunayevskaya’s last explorations into the 
Hegelian/Marxian/Marxist-Humanist dialectic, the Dia- 
lectic of- Philosophy as we enter the 1990s. 


9. “Talking to Myself,” Oct. 6, 1986, Supplement to the Raya Dunay- 
evskaya Collection, microfilm # 10788. 


Russian miners’ wildcat 

Russian coal miners have continued to press their de- 
mands against the limits of Gorbachev’s glasnost. Min- 
ers in Vorkuta in the Arctic Circle region, site of one of 
the most notorious forced labor concentration camps 
under Stalin, have been on strike since late October. 

The miners have directly defied measures passed ear- 
lier that game month to outlaw wildcat strikes in crit- 
ical industries such as coal, and to impose arbitration 
and a cooling-off period for “legal” strikes. Among the 
major demands by the miners is an end to what they 
call “serfdom,” that is, the loss of pension and other 
benefits if a miner moves to work for a different mine. 
The miners are also demanding punishment for party 
and industry bureaucrats who have failed to meet the 
miners’ demands from last summer’s historic strikes. 

While Russian courts have already declared the 
Vorkuta miners’ strike to be "illegal,” miners have 
said the strike is not a "warning” but will continue 
until they see "results.” Some 13 miners have gone 
on a hunger strike to support organizers being sued 
by local courts controlled by the state-run mines. 

Vorkuta miners fire demanding documented agree- 
ment to their demands before they consider returning to 
work. Verbal agreements that concluded the July strike 
are unacceptable. These agreements were never fulfilled. 
Their demands are: 

1) Maintenance of hardship bonuses for workers laid 
off, or who move elsewhere; 2) Hardship bonuses to 
youth who grew up in the area, to be granted when 
they begijn work; 3) Repeal of laws making the miners’ 
strike illegal; 4) Official recognition of strike committees, 
and 5) Punishment of officials who stood in the way of 
fulfilling last July’s strike settlement. 

Miners in Siberia and the Ukraine have expressed 
sympathy for the Vorkuta miners’ demands. They have 
also threatened to walk out in support if the agreements 
in Vorkuta are not satisfactory to the miners there. 


Iran jails labor activists 

Editor’s note: As we go to press we received this | 
, letter from an Iranian revolutionary worker in exile * 
I on the frame-up trials of five Iranian labor activists.l 
. Solidarity activities to stay the hand of the Iranian * 
'regime are being planned. For more information on l 
how you can be involved, contact: Anjoman Azadi, i 
fp.O. Box 802105, Chicago, IL 60680 

Five Iranian labor activists working in an organi- ’ 
P zation named Labor Unity have been put on trial | 
kin Iran on false criminal charges. A gory scenario of I 
'murder and robbery is being trumpeted by the Is-f 
klamic regime in its propaganda to and about the] 
' Iranian working class. 

In late September the regime’s daily paper, Ka-1 

[ yhan, published an extensive report on the leader I 
of this group, Habib Salahshur, a longtime revolu- . 
tionaty labor activist, who spent many years in thej 
| Shah’s prisons. 

After the revolution he insisted that “revolution- 1 
kary intellectuals cannot achieve their goals without , 
[workers’ participation.” He was pivotal in the for-( 
Imation of dozens of labor councils and the publica- , 
f tion of the journal Consultation. As late as 1987 1 
| this tendency included several dozen members ac- , 
[tive in at least 11 shoras (workers’ councils), espe- ' 
| daily in the northern Gilan province. Those arrest- > 
[ed along with Salahshur are: Said Farhadian, Ku-I 
Imars Yeganeh, Mohsen Haghanifar, Faridi 
■ Farhadian. Thirty seven others are now being' 
| hunted by the regime and are in hiding. 

It is nothing new that wherever workers want to 1 
i organize they are being suppressed under all kinds/ 
,of false charges. But this case is particularly dis- 
fgusting both in the regime’s fake scenario of the/ 
^workers’ “crimes” and in its attempts to belittle' 
* their long history of struggle by characterizing/ 
/them as “illiterate” or “isolated.” They are neither. 
rThat is what the regime fears most. 

These revolutionaries need your support now. We ' 
P cannot let this be kept silent. Support these politi-j 
/cal prisoners in whatever way you can. 

— Ebrahim Davani | 
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An epidemic 
of child 
labor 




by John Marcotte 

Carlos, a 15-year-old Mexican boy, was sewing pleats 
in skirts for one dollar an hour in a freezing (eight de- 
grees!) sweatshop in Manhattan’s garment district. That 
is what New York State labor inspectors found, accord- 
ing to a recent article in New York Newsday. They 
also found 14-year-old Shei Mei in a Chinatown 
sweatshop. Shei had come from China ten months earli- 
er and lived with her aunt. She was found hemming 
skirts that would end up at Zayre’s stores, while a four- 
year-old and two-year-old child played around the 
steam presses treated with formaldehyde. 

There are only 18 state inspectors on New York’s 
new Apparel Industry Task Force, but that’s more 
i staff than the federal Labor Department employs to 
enforce child labor laws. These state inspectors esti- 
mate there are 75,000 children being made to work 
illegally in the New York metropolitan area .alone. 
Though they only inspect garment shops, other indus- 
tries that use child labor are machine shops, super- 
markets, soldering and jewelry shops, and newspa- 
pers. 

i This epidemic of child labor is a very new situation. 
| When my friend M. came from Columbia in 1971 at the 
age of 15, she worked in all kinds of shops. But though 
[she was undocumented, she could only get hired by pre- 
i tending to be of legal age. And she always got at least 
minimum wage, usually in a union shop with at least 
minimal medical benefits, vacation and holidays. We 
have gone a long, long way downhill since those days. 
CHILDREN PERMANENTLY DISABLED 

Susan Pollack and Dr. Philip Landrigan, at Mt. Si- 
nai’s Environmental and Occupational Medicine unit, 
(continued on page 3) 
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State-run nuclear arms industry’s 
40-year war on humanity 


by Michelle Landau K 

A grinning President George Bush was .MM 

greeted with warm, sustained applause by * i 

the members of Congress, Feb. 9, as he de- vyf a 

livered his first presidential address, out- 
lining his proposed national budget plan. yvj 
Democrats turned to mild, gentlemanly JKHa 

dissent the next day, but none, including 1 "" 

the dull-witted TV commentators, chal- f 
lenged the few glib phrases with which L 

Bush had disposed of a devastating reality: J<^> 

“We face a massive task in cleaning up the 3yem 

waste left from decades of environmental riSCf* 

neglect at America’s nuclear weapons ■ ■ ^ 

plants.” imi 

A horrifying truth lies behind that 
smooth assertion. Qwm 

This month, as we mark the tenth anni- u. (eria i s 
versary of the March 28, 1979 nuclear fuel 
meltdown at the Three Mile Island power ^ , 

plant in Pennsylvania, we confront the re- Compone 
cent revelations that that nuclear reactor gwea 
accident was but minor, compared to the tac* 

accidents and ongoing “normal,” calculated Testing: 
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by Lou Turner 

With the Feb. 9 election of Michael Manley as prime 
minister, once again the political life of Jamaica has sti- 
fled the ferment of its own social conditions. The politi- 
cal drama — wherein the real and gnawing social crises 
of poverty, international debt and barely constrained 
popular upheaval lose their meaning to the reformist 
political rhetoric of Manley, the chastened social demo- 
crat, and Seaga, the Caribbean clone of Ronald Reag- 
an — ends with the uneasy restoration of the status quo. 

Hurricane Gilbert, which ravaged the island back in 
September, only intensified the poverty and impatience 
of the masses. Nevertheless, it isn’t that “inheritance” 
which has tempered a Caribbean politician like Manley, 
who has been so thoroughly “restructured” by private 
sector capitalism. More compelling has been the new 
imperialist reality that has shaped Caribbean politics in 
the aftermath of the counter-revolution and U.S. inva- 
sion of Grenada in October 1983. 

A SECOND LOOK AT GRENADA 

On this tenth anniversary of the March 1979 Grenadi- 
an Revolution, it is, therefore, imperative to take a sec- 
ond look at the meaning of those 1983 events as they 
were analyzed by Raya Dunayevskaya in her Nov. 23, 
1983 political-philosophic letter, “Counter-revolution and 
revolution: Grenada, the Caribbean today, and the chal- 
lenge from 30 years of movements from practice that 
were themselves forms of theory.” 

Here we must ask: what then were the ideas at stake 
in the Grenadian revolution? Castro, who was the most 
concrete in practicing internationalism with material 
and personnel aid, nevertheless held to an abstract 
“principle of non-interference in internal affairs,” when 
the fatal moment of counter-revolution struck. And the 
American Black social democrat, Manning Marable, in 
his recent book, African and Caribbean Politics: From 
Kwame Nkrumah to Maurice Bishop, ascribes the con- 
tradictions that tore apart the revolution to some ab- 
straction he calls “political culture.” The leadership dis- 
pute between Bishop and Bernard Coard, the self-styled 
“Marxist theoretician” of the New Jewel Movement 
(NJM), is reduced to nothing more than matters of. 
(continued on page 10) 


release of invisible, odorless, tasteless, •Nevada Test site 
deadly radiation from this country’s nucle- 1 ■ -■ - 

ar weapons complex over the past 40 years. 

THEY CARE ONLY FOR MAKING BOMBS’ 

On Sept. 30, 1988, in a sudden burst of “glasnost” 
(openness), American style, officials in charge of nuclear 
bomb production — the innocuously named Department 
of Energy (DOE) — belatedly released a 1985 report de- 
tailing a 30-year history of serious nuclear reactor acci- 
dents and radiation releases, including a fuel-assembly 
meltdown, at the Savannah River, S.C., plant, where 
both plutonium and tritium are produced for nuclear 
bombs. This came a month after the permanent shut- 
down of two, and temporary shutdown of three, of the 
plant’s nuclear reactors. 

A week later, Oct. 8, the DOE issued an emergency 
order closing the Rocky Flats, Colo., plant, where pluto- 
nium is shaped into nuclear bomb triggers. A day earli- 
er, there was another type of shutdown: the outbreak of 
a strike by over 600 workers at the DOE center in Fer- 
nald, Ohio, where uranium is baked into fuel for nuclear 
weapons factories. The workers were particularly bitter 
about management-demanded concessions in health 


Department of Energy nuclear weap- 
ons and research facilities have 
spewed decades of nuclear contamina- 
tion upon the U.S. 


benefits, as well as the proposal that workers would be 
paid off, $150 each, to drop some 4,000 safety and 
health grievances. 

Suddenly, what had been local news became national 
headlines, with startling revelations of massive contami- 
nation throughout the DOE’s 17 major sites in its nu- 
clear weapons system. 

• One of the oldest elements of the complex is the 
Hanford Nuclear Reservation in Washington. For 42 
years the U.S. government lied about plant safety, 
though a stretch of cancer-clustered homes downwind 
earned the name “death mile,” and people coined the 
sardonic term “down-winder scars” for the very com- 
mon slash on their throats, sign of removal of a dis- 
eased thyroid, result of contamination by radioactive 
iodine. 

When an environmental group, the Hanford Educa- 
tion Action League, won release of plant documentation, 
the 19,000 declassified pages revealed a December 1949 

(continued on page 8) 


John Dwyer (Peter Mallory), 1912-1989 



John Dwyer, known to readers of News & Letters as 
Peter Mallory, “Our Life and Times” columnist from 
1956 to 1983, died Feb. 13. So multi-dimensional was 
John’s work in the revolutionary movement, and so rich 
was his life in experiences over nearly six decades of 
thinking, writing and activity, that to remember John; 
to recollect his life and work, is to be inundated by a 
rush of memories — of John as a labor movement organ- 
izer, as a socialist activist, as a journalist, as a theorist. 
Above all, it is to remember John as comrade and com- 
panion — perhaps the Spanish word companero comes 
closest to the truth — to Raya Dunayevskaya for 40 
years. 


But, as John often said, “Let’s begin at the begin- 
ning,” with the way John shared the history of his life 
with others. For John was a master story-teller, and his 
stories told a great deal about the sort of man he was. 
Even when he was asked about his family, his ancestry, 
you learned about class struggle. He would speak of his 
father’s harrowing trip to America from Country Clare, 
Ireland, in steerage, a journey so awful that he often 
told John that the only way he’d ever go back to visit 
Ireland was “if they built a bridge.” John broke with 
his father on the issue of religion about 1930, and spent 
the rest of his life as a well-known anti-cleric. 

That same year John joined the Socialist Party in 
his hometown of Lynn, Mass. He was 18 years old, 
and about to graduate from high school. At the same 
time he, along with millions of others, was facing the 
new phenomenon of the Depression. It was a trans- 
ition point in his life, and the way he explained it 
made his economic categories into very human ones: 

“When I graduated there were no jobs to be had. 
People were going from city to city on railroad cars 
looking for work. No one knew what a Depression was. 
We had been told you go to high school, get a job and 
be happy ever after. The economists had no idea of 
what went wrong; they might as well have said it was 
caused by sunspots. They had no more idea of what 
caused it than the man in the moon. That’s how I be- 
(continued on page 8) 


Philosophic Dialogue: Special section 
containing discussion on The Philosophic 
Moment of Marxist-Humanism p. 5 

Iran 10 years after the Revolution . . . p. 9 
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Revolutionary history and philosophy: 
An International Women’s Day offer 


UNITED STATES 

“Indeed, when [Clara] Zetkin proposed to the 1910 
Second International Women’s Conference that an 
International Women’s Day [IWD] be adopted, it 
was an act of solidarity with organizing struggles of 
the American garment workers who had erupted in 
the ‘Uprising of the 20,000’ the year before. Six days 
after the first IWD was celebrated in March 1911, 
the infamous sweatshop Triangle [Shirtwaist] Fire 
took the lives of 146 workers, most of whom were 
young women, and Rose Schneiderman organized no 
less than 120,000 workers in the funeral march — not 
just to mourn but to declare solidarity with all unor- 
ganized women workers.” (Rosa Luxemburg, Wom- 
en’s liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolu- 
tion [RLWLMPR], pp. 82-83) 

RUSSIA 

“The greatest of all events were the March and 
November 1917 Russian Revolution....the March Rev- 
olution.. .was initiated by women.. ..on International 
Women’s Day... 

“Despite the advice of all political tendencies, they 
[the women of the Vyborg textile factory] went out 
on strike, fifty thousand of them. The next day they 
appealed to the metal workers, led by the Bolshe- 
viks, who then joined the strike: now there were 
ninety-thousand out. Someone cried, ‘To the Nevsky!’ 
and the demonstration was joined by a mass of other 
women, not all of them workers, but all demanding 
‘Bread!’ Whereupon that slogan was drowned out 
with, ‘Down with the war!’ By this time, the third 
day of the strike, there were two hundred and forty 


thousand strikers; the Bolsheviks issued a call for a 
general strike.... The women went up to the Cossacks 
to ask whether they would join them....” 
(RLWLMPR, pp. 84-85) 

IRAN 

“...there came, with the celebration of International 
Women’s Day, a mass outpouring of women, bearing 
the banner, ‘We made the revolution for freedom, 
and got unfreedom,’ which may very well have 
opened Chapter 2 of the Iranian Revolution.... 

“No doubt Khomeini was ignorant of the fact that 
March 8 was International Women’s Day, and the 
Iranian women intended to make their celebration of 
the past a claim on the present and future when he 
issued the March 7 order for women to wear the 
chador.. ..For five straight days the women continued 
their marches.. .’’(Women’s Liberation and the Dia- 
lectics of Revolution [WLDR], pp. 65-66) 

CHINA 

“Ibsen’s A Doll’s House enjoyed popularity in Ja- 
pan, and the heroine Nora who slammed the door on 
housewifery was used by Ting Ling [Ding Ling] in 
her piece on International Women’s Day, ‘Thoughts 
on March Eighth,’ where she saw wives of leaders as 
cruelly taken advantage of as they became ‘Noras 
who returned home.’ The article was used in the 
campaign against Ting Ling, who was purged from 
the Chinese Communist Party in 1957 for criticizing 
the views of the party on marriage and love at the 
time of the Hundred Flowers campaign.” (WLDR, p. 
154) 




Special offer for International Women’s 
Day. Get two works by Raya Dunayevska- 
ya: Women’s Liberation and the Dialec- 
tics of Revolution AND Rosa Luxem- 
burg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution 

ONLY $22 

(shipping included) 


Fight for abortion rights deepens 


Editor’s note: On the weekend of Jan. 21 and 22, women 
held demonstrations all over the U.S. to commemorate the 
16th anniversary of the Supreme Court decision. Roe v. 
Wade, that allowed women to exercise our right to abor- 
tion. Hundreds came out in San Francisco, New York, De- 
troit, Seattle, Boston, Cincinnati, and Bath, Maine; 1500 
rallied and marched in Pittsburgh; 800 did the same in 
Chicago; and in Los Angeles over 500 tried to squeeze into 
a hall that would only hold 150 to rally for the right to 
abortion. Below we print reports from participants in Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles. 

Chicago 

On a beautiful Chicago winter day, over 800 of us 
came together to show our determination to keep abor- 
tion legal. The spirit of the crowd was magnificent and 
the speakers interesting. The guerrilla theater skit 
about a woman in the “Twilight Zone” was very much 
to the point. 

We marched past two phony abortion clinics, 
chanted and sang songs and talked to each other 
about what we wanted to do. The question I kept 
asking everyone about was our fight to control our 
own bodies and how are we going to fight differently 
this time so we won’t be out here again in 20 years? 
Everyone I talked to was interested in that question 
and bought a copy of the January-February issue of 
News & Letters, where the overline on two articles 
about abortion read: "The beginnings of a discus- 
sion.” 

What helped make this demonstration so exciting was 
the large number of youth — including men — who came 
from several Chicago campuses, particularly Northwest- 
ern and the University of Chicago. While the students 
mostly came in groups, what was also striking, and 
shows how much the pro-choice movement is a genuine 
grassroots movement, is so many women just came on 
their own or with a friend or two. The spirit and deter- 
mination at the rally showed clearer than anything that 
Bush is in for a fight. I think the march for women’s 
lives in Washington, D.C., April 9 is going to be huge. 

— Women’s Liberationist 

• _ 

Los Angeles 

I attended a rally for abortion rights, sponsored by 
the National Organization for Women (NOW), on Jan. 
22. It was the first time in my life I had been to a rally 
of any sort, 

Gloria Allred, a feminist lawyer, spoke about the pro- 
ject that Archbishop Mahoney is starting here in L.A., 
to counsel women who are having emotional problems 
after an abortion. She said that if the Supreme Court 
overturns Roe v. Wade, we should start our own pro- 
ject, to help women continue to get abortions. Other 



On Feb. 11, when anti-abortion fanatics grouped 
to blockade a clinic in West Los Angeles, pro- 
choice demonstrators massed and marched at the 
same site. 


speakers said: “We’re not going to talk about Roe v. 
Wade getting turned around. We won’t let it happen.” 

One young woman spoke differently. She wasn’t 
addressing only the NOW-type well-off women, who 
were there. She talked of involving all women, espe- 
cially women of color and working-class women. She 
said that the solution was not the Democratic Party 
vs. the Republican Party. After her, the NOW woman 
who was chairing said, "Not all the speakers here to- 
day represent what NOW is representing.” Women in 
the audience yelled out, "Don’t apologize for her,” 
and "Maybe it should be what you represent.” 

I have been thinking a lot about the question of abor- 
tion over the last few months. I grew up as a Catholic 
and remember when I was younger and going to 
Church, all the things the pastor would cram down our 
throats, and we took it all in. When I became sexually 
active, I started to question these things, and think for 
myself. I believe a woman should be able to decide for 
herself, to control her own body. 

The anti-abortionists are very well organized. I’ve 
been thinking of how we can fight back to stop what 
they’re doing. I don’t think what NOW is proposing is 
enough, writing our Senators and Congressmen, or even 
more rallies. 

In News & Letters, Terry Moon wrote that if the 
government gives us something, it means they can take 
it away again. At first I thought the articles in N&L 
were pretty radical, but the more I think and see what’s 
going on, I do know that so much is at stake, and we 
need to be radical. 

— 23-year-old emerging Women’s Liberationist 


Review: Engels Revisited 

by Laurie Cashdan 

Engels Revisited: New Feminist Essays, edited by Ja 
et Sayers, Mary Evans and Nanneke Redclift (New Yot 
Tavistock Publications, 1987). 172 pp. 

This book is concerned with analyzing and endii 
the oppression of women. In it seven British worm 
scholars discuss Frederick Engels’ Origin of the Famil 
Private Property and the State 100 years after it a 
peared in 1884. 

The book rests on the assumption that Engels’ Oj 
gin holds the key to a historical materialist unde 
standing of the oppression of women and thus pe 
haps pathways to ending it. As Moira Maconach 
writes, such a materialist understanding is importai 
to feminists because "once family relations are su 
ject to historical scrutiny and are no longer seen ■ 
be immutable, the forms they assume in society b 
come open to question.” (p. 102) 

As a Marxist-Humanist I was excited by the public 
tion of this book of essays on the 100th anniversary 
Engels’ Origin because the founder of Marxist-Humai 
ism, Raya Dunayevskaya, had done such groundbrea 
ing work on “Marx and Engels’ Studies Contrasted 
particularly on the difference between Engels’ Origi 
and what Engels claimed had been the basis of th: 
work: Marx’s Ethnological Notebooks. 

NO DISCUSSION OF MARX 

What is unfortunate is that there is no discussion i 
Marx’s Ethnological Notebooks in this new femini: 
work. Those Notebooks differed sharply from Engel 
concept that the transition to class society resulted in 
“world historic defeat of the female sex.” Rather, Mai 
painstakingly traced through the emergence of dualitu 
within the social relations of the primitive commun 
Furthermore Marx related the dialectical developmei 
from one stage to another to new revolutionary upsurj 
es, while Engels sees only unilinear development. 

Moira Maconachie sharply critiques Engels b 
challenging his assertion that women suffered 
"world historic defeat” when their position in famil 
subsistence economy was overthrown as commodit 
production moved outside the family. She shows thi 
by calling the sexual division of labor "primitive 
rather than social, Engels poses a "natural” inequal 
ty between men and women. 

Madonachie insists that to see women as contribute! 
to history we must acknowledge women’s productiv 
work. The sexual division of labor isn’t just betwee 
family and production, as Engels suggests, but withi 
both. That is a great and important critique, so m 
question is, why elevate Engels’ Origin over Marx’ 
view in his Ethnological Notebooks? Is it ignorance c 
them or hostility to Marx? 

ENGELS: 'WORLD HISTORIC DEFEAT’ 

Nanneke Redclift does mention disputes over whethe 
the anthropology of pre-capitalist formations should b 
based on “the commentaries by Marx on his anthropc 
logical readings,” on the “theory of capitalism,” or o 
Engels’ Origin, (pp. 131-132) She as well refers to “th 
divergence of Engels from the conceptual project an 
method of Marx,” yet she still tries to root a feminis 
anthropology in Origin, (p. 113) It is Engels whom Red 
cliff credits with illuminating the political, power rele 
tions between men and women in pre-capitalist sock 
ties. Yet Redclift, like Maconachie, by subsuming Mar 
to Engels on the subject of women, doesn’t touch o: 
Marx’s understanding that even the power that wome: 
did have in primitive societies had limits that represent 
ed class divisions in embryo. 

Raya Dunayevskaya, in Rosa Luxemburg, Women’ 
Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolutior 
showed that this gulf between Marx and Engels in 
volved Engels’ confining Marx’s philosophy of revolutioi 
to a vulgar materialism. Even at the outset of his life 
long collaboration with Engels, Marx had in 1844 devel 
oped a view of alienated Man/Woman relations in hi 
Economic-Philosophic Manuscripts as part of his op 
position to all barriers to human self-development. 

Engels Revisited contributes important critiques o 
Engels. Yet the vital need today to work out new philo 
sophic ground for Women’s Liberation makes it urgen 
to remember that Engels based his political perspectivi 
for women on their alleged “world historic defeat.” Hi 
thereby obscured Marx’s methodology of always lookini 
at the concrete social relations in the particular eco 
nomic form, which were constantly reshaped becausi 
they involved self-developing women and men. 



The newly formed SHANI, Israeli Women Against th 
Occupation, believes Israel must recognize the right c 
the Palestinian people to self-determination and state 
hood, and meet with the PLO to negotiate an end t 
the conflict. They are involved in protest activities, coa 
lition work and meetings with both Palestinian womei 
and Israeli leaders. They can be contacted at: P.O.E 
9091, Jerusalem 91090. 


* * * 


A four-day sit-in by two women’s groups in the studen 
center at St. Cloud State University in Minnesota woi 
a ban of exploitative sex magazines previously sold a 
the newsstand there. A counter-rally by male chauvin 
ists notwithstanding, the sitters-in found considerabl 
support among students, staff, faculty and the commu 
nity. 
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Across borders, companies flee unions 


rom Guatemala to New York 

Vhen garment workers in Guatemala City showed up 
work in October, they found the factory of their em- 
yer, Confecciones Transcontinales, stripped of sewing 
chines. Of the 500 who showed up for work that day, 
began a plant occupation that continues today, 
long the occupants are 20 pregnant women, and oth- 
have been joined by their children inside the plant, 
ey have appealed to North American solidarity activ- 
i to help them win their back wages and legally man- 
ed severance pay owed to them. 

They knew to look to El Norte because, left behind in 
company’s haste to escape a union drive, were 
>ne numbers for the “main office” and “New York.” 
ose numbers belong to a company called Playknits in 
w York, which makes sports clothes for the Liz Clai- 
•ne company. 

)ne worker involved in the unionization drive and oc- 
>ation said: 

By the time we had received some legal recogni- 
tion of our union in mid-September, the company 
had practically declared an “illegal strike” to 
' avoid discussion of our complaints. Over the week- 
end of Oct. 1-2 the company officials carried out 
their evacuation of nearly 300 sewing machines 
and other pieces of equipment. They ripped them 
, out of the sewing tables, leaving the wires still 
sticking out from the motors below. We began our 
occupation of the plant the next day after a two- 
hour hassle with the guards to get inside. 

' Since our stay here there have been creditors 
'stopping by to collect for unpaid bills from the 
company. However, instead of joining with our call 
i for action they appear to have done nothing. We 
■ urge you to bring this message of our situation to 
the attention of the unions and solidarity groups 

• in other countries that can help us. They must 
\know of the pain caused to so many workers here 

in a country that has little employment, and we 
know how companies that behave like this can do 

* the same thing to workers anywhere. 

Fhe only U.S. labor union with a contract with Liz 
jiborne has done nothing to intervene on behalf of 
3 sit-down occupants. But funds and telegrams from 
S. supporters will help. They can be sent through 
(ilSGRAGUA, the union federation representing the 
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Workshop Talks 


(continued from page 1) 
following occupational injuries to children. They 
3j, “The economic forces that conspired to create 
jiild labor 100 years ago have reconverged.. ..They 
iould learn from history. When you allow sweatshops 
I exist, when you legalize work at home as the Reagan 
^ministration has, you will inevitably see illegal and 
jngerous child labor.” 

In 1986 New York state awarded 1,333 disability 
aims to child workers. Fully 41% of these were for 
ermanently disabling injuries. And that does not in- 
iude the undocumented immigrant children who just 
o to hospital emergency rooms for fear of being 
aught by immigration. They are not counted be- 
juse, as one specialist said, "a lot of hospital work- 
rs can’t believe an 11-year-old would be working a 
leat slicer, so they don’t ask if it’s an occupational 
[jury.” 

■Okay, we know the economy, the administration, and 
ie new immigration law which persecutes you for being 
“worker, have all set the ground for this explosion of 
iild labor. Who will now end it? The bureaucratic un- 
n leaders? At C&C Button the District 65 UAW lead- 
; s were the ones who let the illegal homework go on 
r years, despite our protests. Will more government 
spectors end it? The child workers flee the sweatshops 
ifore the inspectors arrive — inspectors from the same 
jvernment they see as the enemy trying to deport 
iem and deny them work. 

HIS ABOMINATION MUST END 

If we are back to conditions of 100 years ago, then 
ho opposed sweatshops and created unions and revolu- 
pnary movements of those days? It was the sweatshop 
orkers themselves, marching after the Triangle Shirt- 
aist fire, organizing themselves. It was not the govern- 
ient, nor the skilled craft unions. 

Yes, the ILGWU and the government inspectors op- 
3se sweatshops and child labor. But the absolute op- 
osite is to be found in the sweatshop workers 
lemselves. Yes, our every solidarity with them is de- 
landed. But nothing can substitute for what they 
lemselves will come up with to oppose their conditions 
; labor, and what their genius will create to replace 
lat. Will there be a revolutionary philosophic organiza- 
on on the scene to listen to that genius, to make ex- 
licit what will be implicit in their struggle, to help 
iem realize the greatness of their actions and 
loughts? Our greatest solidarity lies in trying to build 
lat organization today. 


Coming next issue 

In-person report 
from Mexico 


newly formed union at Confecciones Transcontinales, at 
11 Calle, 8-14, Edi. Tecuman, Oficine #34, Zone 1, Gua- 
temala City, Guatemala. 

— U.S. supporter 

From Detroit to Mexico 

Detroit, Mich. — In February, they really began to 
rush the machines out of the U.S. Auto Radiator plant, 
packing them up to ship to the company’s new plant in 
Mexico. Workers called the man taking the machines 
away the “undertaker” — “You’re taking our food! Our 
jobs!” The next day my whole department was shut 
down. 

The auto plants were the first to take work to anoth- 
er country. This is happening to a lot of plants. We re- 
fuse to work cheap enough. In the i 1 Vi years I’ve been 
employed at U.S. Auto Radiator, we fought, went on 
strike three times, and they couldn’t knock us down 
enough. They bought those two plants in Mexico to 
make slaves of us. 

One janitor said, “We’ve been sold out to the wet- 
backs,” but I told him, “You’re wrong. Don’t give ha- 
tred to the people who will get our jobs; give them pity. 
They will be working for only $2.00 an hour, and no 
medical benefits.” 


Chicago, III. — Working as a nurse in a Chicago 
area hospital, not only am I exploited and sexually dis- 
criminated against, I am continually expected to sacri- 
fice my patients’ well being for the sake of the almighty 
dollar. I was told directly by my head nurse that the 
administrators “wouldn’t be able to pay your salary” if 
they allowed each floor in the hospital to work with a 
full staff. Instead, we work understaffed; patients take a 
greater health risk by coming into the hospital than if 
they had chosen to stay home. 

Self-expression is suppressed and prohibited, also. 
Having worn black shirts to work instead of white, I 
know this to be true. I ask you— does the color of 
my shirt reflect the kind of care I give to my pa- 
tients? No! You would have thought so, however, in 
the reaction it brought forth from two administrative 
personnel. Having my job performance scrutinized is 
just one consequence of self-expression. 

They force Spanish-speaking people to sign consent 
forms for various procedures that are written in Eng- 
lish. I have made available consent forms and teaching 
aids written in Spanish but I have always been turned 
away by the administrators with a condescending pat 
on the head. They thank me for interpreting, but they 
give a non-verbal message that translates, “we do not 
have the time nor are we willing to spend the money to 
see that your needs are attended to and that you are 
treated with respect and dignity as a fellow human.” 

Marx writes, “...the relations connecting the labour of 
one individual with that of the rest appear, not as di- 
rect social relations between individuals at work, but as 
what they really are, material relations between persons 
and social relations between things.” This does not only 
exist in the production process, but has permeated the 
whole of society, thereby perpetuating and reinforcing 
the fetishism of commodities. 

Through capitalism, the human experience has 
been reduced so much so that people are treated as 
things and interact as such day in and day out. In 
the profession of nursing there is no room for this 
fetishism; its existence in itself is intolerable! Each 
time I hold the hand of a dying person or watch a 
i person take their last breath I aiji reminded of our 
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Injuries at Eckrich 

Chicago, III. — An Eckrich sanitation worker was 
sprayed in the face with hot water and soap one night 
in February. At first they thought he might lose the 
sight in one eye. This was only the latest in a series of 
accidents and injuries at this plant — to backs, arms, 
shoulders, fingers and eyes. In at least one case, a su- 
pervisor wrote the injured worker up afterwards! 

Is there a normal procedure for dealing with injuries? 
Each one seems to be dealt with totally differently. 
Who is responsible for taking you to the clinic or get- 
ting you to the hospital? Why did one person have to 
wait outside the plant (for 45 minutes) at night for an 
ambulance? There is no nurse in the plant. Who is in 
charge of the first aid room, knows what’s in there and 
how to use it? 

If you are injured between the hours of 7 a.m. and 6 
p.m. they take you to the Elston Industrial Medical 
Centers. Everyone who is sent there ends up calling 
their own doctor, too. They diagnosed one back injury 
as a kidney ailment, and even prescribed medicine for 
it! 

People feel like they have to get back to work as soon 
as possible, because they need the money. It’s cold in 
this plant; the thermometers register 40°, but I could 
swear it’s a lot colder than that. If you have a muscle 
injury it’s not going to get better, because every time 
you walk into that building, your muscles tighten up. 
You have to keep a muscle warm in order for it to heal, 
but even people on light duty are in the cold. 

— Eckrich workers 


humanness, and too quickly reminded of man’s al- 
ienation and dehumanization under capitalism. 

In breaking free from the chains of capitalism which 
distort all human relations, I again turn to Marx, “...by 
means of cooperation, the creation of a new power, 
namely, the collective power of masses” is born. This 
new social power created through cooperation gives the 
power back to the masses where it rightly belongs, 
bringing with it liberation, and then can follow man’s 
realization of his fullest potentialities. 

— Registered nurse, graduate student 

L.A. gravediggers unite 

Los Angeles, Cal. — Workers for the Los Angeles 
Roman Catholic Archdiocese, many of whom dig graves 
in the archdiocese’s ten cemeteries, voted in February 
in favor of being represented by a union. 

This culminates a year-long fight in which the Latino 
laborers were spoken to personally by the self-pro- 
claimed supporter of workers’ rights, Archbishop Roger 
Mahoney, who told them that a vote for the union was 
a vote against himself and the Catholic Church. And 
while the archdiocese lawyers had been successful in 
convincing the National Labor Relations Board that the 
“religious workers” are exempt from the National Labor 
Relations Act, the workers themselves saw through 
enough of the employer’s lies to narrowly win the vote 
for the union. 

Discrimination and harassment are nothing new to 
any minority who has dug graves for wage labor. In his 
book Indignant Heart, A Black Worker’s Journal, 
Charles Denby tells his story of digging for a white fu- 
neral: as his friend went to throw the first shovel of dirt 
over the coffin on the pastor’s cue, he was told, “Look 
n — er...as long as you live you’re -not going to throw 
dirt on a white person’s face.” 

That was some 65 years ago in Alabama. Today it is 
hoped that the workers here might at least attain wages 
and benefits comparable to those received in the union- 
ized New York and San Francisco archdioceses. , 

— Joe Weerth 


— Woman worker 



New 1989 edition 

published by 

Wayne State University Press 

New features include: 

Introduction by William H. Harris 

Afterword by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Read of Charles Denby’s struggles, 
North and South 

•As a Black production worker in auto factories 
•As a Civil Rights Movement activist 
•As worker-editor of News & Letters 

“Philosophy of liberation” was not mere rhetoric, 
much less an empty intellectual task. To Denby, 
philosophy became a clearing of the head for ac- 
tion. From the minute he became the editor of 
News & Letters, which manifested so unique a 
combination of worker and intellectual, Denby’s in- 
terest in philosophy was never separated from ac- 
tion. — from Raya Dunayevskaya’s Afterword 

Order from: News & Letters, 

59 East Van Buren, #707 
Chicago, IL 60605 

$14.95 + $1 postage 
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From the writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

Marxist-Humanist Archives 


On the battle of ideas 


Editor’s note: As part of the ongoing study and discus- 
sion of Raya Dunayevskaya’ s 1953 ‘‘Letters on Hegel’s Ab- 
solutes” — the “philosophic moment" from which Marxist- 
Humanism was born and developed — we here publish ex- 
cerpts of Raya Dunayevskaya’s October, 1982 Political- 
Philosophic Letter, “On the Battle of Ideas: Philosophic- 
Theoretic Points of Departure as Political Tendencies Re- 
spond to the Objective Situation.” The first part here, 
“Dialectic Mediation and Absolute Negativity,” as well as 
the Postscript, discusses her Letters of May 12 and 20, 
1953 in relation to her break with C.L.R. James and Grace 
Lee Boggs; the second part, “Hegel’s Absolute Mind,” dis- 
cusses the three final paragraphs of Hegel’s Philosophy 
of Mind in relation to “the forces of revolution as Reason 
as analyzed in Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, ” the book by Du- 
nayevskaya which was about to appear when this Letter 
was written. The full text of the Letter can be found in 
The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — Marxist-Human- 
ism: A Half Century of its World Development, micro- 
film # 7486-7500 . 

DIALECTIC MEDIATION AND ABSOLUTE 
NEGATIVITY 

...In my Letters on the Absolute Idea, in which four 
pages are devoted to the Philosophy of Mind, here is 
what I wrote: 

“Here, much as I try not once again to jolt you 
by sounding as if I were exhorting, I’m too excit- 
ed not to rejoice at what this means for us. But 
I’ll stick close to Hegel and not go off for visits 
with Lenin and Marx. Hegel says that the two 
appearances of the Idea (to us: Socialism in the 
form of either the Commune or the Soviets) 
characterize both its manifestation and this, pre- 
cisely, is ‘A unification of the two aspects.’ 

I then quoted para. #577: 

“The self-judging of the Idea into its two ap- 
pearances [#575, 576] characterizes both as its 
(the self-knowing reason’s) manifestations: and 
in it there is a unification of the two aspects: — it 
is the nature of the fact, the notion, which caus- 
es the movement and development, yet this 
same movement is equally the action of cogni- 
tion...” 

It becomes necessary to stress here, over and over 
again, that I had not a single word to say then about 
the Party or the Soviets or any form of organization. 
On the contrary. Here is what I then concluded: “We 
have entered the new society.” 

Philosophically, what happened was that Grace Lee 
Boggs had been so enthusiastic about that May 20, 
1953 letter, and had grasped how new, historically 
new, had been my singling out of the movement from 
practice to reach the new society, that she plunged into 
one of her hyperboles to say that what Lenin’s Philo- 
sophic Notebooks had done in creating the Great Di- 
vide in Marxism in World War I, my letters on the Ab- 
solute Idea had achieved for our age. It was evidently 
at that point that all hell broke loose as C.L.R. James 
not only did not answer my letters but ordered Grace, 
who was in California, and who had hailed those letters 
so enthusiastically, to return to New York at once. 
They both then decided that I should not demand any 
discussion of the letters “for the time being,” and that I 
was to start the practical preparations for the July 
Convention [of Correspondence Committees], He 
seemed to do likewise. But since he had to leave for 
England, he called the “faithful” to him there and they 
began preparations to split Johnson [C.L.R. James] and 
Forest [Raya Dunayevskaya]. 

It is necessary now to trace what dialectic mediation 
achieves — precisely because it was in the middle, be- 
tween the movements from practice and from theory; 
how it requires a double negation before it can reach a 
new society. All of it is seen first in the final syllogisms 
of Absolute Mind, not as any sort of God, or as evasion 
of all responsibility by dumping all responsibility on 
“the masses.” 

HEGEL’S ABSOLUTE MIND (paragraphs 
#575, 576, 577 of Philosophy of Mind); THE 
FORCES OF REVOLUTION AS REASON, AS 
ANALYZED IN ROSA LUXEMBURG, WOM- 
EN'S LIBERATION, AND MARX'S PHILOSO- 
PHY OF REVOLUTION 

Paragraph #575 seems merely to state the obvious, 
the sequence of the books Hegel wrote — Logic, Nature, 
Mind. The second paragraph (#576) is Nature, Mind, 
Logifc. And since Mind is the mediation there, you first 


1. I should call attention to the fact that those letters, dated 
May 12 and May 20, 1953, use the expression Absolute Idea for 
all references to the Absolute. While that is acceptable in gen- 
eral, it is necessary here to be more precise by differentiating 
the Absolute: in the Phenomenology, Hegel used the expres- 
sion Absolute Knowledge; in the Science of Logic, it is ar- 
ticulated as Absolute Idea; and in the Philosophy of Mind, it 
emerges as Absolute Mind. It is especially important to stress 
this here because the first letter on the Absolute Idea (May 
12) is where I took issue with Lenin for having said that the fi- 
nal paragraph in the Science of Logic doesn’t matter. Grace 
Lee Boggs then took issue with my “exhortation,” which con- 
cerned me enough not to continue the criticism of Lenin. In- 
stead I followed Hegel’s advice. That is, I realized that Hegel 
had not finished the totality of his philosophy and had advised 
his reader that he must now go to Philosophy of Nature and 
Philosophy of Mind to grasp that totality. See The Raya Du- 
nayevskaya Collection, on deposit at Wayne State University: 
Volume III Section I, E (#1797) and Vol III, Section I, C 
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get the full impact of Hegel’s concept of mediation as 
he lunged out against “systems” and for mediation, be- 
cause philosophic mediation is the middle that first 
creates from itself the whole. 

In a word, Hegel has now departed from both the 
system as well as spontaneity, or practice, or nature as 
if these were the whole. He could still keep away from 
making his dialectic into any sort of system because, in 
the final paragraph (#577), he doesn’t finish that as a 
syllogism, that is to say, he refuses to follow the “se- 
quence” which would have led to Logic being the medi- 
ation. What we are confronted with, as replacement for 
Logic, is the self-determination of the Idea and the self- 
bringing forth of liberty. In a word, in each case, media- 
tion, as a transition point to something else, stops as we 
have reached the totality of both inwardizing and spon- 
taneity (Nature). Hegel replaces Logic, but will not tell 
us what to do. Self-knowing reason (#577) is that self- 
bringing forth of liberty which is concrete, which is 
everywhere present, which is constantly developing. 

For any to whom it may seem incongruous to have 
included “Forces of Revolution as Reason” in this sec- 
tion on Hegel’s Absolute Mind, it becomes necessary to 
return to Marx’s 1844 Critique of the Hegelian Dialec- 
tic to see why Marx refused to stop where Feuerbach 
allowed Hegel to chain the dialectic by refusing to rec- 
ognize the revolutionary nature of “negation of nega- 
tion.” Marx unchained that most revolutionary dialec- 
tic — “negation of negation” — by demystifying it and re- 
vealing its objectively revolutionary nature. As Marx 
kept developing his own continent of thought and of 
revolution, he situated “negation of negation” 
by declaring that the 1848 Revolution 
needed further development as a “revo- 
lution in permanence.” It is this which 
Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
declared to be “the absolute challenge 
to our age.” This section on Absolute 
Mind extends this by disclosing how the 
Self-Thinking Idea is moving toward a 
new unity with the Self-Bringing Forth 
of Liberty — that movement from prac- 
tice that is itself a form of theory and 
thus becomes a revolutionary force that 
is Reason. 

Where forces of revolution are Rea- 
son, Marx’s demystification of double 
negation and its articulation as “revolu- 
tion in permanence” demands that it 
not be left just in the field of theory 
but becomes ground for a new organiza- 
tional form — indeed, for self-develop- 
ment of the Individual. It is for this re- 
ason that in all three books — Marxism 
and Freedom and Philosophy and 
Revolution as well as Rosa Luxem- 
burg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution — I traced 
those forces of revolution through three 
decades, as they centered around a new 
generation of revolutionaries, both as 
Youth and as Labor from 
under totalitarianism calling itself Communism; or the 
Black dimension in the U.S. and in Africa; or a whole 
new Third World; or the new world force of revolu- 
tion — Women’s Liberation, having leaped from an Idea 
whose time has come to a Movement.... 

POSTSCRIPT 

Perhaps it would be good here to trace through the 
entire sequence of events from 1948, when C.L.R. 
James’ “Notes on Dialectics” inspired me to translate 
Lenin’s Abstract of Hegel’s Science of Logic, rather 
than beginning with the better-known (1953) date of my 
Letters on the Absolute Idea. Although I was then una- 
ware that my brief comments in submitting the transla- 
tion of Lenin’s Philosophic Notebooks signalled a dif- 
ference in interpretation of the historic and philosophic 
significance of those Notebooks, the truth is that that 
is the beginning of philosophic differences within the 
Johnson-Forest Tendency (JFT). (See the Raya Du- 
nayevskaya Collection, Vol. Ill, Sec. I, Part C, micro- 
film #1595 - 1734.) 

The Miners’ General Strike, which had erupted in 
1949 and continued into 1950, followed a period when 
C.L.R. James, who remained in New York, and I, who 
had moved to steeltown (Pittsburgh), were hardly on 
speaking terms. As soon as the strike erupted, I went 
down to West Virginia and worked with the members 
of the JFT who were very active in that strike. (The 
Socialist Workers Party [SWP] local there was all 
JFT.) I had begun sending a very new type of article 
on the miners’ strike and interviews with miners’ wives 
to the Militant, whose editor, George Breitman, greeted 
them as “a breath of fresh air.” It was clear that the 
workers’ attitude to the “continuous miner” — the word 
“Automation” had not yet been invented, and the work- 
ers simply referred to it as the “man-killer” — signified a 
new stage of production and a new stage of cognition. 
The predominant question in workers’ minds was not 
just higher wages; they questioned the very kind of la- 
bor man should do, demanding to know: Why should 
there be this unbridgeable gulf between mental and 
manual labor? It is this type of question which led the 


new way. C.L.R. James and Grace Lee came to Pit 
burgh where we jointly wrote State-Capitalism ai 
World Revolution, which we were to submit to t 
SWP Convention that year. For the first time, we i 
eluded a section on philosophy, written by our “officis 
philosopher, Grace Lee, and entitled “Philosophy in t 
Epoch of State-Capitalism.” 

I was enthusiastic about the new section, but I hi 
questioned two points in the draft: 1) How does it ha 
pen that Contradiction, which is the central category 
Essence, becomes the central point for Lenin’s phi] 
sophic reorganization when, in fact, his Notebool 
show he had gone through the whole of the Doctrine 
Notion? 2) Why are we omitting reference to the Abs 
lute Idea, which C.L.R. James had posed in his “Not 
on Dialectics”? The only answer C.L.R. James at 
Grace Lee seemed to have given me was incorporate 
in the document: “There is no longer any purely phil 
sophical answer to all this.” This had been preceded 1 
the explanation: “These intellectuals are the most cull 
vated in the modem world, in the sense of knowing tl 
whole past of human culture. Having achieved what tl 
idealism of Hegel posed as the Absolute, they are ui 
dergoing a theoretical disintegration without parallel i 
human history...” 

When, in 1951, Grace tackled the Syllogism in th 
Doctrine of the Notion, I still seemed satisfied, but a 
that disappeared by 1953 when I, myself, worked or 
both the Absolute Idea and Absolute Mind in the lei 
ters of May 12 and May 20, 1953. It is true I was suff 
ciently taken aback with her critique of my “exhort* 
tion” of Lenin in the May 12 letter to begin the May 2 


letter with: “Please do not interpret this as any prod 
ding of you to commit yourself on my analysis of th< 
Absolute Idea; it is only that I cannot stand still and s* 
rushed directly to the Philosophy of Mind.” But then 
was no doubt by then that, hard as I tried to eontinu* 
in the context that preoccupied C.L.R. James ant 
Grace Lee — the “dialectics of the party” — I was bounc 
in a very different direction once I concentrated on He 
gel’s “dialectic mediation” rather than any sort of “me 
diator,” whether the Party or otherwise. (See my “Let 
ters on the Absolute Idea.” See also my later reference 
to Poeggeler’s 1961 statement; “In opposition to the 
usual interpretations of the Hegelian text, I should like 
to propose the following: that the actual science ol 
Spirit is not the Logic but the philosophy of Spirit,’ 
which I quote in my lecture to the Hegel Society oi 
America on “Absolute Idea as New Beginning,” p. 171 
of Art and Logic in Hegel’s Philosophy [edited by 
Warren Steinkraus, 1980].). 

It is worth noting here, also, that in plunging into th* 
final three syllogisms, I had to dive on my own, sine* 
there was absolutely no one — not even Marx, 2 let alon* 
Lenin, much less C.L.R. James and Grace Lee — whe 
had written anything on that. Once I ventured out ir 
1953, and confronted the actual world movement froir 
practice, the integrality of philosophy and revolutior 
showed itself to be (or should we say, aspired to be 
come) the solution to the problematic of the moden 
world. The one thing we know as fact in this [Marx 
centenary year is that — once we do know the Mars 
oeuvres as totality, and once we do have our ears t* 
the i ground of both new voices from below and the ere 
ative nature of Marx’s mind (and Marx’s alone) — ther 
we do perceive in Marx’s new moments a trail to th* 
1980s, be that as new Third World, or global theory 
reaching philosophy, a philosophy of revolution that is 
to become preparation for actual “revolution in perma- 
nence.” 
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On Jan. 29, over 75 people attended a book party in Chica- 
go to eelebrate the publication of The Philosophic Moment of 
Marxist-Humani sm: Two Historic-Philosophic Writings by 
Raya Dunayevskaya. The creativity of the displays produced 
for the event, the presentation given on the new book by Pe- 
ter Wermuth, national co-organizer of News and Letters 
Committees, and the lively discussion that followed made the 
event a most exciting way to begin the discussion on The 
Philosophic Moment of Marxis t-Hum anism. 
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Philosophic Dialogue 


On Dunayevskaya’s 1 953 letters 


Editor’s note: With this issue News & Letters begins a new regular feature 
consisting of discussion and debate from our readers on the major philosophic 
writings of Marxist- Humanism. What follows are four from among a number of 
commentaries we have received on Raya Dunayevskaya’s 1953 ‘‘Letters on He- 
gel’s Absolutes,” published in the November, 1988 N&L and recently in book 


form in The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism. We view this as the 
beginning of new dialogue with our readers on the significance of the 1953 Let- 
ters for today, and we intend to publish ongoing discussion of them in future is- 
sues. Your participation is welcome. 


From a feminist Hegel scholar 

I know that I have read about Raya Dunayevskaya in 
the past few years because Adrienne Rich wrote about 
her work in The Women’s Review of Books in 1986 
and I always read all of that publication. Despite this, 
as Rich remarked in the review “her name remained so 
long unknown to me.” What excuse I have I do not 
know, for I have read philosophy since the early 1960s 
and 1 have been a devoted reader of Hegel since the 
early 1970s. Yet, the truth is that it is only this year 
that her name has really become known to me. It 
makes me see all the more how easily our past is si- 
lenced and how much we need to be continually active 
in recovering the past. 

Recently I received the November, 1988 copy of N&L 
that contained her 1953 “Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes.” 
As I read these letters I developed a deep empathy for 
the woman who had written them. Here was a woman 
who in 1953 (a year in which I believe I was being 
shown how to protect myself from an atomic blast by 
sheltering under my school desk) was “drunk” on He- 
gel’s Logic and the dialectic of the Absolute Idea. She 
‘was turning to the Logic for help with her daily prob- 
lems — and her daily problems had to do with finding a 
way out of totalitarianism. Her struggle with these daily 
problems were part of what must have provided me 
’with the possibilities that I have had as a woman in our 
'society. And yet, I did not know her name. 

„ As I read her letters, her exuberance delighted me. 
She too found in Hegel something about freedom, about 
liberation, and its relation to thought that has always 
made Hegel a solace for me despite his problematic pos- 
ition on women. As I read her letter of May 12, 1953, I 
too was sent scurrying to Hegel’s Logic. She told me 
(and Lenin) that the last paragraph of the Logic is im- 
portant. It is here that Hegel moves beyond transition 
to liberation. The Idea is the totality in the form of na- 
ture: 

“But this determination has not issued from a process 
of becoming, nor is it a transition, as when above, the 
subjective Notion in its totality becomes objectivity, and 
the subjective end becomes life. On the contrary, the pure 
Idea in which the determinateness or reality of the Notion 
is itself raised into Notion, is an absolute liberation for 
which there is no longer any immediate determination that 
is not equally posited and itself Notion; in this freedom, 
therefore, no transition takes place.” (Logic, Miller trans., 
p. 843) 

Dunayevskaya’s reading sent me looking through the 
Logic for the movements of transition to see what it is 
that happens in the work to bring us to this point of 
liberation. 

In the early parts of the Logic Hegel characterizes 
transition as uebergehen. This is a passing over; it can 
mean changing hands or even an ignoring or omitting. 
There is an indifference about transition as ueberge- 
hen. The logic of Being is dominated by this transition. 
While this transition is a becoming, it is also an alienat- 
ing. It is a process of becoming other where what be- 
comes remains other. 

In Book II, Section II, Chapter 3, Hegel introduces 
;the movement of becoming which he calls uebersetzen. 
,This is also a passing over. But, it is a passing over that 
)r carries along; it translates. Uebergehen is a movement 
ifrom unity to diversity and so an other which contains 
i .alienation. Uebersetzen is still a transition, but a trans- 
ition which begins a movement back into unity. But 
(this movement, introduced in the section on force, is a 
? self-repelling movement. Translation is still an expres- 
sion in an incomplete form. 

It is only in the last paragraph of the Logic that the 
(movement of liberation (Befreiung) is introduced. Here 
jthe Idea “freely releases itself.” “By reason of this free- 
jdom, the form of its determinateness is also utterly 
[ free — the externality of space and time existing abso- 
lutely on its own account without the moment of sub- 
jectivity.” (Miller, p. 843) Reading this with Dunayev- 
iskaya, I am taken with the insight that full liberation 
^requires this knowledge that we can be free. Freedom is 
not a becoming other, but is an existing on one’s own 
account. 

j — Patricia Altenbernd Johnson 

* University of Dayton 

1 From a South African 

i I enjoyed reading Dunayevskaya’s 1953 letters for 
(their voyage of discovery in Hegel. Before reading them 
in the journal you sent us I was already familiar with 
tC.L.R. James’ Notes on Dialectics and had looked at 
Dunayevskaya’s book with the article on Luxemburg. 
? As I see it, every serious and informed reading of Hegel 
pis welcome: it is essential for a future Marxist current 
‘to be grounded in Hegel’s thinking, and in all develop- 
ments relating to it. Dunayevskaya’s re-discovery of the 
notion of freedom in Hegel makes exciting reading. 

/ Yet I am suspicious of a serious appropriation of the 
^philosophical basis of Marx’s thought, which this is, 
!that is not simultaneously an appropriation of a vast 
mass of empirical material, such as Marx attempted for 
his own day (and Hegel for his)....Further, I am hostile 
to the effort to deduce directly from Hegel certain very 
specific and concrete political conclusions, as James 
does in the f ‘Nevada (dialectics’’ and- as II ’think ’Bilriay- - 


evskaya does here in relation to the party. Without the 
mediation of real empirical knowledge, I suspect it is 
possible to derive almost any conclusion one wishes by 
such means. 

By comparison with investigation of society in the 
USSR that has appeared in the journal Critique, the 
notion of the USSR as “state capitalist” as in Dunayev- 
skaya’s conception appears to me clumsy and uninfor- 
mative: the differentia specifics are hurled overboard. 

— Paul Trewhela 
Searchlight South Africa 



Now Available from News & Letters 
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From an Indian Marxist 


order from News and Letters, 
59 E. Van Buren, # 707 
Chicago, IL 60605 


Raya’s letters of May 1953, showing splendidly how 
she was studying and absorbing Hegel “as a materialist” 
(as Lenin would say), is of extreme importance for the 
self-emancipatory movement of the working class. The 
Resident Editorial Board has done well in (re)publishing 
these important texts. Reserving more reflections on the 
letters for a future occasion I would like to quickly raise 
a couple of points in this connection. 

I. The first letter cites Lenin’s observation “Man’s 
cognition not only reflects the objective world but cre- 
ates it.” The commentators (editors) perhaps should 
show how and to what extent this observation is con- 
sistent with Marx’s well-known materialist position (in 
his Critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right): “Theory 
becomes a material force (only), once it grips the mas- 
ses,” which is directly linked with his Theses on Feuer- 
bach: the world which has “only been interpreted by 
the philosophers” (Thesis XI) is “changed” only 
through “revolutionary (revolutionising) practice” (The- 
sis III). Otherwise there is a risk that Lenin’s observa- 
tion becomes indistinguishable from Althusser’s “theo- 
retical practice.” 

II. Raya “sees socialism in the Commune, the Sovi- 
ets” or “in the form of the Commune and the Soviets.” 
I have two problems here. First, the Commune (1871) 
was seen by Marx not as socialism, but as Proletarian 
Dictatorship through which the working class has to ad- 
vance towards a society of “free and associated produc- 
ers” of which the first phase came to be called (by Le- 
nin among others) “socialism.” Similarly the Soviets 
were originally seen (by Lenin e.g.) as a form of Prole- 
tarian Dictatorship, not as socialism. 

Obviously the proletarian political rule representing 
the rupture with the bourgeois political rule (but not 
yet the economic rule) puts the proletariat directly on 
the road to its self-emancipation and to that extent one 
could already “see socialism” in it (just as even before 
the proletarian political rule, during the ultimate phase 
of capital’s existence, what Marx calls “directly social 
capital” already shows the attainment of the basic ma- 
terial conditions of socialism). 

But Proletarian Dictatorship is not socialism. In fact 
Raya herself says this much in her cryptic but signifi- 
cant remark: “it is not yet IT.. .The new society will not 
be until it is.” This perhaps should be made somewhat 
clearer by the commentators (editors). 

COMMUNE AND SOVIETS DIFFER 

My second problem is the difficulty in accepting that 
the commune and the Soviets represented the . same 
fcirid ‘of 1 (pfbletdrfari)^ hile^which 1 s^etns tb 3 lW\fe been 


assumed by Raya in this letter. Particularly after the 
Bolsheviks seized power the dissimilarity between the 
two becomes increasingly evident. It can be easily 
shown that all the essential features that Marx had 
discerned and acclaimed in the 1871 Commune were 
systematically negated in the Soviet rule, at least be- 
ginning with 1918. (It is time the Marxists honestly ana- 
lyze the massacre of the Kronstadt sailors in 1921 in its 
proper perspective, for example). 

Lenin’s words, cited by Raya about “combining initia- 
tive, independence, freedom of action and vigour from 
below with voluntary centralism” sounds, in the context 
of the Soviet (actual) reality, hollow and indeed ironi- 
cal. Rosa Luxemburg, with all her sympathies for Octo- 
ber (1917), had the great lucidity and courage to show, 
in 1918, that the Soviet regime under the dictatorship of 
Lenin and Trotsky was not a Proletarian Dictatorship 
but a “dictatorship of a handful of persons,” that is, 
“dictatorship after the bourgeois model” (in her words). 

For the self-emancipation of the proletariat we must 
here — as elsewhere — go back to the source, that is, to 
Marx himself (1843): “Ruthless criticism is ruthless in 
that it will shrink neither from its own discoveries 
nor from conflict with the powers that be” (my empha- 
sis). 

— Paresh Chattopadhyay 
Montreal 

From a British revolutionary 

After a few initial thought-dives into Raya’s 1953 let- 
ters, here is what I have come up with: I take Hegel’s 
category, “Absolute Idea,” to mean a stage in the devel- 
opment of human thought (Mind) which grasps the 
world (objective reality), not as something which is out- 
side and beyond, but which Mind works upon and gives 
shape and meaning. Furthermore, Mind is conscious of 
itself as the purposeful, intelligent element at work in 
the objective world. 

Mind is now in a position to look back over its own 
previous development, in terms of modes of thought be- 
longing to particular epochs and countries in History, 
and in terms of the evolution from the most immediate, 
superficial forms of thought to the most profound (Log- 
ic). It can see in this pathway of previous development 
a progress towards full self-realization, freedom. 

Raya sees in the dialectic of the Absolute Idea, the 
dialectic of the party, and in this context, “party” 
means “that type of grouping like ours” — that is, an or- 
ganization which sees responsibility for philosophy as 
inseparable from changing the world. 

Viewed in one way. Absolute Idea is the “Identity of 
the Theoretical and the Practical Idea” which Raya “at 
this moment” (an important qualification) interprets as 
“the identity of the activity of the leadership and the 
activity of the ranks.” 

In Marxist-Humanism, the “Identity of the Theoreti- 
cal and the Practical Idea” means individuals from 
proletarian and intellectual backgrounds working togeth- 
er and learning from each other. It also means the con- 
vergence of two sources of knowledge. On the practical 
side, there is the direct, lived experience of this capital- 
ist society and actual participation in the struggles to 
overturn it (including practical experience of running a 
revolutionary organization). On the theoretical side, 
there is the whole of existing human thought and 
knowledge but specifically the philosophy of revolution 
that is our legacy from Marx. 

As an example of how the two transmute into each 
other, Marx observed the Paris Commune as it hap- 
pened and worked out its meaning philosophically — 
movement from practice to theory. Lenin “discovered” 
the Paris Commune via theory — he read Marx’s Civil 
War in France. He developed this theoretically in State 
and Revolution, returning to practice with “All Power 
to the Soviets!” and the October Revolution — a practice 
that was illuminated by theory. 

WORKERS AND INTELLECTUALS 

“The Absolute Idea contains the highest opposition 
within itself.” What I think this means for us is that 
the division between worker and intellectual is not auto- 
matically overcome by being together in a revolutionary 
organization. A continual, conscious effort to overcome 
it is necessary from both sides. The workers have got to 
find the confidence to study, write, handle theoretical 
concepts, and recognize that they may be already “phi- 
losophers without knowing it.” The intellectuals need to 
open their ears and minds to the sort of experiences 
and ideas that the workers have, while helping the 
workers find their way into the “body of ideas.” 

This brings us to the break with C.L.R. James. From 
what I have read of C.L.R. James, he seems to believe 
that the working class is moving towards socialism more 
or less automatically, regardless of philosophy. (Strange 
that they haven’t got there yet.) The subjective side — 
workers as reason — is neglected. 

More tentatively, I think “highest opposition” also in- 
volves the question of being both an individual, and a 
member of a tendency; thinking for yourself but accept- 
ing the discipline of an organization; taking responsibili- 
ty for a philosophy that was founded by others (Marx, 
Raya), yet subjecting everything to critical reasoning. 

- — Richard Bunting 

Oxford, England 
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THE PHILOSOPHIC DIMENSION OF BLACK STRUGGLES 

Reading Gene Ford’s review essay of tires of adding to the Bill of Rights — 
Indignant Heart, A Black Worker’s the Black community in Overtown, Mi- 


Joumal (Jan-Feb. N&L) was very good 
for me, someone just beginning to be 
more aware of and therefore discontent 
with the realities of this society. He 
presents a stark contrast between the 
worker in a capitalist society whose 
thoughts, creativity, and very life are 
suppressed, and the workers in News 
and Letters Committees, as people 
whose “lives can determine the world.” 
I never understood before what Raya 
Dunayevskaya meant by the need to 
end the division between mental and 
manual labor. 

New reader 
Long Beach, Cal. 

* * * 

I agree with the way Gene Ford disa- 
greed with Professor Harris’ new Pre- 
face, Harris says that Blacks still sup- 
port the U.S. system. Gene brings out 
the revolutionary nature, not the ac- 
commodation, of the Black Experience. 

Ex-Miner 

Detroit 

* * * 

The Left and labor bureaucrats are 
always trying to write Marxist-Human- 
ism out of history. That’s why the pic- 
tures included in the new edition are so 
great. They remind me of one of Den- 
by’s favorite quotes from Hegel: “Spirit 
upsets the household arrangements of 
Faith and moves in the goods and fur- 
nishings of the Here and Now.” 

Health worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

It is the Black struggle that again 
showed the world what the reality of 
life is in these United States, especially 
Black life. While Bush’s $25 million in- 
auguration was playing with its thou- 
sand points of light glowing from little- 
flashlights twirled by revelers — no 
doubt mass-produced in his early be- 
loved “free market,” which he never 


THE PARTY’ IN THE PHILIPPINES 

I want to respond to the letter from 
the Philippine Revolutionary Activist in 
the Jan-Feb issue of N&L. 

The Protracted People’s War is a 
Maoist strategy. As far as 1 know from 
some long-time activists, and from my 
reading of some of Jose Maria Sison’s 
1987 lectures, Mao Zedong Thought is 
no longer included among the theoreti- 
cal foundations of the Communist Party 
of the Philippines. Why the inconsisten- 
cy? It would be interesting to know 
what was the basis for such exclusion of 
Mao, and what the people involved in 
discussing such questions think. 

On the question whether we should 
still “expose” the U.S.-Aquino Regime: 
isn’t this again a reflection of our atti- 
tude toward the masses? We still seem 
not to believe that, with their increased 
day-to-day suffering under the regime, 
they already know this. Perhaps they 
are looking for a direction toward genu- 
ine liberation. 

But how is this possible if we limit 
discussions of theoretical/ideological 
questions to ourselves or a vanguard 
party, while we categorize the masses 
according to levels. Yes, we get them 
involved in revolutionary activities, but 
we limit discussions with them accord- 
ing to their “level.” In the end, when 
our plans fail, we often say it is because 
the masses don’t understand. 

Filipina Activist 
New York 


REALITY OF STATE-CAPITALISM 

A trip to the Soviet Union last Au- 
gust gave us a first-hand opportunity to 
see glasnost and perestroika in action. 
Our Intourist Hotel was close by Red 
Square and most of the tourist attrac- 
tions — a short walk to the Kremlin, Le- 
nin’s tomb, the Lenin Library, St. Ba- 
sil’s Cathedral, the War Memorial with 
its eternal flame, and the huge Gum 
Department store. The three-story Le- 
nin Museum contained documents, arti- 
facts and photographs of Lenin’s entire 
activity on display. But one looks in 
vain for a reference to the old Bolshe- 
viks or a single snapshot of his Politbu- 
reau of 1917-1918... 

When I became ill and called for a 
doctor, a doctor, nurse and technician 
appeared, wgs fcHm W, the ho- 


ami, answering Miami police justice, lit 
the kind of torches that got white 
America’s attention if only for a short 
time. 

While Miami burned, Bush played on. 

Angela Terrano 
New York 

* * * 

Whenever there is an eruption — as 
with the Black community in Miami — 
the mayor and other officials rush to 
the Black leadership to “bring the situ- 
ation back to normal,” when “normal” 
is the problem. 

Observer 
Bay Area 

♦ * * 

Charles Denby’s book is a major, con- 
crete work in Black history. It destroys 
the stereotypes white Americans have 
made of Black America — that Blacks 
are an object, a tool, the same one day 
as the next. Denby is saying: “We have 
minds of our own.” He’ll take your im- 
agination on a long ride... 

White student/worker 
Los Angeles 

* * » 

There was a magnificent Black Histo- 
ry Month meeting at California State 
University where Gene Ford spoke on 
his essay in N&L on the new edition of 
Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s 
Journal. Almost all who came want to 
continue the dialogue with Marxist-Hu- 
manism. One young Black student 
asked, when the discussion turned to 
the question of organization, “Are you 
speaking of organization of thought, or 
organization in the physical sense?” In 
my talk at our Book Party here to cele- 
brate the publication of The Philosoph- 
ic Moment of Marxist-Humanism, I 
hope to draw in precisely these kinds of 
questions that others are asking. 

Michelle Landau 
Los Angeles 


tel room and an ambulance ordered. 
The main hospital complex was a good 
20-minute ride from our hotel, but light 
years away from this modem hotel run 
with computers and telex machines. We 
were prepared to see a clinic without 
modem Western equipment, but totally 
unprepared for the ancient buildings 
and unsanitary facilities. A patient must 
bring his own gown, towel, washcloth 
and toilet tissue! This was Moscow — 
what must the other hospitals be like? 
No wonder life expectancy is ten years 
lower than ours. 

This primitive state of medicine is de- 
scribed in reports of the recent Armeni- 
an earthquake tragedy. What price ar- 
maments and space exploration! 

Old Politico 
California 

* * * 

The Polish workers know the reality 
of state-capitalism. The whole of Capi- 
tal is in the little story from the miners 
you published in the December issue of 
N&L. It is not those workers Dunayev- 
skaya is critiquing in her article on 
“self-limiting revolution” in that same 
issue, but the intellectuals and the lead- 
ers who are afraid of revolution. There 
is no political solution to the problems 
of the world. 

Black writer 
Bay Area 


CANADA’S ELECTIONS 

The Canadian Establishment press 
immediately hailed “MuLooney’s” Con- 
servative victory here as a massive indi- 
cation of Canadian support for free 
trade. The reality of the votes cast by 
75% of the Canadian voting population 
reflect a distinctly different view. The 
Conservatives won with 43% of the 
votes while the combined opposition re- 
ceived just over 52% — Liberals 31.9% 
and Social Democrats 20.4%. 

Previously the Canada Elections Act 
had prohibited paid political advertise- 
ments by special interest groups and in- 
dividuals. But in 1984 this law was 
struck down and the floodgates were 
open to those armed with large 
amounts of spare cash. The Conserva- 
tive government poured $25 million into 
promoting free trade and they were 
joined by business groups across the 
.cppntry, But pjqsf . (Ji^qrbing, to mam 
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Canadians were the contributions of 
American Corporations in Canada. 
Across the country they were seen pre- 
dicting huge losses in jobs if the deal 
was defeated. Employees were told by 
management they would soon be out bn 
the street if the deal was not to go 
through. 

Interestingly, just two days after the 
election, Gillette announced that it 
would be the first American plant to 
close down and move 490 jobs from 
Montreal to south of the border. Pitts- 
burgh Paint and Glass wets close behind 
throwing a further 143 out of work. 
Each week has seen the list grow. 

Correspondent 

Ontario 


SALUTING 

WOMEN’S 

STRUGGLES 


Please tell your Chicago readers that 
a fund-raiser is being held on March 10 
at Brothers Three, 5610 S. Ashland 
Ave. for Martha Palmer, the Black 
woman who had served as a Counselor 
for three and a half years at Northern 
Illinois University, before she was fired 
after sparking a student, faculty and 
legislative movement in the state of Illi- 
nois. The goal of the Fund is to assure 
that Blacks, Latinos, women and other 
minorities have a place in higher educa- 
tion. We plan to provide both defense 
funds and scholarships in the years to 
come. We want to salute the leadership 
of Black women in the struggles for 
freedom. 

Students for the Freedom 
of Martha Palmier 
P.O. Box 21177 
Chicago, IL 60621 
* * * 

Last week we had a workshop on the 
Indian situation for women. We have a 
group of 25 to 30 who are always ready 
for anything, and always want to go 
ahead. We appear almost every day in 
the local papers, and are already well- 
known in this area. This year we will 
celebrate March 8, International Wom- 
en’s Day, with a demonstration, a street 
play and a table with feminist and trib- 
al materials. 

Women’s Liberationlst 
India 

* * * 

I was invited to give the major ad- 
dress at the annual open meeting of the 
Women’s Coalition of St. Croix. My 
topic was “Women as Reason and 
Force” throughout history, and I tried 
to show how the St. Croix Coalition fits 
that picture. You can see how much I 
rely on Raya’s work. The talk was well- 
received. 

Gloria Joseph 

St. Croix 


A REJOINDER 

The article I wrote for the December 
issue of N&L was originally directed to 
organizations like The Progressive Stu- 
dent Network, Revolutionary Commu- 
nist Party and the International Social- 
ist Organization. That may be why 
some statements were vague and misun- 
derstood. My reference to “continua- 
tion” was simply stating that spontanei- 
ty allows the movement to continue, 
while mediation holds it back. The arti- 
cle was intended to be an assessment: of 
the current status of the Youth Move- 
ment. I was saying that open discussion 
of ideas was the first step in the direc- 
tion toward a unity of theory and prac- 
tice. If SOS Racism sharply opposed 
discussions on Marxism, as Laurie 
Cashdan said in her response (Jam.- 
Feb./89 N&L), then obviously the dis- 
cussions weren’t totally “open.” 

And before we recoil in horror at the 
reluctance to discuss Marx, let me say 
that most Marxists react that same way 
when the Idea of Anarchy is brought 
up. If we are to develop new ways of 
thinking, we must discuss all philoso- 
phies and beliefs, not just our own. 

Joe, NIU student 
, , , DeKalb, IlHnpis 
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DEMONSTRATORS FOR PEACE 

In 1988, 4,130 nuclear protest arrests 
were made in the U.S. and another 340 
in Canada, during 160 different actions 
at 65 locales. Now George Bush has de- 
clared his opposition to a comprehen- 
sive test ban treaty, assuring that the 
Nevada Test Site will continue to be a 
focus for nonviolent direct action. A 
major action is planned for Tax Day, 
April 15. In the year ahead, nuclear 
testing, Trident, the missile silos and 
star wars will be major targets of pro- 
test. Those arrested will continue to 
bring International Law into court, 
claiming the Bomb itself is an illegal 
weapon of mass destruction which citi- 
zens are obliged to resist. Your readers 
can send for a free sample of our news- 
letter. 

Nuclear Resister 
P.O. Box 43383 
Tucson, Arizona 85733 


News & Letters is both interesting 
and useful, especially the news from the 
Soviet Union which does not appear in 
any other publication I know. The Is- 
raeli woman whose picture appeared on 
p. 12 of the Jan./Feb. 1989 issue was 
very surprised to see her picture there. 
She is a regular participant in all peace 
demonstrations, which is quite difficult 
since she has to bring up her baby (who 
also appears in the picture) all by her- 
self. Please send more copies. 

Adam Keller 
Israel 

• 

LATIN AMERICA’S UNFINISHED 
REVOLUTIONS 

I’m not sure I agree with your em- 
phasis on posing the question “What 
happens after?” before the revolution. 
In Latin America, there’s such an ur- 
gency for revolution; so much needs to 
be done. I think certain questions have 
to be sacrificed, and dealt with later. 

Solidarity activist 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

So much of the Left today still hails 
guerrilla warfare as the road to the 
Third World Revolution, even when 
such military “focoism” has not brought 
about a new society. But Raya Dunay- 
evskaya in her Political-Philosophic 
Letter “Latin America’s Unfinished 
Revolutions,” in the Jan.-Feb. N&L, 
makes it clear that there are no such 
“shortcuts” to revolution. The revolu- 
tion cannot be “made” from above by a 
few determined individuals, regardless 
of how much they may want it, as with 
Chd in Bolivia. 

Student/activist 

California 


POEM FROM THE GAMBIA: 
“Rest in Peace, Comrade” 

It was 

If I should say better 
For me, but not only me 
Tears that shall never dry 
I counted on time 

My tenfingers stained with your blood 
The melodies that chanted the dirge 
Were no rhythm of sentiments 

I felt duty-bound 

That that spear should be mine, ours 

As young as the night 

That beats the Tom-Tom, that a 

comrade is gone 

But who kills 

And such a young night 

That wrecklessness of fascism 

has change in colour, this time 

car accident. 

Oh brother 

My comrade brother 

Eternity has been chosen for you 

At this aging time of our struggle 

But we shall sing, write and pray 

Greet Biko, Sobokwe, Lumumba, Raya 

But tell Fanon 

And my dear friends, the martyrs 
That the struggle is born anew 
We will win brother 
So rest in peace comrade. 

By SHAKES 
FOR SULAYMAN SOWS 
, , , The Gambia 
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THE PHILOSOPHIC MOMENT OF MARXIST— HUMANISM 


I received my copy of the new book. 
It is beautiful. I have no idea how to 
project the “philosophic moment of 
Marxist-Humanism” in abstract, philo- 
sophic terms, but I want to project it to 
others by first appealing to history. 
Isn’t the Absolute Idea inseparable from 
the movement of historic, human strug- 
gles for freedom? 

I look forward to the discussion that 
is to begin in the March issue of N&L. 
At one time I would read the letters 
and get caught up in the specific cir- 
cumstances under which they were 
written — the state of the organization 
which Raya belonged to at the time, 
her previous work on state-capitalism, 
the events which were to lead to the 
creation of News and Letters Commit- 
tees. I think I got lost in the context of 
the letter and the specifics of the time. 
Now reading the letter of May 12, 1953, 
I believe Raya was expounding the dia- 
lectic method, the conscious, intellectual 
recognition and expression of the objec- 
tive movement of history... 

New Member 
Georgia 

* * * 

The Philosophic Moment of Marx- 
ist-Humanism is a truly elegant format 
and the news, of your Book Party’s suc- 
cess a manifestation of the attraction to 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s ideas. 

Book editor 
New York 

* * * 

I was struck by the ghastly quotation 
from Bukharin that Dmitryev included 
in his essay on “Science and philosophy 
in the age of state-capitalism.” (Dec. ’88 
N&L.) In calling the Plan active and a 
“system of purposes,” Bukharin was 
making it the subject. Existing reality is 
in contradiction to this “system of pur- 
poses.” The greater the gap between 
what exists and what the Plan calls for, 
the greater is the exploitation and alien- 
ation. This is so because capital is in 
reality not active, not its own subject, 
but a vampire-system that can live only 
by sucking the life out of the opposite, 
living labor, contained within it. 

Dmitryev was right to pinpoint the 
absolute opposite to this as “recognition 
and development of the existing ‘mo- 
ments’ that are driving to revolution,” 
and to say this is developed in Raya’s 
Letter of May 20, 1953. That is where 
she writes about the elements of the 


new society being evident in the old 
and quotes Hegel that the nature of the 
fact as well as the action of cognition 
causes the movement and development. 
That’s not any deep understanding of 
the Letter yet, but it helps me make 
the Letter more immediate, by counter- 
posing it directly to state-capitalist 
planning. 

Economics instructor 
Vermont 


My unhappy association with self-pro- 
claimed “Marxist parties” had made me 
wary of joining any kind of political or- 
ganization. They lacked many important 
qualities — namely, Marxism. After read- 
ing Dunayevskaya’s Marxism and Free- 
dom I feel I have a responsibility to 
myself as well as to Marxist-Humanism 
to become more active with News and 
Letters Committees. A presentation on 
the 1953 Letters and the philosophic 
moment of Marxist-Humanism would be 
a perfect topic for discussion among 
students at my campus. There are seri- 
ous tasks facing us following the seem- 
ingly irreparable damage caused by the 
Reagan retrogression. 

College student 
New York State 



m 



John Marcotte’s article on the home- 
less tells the truth. We have no choice 
anymore: you have to defeat capitalism 
or it will defeat you. It will leave you 
homeless and hungry. The song says 
“don’t worry, be happy.” But we have 
to do something, or starve! 

U.S. Auto Radiator Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

At one of the demonstrations of im- 
migrant workers I saw on TV, one sign 
really stood out — it was a hand-lettered 
placard that said “Work is a human 
right!” It was really powerful. 

Observer 

Philadelphia 


A report released at the end of Feb- 
ruary, by the national association of of- 
fice workers called “9 to 5,” has re- 
vealed that job displacement is even 
greater in the service sector than in 
manufacturing. Between 1983 and 1988, 
47% of displaced workers came from the 
service sector, and 39% from manufac- 
turing. The “electronic data inter- 
change,” or EDI — fancy terms for the 
computer system that transmits trans- 
actions between companies, even in dif- 
ferent industries — has transformed busi- 
ness today. Example: EDI is used for 
90% of the claims between hospitals and 
insurance companies. Since they do not 
have to be re-keyed, employers have 
been able to slash their data entry de- 
partments. 

When you add to that another “sta- 
tistic” — that displaced women white col- 
lar workers average 16% less in pay 
when and if they are re-employed — you 
get a true picture of the “economic re- 
covery” we are all supposed to be en- 
joying today! 

Office worker 
Chicago 

* * * 

Please let your readers know that we 
have opened a hotline to collect stories 
on computer spying from monitored 
workers for a report on monitoring 
abuses. Over 6 million workers are sub- 
ject to this kind of computer-based 
work monitoring which can count key- 
strokes per minute, seconds between 
phone calls, or even seconds on break. 
The information is often used to evalu- 
ate job performance and discipline 
workers. It amounts to control over 
workers such as was never dreamed of 
before. Anyone who experiences such 
abuse is asked to call our hotline free at 
l-800-245-9to5, Monday through Thurs- 
day from 11 to 2, or Wednesday evening 
from 6 to 9, Eastern Time. 

9 to 5 Working Women 
614 Superior Ave. N.W. 

Cleveland, OH 44113 


THANKS TO ALL THOSE 
READERS WHO HAVE RE- 
SPONDED TO OUR APPEAL. 
WE NEED YOUR HELP TO 
CONTINUE! HAVE YOU SENT 
YOUR CONTRIBUTION? 


N&L READERS RESPOND TO 
OUR URGENT APPEAL 

N&L is a very informative way to 
keep in touch with the world matters 
and human relations. I hope you can 
continue to publish and protect the 
rights of the average American workers 
and the minority classes in this country. 
Here is my sub renewal and an extra 
donation. 

Production Worker 
Detroit 


Thank you for your fight against cap- 
italism, racism and the oppression of 
the downtrodden. The works we have 
read by the great late Raya Dunayev- 
skaya have been very enlightening for 
me and my colleagues here. I would 
welcome receiving more of her work, 
and would like to subscribe to News & 
Letters, but it is very difficult to send 
foreign exchange out of India. Can you 
suggest an alternative by which I can 
help your organization? You have my 
full cooperation in the crusade against 
apartheid and for the betterment of all 
peoples. 

Scholar 

India 

Editor’s note: We have established a spe- 
cial fund to help pay for just such re- 
quests for our paper and our literature. 
Can you help by making a donation ? 


I enclose a check for $100 to help you 
keep News & Letters going and to help 
you with the printing bill for The Phil- 
osophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism. The best designation I can think of 
for the “Memo” line at the bottom of 
the check is: “For cognitive Suste- 
nance.” 

Staunch supporter 
Chicago 


Here is my $10 for your new book 
and another $10 to help N&L. The 
Reagan/Bush retrogression is depress- 
ing because it Seems to have so ( much 
popular support that it can’t be 
stopped. Are people so naive that they 
actually believe Reagan and now Bush 
are working to make life better for 
them? In the midst of this, your paper 
is like a breath of fresh air. Keep it up! 

Subscriber 
Ann, Arbor, Michigan 




□ American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses 
as Vanguard. 

Statement of the National Editorial Board. In- 
cludes "A 1980s View of the Two-Way Road Be- 
tween the U.S. and Africa,” by Raya Dunayev- 
skaya, and "Black Caucuses in the Unions” by 
Charles Denby $2 per copy 

□ The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Hu- 

manism: Two Historic-Philosophic Writings 
by Raya Dunayevsakya. Contains "Presenta- 
tion on Dialectics of Organization and Philoso- 
phy of June 1, 1987,” and 1953 "Letters on He- 
gel’s Absolutes.” $3.00 paperback 

$10.00 hardbound 

□ Working Women for Freedom 
by Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan 

and Mary Holmes $1 per copy 

□ Latin America’s Revolutions 
Bilingual pamphlet on Marxism 

& Latin America $1 per copy 

□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism 
and the Afro-Asian Revolutions 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1.25 per copy 

□ Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American Black 
Thought, by Lou Turner and John Alan 

New Expanded edition contains Introduction/ 
Overview by Raya Dunayevskaya, Lou Turner 
and John Alan 

Appendices by Rene Depestre and Ngugi wa 
Thiong’o $3 per copy 

□ The Fetish of High Tech and Karl Marx’s 
Unknown Mathematical Manuscripts 

by Ron Brokmeyer, Franklin Dmitryev, 

Raya Dunayevskaya $1 per copy 


□ Constitution of News & Letters Committees 

25$ postage 

□ Dialectics of Revolution: American Roots 
and World Humanist Concepts 

Special bulletin on Marxist-Humanism as a body 
of ideas by Raya Dunayevskaya, Eugene Walker, 
Michael Connolly and Olga 

Domanski $1 per copy 

□ The Coal Miners’ General Strike 
of 1949-50 and the Birth 

of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 
by Andy Phillips 

and Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 

□ 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 

A History of Worldwide Revolutionary 
Developments by Raya Dunayevskaya 

$1.50 per copy 

□ Subscriptions to News & Letters 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual, 
published 10 times a year $2.50 per year 

□ Bound volume of News & Letters 

(August 1977 to May 1984) $20.00 per copy 

ARCHIVES 

□ The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — A 
Half-Century of Its World Development 

A 12,000-page microfilm collection 

on six reels $120 

□ Guide and Supplement to the Raya Dunay- 
evskaya Collection — Marxist-Humanism: 

A Half-Century of Its World Development 
Full description of 12,000-page microfilm collec- 
tion $3 


BOOKS 

Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics 
of Revolution: Reaching for the 
Future 294 pgs. 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $15.95 

Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy 

of Revolution 234 pgs. 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $10.95 per copy 

Marxism and Freedom 
...from 1776 to today 

1989 edition. New introduction by author. 388 pgs. 
by Raya Dunayevskaya $17.50 per copy 

Philosophy and Revolution 
from Hegel to Sartre 
and from Marx to Mao 

1982 edition. New introduction by author. ,372 pgs. 
by Raya Dunayevskaya $10.95 per copy 

Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s 
Journal 

1989 edition includes Afterword by 

Raya Dunayevskaya, "Charles Denby, 1907-83” $14.95 

MAIL ORDERS TO: 

News & Letters, 59 East Van Buren, 
Room 707, Chicago, 111. 60605 

Enclosed find $ for the literature 

checked. (1-2/89) 

Please add 75$ for each item for postage. 
II. residents add 8% sales tax 


’ News & Letters is available on microfilm from University Microfilms International, 300 Zeeb Road, 
Ann Arbor, MI 48106. 

' News & Letters, as well as other Marxist-Hilmanist literature, is available on tape for the blind. For 
information, write to News & Letters. 


Name 

Address 
City 


State 


Order from News & Letters 
59 E. Van Buren, Rm. 707, Chicago, 111. 60605 
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John Dwyer (Peter Mallory), 1 91 2-1 989 


(continued from page 1) 
gan to investigate socialism.” 

No sooner did John join the Socialist Party than he 
set out to help unionize the plants in Lynn, especially in 
the shoe and leather industry. His 1987 article for the 
Quarterly Journal of Ideology, “Notes on the 1930s — 
The Depression Decade,” summed up his experience in 
those turbulent years. He was always concrete. When 
John told about the lives of immigrant workers in the 
leather industry, you could smell the stench of the raw 
skins being treated with lye and scraped. And you could 
feel the massive self-mobilization of the working class in 
those years, when, as John put it: “The birth of the 
CIO gave new life to the labor movement. The self-de- 
veloping idea permeated the movement. I can recall in- 
cidents where a delegation would show up at the union 
office and tell us, ‘We have formed a union and walked 
off the job. Come out and sign us up.’ ” 

John threw himself into union organizing work, 
■ first for the Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union, 
and later for the Retail Clerks. He was elected State 
Secretary of the new Massachusetts CIO Industrial 
Council. 

Expelled from the Socialist Party in 1937 for his 
views on the Spanish Revolution, John helped to found 
the Socialist Workers Party — the U.S. affiliate of Leon 
Trotsky’s Fourth International — in 1938. But by the 
time he returned from the Navy after World War II, 
Trotskyism’s analysis of Stalin’s Russia as a “workers’ 
state, though deformed” no longer satisfied him. He be- 
gan work on his own study, which he called “Stalinist 
Russia: A Capitalist State.” It was translated into 
French, Spanish and German and received wide atten- 
tion. In 1946 he did not know that Raya Dunayevskaya 
had, five years earlier, penned the first Marxist analysis 
of Russia as a state-capitalist society. John’s theory of 
state-capitalism was his own creation, though he was al- 
ways to point out afterwards that Raya’s theory was 
the starting point for all further development. 

The truth is that John never stopped writing, wheth- 
er theoretical articles or journalistic comments on cur- 
rent events. In' 1948 his articles on “Oil and Labor” 
*■ broke new ground as one of the earliest studies of the 
effects of automation on the petrochemical industry. His 
“career” as a journalist stretched from the Socialist 
Appeal in the 1930s through the Militant in the 1940s, 
to News & Letters for the last 33 years of his life. 

As Peter Mallory, columnist for "Our Life and 
Times,” he surveyed the globe and its freedom strug- 
gles each issue. In the 1950s he wrote about South 
African Black women fighting the pass laws and 


boycotting the buses. In the 1960s he was campaign- 
ing for Kurdish self-determination when few in the 
U.S. even knew who the Kurds were. In the 1970s he 
wrote about "Dum-dum bullets,” those horrible, hol- 
low, soft-tipped weapons, outlawed in 1899 by the 
Hague Convention as too "uncivilized” for war, and 
then told you in exactly which U.S. states and cities 
they were now standard issue for police. And in the 
1980s he dug into the mystique of "hi-tech,” reveal- 
ing the entanglements of capitalist production and 
scientific discovery, whether in "Star Wars” schemes 
or robotics in the auto industry. 

John Dwyer was a unique character. He was a profes- 
sional engineer who was also a revolutionary journalist, 
a Marxist “organization man” who was also an artist — a 
painter, a sculptor, a silversmith. Few contributions 
made him prouder than his cartoon for N&L in 1957, 



Raya Dunayevskaya with John Dwyer (Peter Mal- 
lory) in 1984 


skewering Mao’s “100 Flowers” campaign. He was a 
tireless campaigner for Irish national liberation who was 
also the harshest critic of narrow nationalism, especially 
when it came wrapped in the banners of religion. 

No one who knew him could ever forget his sense of 
humor. He had a way of ridiculing the pretensions of 
the “vanguard party” enthusiasts with their programs, 
which he said, they “neatly fashioned, and then, like 
Teddy Roosevelt, went charging off up San Juan Hill.” 

In the 1980s John assembled his massive collection of 
socialist documents — his own and those of the Trotsk- 
yist movement in the 1930s and 1940s — and donated 
them to Wayne State University Archives of Labor and 
Urban Affairs in Detroit. The title he gave to the John 
Dwyer Collection — “From the origins of Bolshevism in 
America through the Trotskyist movement to Marxist- 
Humanism” — speaks eloquently of his own life journey, 


a journey that was very much a unique one, and yet at 
the same time one which represented something very 
objective about our era. 

We who were privileged to know John personally 
all have our memories of him. But it is no accident 
that our thoughts focus so often and so sharply on 
John Dwyer and Raya Dunayevskaya — John and 
Raya. When you think of John and Raya, you think 
of two people very much in love for 40 years. But 
you also saw in John a man who recognized in Raya 
an epochal revolutionary thinker, and made up his 
mind that her work would be the center of his life. 
When he met Raya in the Fall of 1946, he said, his 
whole life changed. 

It was in 1981 that Raya articulated the category, 
“Organizational responsibility for Marxist-Humanism.” 
As a theoretic category, it was bound up with her com- 
pletion of her “trilogy of revolution,” and her view of 
“post-Marx Marxism as a pejorative” which had to be 
overcome if Marx’s Marxism was to be re-created for 
our age. John may not have used the expression, “or- 
ganizational responsibility for Marxist-Humanism,” but 
that is what he practiced ever since the 1940s. 

No one ever called John a “women’s liberationist” in 
the sense that it is meant by today’s Women’s Libera- 
tion Movement. But John, a man who had organized 
unions and political tendencies before he met Raya, 
who had made his own mark on the movement, now 
said: This woman’s struggle to develop the Idea of 
Marxist-Humanism is what I am going to take organiza- 
tional responsibility for. And that meant— for over 40 
years — doing the shopping, the cleaning, the finances, as 
well as sharing those ideas. 

In the last months of John’s life that organizational 
responsibility remained the center of his work. Nothing 
made him happier than the publication of Raya’s books, 
whether those forthcoming from Columbia University 
Press — Marxism and Freedom and Philosophy and 
Revolution—or the one we celebrated at the book par- 
ty John attended just two weeks before he died — The 
Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism. 

No more fitting words can be offered about John’s 
legacy than those he wrote about Raya on June 10, 
1987 — the morning after her death: 

“The best tribute that we can pay to her here and 
now is to sWear that her efforts have not gone in vain. 
That we will continue, not only to promote Marxist-Hu- 
manism and its philosophy, but continue her work in 
enlarging upon it; for no philosophy is a dead instru- 
ment. It lives, grows and must be enlarged upon.” 

— Michael Connolly 


Nuclear arms 


industry’s 40 -year war on humanity 


(continued from page 1) 

experiment, in which 5,500 curies of radioactive iodine, 
a level hundreds of times higher than the radiation re- 
leased from Three Mile Island, were purposefully re- 
leased. Over the years, 530,000 curies of radioactive iod- 
ine poured out of the plant stacks. The Centers for Dis- 
ease Control estimated that 30,000 children may have 
been exposed to more radioactive iodine than residents 
near the Russian nuclear power plant at Chernobyl, in 
that terrifying reactor explosion of 1986. 

• A General Accounting Office report showed that 
workers at the Rocky Flats production facility were 
continually at risk of exposure to radioactive contamina- 
tion; further evidence demonstrated the atmospheric re- 
lease of plutonium and uranium dust. 

Some 20 groups organized to protest, and at a 
packed community meeting in a Denver suburb 
last Fall, almost drowned out the DOE plant man- 
ager with boos and shouts of "Tell the truth!” 
"Shut it down!” and "Nuclear weapons are ille- 
gal!” "All they do is lie to you,” said Hilda Sper- 
andeo, a 61-year-old teacher whose husband had 
died of cancer. "They don’t care about anything 
but making bombs.” 

• Residents near the Femald plant had long noticed 
clusters of cancer. By 1986 they had formed FRESH 
(Femald Residents for Environmental Safety and 
Health) and filed a $300 million class action suit against 
NLO, Inc., the government contractor. A farmer who 
lives less than 100 yards from the plant said: “You’d 
think we had some kind of enemy down there trying to 
do away with us.” 

The government has finally admitted that it knew for 
over 20 years that storage pits containing over 12 mil- 
lion pounds of hazardous wastes were leaking. The un- 
derground water table, which supplies homes and indus- 
tries from Dayton to Cincinnati, was contaminated with 
radioactive materials estimated at levels of at least hun- 
dreds of times higher than permitted federal drinking 
water standards. 

MODERNIZING BOMB PRODUCTION 

These, and the myriad other horrifying official revela- 
tions, are still not the full story. The government conti- 
nues to evade inquiries it does not wish to answer, even 
as it rushes to the, front lines of “environmentalism,” to 
attempt to control and contain anti-nuclear and envi- 
ronmental groups that have managed, since Three Mile 
Island, to penetrate ever so slightly the iron curtain of 
> state nuclear secrecy. 

What disquiets the rulers, however, has nothing in 
common with the human safety concerns of workers, 
area residents, and environmental activists. Rather, 
their cause is the "safety” of their bomb production 
program. The weapons factories are in need of ex- 
| tensive repafrfe) with tens, pethhps even -hundreds, of 


billions of dollars required for continuing production, 
expansion, and modernization to build a whole "new 
generation” of ever more accurate, deadly weapons. 
The rulers deemed disclosure of some shocking de- 
tails necessary to justify the pious allocation of these 
billions by Congress. 

The media blitz was two-fold: the human horror sto- 
ries; and the alarm that nothing less than the national 
security of the U. S. was suddenly at stake with tritium 
production — essential for nuclear bombs — at a standstill 
with the closure of the. Savannah reactors. An editorial 
in the Wall Street Journal warned that unless the 
plants were reopened and modernized, the U.S. would 
be engaging in “unilateral disarmament.” 

STATE-CAPITALISM IN THE U.S. 

The money is sure to be allocated. The fact is that 
the callous, fetishized priority of productivity over hu- 
man safety and life itself is the hallmark of all of capi- 
talist production, in every industry. What distinguishes 
the wholly government-owned nuclear bomb industry is 
not its golden rule of productivity over safety, but the 
complete merger of production and the state. 

That merger of production and the state — state-capi- 
talism — developed globally as a new world stage of capi- 
talist production in the depression decade of the 1930s. 
It reached its fullest development in Stalin’s Russia, 
with the transformation of the workers’ state into its 
opposite, a state-capitalist society marked by totalitari- 
an one-party rule. 

It is precisely that totalitarian rule — the secrecy, 
the deception, the lies, the total and utter lack of 
even the most minim al forms of external regula- 
tion — that has characterized the nuclear militariza- 
tion of American society ever since the Manhattan 
Project and the first atomic bomb. 

This continued nuclear militarization of America is 
the direction to which Bush pledged himself on Feb. 9, 
with his bloated $291 billion Pentagon budget, including 
funding for Star Wars, augmented by spending on “non- 
military” items such as the DOE, and NASA’s manned 
space station. 

With great deliberation. Bush selected to head the 
Dept, of Energy Admiral James D. Watkins, who be- 
comes the first career military officer to run the nuclear 
weapons complex since the Second World War and the 
first atom bomb. 

Bush’s counterpart, Mikhail Gorbachev, likewise con- 
tinues militarized science and military modernization, 
with state-defined glasnost introduced to promote prod- 
uction and technological development. The Intermediate 
Nuclear Forces (INF) treaty signed by those “peace- 
niks,” Gorbachev and Reagan, did not destroy one sin- 
gly nuclear warhead, .but. only the missiles on which 
the warheads were placed. Witlji; science jprpdqcipg ^yer 


more lethal technology, the missiles remaining in the 
Superpowers! stockpiles, even after a 50% cut, would 
be more deadly than all of those they held in 1981. 

INHUMAN MODERN TECHNOLOGY 

Today, 44 years after the U.S. atomic bombing of Hi- 
roshima and Nagasaki, the promise of a humanized nu- 
clear technology seems mockingly hollow. We do not 
know, and may never know, all the tens of thousands of 
Americans Contaminated with nuclear radiation right 
here on U.S. soil, sacrificed on the gory altar of nuclear 
bomb production. 

What we do know is that the rulers, East and West, 
and their prestigious mad scientists remain shackled to 
the fetishisms of capitalist production and thought, the 
domination of dead labor (machinery) over the living 
human being— what Karl Marx, over 100 years ago, 
called “endowing material forces with intellectual life, 
and stultifying human life into a material force.” 

This dehumanized road to the 21st century is the 
rulers’ vision of the future, as they concretely devel- 
op their plans for expansion and modernization of 
nuclear weapons production capacity for the next 40 
years! 

That perspective is not incidental or peripheral to the 
whole capitalist system; it is the clear, bloody, Franken- 
stein manifestation of it. It cannot be stopped short of a 
total uprooting. 

This month’s tenth anniversary of the Three Mile Is- 
land near-disaster reminds us of the explosive outpour- 
ing of protest at that time, culminating, three years lat- 
er, in the mass anti-war march of 800,000 people in the 
streets of New York City, in June 1982. That move- 
ment’s development, however, remained very much in- 
complete and unfinished. 

Today, in 1989, the contradictions and dangers have 
intensified and deepened. We confront an enormous 
challenge: to develop our opposition to nuclear insanity 
not alone through mass activity, but by grappling with 
a vision of the needed uprooting of all exploitative rela- 
tions, the release of the creativity of human power as 
its own end, a philosophy of human, social revolution. 

Thirty years ago, as she founded the philosophy of 
Marxist-Humanism out of the birth of our post-World 
War II age, Raya Dunayevskaya articulated that chal- 
lenge. The conclusion to her 1958 Marxism and Free- 
dom speaks to the reality of today: “It is not Marxists 
who have compelled society, at last, to face with sober 
senses the conditions of labor and the relations of men 
with each other. Our life and times have compelled that 
confrontation....The challenge of our times is not to ma- 
chines, but to men. Intercontinental missiles can destroy 
mankind, they cannot solve its human relations. The 
creatiqn of a new society remains the human , endeav- 
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On the 10th anniversary of the Iranian revolution 

Khomeini’s call for Rushdie’s death can’t hide Iranian crises 


The world was stunned when Ayatollah Khomeini 
placed a contract of $5 million on the head of the Brit- 
ish/Indian writer Salman Rushdie, author of the contro- 
versial novel, The Satanic Verses. Rushdie, whose sur- 
real fictional novels have dealt with the political and so- 
cial crises in India, Pakistan and Nicaragua, this time 
uses the novel as a process to question some of the bas- 
ic tenets of the Moslem religion. 

In using the occasion of the U.S. publication of the 
book to issue his threat, Khomeini has once again re- 
verted to his familiar ploy of designating himself 
champion of the ’’East Moslem world” against "the 
Satanic West,” thereby diverting world attention 
from the utter economic, social, political, as well as 
ideological bankruptcy of thought of the Islamic "Re- 
public” of Iran. Indeed, Khomeini is trying to divert 
attention from the tremendous public resentment 
against his policies by the masses inside Iran. 

Only days before, the western media marked the 10th 
anniversary of the Iranian Revolution* by praising the 
call for amnesty of political prisoners inside Iran, and 
welcoming the victory of the “moderates” over the 
“hard liners,” as a signal of normalization of relations 
between Iran and the West. 

But, the call for amnesty was preceded by a horri- 
fying mass genocide of thousands of political prison- 
ers, ordered by Khomeini himself, in the last six 

* For a discussion of the Iranian Revolution see Raya Dunayevskaya’s 

Iran: Revolution and Counter-Revolution, 1982. 


Gdansk, Poland — The elite does not want a true 
reform! The authorities, the church, and the opposition 
want “round table” talks, because they count only 
there. In the factory, whether during a strike or after 
reforms, in workers’ self-government the authority be- 
longs to the workers. The current suspension of strike 
actions allows one to think: for whom and for what 
should we fight? 

1) IS THERE a sense to fight for legalization of the 
union “Solidarnosc”? After all, it will not change in the 
least bit Polish social-economic situation. There is talk 
that a legal union will force reforms from the authori- 
ties. How? After all, the only legal form of pressure is a 
strike and the legal trade unions in Poland are practi- 
cally forbidden that — before “the statutory means of 
solving conflicts are exhausted” many issues are no 
longer current. That is why the authorities do not take 
into consideration OPZZ [the legal unionsj but are 
afraid of “a handful of extremists” and their “illegal 
strikes.” The legal unions are left with (dreamt of by 
Walesa and his advisors) talks at a table and signing of 
yet another agreement which is not treated seriously or 
is broken by force. 

2) ANOTHER THING is the totality of strikes. 
Strikes exist all over the world and it is the normal 
form of forcing the employer to respect workers’ rights. 
Only here is a strike transformed right away into a na- 
tional uprising. Elsewhere in the world they strike for 
concrete demands and against specific decisions of the 
employer — here strikes are for everything and against 
the system as a whole (a strike is a revolution after 
which, on the basis of the signed agreement, we’ll have 
heaven on earth, we won’t have to think, work or fight 
because the defeated authorities will give everything). 
Maybe it is the result of the lack of independence, and 
primarily of the totalitarian system which for the last 
half century untaught us any self-activity (and today we 
can only ask) and because here, “everything is politi- 
cal,” thus every protest, without regard to its cause, has 
to be against the system. 

3) IF THAT’S the way it is, let’s do it keeping our 
heads! Let’s demand realistic things, allowing us to form 
our own fate responsibly, not ask the government for 
everything! Such a demand is the return of the factories 
to its workers. It would allow workers’ councils to influ- 
ence such issues as wages, work conditions, production, 
prices and all that is related to reforming the economy. 
Economic activity would stimulate social and political 
activity among people, and the concentration of proper- 
ty and work in one set of hands would make it possible 
to eliminate significant part of social conflicts and hon- 
est and productive labor — no one works better than “on 
their own,” which is best illustrated (despite authorities’ 
obstacles) by Polish farmers who decide themselves 
what to produce, do it, and benefit from the fruits ‘oTit. 


months. Most of the victims were left-wing activists 
belonging to the organization of the Mujahidin, the 
People’s Feda’i, Rahe Kargar, the Tudeh Party, and 
members of the Kurdish opposition groups. The dead 
were secretly buried in unmarked mass graves. 

On Dec. 27, a demonstration and sit-in at the Minis- 
try of Justice by relatives of political prisoners came 
under attack by the Pasdaran goons. Under intense 
pressure from within and abroad, the (IRP) Islamic Re- 
publican Party acknowledged some of the killings, while 
continuing the ban on public funerals. These are the 
circumstances under which an amnesty was declared! 

Ten years after the revolution, the economic and po- 
litical crisis within the country has reached the point 
where even the leadership of the IRP is tom by major 
ideological rifts. With a population of 50 million, Iran is 
50% poorer than what it was in 1979; there is inflation 
of over 60%, vast shortage of basic commodities, and 
high unemployment fueled by the continued mass mi- 
gration of villagers to the cities. Factories operate at 
less than 40% of capacity, while oil exports have 
dropped to a third of the 1978 level. 

Under these conditions, and because of public re- 
sentment and anger towards the failed Iran-Iraq 
war, some within the leadership have begun to join 
the criticism if only to gain a new mandate for the 
IRP. Ayatollah Muntazari, Khomeini’s heir apparent, 
Rafsanjani, leader of the parliament, Khamanai, the 
president, and Musavai Ardabili, head of the Judiciary, 


The authorities’ refusal would be an obvious compro- 
mise of their “reforms” — an admission that they don’t 
care that people work well and are partners in the re- 
sponsibility for the country. 

— Translated by Urszula Wislanka from HOMEK 
(Movement for Alternative Society), 
Vol. 4, No. 34, Fall 1988 

Direct from Russia : 
Freedom charter adopted 

At the fifth meeting of non- Russian national democratic 
movements in Vilnius (USSR), Jan. 28-29, two documents 
were issued: a charter and appeal to the Russian intelli- 
gentsia. The charter printed below in translation had few- 
er signatures than the appeal, because of its far greater 
radical demands. — Patrick Kane. 

CHARTER OF FREEDOM OF THE 
ENSLAVED PEOPLES OF THE USSR 

To the governments and Peoples of the World! 

We, the representatives of the national liberation 
movements of Armenia, Belorussia, Georgia, Latvia, Li- 
thuania, Ukraine and Estonia who have gathered on 
Jan. 28-29, 1988 in the city of Vilnius have announced 
the formation of a Committee, which will unite its ef- 
forts towards the formation of nationally liberated and 
independent states. 

History has taught us that existence of a multi-na- 
tional empire is an anachronism and creates unbearable 
conditions for all the peoples inhabiting it. 

We consider that pluralism is a basic principle in in- 
ternational relations and in the field of human rights. 
Every nation has the right to develop individually. We 
represent the movement of peoples who, for decades, 
have struggled for national independence. Without wish- 
ing to impose our ideas of a state system and sovereign- 
ty on anybody, we, however consider it unacceptable 
that nations should exist not only within the confines of 
an empire but also within a federation or a confedera- 
tion. We require political and moral support for our 
movement from all governments and social organisa- 
tions. We have hope in our understanding of the mod- 
ern world, according to which only the free and inde- 
pendent existence of peoples who strive towards it can 
guarantee a stable and peaceful development of the en- 
tire world community. 

We call upon our compatriots living beyond the bor- 
ders of the [Russian] empire to form a similar commit- 
tee and to cooperate with -us in order to struggle to- 
wards a common goal. 

We are convinced that our people will discover 
freedom and hope, that we will achieve this in- the near 
9 &tu A : &ftfcdut? lifting 1 (fo fore#. c * f 7 t i wij 


chose the occasion of the anniversary to speak against 
the prolongation of the Iran-Iraq war, which they now 
argue should have ended in 1982. They condemn Iran’s 
break up of diplomatic relations with the West, criticize 
the take over of the U.S. Embassy, and call for formali- 
zation of relations with the West. Muntazari and others 
have called for political and social reforms that would 
especially encourage the four million Iranians in exile to 
return. 

Khomeini’s recent decision to lead the chorus of Mos- 
lem fundamentalists in Pakistan and call for the death 
of Salman Rushdie, author of The Satanic Verses, was 
a response to this acute sense of anger and frustration 
of the majority population in Iran, and its echoes within 
government officials. Now, once again, at a time of cri- 
sis, Khomeini has reverted to his usual demagoguery. 

— Neda Azad 

Letter from Iran 

Tehran, Iran — Thank god the war has ended. 
Naturally people are relieved a bit. But one third of the 
country has been destroyed, about a million dead and 
maimed, all the resources and assets gone down the 
drain. During these 10 years the wage earning employ- 
ees became wretched and ruined, in need of even bare 
clothing. Technology, industry and the advancement of 
the country were thrown 30 years back. Many youth 
and many families became refugees abroad. Refineries, 
such as Abadan, which the rascal Britain has pillaged 
for 50 years to compensate for building it, are now dev- 
astated. Worst of all, “Iranian” became synonymous 
with terrorism and backwardness in the eyes of the 
world. People became hostage to the war and were 
jailed within Iran for 10 years. 

What did we achieve instead? Islam! And what 
does it have to show for itself? Making women wear 
scarfs, banning drinking alcohol in the streets and 
the apparent closure of brothels! Nothing else. After^ 
10 years of war we’re back to where we started but 
with much disgrace. Meanwhile Britain, the U.S., 
France and the Soviets all sold their weapons well. 
They tested their weapons, their missiles, and their 
chemical bombs, and each profited millions of dol- 
lars. They not only sold us weapons but meat, butter, 
eggs, wheat, cheese, etc. 

These (Mullahs) used to say that the Shah has de- 
stroyed the land and developed graveyards. But tney 
themselves have thoroughly razed this country to the 
ground and filled the graveyards with the dead without 
ever saying what is the result of all this destruction. 
But, of course, it is clear that the only result is their 
authoritarian rule for 10 years — Mullahs with huge 
pockets to be filled, who are so monopolistic as to also 
turn against one another. If instead of rain, it was Lira 
that poured from the sky, they either take it all or give 
it to their clansmen and supporters; the rest not only 
have no rights but deserve death for objecting! 

They accept no criticism. They call everyone bad, 
corrupt and followers of the devil, but they buy 
weapons from East and West while shouting slogans 
against both. Luxurious houses are prohibited for all 
but permissible for themselves. They wait for others 
to produce so they can appropriate it. We have been 
condemned to live under the rulers of our age, for 
some time under the Shah and now under these 
(mullahs). It doesn’t, matter who is bashing our 
heads; what matters is that our heads are being 
bashed — we bash our own heads! Don’t know why 
we’re so forgotten by god and why, when happiness 
was being distributed, no share was left for us... 

At the present time the situation of the youth is un- 
clear. When a boy graduates from high school, it is just 
the beginning of his joblessness and vagabondage. To 
pass the university examination is a yeomen’s work, 
4,000 apply for every 30 openings. But with no work no 
one’s future is known. 

A few, who can in no way be trusted, are in charge. It 
is dubious whether they are for the poor or for capital- 
ism. They want to remain capitalist but condemn capi- 
talism. They have pauperized the masses but say that 
the dispossessed are to be helped. I don’t know which 
dispossessed they are referring to. I reckon it is the dis- 
possessed mullahs who are to own houses, cars and 
everything. The truly dispossessed are the wage earners 
who are to pay rent and pay for the cost of living with 
but $500 a month. God damn them. 
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More than 300 demonstrators marched through Johannesburg, South Africa, Feb. 18, demanding the 
release of at least 1,000 prisoners still being detained (some since 1986) without charges. 


A view from Poland: beware of compromise 
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Black/Red View 


‘African-American’ submerges Black identity 


by John Alan 

There has appeared on the national scene a move- 
ment, composed mainly of Black leaders and intellectu- 
als, working hard to persuade Black Americans to ac- 
cept African-American as their new identity. The basic 
contention of this movement is that Black Americans 
are in need of a “clearer group” identity, one that em- 
phasizes not race but cultural and ethnic identity that 
ties them to the African continent, thus developing our 
dignity and self-esteem. 

The Rev. Jesse Jackson, a prime mover in this name 
changing business and a pragmatic politician, is more 
concrete about the innermost meaning of this re-naming 
campaign. During his recent tour of Africa, when he vis- 
ited the usurpers of the African revolutions, he made 
African-American synonymous with the type of foreign 
policy that the United States would conduct in Africa 
in the future. 

Here at home, Jackson finds the term Black is not an 
adequate description of America’s largest minority. Ac- 
cording to a New York Times article, Jackson believes, 
“Black tells you about skin color and the side of town 
you live on. African-American evokes discussion of the 
world.” 

DE-EMPHASIZING BLACK 

The truth is today’s intellectual promoters of the Af- 
rican-American identity — many of whom are Black soci- 
ologists, psychologists and other professionals — feel the 
need to de-emphasize Black and race as they enter into 
the mainstream of the political, professional and busi- 
ness world. It’s far better for them to see Black Ameri- 
cans as just another American cultural/ethnic group 

Voices of ‘Sarafina!’ 

Detroit, Mich. — “Voices of ‘Sarafina!’” (1988) is a 
powerful documentary film about the cast of the musi- 
cal “Sarafina!”, a story of a class of school children in 
Soweto, South Africa, 1976, protesting the imposition of 
the Afrikaans language as a medium of instruction. The 
determinant of this movie, the motive of its purpose, 
source, and spirit — brought to life by the young per- 
formers — is, simply, the Idea of Freedom. 

The documentary isn’t pretentious or “arty” but 
makes its points in a variety of artistic ways. As the 
film opens and credits roll by, glossy black paint is 
brushed onto a flat white wall, which soon forms part of 
a face; then many faces; then photographs of the young 
actors. The film moves between scenes from “Sarafina!”, 
comments by the director and youthful actors, and 
some documentary films of Soweto township and the 
uprising of 1978. 

In one of the first scenes director Mbongeni Ngema 
tells the kids: “White South Africans have an embassy 
here, to speak for them and to portray us as ignorant 
savages.. .you are the ambassadors for your people.” And 
indeed they are. 

They explain why they keep smiling in the face of 
torture and death. (Most of the young men have at 
least one scar on their faces.) They speak of pain, of 
humiliation, and of hopes and dreams for the future. 
They speak of Nelson Mandela, Mashinini (a leader 
of the Soweto uprising), Hector Peterson, age 13, the 
first child to die in 1976, and of Steve Biko and 
Black Consciousness. Ngema contributes back- 
ground, but is neither dominating nor intrusive; for, 
as he says: "Ever since Soweto 1976 the children 
took over from their parents. They became the lead- 
ers of the movement.” And several children say that 
they oppose the oppressor language also because it 
limits them to South Africa and is an attempt to pre- 
vent them from communicating with the world. 

The music, too, vibrates with the Idea of Freedom. It 
ranges from traditional South African songs through 
jazz compositions by Hugh Masakela and Black Ameri- 
can rhythm and blues and gospel, reflecting the com- 
plexity of the Black world. Religion, too, plays a com- 
plex role. Under police machine-guns, the teacher 
(“Mistress It’s a Pity”) asks the class to begin the day 
with the Lord’s Prayer. They break into a jazz song and 
dance that is both sincere and defiant — it is at once a 
genuine appeal to the Lord for “Freedom Now!” and a 
mockery of the white South African overlords. 

The audience of mostly Black Detroiters responded to 
the film with applause and cheers at several points. 
Once it was for Ngema’s answer to the children on 
what to tell concerned American youth to do: “Racism 
is a world-wide problem. The only difference in South 
Africa is that it is by law...charity begins at home.” 

The film closes by documenting a meeting between 
the young singers and Miriam Makeba, the exiled South 
African singer. Although her records have long been 
banned in South Africa, the children at once recognize 
her and break into tears, as they embrace her. The 
change in her face is equally moving : years fall away as 
she tells them that she would be happy to die in exile 
knowing that they and their lovely young voices are 
carrying on the fight for freedom. And this is the power 
of this movie — it shows that when the Idea of Freedom 
is strong enough in people’s heads, it can become real. 

— Susan Van Gelder 

‘Mississippi Burning’: 

A re-write of history? 

See next issue for a discussion-critique 


with African origins living among other cultural/ethnic 
groups, rather than a race of people at permanent war 
with American racism. 

But Black Americans are not simply another eth- 
nic group; they have never been historically and are. 
not today. And this attempt to impose African- 
American upon them has the same compromising ef- 


LA. anti-apartheid sit-in 



Demonstrators leave South African consulate after 
their weekend-long sit-in. 


Los Angeles, Cal. — Over 1,500 people gathered on 
Martin Luther King Jr. Day, Jan. 16, and marched to 
the South African Consulate in Beverly Hills to protest 
the continuing imprisonment and torture of children in 
apartheid South Africa. 

The march and rally came at the end of a weekend- 
long sit-in at the consulate by 28 high school and col- 
lege students, members of the Los Angeles Student Co- 
alition (LASC). The sit-in came one year after a sit-in 
which had forced the consulate out of its former offices. 

When the students entered the building on Friday af- 
ternoon they found that the consulate’s offices had 
closed early. While the building’s owners allowed the 
students to stay in the hallway, they had police sta- 
tioned at the locked front doors. The doctors’ offices in 
the building remained open over the weekend but police 
checked appointment lists whenever anyone wanted en- 
trance, to keep more from joining the protest. 

As one sitter-in said, “We gathered here because 
apartheid is a crime. We can’t allow it to exist in South 
Africa or Beverly Hills. During our sit-in we studied 
about Martin Luther King and Nelson Mandela. This is 
the type of action King would have taken against apar- 
theid and it’s the best way to celebrate this holiday.” 

A 19-year-old sitter-in said “We, in the LASC, had 
built this rally for weeks but we never expected this 
type of turnout. I’m very excited that so many people 
feel this type of relation with the children and people of 
South Africa.” — Stuart Quinn 


(continued from page 1) 

“personality differences” by Castro, Marable and much 
of the Left, whereas Dunayevskaya saw the dispute as 
“the result of the objective pull backward because the 
revolution itself was barren of a philosophy.” 

Not only do such abstractions avoid the tragic mean- 
ing of the fact that there was no philosophy of revolu- 
tion in which the NJM was rooted, but they provide id- 
eological ground for continued Stalinist distortions. For 
instance, one can only wonder what Trevor Munroe, 
Coard’s mentor and Communist ideologue of Workers 
Party of Jamaica (WPJ), meant when he criticized “the 
ultra-left sectarian and dogmatic tendencies” within his 
own party, who in his judgement, “contributed to seri- 
ous errors initially in the assessment of events taking 
place in Grenada.” (See Munroe’s political summary, 
“Contemporary Marxist Movements: Assessing WPJ 
Prospects in Jamaica,” in Social and Economic Stud- 
ies, September, 1987.) It was after all Munroe who 
helped engineer the disastrous “collective leadership” 
arrangement between Bishop and Coard, following 
Coard’s October, 1982 resignation from the government. 

What Dunayevskaya characterized as the “objective 
pull backward” was ideologically determined, and had 
globed ramifications. It is not only that, as she said, “In 
the half-century since the transformation of Russia into 
a state-capitalist society we have become witness to 
such degeneracy that an ideological debate is ended by 
murder.” What must be theoretically dug into is that 
“these horrors can happen where there is no material 
base for counter-revolution as there was in Stalin’s 
tranformation of a workers’ state into a state-capitalist 
society.” This is the new form in which the party ap- 
pears, “as suppressor of rank and destroyer of revolu- 
tionism.” 

CONTRADICTION OF CONTRADICTIONS 

Speaking in the U.S. in June, 1983, about the con- 
sciousness of the masses, who he said were “involved in 
running the country,” and the consciousness of the lead- 
ership, who had in the 1970s “moved outside just the 
question of Blackness, around to a materialist concep- 
tion of the world,” Bishop gave no indication of the 
“unbridgeable gulf.. .between leaders and ranks and 
within the leadership itself’ that had already advanced 
to a dangerous state. 

The two — the consciousness of the masses and that of 
the leaders— were separated by ideological barriers 


feet that the Usage of "Colored Americans” had 
years ago. : j 

It minimizes our long, continuing mass struggle to fin- 
ish the American revolution; and, at the same time, it 
wipes away the two-century-old “two way road” be- 
tween our struggles and the African liberation move- 
ments by falsely claiming that Black Americans have to 
“accept their past and resolve their ambivalence toward 
Africa.” 

These intellectuals seem not to know that in the 
1960s the word Black emerged from mass struggles 
against racism as its own self-identity and not from a 
conference of 70 people meeting in Chicago. In the 
1960s Black represented the self-consciousness of a ra- 
cially oppressed people and it set into motion a move- 
ment which aimed to transcend the opposition between 
the idea of freedom and the American reality. It was 
also during that period, contrary to Jackson’s claim that 
we are ambivalent about Africa, that Black America 
was most aware of its dual roots as African-Americans, 
as a whole people in a liberation movement. Black was 
beautiful! Black was revolutionary! 

In this last decade of this century, the Black revo- 
lution remains unfinished. Thus now to replace 
Black as an expression of the universal of freedom 
with African-American, defined as a "ready-made” 
universal of culture is a flight from the American 
reality. 

It is also a further manifestation of the continuing es- 
trangement of Black middle class thinking from the rea- 
soning of Black masses who live in Overtown and Liber- 
ty City and the ghettoes of the Northern and Western 
cities of this country. 

These intellectuals in their middle class haste to re- 
ject Black as the white metaphor for poverty and disso- 
lution at the same time reject Black as a revolutionary 
dimension. 

'HISTORY OF STRIFE’ 

None of the advocates of African-American recognize 
the dialectical contradiction in the term which needs to 
be resolved. It is not a simple determination but a ref- 
erence or relation that includes its own Other; therefore 
it’s a contradiction, the dialectics of itself.* W.E.B. Du- 
bois saw this dialectics of itself, in 1908, as “two warring 
ideals in one dark body...” It is, he said, “the history of 
the American Negro,” a history of “a strife to merge 
this double into a truer self.” 

Finally, Dubois’ 1908 “dialectical humanism” is absent 
from the social worker chatter of the advocates of Afri- 
can-American, and it is apparent, from press reports, 
that Jackson on his African tour was more concerned 
with startling the President of Gabon with the $24 bil- 
lion purchasing power of Black Americans than the in- 
humanity in Overtown. 

*See The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism by Raya Dunayevskaya, p.23, available from News 
& Letters. 


which transformed the dialectics of revolution into the 
“contradiction of contradictions — counter-revolution 
from within revolution.” Thus, the revolutionary move- 
ment was only reached in practice, it never achieved a 
philosophic moment which would guarantee that the 
dialectics of revolution would develop in permanence. 
It is this — Marx’s concept of revolution in perma- 
nence — which was at stake in the battle of ideas in the 
NJM. 

But even recognition of that expression of Marx’s 
Marxism is insufficient if we do not “raise the question 
of Dialogue, of Discussion, to a whole new height as 
theoretical preparation for the dialectics of revolution 
itself.” Otherwise the debilitating reduction of Marxism 
to C.L.R. James’ specious notion of simply telling “the 
people to use their own conciousness,” while the imper- 
ative of working out Marx’s philosophy of revolution 
goes unheeded, will once again, as Dunayevskaya con- 
cluded, spell out the “death of the dialectic both in 
thought and in act.” 
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Questions for the youth movement 


On race, class, and philosophy 


Campus racism debated 

Chicago, III. — Last month, the Peace, Bread and 
Justice group at Loyola University held a meeting on 



by Jim Guthrie 

Residents of the Prairie Court housing project held a 
demonstration and march on Jan. 28 against the lock- 
down of their building by the Chicago Housing Authori- 
ty (CHA) (See N&L, Jan./Feb. 1989). I drove with a 
group of students from Northern Illinois University in 
DeKalb to participate in the demonstration and also to 
attend the News and Letters book party for The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism later that eve- 
ning. 

It was a profound experience for us: first we listened 
to the voices of the poor and working class Black peo- 
ple of Chicago’s South Side — who are treated in their 
own homes as if they are nothing more than a problem 
to be managed — and then we went directly to a discus- 
sion of the dialectical root of Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
philosophy of revolution. 

The question that has been nagging me since that 
experience is what is the relationship of revolution- 
ary philosophy to the development of a youth move- 
ment that cuts across race and class divisions that 
bourgeois society imposes upon us? 

The reality we faced at the CHA rally in the after- 
noon made it abundantly clear how deeply Reaganism 
has not only increased material poverty and physical 
oppression, but also affected the ideas we live our lives 
by. If our generation is going to meet its historical task, 
we the youth, especially, are going to have to critique 
the ideas, both on the Right and the Left, that allow 
this oppression to continue. 

HOUSING PROJECTS LIKE SOWETO 

What I thought was most encouraging about the dem- 
onstration was the reaction of the children at Ickes, one 
of the housing projects that had not yet been locked 
down. Dozens of them came running over and joined in 
the chants. One boy, who could not have been over ten, 
got on the microphone and told all the adults to come 
out and protest because he didn’t want the building 
locked down. A woman asked me if I thought they un- 
derstood what was going on, or if they were just play- 
ing. “I think they understand,” I said. “They remind me 
of the films of children protesting in Soweto.” She said, 
“Yeah, this whole place reminds me of Soweto.” 

A group of young men gathered on the stairs and 
stood watching the scene below. When the police ar- 
rived, and told us we couldn’t demonstrate on CHA 
property, one of the young men started arguing with 
the police and told us not to leave. 

At the Prairie Court Building only a few of the resi- 
dents came out to participate in the rally. A month ear- 
lier, when the building was raided by an army of cops 
and a new “security” system was imposed upon the ten- 
ants, there was a spontaneous demonstration against it. 
Large numbers of people came out of their apartments 
to condemn what they called a “lockdown” in the 
strongest terms. The CHA’s gun thugs, who call them- 
selves “security guards,” responded to this angry out- 
burst by telling individuals that they would be evicted if 
they attended any more demonstations. 

RESIDENTS CHALLENGE MAOISTS 

I doubted if it was simply the intimidation of the 
guards that kept the people from coming out to join the 
demonstration. I had the feeling that they were turned 
off by the elitist attitude of the Maoists who did their 
best to control the rally. They brought a large banner 
bearing the quote from Mao, “It’s right to rebel,” as if 
it was the duty of their “vanguard party” to give Blacks 
permission to rebel against oppression. One Black wom- 
an became so furious with a couple of the Maoists who 
were telling her how to manage the struggle against the 
lockdown that she shouted, “Listen, I don’t want to 
fight just to get the lock off the door of my building. I 
want to be able to live wherever I want to live even if I 

NYU aid weeds Blacks out 

New York, N.Y. — I attend New York University. 
It’s the largest private university in the U.S., and has 
spent a little over $48.8 million on student aid, but the 
Office of Financial Aid for undergraduate students has 
an interesting way of giving out its portion of the mon- 
ey. According to one source in the Bursar’s Office, more 
wealthy students get financial aid than students with 
real need. NYU is changing its focus from being a New 
York City school to bringing in wealthier students from 
the suburbs. They just bought new dorms for 6,000 
more students. 

Despite a jump of over $10 million from $38.6 million, 
financial aid isn’t serving to enroll less affluent African- 
American students. Many of these students have to be 
employed and work so hard to stay in school that it af- 
fects their school work. One student is over $11,000 dol- 
lars in debt after just 1V4 academic years and had to 
stay out the second half of this year because of money 
problems. Another student took a semester off to work 
and save up enough money to come back next academic 
year. 

I was horrified to learn that the financial aid office 
had lost four of the five pieces of paperwork a student 
needed to apply for outside loans. She filled them out 
again, but the processing of her application was so slow 
that half of the present semester would have passed be- 
fore she could be notified about her application’s status. 

I actually heard this school was founded as an inex- 
pensive alternative, to Columbia. It’s ironic. 

— A.M. Thomas 


want to live in Paris. But I can’t because I was born 
into this society and I was born Black.” 

The barriers that keep student, working and unem- 
ployed youth divided cannot be broken down 
through an act of will. Back in the 1960s the youth 
movement "Dared to Struggle” and they "Dared to 
Win,” but they lost because they didn’t have the pa- 
tience to work out a universal philosophy of revolu- 
tion. Their ideas were not dialectical, so the youth 
movement divided against itself arguing about who 
was really the vanguard. 

At the News and Letters book party that evening, we 
discussed the relationship of philosophy to organization 
and how Dunayevskaya’s philosophic breakthrough in 
1953 on Hegel’s Absolutes was at the root of the ques- 
tion of the development of non-elitist forms of organiza- 
tion for the struggle for freedom. As she says in the 
book, not only do we need to synthesize the forces of 
revolution, and the relationship of theory to practice, 
but we also need “philosophy’s ‘suffering, patience, and 
labor of the negative’, i.e., experiencing absolute nega- 
tivity.” We, the youth of today, cannot afford to let 
anyone do our thinking for us. In future youth columns 
and Reader’s Views, I hope we can begin to build a 
movement toward a philosophy of liberation for our 
generation by diving deep into The Philosophic Mo- 
ment of Marxist Humanism. 



From Chicago to New York, youth have demon- 
strated for fair housing 


“Racism on Campus.” The impetus for this meeting was 
a letter to the editor of the Loyola Phoenix by a Black 
student who had witnessed a professor defending the 
Ku Klux Klan. At the meeting, Lia, the author of this 
letter, and two other African-American students, Lisa 
and Morris, spoke about their experiences with racism. 
It was not an accident that the 50 participants at this 
meeting included a large number of African-Americans 
as well as Asian students. 

Lisa began with reading a poem, “A Black Woman 
Speaks” by Bay Richards, which emphasized how 
“white womanhood too is enslaved” so long as Black 
women are unfree. She called for solidarity between 
Black and white women. Lia spoke of the daily racist 
acts at Loyola which include graffiti as well as pumpkin 
contests depicting Sambo in the dormitories. Last year, 
three Black students living in the dorms had tried to 
commit suicide. Lia asked why most students don’t take 
Afro-American history courses unless they are Black, 
and why Dr. Martin Luther King’s birthday is still not 
a holiday at Loyola. Morris, who had also written a let- 
ter to the Phoenix on racism at Loyola, spoke about 
growing up in a white neighborhood and being harassed 
constantly. He stressed that “racism is learned and not 
something you are born with. We have to change the 
educational system so that it is not geared only toward 
white history.” 

What ensued was a very frank discussion among par- 
ticipants. One young woman asked if Black students as- 
sume that all who have white skin are racists. A Black 
woman passionately answered: “NO. But when I came 
here from an all Black neighborhood, no one spoke with 
me in my classes.” Another African-American woman 
responded: “Do you know what it’s like to be Black in 
this country? If you were to marry a Black man, you 
couldn’t live in a white community, but you could live 
in a Black community.” 

There was also some discussion on why we needed to 
have this meeting. None had the illusion that the prob- 
lem we face is only racism on the campuses. Rather, we 
felt that it is the racism permeating the whole of Amer- 
ican society that we have to battle. 

— Sheila Fuller 


Service jobs: no ‘boom time’ for workers 


Newark, N.J. — We’ve just come off holiday season 
at Toys-R-Us. We’ve been working till we drop, 50 
hours plus a week. Now, it’s the slow season. But this 
year it’s even slower, the company is cutting back on 
our hours and we don’t know when we’ll be back to 40 
hours. 

The service sector jobs are supposed to be in the 
boom part of the economy. If it is supposed to be the 
barometer of the economy, it proves the lie always told 
us that the economy is doing good. 

Our store has been chosen to train people for man- 
agement. That’s right, we have to train . someone to be 
our boss. We’re told to show them every part of the 
store — then maybe six months later, this person will be 
back bossing us around. There are some of us who’ve 
been around five to ten years who’ve seen some big- 
time company officials who were very dumb trainees 
two to three years ago. 

Then this week we got a note from our store director 
who’s being promoted out and up, saying he appreciates 
all the work we did through Christmas — “it was all due 
to your help I got this promotion.” We were sweated 
double-time through Christmas, then we’re cut to the 
bone, and what do we get? Thank you for making me 
an even bigger shot! 

Now we’ve all been given our once-a-year evalua- 
tion and raise. What incensed us jnost about it was 
the act of the evaluation itself. The evalution is given 
after the raise is already in next week’s check, if 
you’re getting a raise. What incensed us even more 
was what comments they put down on us, telling us 
where we’ve been bad little boys and girls, and 
where we did nice. 

It’s like a double punch from the company. One is, we 
worked ouselves to the bone and got the boss promoted 
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and it was all done on our backs, and we didn’t need 
him to tell us that. Then, we have them cutting back 
our hours till we can barely survive. Now we have 
where we’re told we’ve been good or bad after the fact. 

The way they do the evaluation, it really doesn’t pay 
to bust your tail. The piece of paper means nothing. It’s 
favoritism, who they decide to hold up as a model, to 
make everyone envious and jealous of that worker. It’s 
another way of dividing us. — David L. Anderson 

Quebec student struggles 

Montreal, Quebec — We are part of a group of 
students at the University of Quebec at Montreal 
(UQAM) active in the Central American solidarity 
movement. We appreciate receiving a copy of News & jk 
Letters, because we do not hear much of what is taking 
place in the movements in the U.S. 

Last fall we also became active in opposing the intru- 
sion of Reaganomics in Quebec. The Provincial govern- 
ment has instituted an austerity program that has 
slashed all sorts of social spending and, among other 
things, raised tuition at UQAM. Students closed down 
the school in protest. We were supported in this strike 
by the staff and faculty but many students in business 
and science programs didn’t join us. The University 
called out the police when we blocked the Metro (sub- 
way) station on the edge of the campus. We were 
shocked when they began to beat us. It was just like 
the police violence against students in the U.S. in the 
1960s; we had thought that Canada was different. 

The new U.S./Canada trade bill will result in the 
flooding of Quebec with even more cultural products 
from the U.S., making it even more difficult to sustain 
an independent Quebecois culture. The Canadian su- 
preme court’s declaration that Bill 101 is unconstitu- 
tional will have the same effect. This Bill mandated 
that shop signs in Quebec be written in French. A na- 
tional culture cannot be legislated, but must sustain it- 
self, and it is by no means clear that Quebecois culture ? 
has within it the means to sustain itself. There is no 
mass following now for the Quebec independence move- 
ment. It reached its height when the French-speaking 
elite was fighting against its lack of access to the best 
jobs and positions of authority. But now it has those 
jobs and authority. 

It is also deeply distressing to see the rise of xenopho- 
bia and attacks on “immigrants” in Quebec made by 
some leaders of the independence movement. They’re 
not too different from Le Pen in France. Montreal is be- 
coming an intematonal melting-pot and these leaders 
try to rile people up against immigrants who choose to 
learn English rather than French. This racism is partic- >■ 
ularly distressing because we ourselves have suffered 
the racism of the Anglo-Canadians, such as being told 
to “speak white” when we converse in French at work. 
We’re therefore very interested in Frantz Fanon’s per- 
spective of a “national consciousness which is not na- 
tionalism.” 

— Univ. of Quebec Students 
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Ongoing Czechoslovak, Polish protests 


Our Life and Times 


By Mary Holmes and Kevin A. Barry 

Ever since the unprecedented demonstrations in 
Czechoslovakia last August that marked the 20th anni- 
versary of Russia’s 1968 invasion to crush Prague 
Spring, people there have been emboldened to march 
nearly every week. 

The largest demonstrations this year took place in 
mid-January, when thousands gathered on the site in 
Wenceslas Square where Jan Palach, a philosophy stu- 
dent, had burned himself to death on Jan. 16, 1969, to 
protest the Russian-led invasion. Riot police brutally at- 
tacked the demonstrators, only hours after representa- 
tives from Czechoslovakia signed the latest Helsinki- 
type human rights agreement. Despite the harshest po- 
lice suppression in years, the protests continued the rest 
of the week. 

Vaclav Havel, abroad perhaps the most well-known 
Charter 77 member, was sentenced to nine months in 
jail for participating in the demonstrations, and a num- 
ber of other prominent dissidents remain in jail. Howev- 
er, what most disturbs the Communist Party rulers are 
not the 1970s dissidents so much as the spontaneous, 
youthful character of the late 1980s opposition. 

A new generation, students and workers, who 
grew up after the movement for "socialism with a 
human face” was brutally curtailed, are the ones 
who have swelled, sustained, and often organized the 
protests. While their aspirations have not yet been 
fully voiced, their slogans during the marches includ- 
ed calls for an end to state lies about 1968, and for 
"democracy.” Others expressed the pull coming from 
glasnost, when they shouted "Gorbachev is watch- 
ing” during the police riot. Ironically, some 80,000 of 
Gorbachev’s Warsaw Pact occupation soldiers are 
still stationed in Czechoslovakia. 

In Poland, after the two crippling, massive strikes last 
year by steelworkers and coal miners, the Communist 
government has worked out an agreement this year 
with Lech Walesa who, with a segment of Solidarity, 
has turned away' from workers’ self-activity. The just- 
concluded “fundamental accord” between the Commu- 
nist Party rulers and Walesa, as representative of Soli- 
darity, includes Solidarity’s recognition of the existing 
political system status quo together with support for the 
government’s economic plan (meaning suppression of 
workers’ demands and especially strikes), in return for a 
40% share of Parliament in pre-arranged elections and, 
ultimately, legal trade union recognition. 

Walesa convinced the Communist goverment that 


Genocide in Somalia 

In recent months Somalia’s military government of 
General Siad Barre, a U.S. ally, has killed 20,000 of its 
own people and driven 800,000 or more into flight or ex- 
ile, in a little-publicized genocidal war that it is con- 
ducting against rebellious northern ethnic groups. The 
attacks have included both bombings from the air and 
massacres by troops of whole villages and cities. 

This has till taken place within 100 miles or so of the 
big U.S. military base at Berbers. The government has 
refused even to negotiate with the northern-based So- 
mali National Movement. 

Meanwhile hundreds of thousands of refugees from 
northern Somalia suffer hunger and thirst across the 
border in camps in the Ethiopian desert. Other refugees, 
around 800,000, live on the Somali side of the border, 
having fled a decade ago from equally brutal violence 
from the Russian- backed Ethiopian regime. The U.S.- 
backed Somali government has been forcing the refu- 
gees from Ethiopia to attack the Somali National Move- 
ment by threatening to withhold food supplies. 


Solidarity was ready to negotiate after his success, with 
state and church support, in ending the miners’ strike 
last fall (more efficiently than the army ever could). He 
was jeered by the miners, and later booed by fellow 
shipyard workers when he refused to sanction strikes 
against the state’s plan to permanently shut down the 
historic and revolutionary Gdansk yards. Apparently a 
number of former KOR (Committee for Workers’ Self 
Defense) intellectuals have also embraced the path of 
reform from within the one-party state, a logical result 
of the idea of “self-limiting revolution” that was raised 
at Solidarity’s high point, before martial law. 

General Jaruzelski, head of state and engineer of 
martial law in 1981, is also the one who cracked the 
whip to get his Communist Party to agree to the 
talks, not so much for Solidarity’s legalization, as to 
legitimize the state’s plans with Solidarity’s coopera- 



Thousands demonstrated against far-right politi- 
cians in West Berlin, Jan. 29, saying; "We have no 
need for Nazis. Fight the Republicans.” 


Since Jan. 29, when the Neo-Nazi Republican Citizens 
Party — headed by a former SS officer — received a stun- 
ning 7.5% of the vote in West Berlin elections entitling 
it to 11 seats in the local parliament, Germany has be- 
come polarized over the neo-Nazi threat. While bour- 
geois politicians downplayed its seriousness, the inde- 
pendent Left immediately took to the streets in Berlin 
and other cities, tens of thousands strong, chanting 
“Nazis Out!” and “For Friendship to Foreigners!” 

The latter was a reference to the neo-Nazis singling 
out the presence of foreign workers, many of them 
Turks, in West Berlin, in attacks similar to those of the 
National Front in France. Foreigners now make up 11% 
of West Berlin’s population. 

The independent Left’s Alternative Liste, an ally of 
the Green Party, scored even bigger gains in Berlin 
than did the neo-Nazis, reaching nearly 12% of the vote, 
while the biggest losers were the conservative Christian 
Democrats. But few were under the illusion that this 
was a real victory. 

Ever since the winding down of the anti-nuclear 
movement in the face of Reagan-Gorbachev’s token dis- 
armament gestures, the movement seems to have lost 
ground. Illusions about Gorbachev’s glasnost have also 
been a factor. One result is that today the neo-Nazis 
have the initiative in West Berlin politics, the city 
which is the most important cultural center of the West 
German Left. 


tipn. For his part, Walesa has narrowed the self-ac- 
tivity of Polish workers in the form of strikes into a 
tactic that "worked” in 1980 but is now unsuitable 
for solving Poland’s deep economic and social crises. 

Polish workers continue to follow their own reason 
(see “Report from Poland,” p. 9). They organized a re- 
ported 173 strikes in January, three times as many as in 
December, with the primary demands for higher wages, 
better working conditions, and recognition of Solidarity. 
Only one day after the February talks began, coal min- 
ers struck at the huge open pit operation at Belchatow, 
halting the coal supply to Poland’s largest power plant, 
and steelworkers shut down a blast furnace at the Le- 
nin Steel Mill near Cracow. Walesa once more appealed 
for workers to cease the strikes and give the talks a 
chance. The Belchatow miners returned after two days, 
but miners near Czestochowa walked out. 


Sino-Soviet summit 

A Sino-Soviet summit, the first in 30 years which will 
“formally” conclude the Sino-Soviet conflict, has been 
announced for sometime in May in China, between Mi- 
khail Gorbachev and Deng Xiaoping. 

Russia and China have been seriously flirting since 
1982. Two of China’s three conditions for a summit 
have since been met: Russian withdrawal from Afghani- 
stan and the reduction of Russian troops on China’s 
border. The third, withdrawal of Vietnam from Cambo- 
dia, is still under negotiation. 

Whatever specific accords come out of a summit — 
when it is ultimately held — its significance lies in how 
Gorbachev, contending with the U.S. for world mastery, 
has turned the focus of Russia’s international politics 
from West to East. As the summit was announced, Rus- 
sia was also engaged in talks with Israel over a settle- 
ment in the Middle East where it has been increasing 
its role. 

Over three years ago, Raya Dunayevskaya analyzed 
the new Russian ruler’s global view: “Here Gorbachev is 
attempting to initiate a truly new chapter in global po- 
litics as he tries to shift his global relationships from 
‘the West’ to ‘the East.’ What is truly new since World 
War II is the existence of a whole new Third World. 
Thereby he is attempting to reverse what was started 
by Stalin, who acted as if Mao, who had just won pow- 
er in China, was just a sub-lieutenant, like the Russian 
commissars who capitulated to Stalin.” (Marxist-Hu- 
manist Draft Perspectives, August-September 1985 
N&L.) 

Coup in Paraguay 

The bloody Feb. .3 palace coup in Paraguay sent Gen. 
Alfredo Stroessner into exile to his beach house in Bra- 
zil. Rejoicing in the end of 35 years of his dictatorship, 
a crowd of Several hundred at the airport shouted “as- 
sassin” and cheered when Stroessner’s plane took off. 

Far from signalling any move from dictatorship to de- 
mocracy, the coup was a preemptive maneuver mounted 
from within Paraguay’s ruling military circle. The win- 
ner, Gen. Andres Rodriguez, benefitted from his patron- 
age, and expected to succeed him in power until recent- 
ly, when Stroessner put forward his son Gustavo, an air 
force colonel, as heir. 

Rodriguez has no intention of dismantling Stroessner- 
ism, neither the military control nor the political ma- 
chine Stroessner built through the Colorado Party, 
whose Orwellian classification system determined nearly 
every aspect of civil life, from jobs to education. 

Rodriguez has called for elections within 90 days of 
the coup, knowing full well that the opposition political 
parties, after the dead weight of three decades of one- 
party rule and police state repression, have virtually no 
chance of winning a campaign. Rodriguez is running as 
the Colorado candidate for president. 

The anti-Stroessner political parties have thus far 
said they ^ill participate in the elections only if the 
date is delayed, the electoral laws changed and the vot- 
ing lists purged of thousands of dead . citizens who rose 
each presidential term to vote for Stroessner. 

Burma’s shaky “order” 

In recent weeks, the military rulers have opened Bur- 
ma to monitored visits by the world press, apparently 
confident that they have restored “order” after the Au- 
gust-September near-revolution. Their “order,” built on 
the massacre and torture of the population, has also 
been pronounced secure enough by one outside imperi- 
alist power, Japan, that it announced resumption of its 
$200-million annual “aid” to the regime. Other signs, 
however, point to continuing unrest for 1989, despite the 
severe blows the movement has sustained. 

For example, 100,000 people turned out for the Jan. 2 
funeral procession to mourn Daw Khi Kyi, widow of 
Burma independence leader Aung San, who was assassi- 
nated in 1047. Despite an agreement between the mili- 
tary and Kyi’s daughter, Aung San Suu Kyi — a liberal 
opposition leader whom some have compared to Cora- 
zon Aquino— that the military would form a so-called 
“honor guard” around the coffin, this did not happen. 

Instead, 1,000 student activists, obviously backed by 
the crowds' and wearing red armbands, prevented the 
military from getting near the coffin. The military did 
not even try to intervene when radical student leader, 
Min Ko Naipg (Conqueror of Kings, a pseudonym), who 
was prominent in the 1988 revolt, sharply attacked the 
military calling 1989 a year of renewed struggle. 
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Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an organization of 
Marxist-Humanists that stands for the abolition of 
capitalism, whether in its private property form as in 
the U.S., or its state property form, as in Russia or 
China. We stand for the development of new human 
relations, what Marx first called a new Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcat strikes against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — ac- 
tivities which signaled a new movement from practice 
that was itself a form of theory. News & Letters was 
created so that the voices of revolt from below could 
be heard unseparated from the articulation of a phil- 
osophy of liberation. We have organized ourselves into 
a committee form of organization rather than any eli- 
tist party “to lead.” 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-87), founder of the body 
of ideas of Marxist-Humanism, became Chairwoman 
of the National Editorial Board and National Chair- 
woman of the Committees from its founding to 1987. 
Charles Denby (1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Jour- 
nal, became editor of the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works Marxism and Freedom...from 
1776 until Today; Philosophy and Revolution: from 
Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao and Rosa 1 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Phil- 
osophy of Revolution spell out the philosophic 


ground of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as Amer- 
ican Civilization on Trial concretizes it on the Ameri- 
can scene and shows tire two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. These works challenge post-Marx 
Marxists to return to Marx’s Marxism. 

The new visions of the future that Dunayevskaya 
left us in her work from the 1940s to the 1980s are 
rooted in her rediscovery of Marx’s Marxism in its 
original form as a “new H umanis m” and in her re-cre- 
ation of that philosophy for our age as “Marxist-Hu- 
manism.” The development of the Marxist-Humanism 
of Dunayevskaya is recorded in the documents on mi- 
crofilm and open to all under the title The Raya Du- 
nayevskaya Collection — Marxist-Humanism: A Half 
Century of its World Development, on deposit at the 
Wayne State University Archives of Labor and Urban 
Affairs in Detroit, Michigan. 

News and Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for our time. In 
opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploitative so- 
ciety, we participate in all class and freedom struggles, 
nationally and internationally. As our Constitution 
states: “It is our aim.. .to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other minorities, women, 
youth and those intellectuals who have broken with 
the ruling bureaucracy of both capital and labor.” We 
do not separate mass activities from the activity of 
thinking. Send for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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Eastern: 


workers vs. 

wls ?* 8 HOD 

Lorenzo! 



by John Marcotte 

I was talking to some Eastern Airlines workers on 
their picket line. It didn’t take long to see their anger at 
Frank Lorenzo. These plane cleaners and ramp workers 
said they would rather be in there doing their job, 
which they did with pride and professionalism, but Lor- 
enzo made it impossible to keep on. They told of har- 
assment, firings, frustration at not being able to do the 
job the way you knew was right. “I don’t want to work 
for Frank Lorenzo anymore,” a cleaner summed up. 

These workers told me it was when their union was 
pushing Frank Borman, Eastern’s president before Lor- 
enzo, to sell the company to the workers that Borman 
turned around and offered Lorenzo 20 million dollars 
just to look into buying Eastern. “If Borman had sold 
us Eastern, we would have shown them how to run an 
airline. We are the ones who know everything about 
running an airline, we do it everyday. We don’t need 
management to tell us how to do our jobs. Borman was 
afraid of that — that we’d set an example.” 

WORKERS QUESTION MANAGEMENT 


Two cleaners told me, “For instance, if you are a bus- 
iness traveler with a $300 suit, what is more important 
to you, that there’s a piece of gum on the carpet, or 
that your seat is clean? But this quality control person, 
who has never cleaned a plane in her life, comes in with 
a stopwatch and times you, and takes eight points off 
for seats but 40 points off for the carpet! So you lift the 
carpet, and go to the storeroom and get one that’s been 
to the cleaners. You install it, and there’s 12 pieces of 
gum on it! You go to the manager, and he just shrugs 
his shoulders. And you still get the 40 points off.” 

Listening to these workers, I was thinking that, as in 
every strike, the workers are raising questions that go 
deeper than the immediate issues of the strike. No one 
(continued on page 3) 



Gorbachevism 
and the 
Third World 

by Lou Turner 


Due to the fresh revelations, reported in the New 
York Times (March 16, 1989), concerning the Russian 
foreign policy shift in relations with the 
African National Congress (ANC) and the apartheid 
government of South Africa — where according to Boris 
Asoyan, deputy chief of the Department of African 
countries in the Foreign Ministry, “we doubt that revo- 
lution in South Africa is possible” — I have excerpted 
that part of my report to the last News and Letters 
Convention analyzing the “new thinking” of Gorba- 
chevism on the Third World. My entire report, entitled 
“Toward the Dialectic of Black Reality /Black 
Thought,” is available, along with the other reports 
given at the Convention, from News & Letters. 

There is one other, whom, if it cannot be said is a se- 
rious student of the Hegelian dialectic, at any rate 
waxed philosophic at the 27th Party Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union in 1986 about 
" tselostnyi ’ (the “integral world”), whose “real dialec- 
tics of present-day development,” he contends, “consists 
of a combination of competition and confrontation be- 
tween two systems and of a growing tendency toward 
interdependence of the countries of the world communi- 
ty.” This is the “new thinking” of Mikhail Gorbachev 
concerning the Third World, some aspects of which we 
analyzed in this year’s Draft For Perspectives (1988-89), 
and that I wrote about in the July (1988) issue of News 
& Letters as “Super-power collusion in Southern Afri- 
ca.” 

Gorbachev has initiated what I consider a foreign pol- 
icy of “constructive dis-engagement” from “troubled 
hot-spots in the Third World.” The 1961 program of 
Krushchev which was supposed to break through encir- 
clement by the West by gaining a foothold in the Afro- 
Asian Latin American revolutions has been in process of 
reversal since the latter part of the Brezhnev era. (See 
the 1984 edition of Raya Dunayevskaya’s Nationalism, 
Communism, Marxist-Humanism and the Afro-Asian 
Revolutions for a critical analysis of this period). 

CHANGED WORLD 

In Gorbachev’s program, according to the World Pol- 
icy Journal (Fall 1987) article, “New Soviet Thinking 
About the Third World,” written by Prof. Elizabeth 
• (continued an page 8) 


In-person report 


Mexico in crisis and revolt 



More than 100,000 schoolteachers on a one-day work stoppage marched in Mexico City, March 7, de- 
manding a 100% increase in their $5-$6 a day salaries and against corruption in their union. 


by Anne Jaclard and Eugene Walker 

Mexico City, Mexico — In the first three weeks of 
March — as masses in Caracas and many other cities of 
Venezuela poured into the streets in rebellion against 
government-imposed increases in the cost of public 
transportation and fuel, and as cities and much of the 
countryside of El Salvador was aflame with a new in- 
tensity in the almost decade-long civil war — we had the 
opportunity to visit another Latin American country in 
crisis and revolt, Mexico. From almost the moment we 
arrived we were swept into mass protests and marches, 
had the opportunity to listen to many, many voices 
from the “other Mexico,” and found a wonderful open- 
ness on the part of thinker- activists to discuss ideas of 
Marxist-Humanism. Let us begin by experiencing some 
of those demonstrations, and listening to voices from 
the other Mexico. 

VOICES FROM THE OTHER MEXICO 

On March 7 the maestros (schoolteachers) were well 
over a hundred-thousand strong as they marched and 
ran through the streets of downtown Mexico City, car- 
rying banners and life-size puppets, chanting slogans, ac- 
companied by bands, ending their separate marches in a 
massive hours-long demonstration in the huge central 
plaza, the Zocalo. 


“ Our salaries are so low because the government does 
not value our work.” said one teacher. Primary school 
teachers earn $5-6 a day. “The government says educa- 
tion is in the reach of all, and it is theoretically true that 
there are schools for everyone and that not only those with 
economic means can reach a higher level. But I have stu- 
dents who have been working since the first grade. They 
work as scavangers in the dump. They don’t have the will 
to study because they need to survive. ” 

The teachers’ 24-hour paro (workstoppage) was, as 
well, against their government-run union. One said, 
(continued on page 10) 
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New edition from Columbia U niversity Press: 

MARXISM AND FREEDOM 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 


This fifth English-language edition of a fundamental 
Marxist- Humanist work contains a new 1980s introduc- 
tion, “Dialectics of Revolution: American Roots and 
Marx’s World Humanist Concepts,” by Raya Dunayev- 
skaya. 

Special offer for N&L readers 
Regular price $17.50 
Special offer $14.95 including postage 

From Dunayevskaya’s 1985 Introduction: 

It is this concept of philosophy as being rooted in the move- 
ment from practice which creates a challenge for theoreti- 
cians to work out a new stage of cognition. It created the 
structure for Marxism and Freedom... • 

From the commentary on Marxism and Freedom: 

Dunayevskaya’s book...shows not only that Marxian econom- 
ics and politics are throughout philosophy, but that the latter 
is from the beginning economics and politics. 

— Herbert Marcuse 

She has the capacity...to respect and learn from other kinds 
of thinking and other modes of expression: those of the Third 
World, of ordinary militant women, of working people, of. ..the 
Black Dimension. 



—Adrienne Rich 


Order from: News & Letters, 59 East Van Buren, #707, Chicago, IL 60605 
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NEWS & LETTERS 


A continuing discussion: 


How are we fighting for abortion rights? 


We are the roadblock 

Los Angeles, Cal. — “Operation Rescue Hits 
Roadblock,” read the headline in the L.A. Herald-Ex- 
aminer, March 24 — and that roadblock was us, hun- 
dreds and hundreds of L. A. -area women and men deter- 
mined to defend a woman’s right to choose safe, legal 
abortion. For three days, March 23-25, the fanatical 
right-wing “Operation Rescue” had targeted a national 
effort in L.A. to shut down abortion clinics, and we 
were there at the clinics before they were (at five in 
the morning!), with our bodies, our signs, our chants, 
our resolve, anger and passion. 

They got arrested (as they had wanted to); and 
they got media coverage — but so did we, and not 
only media coverage, but a great show of public 
support for pro-choice on abortion, wherever we 
were stationed at clinics throughout Southern Cali- 
fornia. And the clinics remained open 

“Operation Rescue’s” founder, Randall Terry, has ex- 
pressed very clearly the real agenda of the anti-abortion 
movement: not only forcing women back to the terror of 
butcher abortionists, but ending what he calls “radical 
feminism” and forcing women back into the “traditional 
family unit.” Our agenda is our lives and our freedom. 

We won this skirmish against "Operation Rescue,” 
and gained a bit of ground. But it’s only one skir- 
mish of a much longer war; and for that reason, 
Women’s Liberation-News and Letters Committees 
distributed a flyer which stated: "For that, even the 
critical, militant action of putting our bodies on the 
line is not enough It is a holding action, but not 
much more. To develop a movement that really will 
bring us to freedom we need to be as bold in 
thought as we are in activity”; and we invited all to 
participate with us both in the ongoing discussion in 
the pages of N&L on "How are we fighting for abor- 
tion rights?” and in a series of classes we will be 
holding on "How to Prepare for the 1990s? Marxist- 
Humanism as a Body of Ideas.” 

These thought-activities are as essential as demon- 
stration-activities for the self-development of our move- 
ment. And there are sure to be many more demon- 
strations and confrontations in the months to come. 

— Michelle Landau 

Students raise key ideas 

New York, N.Y. — Thousands of students around 
the country are planning to participate in the April 9 
March on Washington for abortion rights. At. New York 
University, (NYU) where I am a graduate student, 
many of the women most passionately involved have 
never been to any type of political rally before. Yet 
they are raising all sorts of questions. 

Recently students at Bard College in upstate New 
York invited me to speak on a Marxist- Humanist view 
of the reproductive rights movement. A third of that 
student body is going to Washington. 


Black/Red View 


Bus boycott shows 
Black women as Reason 

by John Alan 

The Montgomery Bus Boycott and the Women Who 
Started It: The Memoir of Jo Ann Gibson Robinson. 
Knoxville: University of Tennessee Press, 1987, 190 pp. 

It seems no matter how many times the story of the 
historic 1955 Montgomery Bus Boycott is told, it never 
fails to disclose startling new information as well as new 
insights into how it was organized and how it carried on 
its daily activities. Jo Ann Gibson Robinson’s Memoir is 
no exception to this truism; it opens a new window on 
the crucial role played by the Black women of Mont- 
gomery in getting the boycott started after Mrs. Rosa 
Parks was arrested for refusing to give her seat on a 
Montgomery bus to a white man. 

Jo Ann Gibson Robinson has never been as well 
known as many of tike male leaders • of the bus boy- 
cott, but she was there from day one. Not only did 
she serve on all the important committees, but she 
was that catalytic personality who conceived, wrote, 
mimeographed — with the help of two of her stu- 
dents — and managed the distribution of 50,000 copies 
of the famous "anonymous leaflet.” It. was that leaf- 
let that called upon the Black citizens of Montgom- 
ery not to ride the buses for one day as a protest 
against the arrest of Mrs. Rosa Parks. 

At the time of the boycott, Mrs. Robinson had been a 
professor of English at the Alabama State College in 
Montgomery for six years. She was also the President of 
the Women’s Political Council (WPC). For years she 
had led committees of the WPC in fruitless negotiations 
with the Mayor and the , Commissioners of Montgomery 
to ge$ /‘better seating arrangements” for' Black passen- 
gers and to end the racial verbal abuse heaped upon 
Black passengers by white bus drivers. None was “so 
i j [ .i f » (continued on page 9) 


When I got there I discovered some students were 
furious at a speech they had heard by National Organi- 
zation for Women president Molly Yard nearby at Vas- 
sar College. They felt she separated the concerns of 
white women whom she called “we,” from those of 
Black women whom she referred to as “they.” “If wom- 
en are Other,” one student said, “what does that make 
Black women?” They felt the experiences of Black 
women their own age could bring a dimension to the 
women’s movement which has been missing for as long 
as they can remember. 

Questions like these can open the door to new begin- 
nings for the movement. On the other hand, two recent 
meetings I attended erected barriers to this kind of 
opening. 

The first meeting, an abortion speak-out attended by 
over 200, was held by Redstockings, one of the first 
radical feminist groups in New York in the late 1960s. 
To commemorate the 20th anniversary of the first pub- 
lic speak-out by women who had illegal abortions, wom- 
en again spoke out about their experiences. You could 
really see how the demand for abortion rights was 
unseparated from self-determination back in 1969. 

However, I became concerned at what was miss- 
ing in this discussion — self-critique One Redstock- 
ing member told me the historical/theoretic discus- 
sion was kept private and that they hoped to be- 
come a women’s " think tank.” Thinking and theory 
are surely crucial, but how can you work out new 
beginnings in isolation from Black and working- 
class women, whose struggles have been unceasing, 
or from the thousands of students who are organiz- 
ing to march on Washington? 

This brings me to a meeting at New York University 
at which a student spoke about her desire to see the 
group discuss not only abortion but reproductive free- 
dom. I suggested an open forum on that subject. Then 
a member of a Left vanguard party pronounced that we 
weren’t here to discuss the theory of women’s libera- 
tion. She said we have to focus only on conceiving stra- 
tegies for abortion rights or we will “alienate people.” 

It’s true that it’s nothing new for a vanguard party to 
think they have the answers so they don’t need to hear 
the thoughts of women or youth. But what does it 
mean when a similar attitude occurs among women 
who were radical in 1969 partly because they had bro- 
ken with this vanguardist elitism and, as women, want- 
ed to “take back” not only their bodies but then- 
minds? 

We need to challenge these attitudes which appear as 
shortcuts to freedom. Nothing less than a new relation 
between thought and reality will truly be able to en- 
compass the strivings of the thousands of young women 
who are going to Washington April 9. 

— Laurie Cashdan 



A growing movement is speaking out against the in- 
creasing number of medically-unnecessary Caesarian- 
section births. In Brazil, a third of the babies born in 
hospitals Eire delivered through surgery — usually at the 
urging of the doctor, either in the form of subtle persua- 
sion or outright terrorism. One woman’s doctor angrily 
told her she would have to have a Caesarian in Decem- 
ber because he would be on vacation at the time of her 
JanuEuy due date. In the U.S., Caesarian births have 
doubled from 12% in 1976 to 24% in 1986. 

* * * 

In Izmit, Turkey, women and children armed with axes 
and pickaxe handles blocked a main road for ten hours 
demanding that the army and local government councils 
stop endangering their health by using the street as a 
rubbish dump. For years refuse had been regularly 
dumped in the middle of their large working class set- 
tlement. The authorities agreed to their demands on the 
spot. 

— Information from Outwnte 

A group of 40 Jewish women holding a prayer service at 
the Wailing Wail in Jerusalem, March 20, were attacked 
(and some injured) by Orthodox men throwing metal 
chairs at their heads. Police responded by shooting tear 
gas, into the crowd. Police had earlier warned that the 
women might be arrested if they met to pray because 

they posed a threat to public safety! 

* * * 

The “Hibbing 7,” seven women workers at the Ameri- 
can Linen Supply Company in Hibbing, Minn., have 
been on strike since October, 1987 over lack of a con- 
tract* and the company’s union-busting iactivities. ’ They 
were replaced by scabs on the first day of the strike. In 
September, 1988, a federal judge upheld National Labor 
Relations Board Edlegations of company wrongdoing and 
ordered the women reinstated with full back pay and 

seniority rights. A company appeal is pending. 

* * * 

More than 3,000 Greek Cypriot women, along with sup- 
porters from the U.S., Europe and Australia, stormed 
past troops into Turkish northern Cyprus, March .19, to 
protest the. continuing division of the island. Some 
women were dragged away screaming and more than 50 
were arrested as tbey crossed the Green Line waving 
white flags and .banners reading “We come in Peace,’’ j , . 
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“Mexican women fighting 
to transform the world!” 

Mexico City, Mexico — March 14, 10:00 a.m.: The 
feminist center Cuarto Creciente and the Women’s Net- 
work of the Urban Poor People’s Movement (CONAM- 
UP) are evicted by their lEmdlord and 20 men. The ille- 
gal eviction takes place with no warning and breaches 
an agreement made with the government sifter the 
women fought off sm attempted eviction last September. 
Cuarto Creciente has been in the space four years’ and 
constructed a library and rooms that are well-used by 



News & Letters photo 


Women of Cuarto Creciente arrange their furni- 
ture on the sidewalk in the Zocalo. The banner 
reads: "When the woman advance there is no re- 
treat for the man.” 

many groups for meetings, lectures and workshops. Now 
the library, the furniture, the posters, the stove — every- 
thing is in the street. 

11:00 a.m.: Rosalina Salazar of the San Miguel 
Teotongo Group of Women in Struggle is grabbed in 
her colonia (neighborhood) by "agents” without doc- 
uments, who hold her six hours and then throw her 
in jail on trumped-up charges. 

Cuarto Creciente’s central location has been vital to 
the women who come together from over 50 colonias 
around and outside Mexico City. These working class 
and shantytown women are the leaders of all kinds of 
community activities, from getting water and electricity 
in the “zones of misery” that surround the city, to fight- 
ing for housing and education, child care centers, break- 
fasts and medical care, to organizing against violence 
against women. 

WE WILL STAY AND FIGHT 

3.-00 p.m.: The women who have gathered outside 
Cuarto Creciente hold a meeting in the street. Clara re- 
ports that , the same government officials who had 
sigreed to prevent their eviction, are now offering them 
relocation. 'jTheir hall is just one block from the main 
square of Mexico City, the Zocalo; they are offered a 
place far away. They speak of Rosalina Salazar and 
say, shall we go to a neighborhood where the gov- 
ernment can kidnap us easily? Instead they demand 
that the all-powerful government take over the Cuar- 
to Creciente building and give them back their space. 

They resolve to stay and fight. Women go off to their 
colonias to spread the word and bring others back. 
Some write a press release and a flyer; others go to 
seek help from the transit workers. They resolve to car- 
ry on their normal activities and tell us that we should 
give our scheduled talk that evening — in the street. 

6:00 p.m,: Women keep coming in small groups 
from the colonias. Trtmsit workers and other sup- 
porters arrive. The furniture in the street is re- 
arranged to provide tables and chairs for a meeting. 
The large puppets which have represented repres- 
sion against women in many demonstrations are set 
up at the entrance of the building; the loudspeakers 
are plugged into a friendly neighbor’s line. We are 
invited to give our talk on the women’s movement in 
the U.S. and Raya Dunayevskaya’s philosophy of lib- 
eration. It is well received, and punctuated by the 
audience’s chants of "La mujer luchando y al mundo 
transformando” ("Women fighting are transforming 
the world”). 

March 15: The women move the furniture, books, 
stove, and puppets to the Zocalo, right in front of the 
cathedral, and announce a permanent encampment. 
They write their story on a blackbosud and a crowd 
gathers. They hold a press conference, denouncing the 
government for its repression just one week after Inter- 
national Women’s Day and stressing that they are con- 
tinuing their activities. ' 1 ’ 

THE PEOPLE SUPPORT US 

They say: Our eviction and the kidnapping of Rosali- 
na Salazar are not isolated acts, but part of government 
policy which includes many people killed and disap- 
peared. Our situation obliges us to redouble our efforts 
not to *be diverted from our objectives ' in. our work as 
woriien. if the 1 government thinks its acts can stop our 
colonkis’ struggles to democratize the city and defeat 
the PRI (Institutional Revolutionary Party) it is mistak- 
en. We are not alone. The people support us from the 
first moment, until we win. 

We demand: freedom for Rosalina Salazar; expropria- 
tion of our budding and return to our space; return of 
our stolen property; enforcement of our agreement with 
the governrftent to 1 stop these evictions* and* to support 
our alternative social projects. ' 

“With each blow we are stronger; in each battle we 
are more people.” “No more violence against women!” 

j ; * ; . : || j ; c • = , ... I i 1 H i j J “1 
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Workshop Talks 


(continued from page 1) 

can live on the $5 an hour Lorenzo is offering, and that 
has to be fought. But aren’t these workers also saying 
they don’t need any management? Aren’t they raising 
that question of the separation between thinking and 
doing, between mental and manual labor, that is at the 
root of all class-divided society, as Marx showed? 

This idea of workers running the company themselves 
arises naturally because workers know they are the ones 
who understand most about the job. In the 1970s and 
1980s some union leaders and labor activists like 
Staughton Lynd have tried to oppose plant closings by 
encouraging ESOPs (Employee Stock Ownership Plans), 
In some ESOPs, workers became “owners” of the com- 
pany by buying up the stocks and making great sacri- 
fices in pay cuts; but they did not make decisions, and 
found themselves opposed by management just as alien 
to them as before. The better ESOPs had some degree 
of worker decision-making, but they still found they had 
to cut their own wages and even lay themselves off to 
“stay competitive” with the rest of the industry. 

ARE ESOPS ANY SOLUTION? 

I know Lorenzo has to go, and I know Borman had to 
go, and I have no doubt Eastern’s workers organized in 
an ESOP could run things a lot better. But in a capital- 
ist economy in crisis, will that measure up to what 
Eastern workers are questioning about their working 
conditions and relations with management? If Continen- 
tal is paying $5.65 an hour, and American has a three- 
tier contract, won’t the next owner of Eastern, even if 
it’s an ESOP, have to compete with that, and want the 
Same? Even if President Bush did call a mediation pan- 
el to impose a settlement, it might be better than Lor- 

Eckrich workers refuse 
early negotiations 

Chicago, III. — Local 100-A United Food & Com- 
I mercial Workers called a meeting on March 5 for Eck- 
rich employees. Eckrich had refused to pay for improve- 
I ments in our union medical and pension program unless 
I they were part of a new contract. The question for the 
meeting was: Do we want to open negotiations now, 
even though our current contract doesn’t expire until 
December? The people who attended the meeting voted 
unanimously to tell the companv “no.” 

All the company offered u, discuss was a three- 
year contract with the new benefits and a wage 
freeze combined with a yearly $500 bonus. The bonus 
would amount to less than 25<p an hour, and at the 
end of the three years, we’d be right back where we 
started. Rents and groceries are not going to stay 
the same; they are not going to freeze them. All oth- 
er parts of the contract, under the company’s pro- 
posal, would remain exactly the same as what we 
have now. 

People spoke at the meeting about what had hap- 
pened just the Friday before: departments 645 and 647 
started work two hours early and were notified of the 
change only the day before. Now, how are you supposed 
to find a babysitter the night before who will take your 
child at 4:00 in the morning instead of 6:00? 

Other people brought up the overtime, the hours at 
the union clinic and the difficulty of getting appoint- 
ments, and the company’s attendance policy. We want- 
ed those things to be part of the negotiations, too, so 
we voted to wait until December when we can bring 
them up. 

The problem is that not enough people came to the 
meeting. Why? What do Eckrich workers want? If no 
one had showed up, we might have been stuck with 
the same contract for another three years. What if 
this is all the company offers in December? 

December is just around the corner and if we don’t 
get together now and start doing something, the compa- 
ny is just going to walk all over us. There are other 
people in this plant who feel the way you feel. You are 
not by yourself. Together we can do things that we 
can’t even imagine now. 

—Eckrich workers 

Oscar Mayer— changes 

Chicago III.— There are a lot of rumors going 
around the plant about the new “lunchable” lines that 
are supposed to be coming in. Supposedly, Oscar Mayer 
will be selling the product to airlines. But now the me- 
chanics took out the equipment for one of the lines, 
and the start-up date has been postponed. 

I wonder if the whole point for the company is to 

keep you full of anxiety, never knowing if you’ll be 
working. It’s like that for the workers on third shift in 

Bacon. They still haven’t been called back. Over the 

last four years or so, automation has eliminated many 
jobs in Bacon. This year the new slicers have eliminat- 
ed even more. So you can have a lot of seniority and 
still get laid off. What happens to you then? You have 
to “qualify” for open jobs elsewhere in the plant — what- 
ever is on the list. But they never give you sufficient 
time to “qualify,” and the decision on whether you can 
do the job or not is up to the foreman alone. Many , , 
women in particular have been done out of jobs this 
way. 

This whole question of "job rights” is something 


Eastern on strike 


enzo, but will it begin to satisfy what I hear workers 
saying? 

I know Eastern workers are striking for all of us, and 
I hope they will stop Lorenzo by any means they can. I 
am impressed by their level of solidarity. I think in this 
time of crisis in the labor movement, with all being 
pushed down to $5 an hour and less, it is also important 
to keep our eyes on the absolute opposite to Lorenzo. 
To me, the absolute opposite is in the thinking of the 
ramp workers and plane cleaners. I hope they will have 
the self-confidence to recognize how deep their ques- 
tions are. I know no matter what the outcome of this 
strike, their questioning and working out their own ide- 
as will not stop. 



Workers of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists union have continued their strike since 
walking off their jobs at Eastern Airlines March 3. 
They demand no more contract concessions. Their 
picket lines are being honored by pilots and flight 
attendants. 

‘If this is the America 
you want, you leave’ 

What a wonderful world and country we live in: peo- 
ple getting killed over a fictional book; people worrying 
about unborn, unwanted babies while real live, breath- 
ing people go homeless and hungry. The same societies 
that scream against abortion promote capital punish- 
ment. Our president vows to stop drugs while the agen- 
cies entrusted to do so must rely on confiscated planes 
and boats because their budgets are cut to the bone. 

International unions conspire with companies against 
local unions who buck the “system.” The Supreme 
Court rules that workers can be replaced with scabs 
permanently. Our racial problems are worse than ever. 
Airplanes fall from the sky like flies but we can’t 
ground them because of the almighty dollar. The rich 
get richer while the so-called middle class goes below 
the poverty line. 

People say "America, love it or leave it.” I say if 
this is the America you want, you leave. Our forefa- 
thers based our government on the people’s right to 
dissent. I say, America, love it and change it— and 
brothers and sisters, it needs rapid, radical change. 
When politicians use the word "liberal” like it’s a 
dirty word, it’s time to get rid of these rats by any 
way possible. 

I know there are millions of others like me, fed up 
with what is happening to workers because of this back- 
breaking, life-taking capitalist system. Our day will 
come. I hope it’s soon. I hope you understand what I’m 
saying. It’s from my heart, my back, my bones. I’m not 
an intellectual, but I’ve been to the “school” of the 
production line. — Former production worker, 

now a Kansas farmer 

needed in “job rights” 

where we really need to negotiate changes. At the 
time of the last contract we tried to bring it Up, but 
the union officials had messed up by not including it 
on the list of issues to be discussed, so it never got 
resolved. You can be damn sure that we will try to 
get it changed when our contract comes up this De- 
cember. 

You can’t learn a new job overnight; many jobs can 
be dangerous. The company is now saying they are 
watching out for injury situations closely; there’s been 
so much publicity about the meatpacking industry 
being unsafe. But if you get injured, you automatically 
get a warning ticket. In other words, you have to prove 
that the injury was not your fault. You are presumed 
guilty until proven innocent. The truth is that they are 
not so much trying to keep down the number of inju- 
ries as they are playing with the injury numbers. It’s 
not for our benefit. When they hold down the injury 
numbers, it’s to keep, you from getting workers’ com- 
pensation. If they can pin the injury on you, all you get 
is company insurance. 

— Oscar Mayer worker 


John Dwyer’s legacy lives 

Fighting Reaganism 
and union bureaucrats 

by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 

When I learned that John Dwyer (Peter Mallory) had 
died (see N&L, March, 1989), I started to think back on 
the many stories I had heard him tell about becoming a 
union organizer in the 1930s. I also was thinking about 
the articles he wrote for News & Letters against Reag- 
anism and against today’s sell-out union bureaucrats 
who are transformed into opposite from what the rank- 
and-file workers fought for in the 1930s. 

It was then, during the Depression, that John Dwyer 
became a revolutionary. He lived in Lynn, Mass., where 
the big industries were shoe and leather. Listening to 
John talk about leather- tanning made me think about 
leather workers I knew when I was growing up in Ken- 
tucky. There’d be no work in Kentucky in the early 
1930s, so people would go up North to work, and come 
back. 

ROTTEN JOBS, ROTTEN WAGES 

Leather-tanning is one of the dirtiest, stinkiest jobs 
that the world has ever known. If you worked there, for 
weeks afterwards the smell was in the pores of your 
skin. You smelled like something dead. The men would 
still be smelling when they came back to Kentucky. 

That shows how badly people needed to work. And 
this is what we see so much of still today with these 
takebacks that workers are accepting. Since Reagan- 
ism, many workers think that any job, no matter 
how bad, is better than nothing at all. 

Now, in the 1980s, all the gains that workers had 
fought for and won from the 1930s on have been rolled 
back. Some factories have two — and even three — tier 
wage systems. Any job above $5 or $6 per hour looks 
good. Many shops are like the sweatshops of 60 years 
ago. 

Here in Los Angeles, there are thousands, if not tens 
of thousands of workers who don’t even earn the mini- 
mum wage. Some don’t earn a wage at all, but work 
only for tips, like at a car wash. A government General 
Accounting Office report showed that last year investi- 
gators found 43,000 employees in six Western states 
who were owed more than $15 million in unpaid wages 
or unpaid overtime. 

But the number of these investigations cover only 
a tiny fraction of the violators. When Reagan was 
getting government off the back of the capitalists, he 
cut the personnel for the enforcement of the labor 
laws. 

What gets me is that if these thieves are caught, they 
pay the back wages to the workers that they stole from, 
get rid of those workers, and keep on stealing from the 
new workers. They are not fined or punished in any 
way. That is the labor law. 

What is the enemy that stopped the labor move- 
ment in this country? We’ve gotten so far away from 
the days when the workers were organizing them- 
selves. A class of bureaucrats, the union leadership, 
has taken over, and destroyed the kind of together- 
ness where workers recognized that if one hurts, we 
all hurt. How long has it been since, if the auto 
workers are on strike, you saw the Teamsters and 
all the other unions join in a national strike? It never 
happens today. 

In the 1980s, John Dwyer wrote some great articles 
against the bureaucrats of my own union, the UAW, as 
they went along with the so-called “Japanese-style” 
management system. John showed that it is just anoth- 
er form of speed-up. 

In an article for N&L, October, 1985, on the new GM 
Saturn plant in Tennessee, he wrote: “For the first time 
in labor history, the union has signed a contract for 
workers, who will not be employed until 1990, at 80% of 
the wages now prevailing in the auto industry. The con- 
tract was agreed upon by a 25-member executive board 
without any consultation or consent of UAW mem- 
bers...” That shows so perfectly the fact that the union 
has been transformed into its opposite. 

CHANGES IN THINKING 

Until I found News and Letters Committees, I 
couldn’t understand why this happened. In my years in 
the plant I had seen so many people — including good, 
militant workers — who, once they were a “leader,” or 
even a union steward, became different. They were 
dealing with the company, and the first thing you know, 
the company’s thinking and their thinking became the 
same. They weren’t talking about what the workers 
were saying anymore. They were making deals with 
management. 

With Marxist-Humanism I have learned about the 
philosophy of Hegel and that dialectics means self- 
movement and self-development, and if it doesn’t 
come from the self, from the workers themselves, 
then the movement goes backward, or transforms 
into its opposite. 

I know that John, too, had seen many of these be- 
trayals of the workers by the union bureaucrats and by 
the radical parties in the 1930s and the 1940s. He be- 
came a founding member of News and Letters Commit- 
tees in 1955. 

This is the way I feel inside myself about that: If you 
have that background of struggle, like John, you know 
there’s something you’re fighting or, but you haven’t got 
it yet. You’re looking for I * * * 5 that Idea of Freedom that 
won’t betray the workers’ struggle and why you became 
a revolutionary in the first place. 
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It sounds so abstract, so easy to say, with Hegel, that 
philosophy is the "thinking study of things.” (para. 2) 
It surely sounds oversimplified to say, at one and the 
same time, that “Nature has given everyone a faculty of 
thought. But thought is all that philosophy claims as 
the form proper to her process....” (para. 5) When, how- 
ever, you realize that this is the Introduction to Ency- 
clopaedia of Philosophical Sciences; that it was writ- 
ten after the French Revolution, which made popular 
an actual “permanent revolution” — no revolution is ever 
its first act alone — you can begin, just begin to grasp 
the meaning of Hegel’s expression, “second negativity.” 
Furthermore, Hegel had not found articulation that 
easy until after Phenomenology of Mind, until after 
the Science of Logic, until after he tried to summarize 
all of his works, including the 2,500-year history of phil- 
osophy. Then, of course, you realize why, when Hegel is 
speaking of philosophy, it is not an abstraction, that 
even though he limits it to thought and not activity, he 
can conclude in that very same Introduction: 

“This divorce between idea and reality is a fa- 
vorite device of the analytic understanding in par- 
ticular. Yet strangely in contrast with this separa- 
tist tendency, its own dreams, half-truths though 
they are, appear to the understanding something 
true and real; it prides itself on the imperative 
‘ought’ which it takes special pleasure in prescrib- 
ing on the field of politics. As if the world had 
waited on it to learn how it ought to be, and was 
not!” (para. 6) 

And that same paragraph further stresses that “the 
Idea is not so feeble as merely to have a right or an ob- 
ligation to exist without actually existing.” 


WHEN A NEW objective stage arose in 1844-1848 
which as proletarian, and not just semi-proletarian as 
with the enragds of the French Revolution, the young, 
new, revolutionary philosopher and activist, Marx, prac- 
ticed Hegel’s Idea of freedom by realizing it in an out- 
right revolution. He had told his young Hegelian friends 
who were becoming materialists: You cannot become a 
true new Humanist by turning your back on Hegel be- 
cause he was both bourgeois and idealist and because 
he limited the revolution to a revolution in thought. 
The truth is that Hegel’s dialectic was not just any 
idea, but the Idea of freedom, and must, therefore, first 
be realized in an actual material way. We must be spe- 
cific and shout out loud who the forces of revolution 
are. What the Reason of revolution is. And how we 
can achieve freedom. I, said Marx, say it is the proletar- 
iat, because they are at the point of production where 
all things are created. I say that in -issuing the challenge 
that will cause the whole capitalist world to tremble, we 
need to unfurl a totally new banner of philosophy as 
Well as of revolution. And the philosophy of revolution 
now — that is, after the bourgeoisie has betrayed us in 
this 1848-49 Revolution, and it is necessary to depend 
only on our own forces — must be “REVOLUTION IN 
PERMANENCE.” (Address to the Communist 
League, 1850) 


This revolution in permanence, he continued, is not 
the generality it was in 1789-93. This revolution in per- 
manence is on the basis of these new forces of revolu- 
tion, and this new philosophy of revolution I unfurled in 
the Communist Manifesto dealt with a total uprooting 
of the old, a total creation of the new, showing not only 
what we are against, but what we are for. In a word, 
even though we have now challenged not only the mode 
of production but also the form of the family and dug 
into the fundamental relationship of man/woman, we 
must go further into the dialectics of revolution, i.e., 
into “the dialectic of negativity as the moving and cre- 
ating principle” of Hegelian philosophy. (Critique of the 
Hegelian Dialectic, 1844.) 


Internationalism is not telling other nations what to 
do. It is solidarizing and fraternizing with those sent to 
shoot,- you — and having ; them turn theiri guns on then- 
own officers. Finally, in very nearly, the last work of 
Marx — the 1881 Preface to the Russian edition of the 
Communist Manifesto — that permanent revolution gets 
spelled out on a still higher level— that is, international- 
ly as well as nationally. It is there that it is concretized 
as the relationship between technologically advanced 
and technologically backward countries — i.e., that back- 
ward Russia could have its^reyolution ahead of “West 
Europe” — provided: 1} the revolution is WceAnplished 
within the context of European revolutions, 4 Md 2) the 
new forces, in this case the peasant communes, are nev- 
er out “of context of both internationalism and dialectics 





In 1979 women were among the first to demonstrate in opposition to Khomeni’s usurpation of the Irani- 
an revolution. 


of liberation. The Idea is the power because it is con- 
crete; it is total; it is multi-dimensional; and at no time 
is the Individual made just to tail-end the State or 
“committee.” Rather, let us never forget the principle: 
“the Individual is the social entity” and society must 
never again be counter-posed to the Individual. 


II 


Marx had spent something like 45 volumes in express- 
ing his thoughts, in participating in revolutions, in leav- 
ing a legacy that was the very opposite of an heirloom. 
Instead, the new continent of thought became the 
ground for all future revolutions that would be filled 
out anew with ever-richer concrete and with ever-great- 
er forces — men, women, children of all colors, races, na- 
tions — until we finally have achieved that type of total 
revolution and that type of total uprooting. Surely no 
one was more prepared, was more serious, was more ex- 
perienced to help create such a total revolution than 
those who had “made” the 1905 Revolution — Lenin, 
Luxemburg and Trotsky. And yet, and yet, and yet... 

Comes World War I, and the shock of the simultanei- 
ty of imperialist war and socialist betrayal is so over- 
whelming that one and only one — Lenin- — says, if I 
could have been so misled and considered that betrayer, 
Kautsky, my teacher, something is altogether wrong 
with my way of thinking. And while I will not stop 
shouting “down with the war — turn the imperialist war 
into civil war,” I will never again be satisfied with the 
“correct analysis” of a political situation without first 
digging into Hegelian dialectics. It could not have possi- 
bly been an accident that Marx, Marx’s Marxism, was 
rooted in Hegel — and after having broken with that, he 
returned to develop Hegelian dialectics into the Marxi- 
an dialectic. And so this great revolutionary, Lenin, 
spent his days in the library studying Hegel’s Science 
of Logic, and his evenings preparing for revolution. 


general terms that he opposed the naming of Lieb- 
knecht specifically,* saying: “Such a personification of 
tactical evaluations, conforming to German conditions 
alone, was inappropriate in the given document. Upon 
the insistence of the whole commission, it was with- 
drawn.” This is why such pseudo-universalism is the 
way to skip over concrete realizations of freedom. Yet, 
in his 1919 Introduction, [to War and Revolution, Rus- 
sian edition] Trotsky stressed the internationalism and 
repeated that: “The March revolution liquidated these 
differences 

BUT THAT IS NOT TRUE. THEORETICAL DIF- 
FERENCES ARE NOT “LIQUIDATED” JUST BE- 
CAUSE, IN FACT, YOU ARE A REVOLUTIONARY. 
Quite the contrary. Once the heat of the battle dies, the 
deviations from Marxism first come to plague you. 

The truth is that the theoretical difference reappears 
in a most horrible form exactly when the next new, 
objective situation arises. You must then dig for new 
philosophic depth on the basis of the highest theoretic \ 
as well as practical point last reached. If, instead, you 
remain without a philosophic rudder, the supposedly 
“correct” political analysis becomes, if not outright 
counter-revolution, definitely no more than tail-en- 
dism. That was true of Trotsky in 1905. It wasn’t true 
in 1917 only because the one he then tailended was Le- 
nin. But it became dangerously true in our era as all 
the opposition and great fights against Stalinism led 
only to tailending Stalin once World War II broke out. 


Ill 


WHAT DU) LUXEMBURG and Trotsky do? 
They surely were as revolutionary as Lenin. They sure- 
ly opposed the imperialist war. They surely were trying 
to prepare for revolution. But without that rudder of 
philosophy, what came out of it? And in this case, be- 
cause Luxemburg has no party on the scene today, but 
Trotsky does, it is on Trotskyism that I will now con- 
centrate. 

Trotsky counterposed his slogan “peace without anne- 
xations” and “mobilizing the proletariat for a struggle 
for peace” to Lenin’s slogan “turn the imperialist war 
into civil war” which Trotsky rejected. What was even 
worse was Trotsky’s rejection of Lenin’s statement that 
the defeat of your own country is the lesser evil.... 

Listen to Trotsky on the Russian Internationalists 
trying to achieve a unity, first under his peace slogan 
which Lenin rejected, and then on Lenin’s slogan which 
Trotsky rejected. Here is what he said: 


“Under no condition can I agree with your opin- 
ion, which is emphasized by a resolution, that 
Russia’s defeat would be a ‘lesser evil.’ This opin- 
ion represents a fundamental connivance with the 
political .methodology of social patriotism, a conni- 
vance for which there is no regspn ,or justification 
and which substitutes an orientation (extremely 
arbitrary under present conditions) along the line 
of a ‘lesser evil’ for the revolutionary struggle 
against war and the conditions which generated 
this war.” 

...Trotsky’s specific article from which I quote above 
was dated Paris, 1915. That article was part of what 
those Marxists who had not betrayed and who tried to 
rocpnsjtitpyj- themselves ^uternpfipn^llyf-rqot, on #uj ba- 
sis of Lenin’s revolutionary struggle of “turn the imperi- 
alist war into civil war,” but on Trotsky’s “stru ggle for 
peace.” — wrote. Indeed, Trotsky was speaking in such 


Perhaps, I shouldn’t have asked only what is philoso- 
phy? what is revolution?, but also what is anti-imperial- 
ism? Does the taking of low-level personnel from the 
U.S. Embassy in Teheran and designating them as CIA 
agents shake up the American empire?.... That kind of 
pseudo anti-imperialism, such as the taking of hostages, 
opens no new stage of revolution. Rather, it initiates a 
retreat from the original revolutionary perspective. It 
may give Khomeini a “red” coloration, and it surely 
helps him divert from the grave new contradictions in 
Iran itself, but it does nothing to solve the increasing 
crises since he came to power. The hardships on the 
masses intensify.... 

Concrete, in the Hegelian sense of the synthesis of 
diverse elements into a concrete totality, would show 
that, by no means coincidentally, the occupation of the 
Embassy paralleled the completion of the counter-revo- 
lutionary Constitution. Yes, the masses are anti-imperi- 
alist, but Marx didn’t say that just because the masses 
were anti-feudal and the bourgeoisie was leading a revo- 
lution against feudalism, that therefore the masses 
should follow the bourgeoisie. Quite the contrary. He 
said: We were with the bourgeoisie in that first act of 
overthrowing feudalism, but now count us out. Not only 
that. It is high time to deepen and develop the strictly 
proletarian tasks. 

Luxemburg understood that very well, and applied it 
not only in Russia in an actual revolution, but tried to 
bring that concept of pure class struggle to Germany. 
And yet, when a new objective stage arose — imperial- 
ism — and ’despite all her prescience of that exploitative 
stage, she 1 did riot work out a new unity of force and re- 
ason with new revolutionary forces, that is, the revolu- 
tionary nationalists fighting for self-determination. Le- 
nin ’had to’ begin separating himself, not just from be- 
trayers of the workers, but from revolutionaries who 
would not see the new concrete, whether that was a 
new revolutionary force in another country or his own. 


Bi'i ll,.i L- 


(continued on page 5) 
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s note; The reference is to Trotsky’s rejecting the suggestion 
that the Zimmerwald anti-war call single out the name of Liebknecht, 
the" only Socialist Deputy courageous enough td flare Vote against grant- 
ing money to the Kaiser for waging war,] 
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Editorial 


minimum wages, strike breaking courts 


The real battle against a two-tier society is being 
waged in the Eastern Airlines strike. Eight years ago 
the machinists union instructed the mechanics to cross 
the PATCO picket line on the excuse that they had a 
no-strike clause in their contract. Now, when Eastern 
mechanics were forced out on strike, Eastern workers 
from baggage handlers and flight attendants to pilots, 
creatively made the strike a general one. 

Our two-tier society has developed with particular vi- 
rulence during the Reagan era — an era which has not 
ended simply because Bush is sitting in the White 
House. The latest statistics show that from 1979-1987 
the top 20% of the population has increased its family 
income by 11% while the bottom 20% of the population 
saw its family income fall by 6%. 

THE SUB-MINIMUM WAGE 

Now this two-tier society is going to be further solidi- 
fied into law with the latest Bush-Congress “consensus” 
for an increase in the minimum wage tied to the imposi- 
tion of a sub-minimum wage. Even Reagan’s bullying 
never succeeded in getting a sub-minimum wage bill 
through Congress in the 1980s. 

The House bill up for consideration adds just 40* per 
horn’ per year over three years to the $3.35 an hour cur- 
rent minimum that has become almost valueless since 
its inception in 1982. But this small rise in the mini- 
mum wage will be shackled to the imposition of a. sub- 
minimum “training” wage. The “battle” now occurring 
is limited to how many months a worker can be forced 
to work at this sub-minimum level. 

While on the surface it may seem shocking that 
the AFL-CIO officials are supporting a version of 
this bill, in reality it is appropriate. For these union 
misleaders have throughout the Reagan years 
pressed two-tier wages and working conditions on 
their union members, particularly on the workers to 
be hired in the future, and thus unable to vote on 
these contracts. Concession contracts predated Reag- 
an’s infamous breaking of the PATCO strike in 1981. 

The stakes are high in any strike after eight years of 
Reaganism. Eastern boss Frank Lorenzo could fully ex- 
pect to force a strike and break the unions, because he 
has “the law on his side.” Like the courts of the 1890s, 
which used the 14th Amendment to the Constitution 
not to strike down segregationist Jim Crow laws, but to 
make corporations invulnerable, Lorenzo at Continental 
Airlines has managed to use the bankruptcy law to dis- 
solve union contracts and impose his own conditions. 

In the climate of Reaganism corporate America has 
devised a host of tricks — plant closings, mergers, sub- 
contracting — to rid itself of the rights of even long-term 
employees. Seniority and a union contract have not pro- 
tected many a worker from the company’s search for 
someone to work his job for less, or forcing the union- 
ized high-seniority worker to do it for less. 

THE LAW VS. LABOR SOLIDARITY 

Just last month the Reagan-Bush Supreme Court 
handed down a most venal anti-labor decision when it 
allowed Trans World Airlines (TWA) to keep strike- 
breakers working ahead of striking flight attendants 
with greater seniority after the strike ended. This giv- 
ing superseniority to scabs is an obscene weapon in the 
hands of any company using its “lawful economic pow- 
er,” and a blow against limitations on that power won 
by the battles of the labor movement over many dec- 
ades. It is not the law that will get Eastern’s flight at- 
tendants back their jobs. Only the solidarity of the la- 
bor movement can do that. 

The fact is that the insatiable drive for cheaper la- 
bor power has driven millions of workers, who once 
could have expected a job that would pay enough to 
live on, to now work for wages close to the mini- 
mum — a minimum which does not even provide a 
minimum standard of living. The connection between 
having a job and making a living is being broken as 
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the larger companies go to a part-time workforce for 
its full-time work. How much of the fact that the 
current unemployment rate is hitting a 15-year low 
is due to employment in part-time jobs that won’t 
keep a roof over anyone’s head? Many workers are 
stringing two or three of these non-jobs together. 

In these first days of the Bush administration, the 
Eastern picket lines are crucial if labor is not to be lost 
in the courts, in deals and shortcuts. A new concept of 
labor solidarity needs to be forged. 



Kaiapo Indians demonstrate in Altamira, Bra- 
zil, in March, where they organized a protest 
with other amazon tribes against proposed 
dams that will drown the Amazon rain forest. 


Dover, England — Famous for its castle and its 
white cliffs, Dover is one of the main ports for passen- 
gers and goods going by sea between Britain and France 
or Belgium. I traveled down with a contingent of union 
activists from Oxford to support the seafarers of P&O 
European Ferries, members of the National Union of 
Seamen (NUS), who have been on strike since February 
1988. They have been holding out against the new sys- 
tem of work imposed by P&O, which involves: 

• a 24 hours on/24 hours off shift cycle (with every 
third week off) in place of 24 hours on/48 hours off 

• the loss of definite rest periods 

• smaller crews (out of 2,163 jobs, 459 to disappear) 

• no overtime payments 

• no annual holidays of longer than one week. 

The seafarers know that such an intensified pat- 
tern of work would push them to the limits of endur- 
ance, cause fatique and stress, and inevitably lead to 
the kind of mistakes which could cause a disaster at 
sea. The dangers of the roll on/roll off ferries oper- 
ated by P&O and its competitors were tragically rev- 
ealed in March 1987, when the Herald of Free Enter- 
prise capsized off Zeebrugge, Belgium, with the loss 
of 191 lives. The vessel’s bow doors had been left 
open as she set sail; the unsafe design, meant that 
the whole ship flooded rapidly. 

The inquest on the victims returned a verdict of cul- 
pable homicide, while a court of inquiry found that 
“From top to bottom, the body corporate was infected 
with the disease of sloppiness.” Yet P&O has never 
been prosecuted for negligence. Survivors of that ship- 
wreck are among those on strike. 

Last May, P&O ruthlessly fired all the strikers and 
reopened the ferry service with scab crews. There 
was a militant response from ports all around Brit- 
ain, with seafarers taking strike action and some- 
times even occupying their ships. P&O was able to 
invoke the Thatcher government’s anti-strike legisla- 
tion; the courts imposed massive fines on the NUS, 
and sequestrated its assets. The union backed down, 
calling off the wider solidarity action. 

Since then, the Dover strikers have hung on tena- 
ciously, rarely in the news, organizing food kitchens, 
putting their message on badges and coffee mugs as 
well as in leaflets, going to meetings around the country 
to publicize their case and raise money, and calling for 
a consumer boycott of P&O. — Richard Bunting 


From the writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 


(continued from page 4) 

What he had learned from the Hegelian dialectic that 
made him so sharp against his own Bolshevik colleagues 
was that overthrow, first negativity, was not enough; 
that you must now see that counter-revolution can arise 
from within the revolution itself. 

THIS AND THIS ALONE made it possible not to 
stay at overthrow of Tsarism and bourgeois democracy 
calling itself “socialist,” though headed by a so-called 
socialist, Kerensky, and even supported by genuine rev- 
olutionaries. Just as now, the Trotskyists think that 
they are the true revolutionaries in Iran because they 
hyphenate the name Khomeini with Bazargan and thus 
talk against capitalist government, as well as outshout 
anyone else in anti-imperialist slogans, so did the Bol- 
sheviks before Lenin returned to Russia think that they 
were pushing the revolution forward by their critical 
support of Kerensky. It becomes imperative, therefore, 
to take a second look at these stages: February to April; 
April to June; July-August full counter-revolution; Octo- 
ber. As soon as the overthrow of the Tsar occurs, and 
while this great, historic, spontaneous outburst achieved 
what no Party — Bolshevik or otherwise — could achieve, 
and though it was unanticipated by Lenin, he by no 
means let euphoria overrun him. Quite the contrary. He 
had already grappled with the Hegelian dialectic; he 
had already analyzed the new stage of imperialism, not 
just economically but seeing new forces of revolution; 
and he already began to work out what became State 
and Revolution, that is to say, have the perspective of 
not only overthrow but the total uprooting, so that only 
when production and the state would be in the hands of 
the whole population “to a man, woman, and child” 
would it be a new society. 

Clearly, when he arrived in Russia in April, 1917, it 
was not 1905 slogans — either his or Trotsky’s — that he 
was repeating. Rather, it was reorganizing his whole 
Party on the conception of State and Revolution. Once 
that became the basis for all the activities of the Party, 
there was no separating the revolution from the philoso- 
phy of revolution. But the masses wanted to go still fur- 
ther, directly to the conquest of power; they underesti- 
mated the forces still in power, and it was the beginning 
of all the counter-revolutionary moves that still passed 
themselves off as revolution, accusing Lenin of being a 
German spy and saying that is why he called for the 
end of the war. The relevant point for us today is that 
when outright counter-revolution was initiated by Kor- 
nilov so that one still had to defend Kerensky, the man- 
ner in which it was done has all the answers against 
tailendism. It was at that point that whether it was the 
creation of a revolutionary military committee, which 
permitted no transfer of gums to the front unless they 
approved it, or whether it was such slogans as “All 
power to the Soviets,” or whether it was “Land, Bread 
and Peace,” there was no way whatever to confuse that 
Party with any other. 

Contrast tins to what everyone from Trotskyists to 
Qaddafi is saying to blur those new grave contradictions 
within Iran, the diversion from what threatens civiliza- 


tion as we have known it — preparation for atomic 
war. Qaddafi and Khomeini and General Zia may think 
the Middle East as they define it will be the graveyard 
of U.S. imperialism. Nothing could be further from the 
truth.... 

What new retrogressive stage are we in now, when re- 
ligion usurps also political power? First it was the Little 
Red Book of Mao. And now it’s the Green Book of 
Qaddafi. And what part of the Koran will Khomeini 
embody in some brief sayings that all must repeat? 

It is not a question that a leader must write fifty 
books, like Marx or Lenin — and I’m sure that Trotsky 
and Luxemburg wrote as many. It is a question of being 
serious about revolution and therefore the philosophy of 
revolution, and being responsible to history, which 
means men and women shaping history. No, you cannot 
throw out philosophy, and indulge in sloganeering. Even 
a good bourgeois philosopher, at least in the stage when 
the bourgeoisie achieved its revolution, a good Lutheran 
like Hegel, who insisted all his life that he believed, had 
to submit to the dialectic drive of philosophy and sub- 
ordinate religion to it. All his protestations notwith- 
standing — and “revealed religion” is pretty high in the 
sphere of the Absolute, nothing can change the fact 
that it isn’t the highest; that philosophy is. Needless to 
say, that revolution in thought initiated by Hegelian 
dialectics was transformed by Marx’s new continent of 
thought into reality. Ever since then no revolution was 
successful that wasn’t grounded in a philosophy of revo- 
lution. 

Every generation of Marxists must work this out con- 
cretely for its own age. The fact that our age is in such 
a total crisis makes it all the more imperative that we 
tailend no state power. — December 17, 1979 
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‘PHILOSOPHIC DIALOGUE’ ON RAYA’S MARXIST-HUMANISM 


I was in News and Letters Commit- 
tees in 1982 when Dunayevskaya wrote 
the Political-Philosophic Letter “On the 
Battle of Ideas,” excerpted in the 
March N&L. But I read it with new 
eyes now that we are grappling with the 
1953 Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes as 
the “philosophic moment” that was the 
determinant for the development of the 
entire body of ideas of Marxist-Human- 
ism for 34 years. 

In 1982, Dunayevskaya had just fin- 
ished Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Lib- 
eration, and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution, and begins this Letter 
where that book had ended — with the 
challenge to concretize Marx’s philoso- 
phy of “revolution in permanence” for 
our age. She says she wants to develop 
that in the context of both Hegel’s Ab- 
solutes (i.e. her own 1953 working out 
of Hegel’s Absolutes) and the forces of 
revolution as Reason for our age (i.e. 
how she has traced those through her 
“trilogy of revolution”). Isn’t she here 
practicing what she states for Hegel’s 
Absolutes — that the totality (her trilo- 
gy) is not a system, but new beginnings 
that become philosophic mediation 
“that first creates from itself the 
whole”? 

Michelle Landau 
Los Angeles 

* * * 


That is why it is not just a case of “the 
vast mass of empirical material” that 
Marx brings together in Capital but the 
form and the method whereby he works 
things out. Dunayevskaya is still the 
only Marxist who has related Hegel’s 
Absolutes to Marx’s Capital. 

What’s more, Dunayevskaya desig- 
nates the post-World War II age as “an 
age of absolutes” not only because capi- 
talism has become nuclear-armed state- 
capitalism but also because of the Rea- 
son of the revolt against it. It is no ac- 
cident that Dunayevskaya’s 1953 Let- 
ters presaged actual revolt against 
state-capitalist speed-up in East Ger- 
many. 

Fred Shelley 
New York 

* * * 

I wondered what you mean by Hu- 
manism in “Marxist- Humanism.” Does 
it mainly mean anti-religion, centering 
on the human being, excluding God? 
These questions made me reread Marx’s 
Introduction to a Critique of Hegel’s 
Philosophy of Right. The humanism is 
right there! What you’re saying seems 
like what Marx said: that when philoso- 
phy grips the masses, you can see a 
new unity, a new humanism. 

New subscriber 
New York 

* * * 


In the new “Philosophic Dialogue” 
section, I found the letter from the In- 
dian Marxist very powerful. But I think 
he missed Dunayevskaya’s point, when 
he discusses Marx and the Paris Com- 
mune, and says Marx didn’t consider 
the Commune to be socialism. Dunay- 
evskaya always emphasized that Marx 
had singled out as the greatness of the 
Commune “its own working existence,” 
the concept of human relationships 
being changed. The same is true of the 
Soviets. They illuminated something 
new within the present, and how to 
make a future. 

Gene Ford 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

It is exciting that The Philosophic 
Moment of Marxist-Humanism has be- 
gun to be discussed by revolutionaries 
around the world. As part of that inter- 
national dialogue I would like to re- 
spond to Paul Trewhela’s critique of the 
category of state-capitalism (March 
N&L). He argues that the journal Cri- 
tique has a much more sophisticated 
notion of Russia. Don’t all the theories 
of Russia that they espouse — from bu- 
reaucratic collectivist to degenerated 
workers state — suffer from the complete 
lack of the “differentia specifica” that 
Trewhela is concerned about? Those 
theories are so preoccupied with the 
empirical that they remain caught up in 
the realm of circulation and forms of 
rule rather than digging into actual rel- 
ations at the point of production. 

It is there that the truth is found, the 
differentia specifica of capitalist society. 


What I learned most from Dunayev- 
skaya’s work is her discussion of Lenin’s 
return to Hegel. You never hear anyone 
else discuss that, whether they are pro- 
or anti-Lenin. I, too, want to see a kind 
of socialism that’s different than the bu- 
reaucratism of Russia, but I don’t agree 
with a lot of other Dunayevskaya 
ideas — how are you going to make a 
revolution without a political party? 

Reader 

Illinois 

* * * 

So much of the U.S. “revolutionary” 
Left have commemorated the tenth an- 
niversary of the Grenadian revolution 
with a “conspiracy of silence.” If it’s 
mentioned at all, it is reduced to a dia- 
tribe solely on “anti-imperialism.” The 
past two “Black World” columns by 
Lou Turner have thus been exceedingly 
welcome. The interview with the Trini- 
dadian revolutionary trade unionist 
(Jan.-Feb. N&L) was quite exciting and 
Turner’s return in the March issue to 
Dunayevskaya’s 1983 Political-Philo- 
sophic Letter, “Counter-Revolution and 
Revolution: Grenada, the Caribbean To- 
day, and the Challenge from 30 Years 
of Movements from Practice that were 
Themselves Forms of Theory,” is quite 
important. In that revolution, the very 
concept of dialectics of philosophy and 
of organization had no place in the or- 
ganization or its practice. The tragic re- 
sults open a door to understanding the 
urgency of publishing The Philosophic 
Moment of Marxist-Humanism. 

Stuart Quinn 
California 


Dear Reader: At every point in our history— from our founding in 1955 in the 
midst of McCarthyism to today when Reaganism runs rampant under a new 
name — we have turned to you, our readers to keep us going. We need your help 
again. Our bills for all the new publications of Raya Dunayevskaya's works 
are staggering for our small budget. SO IS THE 30% RENT INCREASE WE 
HAVE JUST RECEIVED! And now the printing cost for N&L has also been 
raised. We thank all our friends who have sent in their donations. If you 
haven’t yet mailed yours — we need your help l 


I am not renewing my print sub- 
scription to N&L, because I want to 
renew my sub to the cassette-taped 
version. Please accept my check for 
$15 for N&L, however, so that many 
more people can benefit from Marx’s 
humanistic message as I have. N&L 
has allowed me to envision new hu- 
man relationships and to live each day 
dreaming, hoping and struggling for 
that to come true. 

Student 
De Kalb 

Editor’s note: Subscriptions on cassette- 
tape are available from Our Right to 
Know Braille Press, 640 Bayside, Detroit, 
MI 48217 for $2.50 a year. 

* * * 

We like N&L a lot because it’s full 
of common sense and rank-and-file or- 
ientation. We find the optimism some- 
what forced as things just keep sliding 
from bad to worse, but we really do 
need voices saying what you are say- 
ing. We’d like to see lots more Hegel 
articles. That’s dynamite stuff! (En- 
closed is a two-year renewal, an extra 


donation, and names of five friends to 
send a sample copy to.) 

Two Wobblies 

Massachusetts 

* * * 

Enclosed is a check I’m sorry I 
wasn’t able to send sooner. I had to 
wait to get my check for the weeks I 
was working 50-plus hours.. ..Giving- 
this check means I’m trying to turn 
long months of alienation into some- 
thing I believe in — the ideas of Raya 
Dunayevskaya. 

Young worker 
New York 

* * * 

Your articles are clear and penetrat- 
ing. The moves made by the r uling 
classes as well as the reactions of the 
ruled are made comprehensible be- 
cause they’re presented in a direct 
narrative that answers the question: 
Why? Please renew my sub for two 
years and expect a further check on 
payday. 

Working woman 
Chicago 


Readers’ Views 


DIALOGUE WITH AFRICA 

I have been reading N&L through a 
Sierra Leonean subscriber. I appreciate 
very much the content and the grass- 
root awareness it is generating among 
workers and students. I found the arti- 
cle on the “Ideological Pollution of 
Reaganism Continues with Bush’s Vic- 
tory” (Dec. 1988) very illuminating. We 
in the so-called Third World need not 
passively wait by while “the new impe- 
rialist dimension Bush brings to Reag- 
anism” sucks the life from us. Apart 
from workers and students, the peas- 
ants are very much vital in our struggle 
for a better world order. 

New reader 
Ghana 

* * * 

It is good that you are keeping 
Raya’s great works going, and wonder- 
ful news that her books are being pub- 
lished in new editions by Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. I am glad to see that cor- 
respondence from The Gambia and 
from South Africa also keeps growing. I 
am struggling to keep The Nation going 
here. 

Dixon Colley 
The Gambia 

* * * 

I have already started to introduce 
N&L to my friends who are not yet 
readers here. I have been hearing about 
Charles Denby’s autobiography and 
would like to read it. I would also like 
to read about Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
analysis of Stalin’s Russia as a state- 
capitalist society. In return I have start- 
ed working on an article about the po- 
litical situation here in West Africa. 
You are right that “the development of 
a revolution is not a one-sided affair.” 

Lamin Soba 
The Gambia 



There’s a lot of forced overtime on 
my job. Sometimes I have to work 25 
hours overtime in one week. And then I 
have nothing to show for it, because the 
government takes half my paycheck in 
taxes! What do they do with my mon- 
ey? Send five men up in the air with a 
multi-million dollar satellite — for what 
purpose? I think the rulers are getting 
ready to wipe us out down here, 
through pollution or through war, and 
those with money and power can leave 
and go live somewhere else in space. 

If you don’t have money in this socie- 
ty, your life is worth nothing. If you get 
hit by a car — the hospital won’t even 
accept you if you don’t have insurance! 
When you’re working at the job, you’re 
just a number. If you’re not producing, 
you’re out the door. This system 
doesn't care about the human person. If 
you asked me “What is capitalism?” 
that is what I would say. 

Production worker 
Los Angejes 

* * * 

At the same time that a capital-domi- 
nated government is in power, a strike 
has taken place in which two groups 
whose division of labor would normally 
separate them (machinists and pilots) 
have come together as a class against 
capital. Will the rest of the working 
class see this strike as an act which af- 
fects their lives as members of that 
class? Once again the union is speaking 
only of give-backs and wages — the lan- 
guage of capital. But if nothing else 
comes about from this Eastern strike, 
we have been shown that the division 
of labor, in all its stuntedness of human 
growth, cannot stop workers from mak- 
ing the attempt to become universal. If 
only for a moment. 

J. Kilbane 
New York 

♦ * * 

The U.S. Constitution is a good but 
failed attempt at addressing the needs 
and aspirations of humanity. The proof 
of its failure lies all around us each day: 
over 20% of U.S. adults are judged func- 
tional illiterates; 35 million Americans 
are without health care, even the Sub- 
standard “welfare” variety; over 2 mil- 


lion Americans have no home; over 50 
million are considered malnourished, 
and thereby impaired in how they func- 
tion within society. 

What relationship does the Constitu- 
tion have to its suffering people? Have 
they reason for feelings of betrayal and 
cynicism? As one of the legion of suffer- 
ers, I plead: “Why are we overlooked by 
the mainstream American conscience?” 
Apparently the ranks of the American 
underprivileged must swell to a majori- 
ty before economic justice becomes the 
law of the land... 

Tom Taggart 
Alaska 

• 

THE VANGUARDIST LEFT 

Jim Guthrie’s Youth column was ex- 
cellent. I read it after attending my first 
major rally in L.A., on El Salvador, 
where I was confronted with many van- 
guardist groups of just the type he cri- 
tiques in his article. It is frightening 
how these vanguardists come across. 
They’re not promoting the thought 
process. And they submerge the whole 
Black dimension. I can’t help but think 
that if they had state power these par- 
ties would do even worse to suppress 
ideas. 

Student 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I was getting involved with the “van- 
guard parties.” But with them, one gets 
the feeling of an elitist atmosphere and 
a tunnel vision attitude. They talk at 
you and work on you, rather than with 
you. In their support for supposed left- 
ist movements around the world, they 
pay no attention to the problems these 
movements have. They don’t deal with 
the success of a better society after the 
struggle for change — to keep the change 
alive, to make a true success. What 1 
like about News and Letters Commit- 
tees is that the members are looking for 
a human solution that will continue af- 
ter the overthrow of the old. 

New friend of N&L 
California 

• 

INDIGNANT HEART: 

A BLACK WORKER’S JOURNAL 

Every year UAW Local 659 in Flint, 
Mich, publishes a special February issue 
of their paper, The Searchlight, to cele- 
brate the victory of the Sitdown on 
Feb. 11, 1937. This year they published, 
on page 1, a reproduction of the very 
first UAW-GM agreement signed that 
day. It is only eight short paragraphs 
long. It simply recognizes the workers’ 
right to the union. Every line added 
since then has taken something away 
from those eight short paragraphs. By 
now it takes a lawyer to even read the 
contract. I remember Charles Denby 
pointing that out. 

So many workers see his autobiogra- 
phy as their own. One Marxist- Human- 
ist worker at a meatpacking plant here 
asked N&L to distribute a leaflet to his 
fellow workers as they went into a re- 
cent union meeting (where their current 
contract was to be discussed) that 
would simply reprint a page from Indig- 
nant Heart: A Black Worker’s Jour- 
nal under the heading: “Something to 
think about today.” It was pages 256- 
257 from the chapter “Challenging the 
Bureaucrats.” 

N&L Committee Member 
Chicago 

IN MEMORIAM: JOHN DWYER 

We wish to express our sorrow upon 
learning of the death of John Dwyer, 
who represented the spirit of the great 
generation of revolutionary socialists 
that built the CIO and that worked for 
decades to keep alive the dream of hu- 
man freedom through workers’ democ- 
racy. Today that dream has become a 
living force for new movements of work- 
ers and the oppressed from El Salvador 
to South Korea, from South Africa to 
the Philippines and within the Stalinist 
states. John’s work is part of the legacy 
that will enable today’s movements to 
reclaim their links to the revolutionary 
tradition and to focus their vision of the 
future. 

Against the Current 
Detroit 
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WOMENS 

LIBERATION 


It’s clear that in both the U.S. and 
the USSR, women’s “choice” still de- 
pends too much on the decisions of the 
men in charge. We women in the U.S. 
are discovering that we can’t take for 
granted our right to have an abortion. 
Opposition to our wills by the legal, re- 
ligious, and medical patriarchies is be- 
coming more and more acute. At the 
same time, I have been hearing about- 
the lack of simple birth-control products 
in technologically advanced USSR, 
which results in absurdly high rates of 
abortion. And is even that “right” se- 
cure, when Gorbachev has expressed his 
ideology in favor of women’s traditional 
roles? 

Feminist 

California 


I went to an abortion rights rally — 
the first rally I had ever gone to. I am 
new to the perspective of Marxist- Hu- 
manism, and I have a lot of questions 
about the philosophy. My most basic 
question is: What is revolution? I have 
a hard time aligning something that’s a 
necessary action — like clinic defenses 
against “Operation Rescue” — with the 
concept of revolution. I don’t know how 
things change in this country. I was a 
child dining the Civil Rights Movement 
and I guess I need to know more of 
that history. But I see so much racism 
and sexism around me today that it 
seems things have changed very little. 

Young Women’s Liberationist 
Los Angeles 

* * * 


A group of women called Colectivo 
Kollontai are seeking funds for Mexico’s 
first shelter for battered women in Nez- 
ahualcoyotl, one of the most economi- 
cally depressed and crime-ridden com- 
munities of Mexico City. They want to 
destroy myths which tend to justify the 
violent behavior of men and blame the 
woman for “provoking” or “putting up 
with” the violence of which she is the 
object; to create self-help groups for vic- 
tims; and to offer psychologic^ support, 
legal advocacy and medical attention to 
battered women. Please tell your read- 
ers they can send help to: 

Ana Maria Cuellar, 
Colectivo Kollontai, 
Apartado Postal 211, 
C.P. 06000, Mexico D.F. Mexico 


The Women’s Institute for Freedom 
of the Press (WIFP) has been publish- 
ing the Directory of Women’s Media 
annually since 1975. The 120-page 1989 
edition now has a 30-page section on 
“Women Working Toward a Radical 
Restructuring of the Communication 
System,” part of the attempt to get the 
media into the hands of all people, not 
just wealthy and predominantly male 
media owners. The Directory has a pe- 
riodicals section with 702 listings, de- 
scribes 111 women’s presses and pub- 
lishers, as well as women’s news serv- 
ices, radio-TV groups, video, film, 
music, art/graphics/theater, writers and 
speakers groups, bookstores, library col- 
lections and selected directories and ca- 
talogues. Readers can order a copy for 
$15 from: 

WIFP 

3306 Ross Place, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20008 


THE BLACK DIMENSION 

The students at Howard University 
wasted no time in demanding the imme- 
diate resignation of Lee Atwater from 
his newly appointed position on the 
Board of Trustees at Howard because 
of the openly racist campaign he ran for 
George Bush. And when the former 
head of the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission called them “short- 
sighted” and “impractical” for not rec- 
ognizing how much money Atwater 
could have brought to the university, 
they told him, “We don’t need to stoop 
that low.” Unlike their short-minded 
critic from the EEOC they knew the 
real relationship between practical and 
impractical. The only money Lee Atwa- 
ter could bring to Howard University is 
blood money. 

Jan Kollwitz 
Chicago 

* * * 

Convoluted racist “logic” asserts that 
Black violence has made us unemploya- 
ble, rather than admit that prolonged 
unemployment has made some of us vi- 
olent. 

Black activist 
California 

* * * 

John Alan’s article in the March is- 
sue was eye-opening for me. I was sup- 
portive of the new movement to change 
“Black” to “African-American,” because 
I saw the new term as linking Africa 
and all of the Americas. It seemed a 
way for Blacks in the U.S. to build bet- 
ter relationships with Blacks in Central 


and South America and the Caribbean. 
But Alan brings out that the new drive 
for the term “African-American” comes 
from Black intellectuals who are looking 
for more acculturation into American 
society. I found stimulating his discus- 
sion of “our long, continuing mass 
struggle to finish the American Revolu- 
tion.” The idea that the American Rev- 
olution didn’t end with the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution 
opened my eyes to see the history of 
Black America. There is a necessity for 
us to confront our past. 

Black student 
California 

* * * 

I don’t see why we have to start call- 


ing ourselves “African-American” just 
because Jesse Jackson says so. In the 
Chicago area a lot of activists are sud- 
denly starting to use the term — -but I 
don’t see it catching on in the Black 
community. This isn’t coming from the 
roots. 

Anti-war activist 
Illinois 

* * * 

The question “can man be free...?” is 
more urgent now than ever. After eight 
years of Reaganism we have a klans- 
man elected in Louisiana. They have il- 
lusions that they can use racism (as in 
Bush’s campaign), but control it so it 
doesn’t get too bad. But the election in 
Louisiana shows you can’t control it. 

Concerned 

California 



Please tell all N&L readers to boycott 
GE! GE’s corporate image is “We Bring 
Good Things to Life,” but GE makes 
critical components to more nuclear 
weapons systems than any other corpo- 
ration! GE makes parts for the MX 
Missile, the Trident Submarine, and the 
B-1B Bomber; it manufactures the neu- 
tron generator, the “trigger,” that 
primes the reaction in every nuclear 
bomb; it is a prime contractor in charge 
of designing the first phase of Star 
Wars. 

I’m active with INFACT’s national 
GE boycott campaign, and spend a lot 
of time leafletting in parking lots of 
shopping malls. I can’t help but notice 
the different reactions of women and 
men when I approach. Often, with a 
couple, the man will say, “We love nu- 
clear weapons” (whether or not he 
means it); and the woman says, “We do 
not!” 

Activist 

California 

* * * 

We may not be fully aware of the ex- 


tent of militarized state-capitalism, East 
and West. Along with our $1.7 trillion 
five-year plan has come the deteriora- 
tion of life, from homelessness to more 
complete replacement/domination of 
the human being. The situation in Rus- 
sia is much the same where workers say 
glasnost is for the bosses to get the 
workers to work harder and harder. 
Any “realignment” is not for peace but 
so each can modernize with a new gen- 
eration of “intelligent weapons.” All in- 
telligence is going into the machinery of 
death at the expense of life and what 
people really need. 

Bush’s budget not only extends Reag- 
an’s social policy but goes further than 
Reagan’s fetish of high tech, raising the 
status of Office of Science and Technol- 
ogy to assistant to the President with 
as much status as the National Security 
Advisor. This is the secret government, 
like the Pentagon’s “black budget” that 
is over everyone and accountable to no 
one. 

Computer analyst 
Bay Area 
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Half-Century of Its World Development 

A 12,000-page microfilm collection 

on six reels $120 

□ Guide and Supplement to the Raya Dunay- 
evskaya Collection — Marxist-Humanism: 

A Half-Century of Its World Development 
Full description of 12,000-page microfilm collec- 
tion $3 

MAIL ORDERS TO: 

News & Letters, 59 East Van Buren, 
Room 707, Chicago, 111. 60605 

Enclosed find $ for the literature 

checked. (4-89) 

Please add 75<p for each item for postage. 
II. residents add 8 % sales tax 


• News & Letters is available on microfilm from University Microfilms International, 300 Zeeb Road, 
Ann Arbor, MI 48106. 

• News & Letters, as well as other Marxist-Humanist literature, is available on tape for the blind. For 
information, write to News & Letters. 
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j Direct from South Africa 

Freedom Journal 


Editor’.", note: The following is the communique issued 
by til' trade union delegates attending the historic 
worlm s summit of the major union federations, COSA- 
TU ( Congress of South Africa Trade Unions) and 
NAC'i U (National Council of Trade Unions), along 
with representatives of independent unions. 

Johannesburg, South Africa— More than 700 
delegates attended the historic workers summit on 
March 4-5, 1989, held at the University of Witwaters- 
rand. The summit was opened by Comrade Elijah Ba- 
rayi from COSATU, Comrade Longwe Kwelemtini rep- 
resenting the NACTU affiliates, and Comrade Lawrence 
Phate representing the independent unions. Their intro- 
ductory speeches focused on the need to build maxi- 
mum unity of organized workers in South Africa. 

These sentiments were echoed over the next two days 
as delegates engaged in rigorous debate over the need 
for united action. Spirits were very high and delegate 
after delegate emphasized the need for united action 
against the backdrop of increasing state repression and 
attacks from employers. 

While rejecting the monstrous LRA (Labour Rela- 
tions Act) the summit stressed not only the need to re- 
gain the rights removed by the recent amendment to 
the Labour Relations Act, but also the denial of trade 
union rights to millions of farm workers, domestic work- 
ers, public sector workers and forestry workers. 

The summit transcended the differences existing be- 
tween the various unions attending. While recognizing 
the different histories in the traditions and policies of 
the unions attending, the overriding objective was al- 
ways to emphasize the need for unity in action. 

The summit defied the speculation of critics who felt 
that workers were not yet ready to discuss their differ- 
ences and to seek ways to achieve unity. In fact, it was 
one of the most significant demonstrations of worker 
unity in our history. 

Most remarkable is the fact that more than 700 shop- 
floor worker representatives were engrossed in rigorous, 
sometimes sharp, but always constructive debate, on 
what represents a fundamental attack on the organized 
workers of our country today. 


Black World 


(continued from page 1) 

Valkenier, “The developing countries are not seen as an 
important revolutionary force; their role in the demise 
of capitalism is not mentioned. Moreover, the emphasis 
on the ongoing process of national liberation has been 
dropped altogether.” What has replaced it is a new ab- 
straction called countries of “socialist orientation.” 
Where Lenin had so regarded national liberation in the 
Third World as indispensable to the socialist revolution 
that his perspective had been “if not through Berlin, 
then perhaps through Peking,” Gorbachev’s perspective 
has become, if not through the Third World, then per- 
haps through the capitalist West. 

Gorbachev’s "integral world” is truly a "changed 
world.” "No longer is the Third World used as an ex- 
ample of capitalism’s ravages so much as it is treat- 
ed as a factor contributing to international instabili- 
ty,” according to Valkenier. By now, I believe it is 
not difficult to grasp the meaning behind Raya Du- 
nayevskaya’s analysis of the superpower summits 
when she asked, why wasn’t the Third World invited. 

However, there is another more compelling reason 
why the Third World wasn’t invited, and why Gorba- 
chev’s “new thinking” on the Third World represents 
Russia’s “constructive dis-engagement.” More than any 
other factor of the past decade, what has impelled Rus- 
sia’s re-evaluation of its relations to the Third World 
has been the revolution and counter-revolution in Iran, 
according to the Russian Third World specialists who 
authored the most significant study on the Third World 
to come out of the Oriental Institute, entitled, Evolu- 
tion of Eastern Socialist Societies: Synthesis of Tra- 
dition and Modern Structures (1984). 
MARXIST-HUMANISM VS. GORBACHEVISM 

What is altogether clear is that while Marxist-Hu- 
manism projected Marx as indigenous to the Third 
World throughout this decade, especially Raya Dunay- 
evskaya’s projection of Marx’s Ethnological Notebooks 
and his writings from the 1880s as a pathway to the 
1980s, Russian Third World policy has ceaselessly at- 
tempted to abolish that relationship. 

Gorbachev’s "new thinking,” like all forms of syn- 
thetic positivism, is objective inasmuch as it comes 
on the scene after the revolution to embrace such 
new phenomena as the failure of the ’Vanguard par- 
ty” in the Third World, the decline of economic de- 
velopment and subsequent debt crisis, the emergence 
of reactionary religious fundamentalism to supplant 
genuine revolution, and counter-revolution within 
the revolution, as in Grenada. In other words, "What 
happens after the revolution?” reveals that adminis- 
trative attitude which immediately arises to "organ- 
ize” the results of the revolution because it sees no 
further need for dialectical development. 

Despite the intellectuals’ desire to find their way to 
the masses, at home or abroad, via Marxian, they often 
find themselves more separated from the masses than 
ever by conceptions which were no expression of 
Marx’s. It is the totality of Marx’s philosophy of revolu- 
tion that is most concrete. For us, its re-creation as 
Marxist-Humanism has determined our concentration in 
this period on Marxist-Humanism as a body of ideas. 


Historic union summit 

All full-time officials were excluded from the summit 
with the exception of a small secretariat whose only 
task was to record and translate the minutes of the pro- 
ceedings. To our knowledge, this was significant — not 
only for South African workers — but (for) workers inter- 
nationally. 

I Trinidad mass strike | 

Editor’s note: The following is a direct communica- 
tion from David Abdulah, treasurer of the Oilfield 
Workers Trade Union of Trinidad-Tobago, on the mas- 
sive, historic general strike which brought Trinidad to 
a halt on March 6, following the spontaneous mass 
demonstrations that rocked neighboring Venezuela. 

Port of Spain, Trinidad— The one-day general 
strike which we called “Day of Resistance” has been 
fantastic. We have been mobilizing since December, 
ever since the government of Prime Minister H.N.R. 
Robinson presented its budget with its IMF (Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund) austerity measures. There’s been 
a big hue and cry among the people against the budget. 
Preparations for the general strike brought together the 
two major trade unions, the Congress of Progressive 
Trade Unions and the Trinidad and Tobago Labour 
Congress. 

We asked people to stay at home, and the result is 
that the strike has been 80% effective. There is abso- 
lutely no transport in Trinidad today. Nothing is mov- 
ing — buses, taxis, mini-buses. In San Fernando, the sec- 
ond largest city, everything has come to a stop. Across 
the country schools are closed, utility workers, manufac- 
turing and oil workers stayed away, as did government 
workers and sanitation workers. Most retail stores are 
closed, and while the banks are open, there’s no busi- 
ness being done. Hospital workers and nurses stayed 
away, and the sugar industry has been affected. 

This is only the third general strike to occur in Trini- 
dad in this century. The first was in 1919 and the sec- 
ond happened in 1937, giving birth to the trade union 
movement. Today’s is the first general strike of the 
modern trade union movement. 

We had only expected that 40-60% would strike, and 
considered that successful. Workers went out under 
great intimidation from employers. But the success of 
today’s general strike is a great manifestation of the 
people’s power. What you saw in the Venezuela demon- 
stration is related to us in Trinidad through the IMF 
situation. People in Venezuela reacted more immediate- 

ly- 

Although we will see what the Prime Minister has to 
say, it must be noted that our CLS (Committee for 
Labour Solidarity) has come under particular attack by 
the Prime Minister. We see this as a political move to 
shift the responsibility for the consequences of the 
strike onto us, when, in fact, it was the trade union 
movement as a whole who mobilized for today’s historic 
general strike. 


Haitian women march 



On March 8, 1,500 women in Haiti demonstrated 
for International Women’s Day with slogans also 
against the military and U.S. imperialism. 


Black death under Reagan 

In the swirl of news releases issued by govern- 
ment agencies every day, the annual report of the 
National Center of Health Statistics, made public 
March 15, may have been overlooked. It didn’t 
make the front pages of the newspapers. But it re- 
vealed the horrible truth about Black life — and 
death — in this white, racist America in a way that 
cuts through the rhetoric of liberals and conserva- 
tives alike. 

For the first time since records on life expectancy 
began to be kept, Black life expectancy actually 
fell from 1986 to 1987. What was new is that not 
only did the gap between Black and white life ex-, 
pectancy grow, as it has throughout the 1980s, but 
Black life expectancy fell in absolute terms. 

A Black child born in America today can expect 
to live nearly eight years less than a white child, 
according to Dr. Manning Feinleib, director of the 
Center for Health Statistics. He also revealed that 
Black children are twice as likely to die in infancy 
as whites, and three times as likely to suffer from 
early childhood malnutrition. By the time the re- 
port was presented on the TV news, however, the 
fall in Black life expectancy was pinned on “life 
style”— on drugs, crime and AIDS. 

Over 100 years ago Marx demonstrated that 
this onie simple ^"statistic” — life expectancy — ex- 
posed the torrent of government and industry 
lies about the alleged benefits of capitalism. Life 
expectancy for workers in Britain fell as indus- 
trial production soared; the middle class could 
expect to live twice as long as the working class. 

After a full decade of Reagan’s retrogressionism, 
the results of his assaults on workers, when added 
to America’s virulent racism, spell out ever T earlier 
Black death in white America. No Reagan-Bush 
public relations campaign can explain that fact 
away. — Michael Connolly 


‘Mississippi Burning’ — two views 


As though timed to follow some cue, Mississippi 
Burning arrived in movie theaters during the transition 
(so-called) from the Reagan to the Bush administration. 
What better reply, after eight years of B-movie politics, 
them a film in which the FBI takes on the Klan in Mis- 
sissippi a quarter century aj 

To be fair, Mississippi 
Burning is no grade-B ef- 
fort. The actors carry their 
roles well, and the editing 
and music are consistently 
well-done. The visual sym- 
bolism used throughout 
the movie is often deftly 
managed. For instance, the 
opening shot lingers on 
“white” and “colored” 
drinking fountains, side by 
side, then cuts to footage 
of a house burning at 
night. And I have no doubt that the film’s makers in- 
tended it to make a clear anti-racist statement, in addi- 
tion to providing a fictionalized but recognizable version 
of an important event in the voter-registration drive of 
the early 1960s. 

Burning recounts the federal investigation into the 
disappearance of three civil rights activists (one Black, 
two white) in a small Mississippi town in 1964. Two 
FBI agents are the protagonists — one being young and 
idealistic (and clumsy, in his Northern ways), the other 
more cynical and knowing about the ways of Southern 
gentility and violence. The local Klan, which overlaps 
in membership and function with the police, is eventu- 
ally brought to justice. There are some Black people in 
the story, too. They suffer, die, grow desperate or an- 
gry, and usually reply to the heroes briefly: “Yes sir,” 
“No sir,” “Don’t know sir.” 

The only conscious, active beings in the tale are 
white — racists and FBI agents. The Black communi- 
ty, while not totally silent, comprises mainly the 
backdrop, an essential plot element perhaps but 
nothing to be confused with a human subject. The 
unmistakable impression is that they lack the free- 
dom to act, as well as the freedom to escape. It is 
true that at one point the community is shown 
marching— in a funeral procession, on the way to 


bury the Black activist, once the bodies have been 
uncovered. 

In the movement for civil rights, as Mississippi 
Burning has it, Blacks were the victims or the benefici- 
aries of white action, the objects of white terrorism or 
compassion. There is no moment when the film reveals 
the drive for voter registration to be a struggle by 
Black people, self-organized and fighting for their own 
emancipation. And in this respect, the movie offers any- 
thing but an historically valid account of the social con- 
flicts in Mississippi in 1964. — Scott McLemee 

• 

This is pot a “movie review.” It is a cry of outrage at 
the perversion of history Hollywood has perpetrated in 
Mississi^fi Burning — carefully covering its flanks with 
an afterword that admits to its fictional character but 
giving credence to its fiction by claiming that the story 
was “inspired” by real events. 

The rewriting of history was two-fold: Never seen for 
one moment was the powerful, spontaneous, creative 
Black revolt that took the whole world by surprise 
when it erupted, not in the North, but in the depths of 
the deep South. Nowhere are the Black masses seen as 
vanguard and not just as “victim.” No wonder Ameri- 
can Civilization on Trial was seized with such joy by 
the freedom fighters to study in the Freedom Schools, 
both South and North. 

But it js not only the revolution, it is the counter- 
revolution that is twisted beyond all recognition. And 
this is the more dangerous of the rewriting Mississippi 
Burning represents. It is not only that the FBI was not 
the “hero.” The Civil Rights Movement knew them as 
the enemy. In the early 1960s, civil rights workers 
heading for the South were routinely given a phone list 
of what people to call if trouble arose. On the top of the 
list was the closest office of the FBI. Incident after inci- 
dent was dutifully reported to them, and time after 
time the FBI proved totally useless. But by 1964 even 
the most naive civil rights worker knew that it wasn’t 
simply that the FBI was “useless,” but that it was on 
the other ride — spying on the movement, disrupting its 
activities, helping the racist powers-that-be. 

No more powerful indictment of this enemy was ever 
written than the front page Editorial by Raya Dunayev- 

(continued on page 11) 
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Philosophic Dialogue 


On Marxist-Humanism’ s view of Hegel 


: ^ lOititbPs note: We continue to receive contributions from 
the readers of News & Letters on Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
1953 “Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes,” published in The Phil- 
osophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism (see ad this 
page). Your participation is welcome in this ongoing discus- 
sion. 

From a Marxist scholar 

Hegel’s view of the endless self-development of the 
Idea and eternal conversion of antagonism into assimi- 
lated contradiction so faithfully expresses capital’s own 
aspirations to immortality as to provide no analysis of 
how antagonism might avoid synthesis and so rupture 
the dialectic of capital as to destroy it. In short, while 
his analysis can sometimes help us understand the 
mechanisms of domination and the processes that would 
have to be broken to end them, his totally self-con- 
tained and unified cosmology fails to provide insight 
into the diverse forces which might not only produce 
such a result but which have the potentiality to con- 
struct a new society. Although I still think reading He- 
gel through Marx can be useful and still refer to him 
when I think doing so might clarify something, I have 
shifted my own activities in other directions. I’m afraid 
I no longer share Dunayevskaya’s 1953 propensity to 
“scurry” to the Logic as she says, in the face of every 
“concrete problem that I meet daily, no matter how mi- 
nor.” 

This said, let me make just a few comments on the 
“1953 letters” as they appeared in News & Letters, No- 
vember, 1988. First, a reservation: Dunayevskaya’s in- 
terpretation in these letters of the relationship between 
vanguard party leaders and the “third layer” does not 
seem to represent the decisive break with Leninist con- 
ceptions of the party which I have always considered to 
be one of the essential conquests of the Johnson-Forest 
Tendency which was carried into the organizations 
which grew out of it (e.g. News and Letters Committees 
and Facing Reality). Indeed, she prefaces the first letter 
by explaining that she will deal exclusively with the 
“dialectic of the vanguard party.” Comments such as 
“the party is the identity or unity of the activity of the 
leadership and the activity of the ranks” or “syllogisti- 
cally speaking, the party is the totality, the mediated 
result of the three layers” are more believable as asser- 
tions of what ought to be than as descriptions of what 
is. It is reminiscent of Luxemburg’s theory of what the 
party should be — more tightly connected to and expres- 
sive of the creativity of the working class — but she did 
not assume this, she sought ways to achieve it. 

SIMILARLY, DUNAYEVSKAYA’S cogitations on 
the distinction between “the immediate of sensuous in- 
tuition” which she associates with the way “the third 
layer lives” and “the internal intuition’ with she associ- 
ates with the way the leader “thinks ” smacks of the 
traditional Leninist attribution of correct perception and 
understanding to the party which alone can mediate the 
relationship between the concrete daily interests of the 
workers and their class interest. The “jamming of these 
two opposites together” into the hypothetical totality of 
the party doesn’t overcome this dichotomy which ap- 
pears, frankly, elitist — more so, perhaps, than was in- 
tended. Nor does hei perception of the possibilities of 
various mediations among the three “layers” resolve the 
very real problems of organization without domination. 
Her realistic outline, in the second letter, of the various 
roles the “vanguard party” has played, from working 
class instrument to destroyer of revolutionism, shows 
how important the issue is, but I’m afraid I don’t see 
that her mining of Hegel has turned up nuggets which 
reveal how the negative roles can be avoided. 


Second, an affirmation: Dunayevskaya’s perception of 
the new society emerging within the old, a perception 
and theoretical position which she shared with others of 
the Correspondence Committees such as C.L.R. James, 
provided her, and them, and us, with an indispensable 
corrective to the Leninist concept of a teleological 
transition managed by the dictatorship of the party. To 
see, as she does, that “the new society.. .is all round us, 
in the lives of the workers...” is both vital and a retour 
aux sources, to Marx’s basic insights into the very possi- 
bility of real revolution. This was, after all, the essential 
message of James and Dunayevskaya’s 1947 work The 
Invading Socialist Society, as its title suggests. Frank- 
ly, I’m not persuaded by her equation of Hegel’s 
“Mind” with “the new society gestating in the old.” Yet, 
my skepticism about this interpretation doesn’t detract 
from my appreciation of the ability to perceive that ges- 
tation. Similarly, the self-development of multiple revo- 
lutionary subjectivities capable of constituting prefigura- 
tions, then spaces and finally, through revolutionary 
rupture, whole systems of new social relations, could I 
suppose, be characterized in terms of “the Idea” freely 
releasing itself, as Hegel says. Certainly the philosophi- 
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cal language he uses such as the “self-determination of 
the Idea” or the “self-bringing forth of liberty” must be 
evocative for and appealing to those of us, such as Du- 
nayevskaya, who self-consciously seek to be sensitive to 
the autonomous activities of the working class strug- 
gling to transform itself into a new society. 

MY RESISTANCE TO Dunayevskaya’s interpretation 
of Hegel’s work as a philosophical expression of the pos- 
sibilities of revolution and liberation derives from the 


way “the” Idea (or “the” Truth) and Hegel’s treatment 
of it, seems to suggest precisely the kind of totalizing 
unity which capital seeks to impose rather than the 
kind of explosion of freedom in difference that Marx 
evokes in the Grundrisse in his discussion of the crisis 
of value — a metaphor and theoretical perspective I find 
more attractive. There certainly was an appreciation, 
among the members of the Johnson-Forest tendency, of 
difference and autonomy within the working class, of 
rank and file and grassroots movements both within the 
factory and without — it was one of the many reasons 
they broke with a Trotskyism that gave only lip service 
to such concerns. However, despite all their fascination 
with it and the respect that I hold for them, Hegel’s 
concept of the Absolute Idea strikes me as more appro- 
priate to an attempt to resubordinate such autonomy 
within the party (as Lenin did) than as a conceptual 
tool to illuminate the possibilities of multiplicity, which 
I think is one of the most pressing tasks facing us. 

— Harry Cleaver 
University of Texas, Austin 

From production workers 

What Raya Dunayevskaya found in the writings of 
the German philosopher Hegel, who traced the develop- 
ment of the Idea of Freedom through history, was the 
vision of a new society. That vision is needed now, more 
than ever, because of the lives working people face: lay- 
offs and plant closings, reductions in wages and benefits, 
increasing rates of work-related injuries and illnesses, 
lack of adequate child care, and the rising costs of hous- 
ing and health care. At the same time, the labor “move- 
ment” has never been in a bigger mess; only 17% of 
workers are organized, and few of them see their unions 
as true workers’ organizations. 

WE DON’T have to live this way if we don’t want to. 
When the companies bring us into factories to work to- 
gether, they create a powerful force for production. 
They can’t do anything without us. We’re the ones who' - 
make these plants run. Nothing moves without us. No 
profit, no production of any kind. That same force — all 
of us together — can also be a powerful force for change. 
We have the power to change things. 

In “The Letter of May 12, 1953” Dunayevskaya wrote 
that, in the post-World War II world, whether we look 
at Russia or the United States, both theoreticians and 
ordinary workers ask the same question: Can man be 
free? “I will return to freedom, and where our age 
proves it has abolished the distinction between theory 
and practice and that which is the preoccupation of the 
theorists freedom out of one-party totalitarianism is the 
preoccupation of the great masses.” 

The Idea of Freedom appears again and again in the 
thoughts and activities of workers throughout the world. 
In “The Letter of May 20, 1953” Dunayevskaya quoted 
Hegel: “When individuals and nations have once got in 
their heads the abstract concept of full-blown liberty, 
there is nothing like it in its uncontrollable strength, 
just because it is the very essence of mind, and that as 
its very actuality.” 

AND AGAIN; “If to be aware of the idea — to be 
aware, that is, that men are aware of freedom as their 
essence, aim and object — is a matter of speculation, , 
still this very idea itself is the actuality of men — not 
something which they have as men, but which they 
are.” 

The “Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes” are about a vision 
of a new society and what it means to be a human 
being. They are not for intellectuals only, but for work- 
ers. We hope other workers will write. 

— B. A- Lastelle and Martin Almora 


Black/Red View 


Women in 1955 bus boycott 


(continued from page 2) 

brazen,” she said, as to raise the question of integrating 
the buses. 

From her own personal experience of having been 
threatened physically and verbally abused by a white 
bus driver when she accidentally sat in one of the ten 
rows of seats reserved for whites only, plus the growing 
number of incidents of Black women being similarly 
treated, Robinson was compelled to conclude that the 
whole system of segregation had to go. 

As Robinson describes it, it was indeed an absurd, 
calculated, humiliating system that caused Black 
women with young children in their arms to hover 
over empty seats reserved for whites only in lurch- 
ing buses driven by racist drivers. It was a system 
which made Black passengers pay their fare at the 
front door of the bus and then race fearfully to enter 
at the rear door before the driver drove off and left 
them. No negotiated respect for Black 'passengers 
could come out of such a system. 

On the eve of Rosa Parks’ arrest, Robinson was con- 
fronted with the futility of her own efforts to reform 
this demeaning segregation. In her Memoir she writes 
that she asked herself out loud when would it end and 
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from “all comers, all voices: As long as Black Ameri- 
cans will allow it.” 

It was at this moment that Jo Ann Gibson Robinson 
made a dramatic connection between her own subjectiv- 
ity and the subjectivity of Montgomery’s Black masses. 
The news of Rosa Parks’ arrest “traveled like wildfire 
into every Black home.” They telephoned each other, 
talked about it on street comers and waited “for some- 
one to do something.” 

Mrs. Robinson understood this waiting tension as an 
unspoken challenge to bus segregation and verbalized it 
in a simple half page leaflet calling for the boycott. She 
took this leaflet, which she calls a “notice,” not only to 
the masses but to the Black leadership who were very 
cautious about supporting a boycott. 

After an apprehensive weekend of doubt, on Mon- 
day, Dec. 5, 1955, Mrs. Robinson’s "little notice” was 
actualized: no Blacks rode the buses, "...they passed 
empty trailed by Vrhite-cSpped cops.” Mrs. Robinson 
compared it to the "Voice of the liberty-seeking colo- 
nists of 1776, the Minutemen of Lexington...” 

The unfolding of that boycott, this self organization of 
Black masses, has come down to us as the birth of the 
Civil Rights Movement. 

Mrs. Robinson, in her story of that historic unfolding, 
makes no attempt to give it a “theoretical analysis.” 
Put sjae dqes rppogpize plat nothing would (Chapge, the 
j spgre$4^<i t\M? if jtjre passes yfrq f^dy,to 

overturn it. Thus we learn in her Memoir the boycott 
was not a preacher’s show, but the show of 45,000 Black 
Montgomerians, the show of all Black Americans and 
freedom-loving people. 


From a writer in Italy 

Dunayevskaya’s 1953 Letters cleared up some ques- 
tions I had about her recent writings, especially her 
Rosa Luxemburg book (Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution), in 
which it had seemed to me she was at times proposing 
a reformist theory of gradual transformation instead of 
her usual dialectical, revolutionary theory. I now see 
that the dialectic is continually in action to create a 
transformation in society. 

The decisions we make here and now will determine 
whether the social and economic changes and political 
organization in a future society will have as their base 
the humanist values that will give us personal free- 
dom — or whether the society will continue to enforce 
old laws and customs. Each person has a role in creat- 
ing the new society, no matter how “humble” his social 
position. On the job and in one’s discussions with oth- 
ers, one can influence and direct the path towards a 
new and human society. The roots of the new society 
are in the making light, no.w. ‘‘Internalization”, jneans 
that every .person should, accept personal responsibility. 

Raya explains this, I believe, when she writes of 
“Others,” in the 1953 Letters. Who are the others? The 
“leaders” or those who support them? I think of my ex- 
perience with the small Leftist groups in Italy where 
people, who belong to one group or another, go to dem- 
onstrations, sit for endless hours around tables to talk 
about the revolution, and after their failures give all the 
.fault jo the leyjers .apg |hejn errors,., That jljpesj^iot 
Jlie ,leadjer| po^.toj pfame { ^tmy^jseat, fl^eir 
supporters as irresponsible children, while the workers 
are just people one talks about as a class but with 
whom one hardly has anything to do personally. 

— Margaret Effingham 
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ln>person report: Mexico in crisis and revolt 


(continued from page 1) 

“The union is like a trampoline. If you’re part of the state, 
you’re not going to fight the state.” 

Over and over again the economic crisis, the struggle 
to just survive became the center of discussion: 

A printing worker: “Salaries are low for all workers, 
skilled or unskilled, unless you have a high-level govern- 
ment job. I’ve worked for this publishing house for 15 
years, and I have to work 14 hours to earn the price of 
one of our books. Mexico shouldn’t pay the foreign debt, 
because we need the money here to live on. Everyone 
knows Cdrdenas [opposition Presidential candidate last 
fall] won the election but the PRI [Institutional Revolu- 
tionary Party — ruling party for 60 years in Mexico] 
fixed the figures. No one voted for the PRI because of the 
economic crisis.” 

A young radical economics teacher: “The economic cri- 
sis is so bad that most people are struggling just to sur- 
vive, working ten hours a day. The Cdrdenas movement 
brought out much fervor. Workers seized highways and 
city halls. The oil workers union and street vendors sup- 
ported Cdrdenas. The campaign caused discussions on 
technological development, the world market, imperialism. 
Now there are movements within many of the government- 
controlled unions for democratization as well as demands 
for pay increases. But the Left all gave up their principles 
to join Cdrdenas.” 

A professor at giant UNAM (National Autonomous 
University of Mexico): “Cdrdenas is not the only mass 
movement. The urban poor people’s movement and rural 
organizations have hundreds of thousands of members. 
The economic crisis has lowered everyone’s standard of 
living. In the countryside, many people are dying of mal- 
nutrition. ” 

WORKING WOMEN’S MOVEMENT 

Perhaps the most profound changes occurring within 
Mexico today are those among the women, especially 
the working class women of the poor colonias (neighbor- 
hoods). 

You climb the stairs of an old building only a couple 
--of blocks off the Zocalo, and you are suddenly in the 
midst of a discussion of women from CONAMUP 
(Women’s Network of the Urban Poor People’s Move- 
ment). They meet weekly to report on the activities 
that are occurring in their colonias. 

Two of the women come out to speak to us: “In the 
colonias, most of the time it is the women who are at 
home. We are the ones who need the services such as 
water and electricity because we are traditionally relegat- 
ed to housework. So as women, we need to learn how to 
confront the problems of the colonia. ” 

The second woman gave a wonderfully concrete ex- 
pression to the word democracy that both the ruling 
party and the opposition often have on their lips: “The 
women have discussed democracy from three points of 
view: democracy in the home, at the level of the mass or- 
ganization and democracy in the government. In the home, 
women should have the right to decide what they want to 
do with their bodies and how many children they should 
have. If they want to do the work of bearing and raising 
children or if they don’t want to do the work. They should 
be consulted. It should not be seen as their daily life that 
they have to reproduce generation after generation just be- 
cause they are women.” [See page 2 for story of the evic- 
tion of the women’s center] 

A few days later these women of CONAMUP joined 
close to 10,000 women for a magnificent march and ral- 
ly for International Women’s Day, March 8. The colonia 
women had come to participate in the hundreds, indeed 
thousands. In poor clothes, often carrying babies or with 
children in hand, they marched down Reforma toward 
the Zocalo. Slogans demanded the right to abortion, 
jobs with dignity. Chants were far-ranging, calling for a 
new nation and for liberation. 

DIALOGUE ON MARXIST-HUMANISM 

It was while participating in these kind of demon- 
strations and hearing many voices from the other Mexi- 
co, that we had a chance to discuss the ideas of Marx- 
ist-Humanism. One reason for coming to Mexico City 
was to arrange for new editions of Raya Dunayevska- 
ya’s works in Spanish, which would include two of her 
1980s essays translated into Spanish for the first time. 
It certainly is no accident that it is in Latin America, in 
Mexico, that all three of her major books — Marxism 
and Freedom, Philosophy and Revolution and Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philos- 
ophy of Revolution — have already been translated and 
published. 

As the new editions were being arranged we had a 
chance to talk about our ideas to a wide variety of au- 
diences. This began with the daily Left press in Mexico 
which both granted us interviews and gladly accepted 
articles discussing Marxist- Humanism. 

It was the openness to ideas, to a dialogue, from so 
many areas within Mexico, which we found tremendous- 
ly exciting. At several departments within the major 
universities in Mexico City we were able to speak in 
classes and in conferences. We were greeted with ani- 
mated discussions on the meaning of Marxist-Human- 
ism, on whether Marx spoke to revolutions in the Third 
World and in particular to Latin America, on what 
’might be pathways to work out non-elitist forms of or- 
ganization, on ways to halt the souring of revolutions 
after the conquest of power. 

Everywhere people were interested in hearing of the 
“other U.S.,”' of those Who did not support the Reagan- 
ism of the 1980s that has had such a devastating effect 
on Latin America. 

This is no-small point. For so dong it has . been the 


U.S. which has imposed an economic-political-military 
“solution” upon Latin America. In the 1980s the huge 
Latin American debt — now over $400 billion dollars — 
has kept Latin America as an indentured servant, pri- 
marily bound to the U.S., and has meant devastation of 
much of the region, an absolute drop in the standard of 
living of the Latin American masses. 

In fact it has been the great fear of revolt, as in “sta- 
ble” Venezuela, indeed fear of full revolution within 
Latin America, that has finally made the Bush adminis- 
tration put forth a “new” economic plan, the Brady 
Plan, to reduce the debt that Latin America owes the 
banks and governments of the West. 

"OTHER” IN LATIN AMERICA 

And yet among many of the Latin American com- 
paneros and companeras we spoke with there was a 
great desire to communicate with this other “second” 
U.S. seeking a separation from Reaganism and Bush 
abroad and at home. In hearing from U.S. revolutionar- 
ies, one section of our presentation on the Philosophic 
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Moment of Marxist- Humanism was of special interest — 
our discussion of the concept of “Other.” 

“Other” has been a crucial concept within Latin 
America, for Latin America has always been “Other” 
for the capitalist world, especially the United States, 
while for Latin America, the U.S. has been “Other.” 
When we discussed “Other” not alone as outside, as en- 
emy, or as exploiter, but within a revolutionary move- 
ment, and thus part of both a human revolutionary sub- 
ject and a philosophic category on the pathway to liber- 
ation — it struck a special resonance for a Latin 
American audience. 

We stress Latin American audience because to 
travel and speak in Mexico is to realize what an in- 
ternational center Mexico City is for the activities 
and ideas of freedom that are present in all of Latin 
America. Among those we had the opportunity to 
talk with were women and men from Chile and Co- 
lumbia, Brazil and Guatemala. 

Indeed, it was with a group of Guatemalans who pub- 
lish a magazine called Otra Guatemala (Other Guate- 
mala) that we had one of our most important discus- 
sions on the concept of “Other” as a dimension of 
freedom activities and freedom ideas: “We are called 
Otra Guatemala because there is the official Guatemala 
of the governing class and then there are the mass strug- 
gles of indigenous people, students, Christians, workers 
and women. ' Otra Guatemala’ also refers to the Guatema- 
la we hope will exist one day, and to the Guatemala that 
is emerging now. There is much repression that seeks to 
destroy the history of these new forces. Guatemala is a 
closed, exclusive society in its government and wealth. We 
don’t want to be a part of this society which so often de- 
stroys indigenous people by ‘incorporating’ them. We face 
a process of construction, of wanting, of building toward 
permanence.” 

In face of what the U.S. under Bush is continuing to 
do in Latin America— continuing the funding of the con- 
tras in Central America, continuing and working out 
new racist immigration policies and activities against 
the people of both Central America and Mexico (and 
these in concert with the Salinas’ government in coordi- 
nating border patrol sweeps!) — we want to end by shar- 
ing what to us was a most exciting and revealing part of 
our trip. This was our opportunity to have a relation- 
ship with the other Mexico and an interchange on the 
Ideas of Marxist-Humanism with one very special audi- 
ence in one of the very poorest, and at the same time, 
most creative colonias in Mexico City. 

COLONIA FELIPE ANGELES 

On the outskirts of Mexico City lies the very small 
colonia of Felipe Angeles. It is a colonia created by a 


land seizure in 1983. Thirty-five families live there, in 
shacks of corrugated tin and piled-up stones with dirt 
floors. At Saturday meetings they decide how to run 
the colonia, and at Monday meetings the women work 
out additional projects which include campaigns for 
child care facilities, communal kitchens, water — the en- 
tire colonia has only one faucet, and it is working only 
part of the day. 

We had met one of the women from the colonia who 
took us around to show us the conditions. And then se- 
veral women and children gathered in a community 
building. “The land seizure was the 18th of June, at four 
in the afternoon. It wasn’t so much started by the people 
who had been preparing for two months, as it was by the 
many women who arrived with blankets, pieces of plastic 
and cardboard— whatever they could find. They brought 
their children because they had no place to leave them. 
The idea wets just to set ourselves up here. The majority of 
those who were roughed up in the process were women.” 

This small piece of land, with terrible conditions, with 
devastating impoverishment of its residents, is at the 
same time a place of such passion and creativity. They 
have suffered the kidnapping and torture of two stu- 
dents who helped them in the land seizure. One re- 
turned, the other has disappeared and may be dead. 

Several of the women were tremendously excited to 
hear about our paper and our ideas and made connec- 
tions between their fight and all of Mexico, indeed, all 
countries. They wanted us to return to attend one of 
their Saturday meetings. 

Thus it was that on March 18 — the 118th anniversary 
of the Paris Commune and the 51st anniversary of the 
expropriation of U.S. oil interests in Mexico (a day 
Raya Dunayevskaya experienced in 1938, living in Mexi- 
co, and wrote about in the Mexican introduction to 
Marxism and Freedom) — we returned to Colonia Felipe 
Angeles. There were 50 men, women and children as- 
sembled in their simple shack meeting hall that day. 
They asked to hear what a North American had to say. 
We spoke briefly about Marxist-Humanism about the 
relation of struggle and philosophy. And then one after 
another, the women we had spoken with the week be- 
fore added their own words of solidarity between us. 
One older woman spoke for all of us: “All governments 
only tell you what they want you to know. No one hears 
about the poverty. Here many think all the people in the 
U.S. and Europe are the ones impoverishing Mexico and 
killing us. But we in these movements know this is not 
true. Even in the U.S. there are people who are very poor. 
There are people who are also struggling like us, and only 
by face-to-face dialogue, without any interference by the 
politicians, can we know that we are all human and have 
the same needs and failures and desires to form a more 
united, more human, more sensible future, and to live in 
peace.” ' ■ ' 

| Undocumented fight back\ 

Los Angeles, Cal. — The deadline has now passed 
in the limited amnesty program for undocumented 
workers in the U.S. Now it is harder than ever for re- 
cent immigrants from Mexico and Central America, flee- 
ing poverty and persecution at home, to find work here. 
According to Fr. Michael Kennedy, a priest involved in 
the sanctuary movement, five years ago undocumented 
workers reported problems of employer abuse and ex- 
ploitation approximately twice a month. Now reports 
have increased to 20 a week — sometimes 20 in one day. 

A typical report is that of Martin Hidalgo, who 
agreed to work at a bookstore for one-half of the mini- 
mum wage. When he later learned his rights and de- 
manded full pay, the manager refused and commented 
that Hidalgo was lucky to be working anywhere. 

There is Concepcion Paredes, who worked for sev- 
en months as a family’s housekeeper and babysitter, 
sometimes working up to 13 hours a day, and fre- 
quently working on her day off without pay. When 
she asked for her money, her boss insisted that she 
didn’t owe her anything. Paredes sought legal help, 
but the judge closed the case when the boss offered 
to pay her $700 of the $4000 actually owed. 

Three men who worked two days for a pizza chain 
were paid only in pizzas; and the worst abuses are in 
the hundreds of small sweatshops of the garment indus- 
try. When there’s no work at all, life on the street 
means prostitution and selling drugs. 

Throughout the city, undocumented men wait in 
groups on street comers, hoping to be offered at least a 
day of work. In January, City Councilwoman Joan 
Flores proposed a law prohibiting them from soliciting 
for work. On Feb. 1, 100 day-laborers held a protest 
against the implementation of such a law as “closing 
the doors on us. First it was the Simpson-Rodino law, 
which put us out of the factory onto the street to look 
for work, and now they want to take that from us.” 

On Feb. 16, culminating a campaign of police harass- 
ment, 50 day-laborers were made by police to get down 
on their knees for “blocking the sidewalk.” Forty were 
taken into police custody, many kept up to 27 hours. 

On Feb. 20, 300 demonstrators held another protest 
in front of the main police station, with the support 
of human rights groups from the sanctuary move- 
ment. Some of those who had been arrested spoke up 
and demanded to be treated with human dignity. 

This is a moment when the intentions and content of 
U.S. capitalism, and the faces of its guardians, the po- 
lice ’and the immigration officers, become clear. Yet 
even in the most oppressive moments, our undocument- 
ed friends are finding the strength to project their 
vqjees and ideas. — Ana Maillon 
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Fight bill to militarize education 


by Sheila Fuller 

Recently, another retrogressionist attack on youth 
and education has been made by the National Service 
Act. Proposed by Sam Nunn, Democratic chairman of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee, it requires any- 
one who applies for financial aid — grants and loans — to 
work for the U.S. government and/or join the military 
for two years in order to be considered for aid. After 
two years of such work, with the sub-minimum wage of 
$400 a month, we will supposedly receive a maximum of 
$20,000, or $24,000 if the two-year service has been done 
for the military. 

This bill is a legalization of forced labor, another rac- 
ist and exploitative move to deprive Black and working- 
class youth of a college education, and a further militar- 
ization of American education. We have seen that trend 
toward militarization in Reaganism’s retrogressionist 
drive, which continues with the Bush administration. 
Human needs and creativities are not the priorities; war 
preparations are. 

Even now, financial aid has been cut to the bone. 
Most students have experienced its effects personally, or 
see the enormous decline in Black and Latino students’ 
enrollment on campuses. Today, the only “option” 
available to most youth is a dead-end job or the mili- 
tary. 

One young Black graduate student at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois told me: "This bill is ridiculous. It is 
another Reaganite attempt to indoctrinate U.S. stu- 
dents into current military policies. Even now, the 
requirements for financial aid are very stringent. 
This bill would not only e limin ate poor students but 
it will also keep only those who fit into the needs of 
military technology or corporate structures. 

“I have had many friends who dropped out of school 
and joined the army. Even those students who are in 
school and are getting financial aid are desperate. You 
have to work part-time or full-time. You are forced to 
major in an area such as business or engineering in 
which you can get a job. You take only the required 
classes for your major and nothing that challenges your 
mind. And if you don’t graduate in four years, you lose 
your financial aid. At my school, the number of Black 
students has dropped by 50 % because of aid cuts.” 


‘Mississippi Burning’ 


(continued from page 8) 

skaya in the December, 1964 issue of N&L, entitled “J. 
Edgar Hoover and Civil Rights.” Written after Hoover 
had vented his spleen in a venomous attack on Rev. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., whom he had dared to call 
“the most notorious liar in the country,” the Editorial 
made clear this was no means only a personal vendetta: 

“As against his vitriolic attack on Rev. King, Hoover 
singled out for praise none other than the racist Gover- 
nor of that magnolia jungle, the state of Mississippi: 7 
cannot speak in too high terms of his (Paul Johnson’s) 
maturity.” This considered judgment of the ruler of a 
state where they get away, literally, with murder very 
nearly every day of the year... 

Thus, the SNCC (Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee) organ in Atlanta, Ga. The Student Voice, 
spoke out editorially: “The FBI under Hoover has 
come to mean an organization that stands and watches 
as Negroes are beaten in Selma, Ala., because it is an 
‘ investigatory agency. ’ The FBI under Hoover has come 
mean ‘the man’ and the police state to Southern Neg- 
roes.” 

The last scene of Mississippi Burning shows us a 
graveyard where a headstone stands half demolished. 
All one can read are two lines: “1964 — Not Forgotten.” 
Is that, too, a lie? Have the 25 years since 1964 so 
erased the true history of that bloody struggle that such 
a total distortion can pass for a “fictionalized” version 
“inspired” by the real events of the murder of Andrew 
Goodman, James Chaney and Michael Schwerner? 

— Olga Domanski 
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Another young college student told me: “This bill is a 
crushing blow against middle-and lower-class students 
who are getting the squeeze on everything. I do get fi- 
nancial aid but had to register for the draft in order to 
be eligible for it. One of my friends at school joined the 
army to go to school, but he was horrified by the vio- 
lence and the combat training. The way the army ser- 
geants break you down mentally, makes you feel that 
you are nothing. What makes me mad is that in our 
high school, army and navy recruiters were always 
around to tell you about the military, but you had to 
struggle to get information about college. To this day, I 
get calls from army recruiters every few months.” 

These students are expressing the rage of many 
American youth toward the U.S. government’s denial of 
our right to education and its attempt to control our 
minds. This month, students at several campuses 
around the country have scheduled the third annual 
Day of Action against cuts in education. Opposition to 
the National Service Act will be prominent at these 
protests. And I hope that we can schedule protests 
against this bill at many other campuses as well. When 
this bill is part of the continuing retrogressonist drive of 
Reaganism on all aspects of life, it becomes crucial to 
fight it by battling the whole ideological pollution of 
Reaganism. 



Students demonstrate at the main administra- 
tion building of Howard University in Washing- 
ton, D.C., protesting the election of Lee Atwa- 
ter, Republican National Committee chairman, 
to the Howard board of trustees. 


Nationwide marches vs. 

Los Angeles, Cal. — On Saturday, March 18, 
about 3,000 people marched through downtown to pro- 
test the U.S. government’s continued support for the re- 
pressive government of El Salvador. This was simulta- 
neous with demonstrations in New York, Washington, 
D.C., Chicago and other cities. On the following Mon- 
day 100 people successfully shut down an armed serv- 
ices recruiting office in' Hollywood to protest both cur- 
rent military advisers and the possibility of U.S. troops 
being sent to El Salvador. 

While solidarity activists have kept up continuous op- 
position to U.S. participation in that 10-year-long count- 
er-revolution which has cost the lives of 70,000 Salva- 
dorans, this protest was marked by a vehement, desper- 
ate rage at this government’s stubborn rejection of all 
recent efforts by Central Americans to end the war. 
The U.S. government, after arrogantly dismissing the 
Arias and Eskipoulos agreements which sought to de-es- 
calate outside intervention, now also dismisses the rebel 
FMLN’s offer to lay down their arms if they are per- 
mitted to enter the political process of the country. 

The rally drew hundreds of youth, with vigorous 
contingents from every major college campus in 
Southern California. One young woman said, "I’m 
sick of this government trying to boss other coun- 
tries around, especially as, at the same time, they 
neglect the poor in this country.” 

That must have been the sentiment of all present, as 
the audience cheered when Ron Kovick, a paralyzed 
Vietnam veteran, cried out that “all American foreign 
policy is driven by big money and privilege.. .our fight 
isn’t only for the people of El Salvador; it’s for the 
Black people in South Africa, it’s for the poor of South 
Central Los Angeles!” - 

Now, in face of the victory of the treacherous 
ARENA party in the fraudulent “elections,” let us keep 
high our activism and our thinking for the self-determi- 
nation of the Salvadoran people and ourselves. 

— Karl Armstrong 

• 

Chicago, III. — On a damp, chilly day 1,000 people 
marched on icy sidewalks here demonstrating against 
U.S. policy ip ; EJ1 j$alYpdor. Above all, we came, out, tq , 
protest U.S. complicity in the war waged' by the rulers 
of that country against the people. 

The march started at the Tribune Tower, where that 
infamous newspaper was blasted for its biased coverage 
that never fully reports the terrorism and massacres 
perpetrated by the right-wing death squads. A few days 
earlier, someone had stuffed some newspaper vending 
machines with replicas of the Tribune — only with the 
.banner headline “U.S. at War .in ,K1 Salvador,” with the 
! truth about that war and information on the march. 

We marched to the National Guard Armory to 
protest the use of National Guard troops to help the 
murderous regime with "construction” projects: - 
Suddenly, twkr p6fi6emen rushed into the crowd and 


Youth in Revolt 


by Franklin Dmitryev 

Black athletes began a boycott of Water Valley 
(Miss.) High School after several white students waved 
Confederate flags during a Black history program Feb. 
27. After hearing complaints from dozens of Black stu- 
dents and parents, officials closed the school the follow- 
ing week, but did not even suspend all of the racist stu- 
dents. 

* * * 

Most Indian- and Inuk-operated elementary and high 
schools in Canada closed on March 22 as students, 
teachers and staff rallied to protest a new federal policy 
on financial aid to Native Canadian college students. 
The new policy cuts off students after four years (or 
less) and limits the total amount of aid given per year. 

* * * 

Students at Pennsylvania State University held a se- 
ries of protests in February and March, responding to 
continual racist incidents there. In one incident, 10 
white men yelling racial slurs, attacked five Black wom- 
en and tried to abduct one of them. 

* * * 

Still angry over the police killing of a student and a 
campus worker in February, students played an impor- 
tant part in the Feb. 27-March 1 revolt in Venezuela 
sparked by government-mandated price increases. Con- 
fronted by doubled bus fares, students and other pas- 
sengers barricaded streets and burned buses, inspiring a 
nationwide uprising in which stockpiled food was expro- 
priated by the impoverished masses. The social-demo- 
cratic government sent in troops, which killed hundreds, 
injured thousands and detained many others. 

* * * 

A multi-racial coalition of New York University Law 
School students has been holding sit-ins and rallies that 
they intend to continue until their demands for a better 
climate for minority group members are met. Their 
eleven demands include establishing a committee to in- 
vestigate racial bias, a detailed affirmative action plan 
for students and faculty, and new courses taking up 
race relations. 

* * * 

A five-day sit-in was held by students at Sarah Law- 
rence College in New York in March. The students won 
commitments by the school to increase minority faculty 
hiring and “Afro-American and other multi-cultural” 
courses. 

U.S. war in El Salvador 

roughly dragged two young women away. They had 
been arrested for placing stickers on the Armory 
building. Later, more people were arrested for sit- 
ting down on Michigan Avenue and blocking traffic. 

Many anti-Bush chants were voiced. The mood of 
most of the people I spoke with was total defiance, and 
most agreed that nothing short of a revolution in the 
U.S. will stop this government from trying to crush 
freedom movements throughout Latin America, and 
that by revolution we didn’t mean ending up with an- 
other Russia or Cuba. None of this, however, came out 
in the speeches. — Participant 

A Canadian death sentence 

Ontario, Canada — Minnie Sutherland was a 40- 
year-old visually-impaired Cree woman who worked at 
an Ottawa community centre. She died in a hospital ten 
days after being hit by a car New Year’s Eve in the 
downtown bar strip area of Hull, Quebec, just across 
the river from Ottawa, Ontario. 

A recent inquest revealed the racist procedures of the 
Hull and Ottawa police forces which resulted in Min- 
nie’s death. The jury heard from Minnie’s cousin, Joyce 
Wesley, how Hull police dragged Minnie from the mid- 
dle of the road where the accident occurred and ignored 
bystanders who told them there had been an accident 
and an ambulance should be called. 

Earlier, a witness testified that he had driven the 
women back to Ottawa. He said Minnie did not appear 
well and once in Ottawa he stopped and called 911 for 
help. Enter Ottawa constable Sabrina Comeanu who 
checked Minnie and found the odor of alcohol on her 
breath. The ambulance arrived and, instead of following 
police procedure and taking the victim to the hospital, 
placed her in the back of the police car to be taken to a 
detox centre. , . 

Asked at this point what official procedure is in 
such a situation, the constable admitted in the in- 
quest that standard procedure is, "you should bring 
her to hospital from the scene...if the person is un- 
conscious and cannot be, awakened,” Instead, Minnie 
was taken to a detox ■, centre where she was refused 
admittance because she could not walk. Finally she 
was taken to hospital but it was three days before 
the hospital was told that Minni e had been hit by a 
car. 

Many people are just now beginning to understand 
that in Canada the most blatant forms of racism victim- 
ize native peoples. If a person fits an image regardless 
of the situation they will receive inferior treatment ge- 
1 cordingly. In Minnie’s case: it i was' because she Was an! 
Indian who smelled of alcohol; had she been a white 
bag lady it probably would have been similar. Had she 
been the white mayor of. Ottawa or Hull she, probably 
would be alive today. — Correspondent 
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Rightist gains reveal West 


s crisis 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

Three events so far in 1989 have already placed Ger- 
many at the center of the crisis of West European capi- 
talism. In January in West Berlin and then in March in 
the Frankfurt area, neo-Nazi parties scored unprece- 
dented returns in local West German elections. In Feb- 
ruary, the Pentagon revealed that Reagan and Bush 
had developed plans in late 1988 to deploy a whole new 
set of nuclear missiles in Germany. In March, Social 
Democrat (SPD)-Green Party coalitions took office in 
both Frankfurt and West Berlin, posing the possibility 
of a nationwide shift away from the conservative Chris- 
tian Democrats, who have been in power throughout 
the Reagan era. 

Massive Budapest march 

Tens of thousands of Hungarians marched in Buda- 
pest on March 15, the date commemorating the start of 
the 1848 Revolution against Austrian domination which 
was suppressed only after the Russian Tsar sent troops 
to help Austria crush the revolt. 

This year the Communist Party (CP) government of 
Koroly Grosz returned the historic date to its previous 
place as the national day of independence. Where in 
past years demonstrators were attacked on March 15, 
this time schools and shops were closed, and the Party 
and military joined in the observances. 

However, an opposition coalition broke off to hold 
their own commemoration and some 30,000 people par- 
ticipated. By the time demonstrators marched back to 
the statue of Kossuth, hero of 1848, their numbers had 
swelled to 100,000. As one participant expressed the 
meaning of March 15 for 1989, “Our background was 
and is 1956.” 

The massiveness of the demonstrations suggest the 
depth of dissatisfaction in Hungary, and the unease the 
rulers must feel. Within the CP, a debate has surfaced 
with some now calling 1956 a “popular revolt” as op- 
~*posed to the official line of ‘counter-revolution.” 

In February, government statistics officially demol- 
ished the myth of “goulash” Communism in Hungary, 
when it was reported that at least 25% of the people 
live in poverty. That month the government also raised 
basic food prices 40%, and the cost of medicine shot up 
82%! At present, 15,000 workers — and probably many 
more — are “officially” unemployed. The planned shut 


The neo-Nazi election returns are not merely local. In 
Berlin and Frankfurt, two very different cities, they 
polled 7% of the vote. Even more serious, several of 
these outright fascists will now automatically take seats 
in the national parliament in Bonn, the first time this 
has happened since World War II. 

The neo-Nazis, some of whose leaders are former SS 
officers, have centered their campaign around anti-for- 
eigner racism. Today, four million out of West Germ- 
any’s 60 million people are foreigners, many of them 
Turkish immigrant workers or political refugees. They 
have become a target of physical and verbal racist at- 
tacks as well as police and government harassment. The 
“moderate” Christian Democrats have not separated 
themselves in any serious way from the centerpoint of 
the neo-Nazi anti-foreigner campaign, and have tried in- 
stead to compete with them in anti-foreigner hysteria. 

Even the Left victories in Frankfurt and Berlin 
could be seen in the context of an overall move to 
the Right. The Green Party of 1989 is dominated by a 


South Korean strikes 



South Koreans protested in Seoul, March 12, 
against a government suppression of labor. 


"realo” wing that, while so far continuing to Counter 
the anti-foreigner rhetoric on the Right with street 
demonstrations, has become increasingly similar in 
its overall policies to the SPD and the liberals, com- 
mitted to managing rather than fundamentally alter- 
ing West German capitalism. 

Thus, former 1968 French student leader Daniel 
Cohn-Bendit, then an “anarcho-Marxist,” has today 
moved toward social democracy to the point where, as a 
key “realo” Green in Frankfurt, he will become head of 
“culture” in the new SPD government there. The 
“realo” Greens have accepted every condition laid down 
by SPD leaders in order to enter these new “coalitions.” 

But the terrain to the Left of the Greens is not with- 
out its problems either. One point of attraction for 
youth alienated by the Greens’ moderation is the so- 
called Autonomen. Centered in Berlin’s Kreuzberg dis- 
trict, these groupings engage in such “revolutionary” ac- 
tions as looting and attacking counter-cultural restau- 
rants and theaters which do not pay them “taxes.” 

On May Day, 1988, Autonomen were briefly joined 
by working-class and Turkish residents of Kreuzberg 
in pitched battles with 800 of Berlin’s notorious riot 
police, who had invaded and brutalized the whole 
neighborhood in response to the firebombing of twd ; 
police cars by youths. A few days earlier. Autono- 
men had covered the city with Rosa Luxemburg’s fa- 
mous words: "The revolution is magnificent, every- 
thing else is bilge.” But they are more an indicator 
of the level of youth alienation from the system than 
a serious challenge to it. With such disarray on the 
Left, and the rise of the neo-Nazi Right, the defeat of 
the Christian Democrats in national elections would 
hardly usher in a new era in any positive sense. 

Meanwhile Bush and the Pentagon grind forward 
with their plans to bring new mobile short-range nucle- 
ar weapons into Germany in the 1990s. These “modern- 
ized” missiles will have a range of 280 miles, just under 
the limit allowed by the current disarmament treaties 
signed by Reagan and Gorbachev. From U.S. Senator 
Sam Nunn to West German Chancellor Helmut Kohl, 
however, other leaders figures are wary of the new mis- 
siles, while supporting them of course “in principle.” 
They fear resurgence of the mass anti-nuke movement. 

Martial law in Tibet 


down of state enterprises this year will throw many 
more into unemployment lines. 

For the first time since it came to power, the CP gov- 
ernment has begun to institute unemployment benefits. 
Even the previously docile official union federation has 
demanded to negotiate a higher minimum wage, as 
workers struggle to keep up a human living standard. 

Ongoing protest in Haiti 

Strikes, demonstrations and other actions continue 
against Haiti’s latest military ruler, General Prosper Av- 
ril. While two general strikes called in 1989 did not gain 
the near-unanimous support the November, 1988 one 
did, this was due more to divisions within the move- 


On March 20, South Korean president General Roh 
Tae Woo cancelled a planned referendum on his rule, 
blaming his change of mind on current strikes by work- 
ers and student protests. A week earlier, striking trans- 
port workers halted the Seoul subways until police 
forced them back to work, and 10,000 students and 
workers demonstrated in support of striking Hyundai 
shipyard workers. The Hyundai workers stopped the 
company from reopening in mid-February, after a two- 
month strike and lock out. 

Workers at the Samsung Heavy Industries shipyard 
and machinery plants have shut down operations in 
their strike over winning union recognition. Samsung is 
the only remaining conglomerate that has so far held 
out against recognizing the independent union the work- 


♦ ment against Avril — between the Left and the liberal-re- 
formist elements — than to a lessening of popular feeling 
against tie regime. Even the New York Times asked 
recently (Feb. 26, 1989) if present developments “recall 
the storm that brought down the dictatorship of Jean- 
Claude Duvalier in 1986.” 

On March 4, a demonstration by the Committee of 
Revolutionary Unemployed was brutally attacked by 
the police. The same day, a nationwide peasant wom- 
en’s conference drew 400 people. 


ers have demanded. At Motorola, a bitter and often 
bloody conflict over union recognition and improved 
benefits and working conditions is not over. 

At the huge Daewoo shipyards, workers have rejected 
a concession package supported by the government, to 
keep wages low and lay off thousands of workers. In the 
past two years, Daewoo’s profits have sunk and its 
debts risen. Daewoo workers have rejected plans by 
company and some union leaders who propose they pay 
the price with a no-strike pledge and wage freeze. 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an organization of 
Marxist-Humanists that stands for the abolition of 
capitalism, whether in its private property form as in 
the U.S., or its state property form, as in Russia or 
China. We stand for the development of new human 
relations, what Marx first called a new Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcat strikes against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — ac- 
tivities which signaled a new movement from practice 
that was itself a form of theory. News & Letters was 
created so that the voices of revolt from below could 
be heard unseparated from the articulation of a phil- 
osophy of liberation. We have organized ourselves into 
a committee form of organization rather than any eli- 
tist party “to lead.” 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-87), founder of the body 
of ideas of Marxist- Humanism, became Chairwoman 
of the National Editorial Board and National Chair- 
woman of the Committees from its founding to 1987. 
Charles Denby (1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Jour- 
nal, became editor of the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works Marxism and Freedom...from 
1776 until Today; Philosophy and Revolution: from 
Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao and Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Phil- 
osophy of Revolution spell out the philosophic 


pound of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as Amer- 
ican Civilization on Trial concretizes it on the Ameri- 
can scene and shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. These works challenge post-Marx 
Marxists to return to 'Marx’s Marxism. 

The new visions of the future that Dunayevskaya 
left us in her work from the 1940s to the 1980s are 
rooted in her rediscovery of Marx’s Marxism in its 
original form as a “new Humanism” and in her re-cre- 
ation of that philosophy for our age as “Marxist-Hu- 
manism.” The development of the Marxist- Humanism 
of Dunayevskaya is recorded in the documents on mi . 
crofilm and open to all under the title The Raya Du- 
nayevskaya Collection — Manrist-H umanism : A Half 
Century of its World Development, on deposit at the 
Wayne State University Archives of Labor and Urban 
Affairs in Detroit, Michigan. 

News and Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for our time. In 
opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploitative so- 
ciety, we participate in all class and freedom struggles, 
nationally and internationally. As our Constitution 
states: “It is our aim. ..to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other minorities, women, 
youth and those intellectuals who have broken with 
the ruling bureaucracy of both capital and labor.” We 
do not separate mass activities from the activity of 
thinking. Send for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 


On the eve of the 30th anniversary of the massive 
1959 uprising, new riots broke out in Tibet against their 
Chinese overlords, March 5. Shouting “independence for 
Tibet,” the demonstrators, including Buddhist monks 
and nuns, clashed with police. At least 12 people were 
killed on the first day. Virtually every Chinese-owned 
shop in the old quarter of Lhasa, the capitol, was ran- 
sacked. Since 1987, when a new round of independence 
protests broke out, Tibetans have been massively bru- 
talized, tortured and killed by Chinese authorities. 

Still more ominously, on March 8 China admitted of- 
ficially that it, had put Tibet under martial law, deploy- 
ing thousands of heavily armed troops. By this time, 
when Tibet was sealed off from the world, at least 75 
people had been killed. 

Philippines repression 

Three years after the fall of Marcos in the Philip- 
pines, the Aquino regime is moving further and further 
to the Right, and away from the promises made in 1986. 
This was seen last fall in the signing of another treaty 
to keep the huge U.S. bases in place until 1991. But the 
signs are found not only in those major events, but also 
in the daily poverty and repression that is the lot of the 
Filipino masses. From student and worker strikes to ru- 
ral rebellion, resistance continues to the U.S.-backed 
capitalist system. 

Recently, the Task Force Detainees of the Philip- 
pines, a human right group, released some shocking fig- 
ures on repression during the Aquino era. They rev- 
ealed that 1987 and 1988 levels of “salvaging” (brutal 
death squad type killings) and disappearances of activ- 
ists have begun to approach those of the Marcos years, 
after having sharply declined in 1986. Over 500 salvag- 
ings and 160 disappearances have taken place since 
1986! In the same period, over 10,000 people have been 
arrested and tortured for political reasons. 

Attempt to end the intifada 

The so-called Baker plan for Middle East peace, cou- 
pled with George Bush’s plans to personally get in- 
volved, may be in the end an even more serious attack 
on the Palestinian movement than the earlier implaca- 
ble hostility of the U.S. toward any form of dialogue 
with the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO). To- 
day, Secretary of State James A. Baker is “only” asking 
that the PLO stop the intifada in exchange for the 
“possibility” of negotiations with Israel, a possibility Is- 
rael denies in any case! 

So far, the PLO leadership has rejected calls to end 
the intifada , over which it does not necessarily exercise 
control anyway. In the occupied territories that revolt 
continues, and even deepens. On the weekend of March 
18-19, four Palestinians were killed by Israeli forces in 
the Gaza strip. One of them was a 12-year-old throwing 
rocks at troops. Another general strike was held to pro- 
test these killings. Despite the death of over 400 people 
since the Uprising began, 16 of them Jews and the rest 
Arabs, the \intifada continues. 
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Where will 
capitalists 
run to next? 



by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 

I have been reading and thinking a lot about the 
workers in South Korea, their lives and working condi- 
tions. Did you know that in late March, more than 
10,000 riot police dressed in green combat fatigues in- 
vaded a shipyard in the port city of Ulsan, attacking 
the plant from the land, the sea, and the air? The ene- 
my was the workers — union shipyard workers at Hyun- 
dai Heavy Industries (South Korea’s largest shipbuilder) 
who had been engaged in a sit-in during a 109-day wild- 
cat strike. 

These police acted like military troops in combat 
training. It made me think of why U.S. troops are sta- 
tioned in South Korea and all around the world — to 
protect the interests of the capitalist class, including 
American capitalists who have run away from U.S. 
workers because we have fought for and won “too high” 
wages. 

WORKERS BATTLE COMPANIES, POLICE 

With all the tear gas, clubs, and arrests, Hyundai' 
with its armies still hasn’t put labor “in its place.” Stu- 
dents joined with workers in mass demonstrations after 
the attack. In the first three months of 1989, South Ko- 
rea has already had 320 labor disputes, a 44 % increase 
over the same period last year. The Federation of Kore- 
an Trade Unions, representing 1.6 million workers, is 
calling for a 26.8% increase in basic wages. The coun- 
try’s Economic Planning Board estimated that the capi- 
talists lost $2.4 billion in production and sales so far 
this year. 

The union officials have also had to admit that they 
haven’t paid enough attention to another great problem 
of the Korean workers: too long work hours and the 
world’s worst record for industrial safety. The cost of 
South Korea’s so-called “economic miracle” has been 
142,596 workers maimed and killed on the job each year 
(1987 figure). This figure has been increasing through 
the 1980s. And the average work week of the South 
Korean factory worker is 54.7 hours. 

This is the reality that the workers are fighting hack 

(continued on page 3) 



Crisis in 
Chicago’s 
Black politics 


by Lou Turner 


A new retrogressive political reality reigns in Chicago 
after the April 4 election of Richard M. Daley, son and 
political heir of the man who ruled the city for more 
than two decades — especially the decade of the turbu- 
lent ’60s — like an urban plantation. Split against itself 
by warring factions in the Black political leadership, the 
Black mass movement which swept Harold Washington 
into office in 1983 and again in 1987 has once again had 
to face the political crisis that emerged at his death on 
Nov. 25, 1987. (See “Black World”, Januarv-February, 
1988 News & Letters, “Black Chicago after Washing- 
ton”.) 

As in the Democratic primary election which saw Da- 
ley defeat Black acting Mayor Eugene Sawyer, the sec- 
ond largest vote total in the general election — between 
Daley, Tim Evans of the independent Harold Washing- 
ton Party' and Republican Eddie Vrdolyak — represented 
those who stayed home. Of the 1.5 million registered to 
vote, 575,900 voted for Daley, 430,000 voted for Evans, 
while some 497,000 abstained. 

DALEY ELECTION, BLACK RETROGRESSION 

The process which led to the current fragmentation of 
Black politics in Chicago goes back to the death of Ha- 
rold Washington. However, its present manifestation 18 
months after Washington’s death has all the earmarks 
of a more general political retrogression. Thus, Daley 
employed all the ideological tools of Reaganism to get 
elected: 30-second commercial sound bites; flag waving 
and innocuous rhetoric about “strong leadership”; avoid- 
ing any political confrontation or debate; and focusing 
his campaign toward that white electorate which desert- 
ed the Democratic Party when Harold Washington be- 
came its nominee. 

Moreover, the fragmentation was not confined to 
(continued on page 8) 


500,000 in Washington, D.C. 


Abortion rights march challenges 
anti-woman retrogression in U.S. 



by Terry Moon 

The Women’s Liberation Movement made history on 
April 9 when a half million people marched on Wash- 
ington, D.C. to show this Bush administration that we 
are determined to keep abortion legal. Women, includ- 
ing mothers and daughters, along with their sons, hus- 
bands and friends, came from all over the United States 
as well as from around the world to create the largest 
women’s demonstration in U.S. history. Washington, 
D C. hasn’t seen an outpouring of this size since the 
American people helped force this country out of the 
Vietnam War. 

Women rightly fear that the Supreme Court will use 
a new case, Webster vs. Reproductive Health Serv- 
ices, to either gut or overturn Roe vs. Wade, the Su- 
preme Court decision legalizing abortion. The voices of 
the women we heard at the march revealed their deter- 
mination to stop the rollback of one of our most basic 
rights: 

• A young student said, “I recognize that the anti- 
abortionists are not just after the abortion decision — 
that’s just the beginning of the whole thing. If they get 
their way on this it’s just one more thing after another 
in terms of women’s rights, women’s bodies.” 

• An older Iranian woman, in the U.S. for two years: 
“When Khomeini came, every woman’s rights were tak- 
en away. Abortion is illegal. The country has become 


poor and you can’t care for many children. So abortion 
is going on in my country illegally and people are going 
underground. I have seen with my own eyes many 
women abort themselves. Many young women have lost 
their lives. If they can make abortion illegal in a coun- 
try like America, with this much freedom, it will have 
great influence on other countries — especially Third 
World countries. I’m trying my best to do something.” 

• “I’m 14 years old and when I grow up and have 
children, if my child gets pregnant, then I would want 
her to have a choice on whether to have a child or not. 
I will have children but I want to have them when it’s 
my time.” 

Over and over women we spoke to said if they 
can take away our right to legal abortion then no 
freedom is safe. Women talked of being scared, of 

(continued on page 10) 


From Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya: 

Letter to Herbert Marcuse p.4 

Editorial: Congress falls into Bush’s trap 
on contra aid p.5 

Young workers: sub-minimum wages, 
longer hours p.ll 



Empondweni, Natal — My wife is presently resid- 
ing here as a teacher at Empondweni Aided School. 
The school is approximately 14 kilometers from Ladys- 
mith, Natal and at least 10 kilometers from Winterton. 

She was requested by the Zulu Government (Educa- 
tion Department) because of the shortage of the teach- 
ing staff in the area. This school is presently run by the 
Kwa-Zulu Department of Education, under the umbrella 
of Inkatha. 

CONDITIONS IN THE SCHOOL 

• Empondweni Lower Primary School consists of ap- 
proximately 300 students catered to by only two lady 
teachers, excluding the Head Master, who are expected 
to cater to three separate class rooms. The school ca- 
ters Sub A students to Standard four. Just imagine only 
two teachers expected to accommodate all these differ- 
ent classes. One teacher is presently teaching from Sub 
A to Standard I children in one class and the other 
from Standard 2 to Standard 4. How difficult and dis- 
turbing to teach in this kind of situation with interfer- 
ence from other students of a different class or Stand- 
ard. This means that every class room has more than 
90 students of different Standards. This also makes it 
difficult for the teachers to maintain discipline among 
such a crowd of students divided into three categories 
in one class. 

During the festive season of 1988, I went to pick up 
my wife and daughter who is also a Standard 1 pupil in 
the same school. I spent only two days in the place. On 
March 4, 1989 I arrived at Empondweni with a clear 


goal in mind to find out how our people survive in such 
a place dominated by the Boers and the Zulu Govern- 
ment. I was deadly shocked by the miseries caused by 
the farm owners to our people without protection of 
any form. Empondweni residents and workers are sub- 
jected to the inhuman arbitrary whims of an old white 
man (Afrikaner), known to them as Matekisi. 

ENSLAVED TO CAPTAINS OF THE FIELDS 

The Matekisi owns a fleet of land and retains the sole 
right to dismiss, punish, or expel any person in Em- 
pondweni without seeking authority from the Empond- 
weni local authorities. Matekisi is also referred to gs the 
“King” by his old staff, and his son as Nkosana (king’s 

BULLETIN! As we go to press we have received 
news that Black South African trade union leader 
Moses Mayekiso and his five co-defendants have 
been acquitted of all charges. They had been impris- 
oned for 2% years for alleged "treason” against the 
apartheid regime. 

son). Matekisi has a reputation for introducing oppres- 
sive and exploitative working conditions. Further he re- 
lies on his two fists to punish anyone who refuses to 
carry out his orders. I would prefer to refer to these 
people as slaves not workers, because of the humiliating 
conditions they are subjected to in the place of their 
birth by the farmers and the government. 

(continued on page 9) 
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Women meet to discuss racism 


Iowa City, Iowa — More than 1,500 women, and 
some men, came together at the University of Iowa (U 
of I) April 6-9, for a conference titled “Parallels and In- 
tersections: Racism and Other Forms of Oppression.” 
The gathering was sponsored by the U of I Women's 
Resource and Action Center and the Women Against 
Racism Committee. 

Conference events and exhibits covered a broad spec- 
trum, that went even as far afield as tarot cards, crys- 
tals, incense and spiritualism. But most of the people 

we met at both the News & 
Letters (N&L) workshops 
and literature table were in- 
terested in ideas and philos- 
ophy as a way to address 
different forms of oppres- 
sion. 

More than 50 people lit- 
erally jammed into a small 
classroom, with many more turned away for lack of 
space, for our workshop on ’’Philosophic Founda- 
tions for Organizing Against Racism and Sexism.” In 
it, Terry Moon took up "The Origins of the Women’s 
Liberation Movement out of the Civil Rights Move- 
ment: Questions of the Relationship of Philosophy to 
Forms of Organization,” Diane Lee presented "Black 
Women and the Two-Way Road between Black 
American and African Liberation Movements,” and 
Mary Jo Grey talked about "Working Women, Wom- 
en’s Liberation and Union Activities.” 

The lively, non-stop discussion that followed began 
with the question “How do you define Marxism?” and 
included a moving account of the experiences of one 
woman’s mother as an early union organizer, and a back 
and forth among many in the audience on the need for 
philosophy. 

Many people came to talk further at the N&L litera- 
ture table, and the next day attended Gene Ford’s dis- 
cussion of “Black Workers as Reason: the Hunger for 
Freedom, A 1980s View of Charles Denby’s Indignant 
Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal.” Another standing 
room only crowd heard Gene relate the importance of 
this “biography of an Idea of Freedom” to today’s Black 



Women in England and Ireland commemorated Inter- 
national Women’s Day by visiting each other’s countries 
to discuss their individual and common struggles. 

• Women’s Year of Action on Ireland Group spon- 
sored a speaking tour in six English cities for Irish 
women who asked audiences to go back to their com- 
munities and raise the rights of Irish people because 
“the techniques used against us are used against you.” 

• The Women and Ireland Network organized a dele- 
gation of English women’s trip to Belfast and Derry, 
which included meetings with community groups and 
women’s centres, and climaxed with a picket of Magha- 
bery women’s prison, which houses 11 women prisoners 
of war. 

Also, on March 12, over 100 people from all over Eng- 
land picketed Durham Gaol in solidarity with Irish 
POW’s Ella Ni Phuibhir and Martina nic Aindreasa in 
their fourth year of imprisonment. Picketers demanded 
the repatriation of Irish political prisoners and an end 
to strip searching. 

* * * 

The Iowa City, Iowa Reproductive Rights Coalition is 
protesting the firing of Regenia Bailey, a Regina Catho- 
lic school musk teacher, for writing a letter to a local 
newspaper (not identifying herself as a Regina teacher) 
expressing a pro-choice view on abortion. The group 
picketed the school’s fund-raising dinner, April 8, and 
called for a boycott of all Regina fundraisers — which 
rely on more than just Catholic financial support — until 
“they develop and implement an employment policy 
that reflects the nature of the community in which they 
work.” 

* * * 

Close to 60,000 people marched through the streets of 
downtown Rome, Italy, April 15, protesting restrictions 
in Italy’s abortion law as well as a growing threat to re- 
peal it. The law was passed in 1978 and overwhelmingly 
upheld in a referendum three years later, despite con- 
stant attack from the Catholic Church. 

* * * 

Amnesty International is conducting an urgent cam- 
paign to save the lives of eight women political prison- 
ers in Iran facing imminent execution. You can ask for 
an end to all executions and the commutation of the 
death sentences imposed on: Zoreh Ghaeni, Fatemeh 
Izadi, Dr. Mitra Ameli, Getti Azarang, Sorraya Kiani, 
Fatemeh Houssenzadeh-tussi Moghadam, Nahid Douru- 
diahi and Malakeh Mahammadi by writing to: Ali Ak- 
bar Hashemi Rafsanjani, Speaker of the Islamic Consul- 
tative Assembly, Majles-e Shouray-e Eslami, Imam 
Khomeini Avenue, Tehran, Iran. 

Subscribe to N&L 
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and labor struggles, as we face the 1990s after eight 
years of Reagan retrogression and the promise of four 
more under Bush. 

“Even when there is no mass movement,” he said, 
“there is a need to clear our heads, to rethink and 
deepen our theory to philosophic concepts.” But to 
Denby, philosophy was not left alone to the intellectu- 
als as he “gives voice to the concept of Worker as Rea- 
son and Subjects of revolution.” 

Other workshops, too, attempted to break through 
the overwhelmingly academic approach to looking at 
racism that dominated this conference. Three 16- 
year-old high school women from Iowa City talked 
about their experiences organizing a group— Stu- 
dents Against Intolerance and Discrimination — at 
their predominantly white and supposedly liberal 
school. They have fought both harassment of gay 
students and actual physical attacks on Vietnamese 
students. 

A group of welfare mothers from Milwaukee chal- 
lenged the fact that classism was not being addressed at 
the conference, and called a spontaneous workshop 
where they wrote their own statement on “The Invisi- 
bility of Impoverished Mothers,” which they delivered 
and distributed at the last plenary session. 

Their statement said: “We applaud the conference 
planners for their serious efforts.. .but our voices have 
not been heard — nor our numbers felt. And yet impov- 
erished women are the majority of the world’s popula- 
tion and we include ALL races, ages, and even different 
class backgrounds. ...Impoverished mothers.. .are wise 
without book-learning — we learn our lessons the hard 
way. We want to share our knowledge with women at 
future conferences.” 

Accepting all workshop proposals, as conference plan- 
ners did this year, is not the way to increase the diver- 
sity of voices and ideas heard, unless they also seek out 
people beyond the academic world. Our experience here 
showed the women we met were interested in this kind 
of diversity, and in talking about ideas and philosophy 
in our fight against oppression. That’s the dialogue we 
want to continue. — Mary Jo Grey 

Asian women rebel 

More than 1,000 women marched in Istanbul on April 
11 to oppose religious fundamentalists who are calling 
for Turkey to shed its secular nationalist roots in the 
1928 Constitution and return to Islamic law. 

The right-wing Motherland Party passed a law lifting 
a long-standing ban against women students at state 
universities wearing chadors. Even though the law was 
overturned in court as inimical with the constitutional 
separation of religion and state, a significant number of 
students continue to wear chadors and authorities have 
not intervened. 

In Pakistan, several women’s groups have openly 
criticized Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto. They 
charge that Bhutto’s release of women political pris- 
oners has involved mostly supporters of her own 
Peoples Party and that she has shown no intent to 
repeal the draconian "Hadood” decrees instituted by 
former dictator Zia which bound women’s legal 
rights to Islamic law. Nor did Bhutto take part, as 
promised, in the government’s celebration of Interna- 
tional Women’s Day in March. 

The women activists have also criticized Bhutto for 
not releasing, also as promised, the report conducted 
under the Zia regime in 1985 by the Pakistani Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women. The vast majority of 
women face oppression, from brutality against women 
prisoners to forced child marriages. 

As the report admitted, “The average rural woman of 
Pakistan is born near slavery, leads a life of drudgery 
and dies invariably in oblivion. ..This grim condition is 
not fantasy, but the stark reality of nearly 30 million 
Pakistani citizens who happen to have been bom fe- 
male.” It should be remembered that “the rural women 
of Pakistan” protested against these conditions during 
the Zia era. — Mary Holmes 
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Israeli women for peace 

Tel Aviv, Israel — There won’t be peace as long as 
there’s the occupation so I do what I can against it. 
Women halve a big part in the struggle for peace. But 
altogether the number of Israeli women and men in the 
peace movements is small. People are afraid of the “en- 
emy” because Jews and Arabs are isolated from each 
other in Israel and when they meet it’s never on equal 
terms — it’s usually boss-worker. 

In Israel now there are about 30 movements for 
peace. I am involved in two mixed peace movements 
and two women’s movements against the occupation. 
Apart from that, I try to get to any demonstration 
where they say what I believe in. As there are a lot of 
demonstrations — although not enough — and I’m not rich 
enough to get baby sitters all the time, my son comes 
with me and you can be sure he is not the youngest 
child to come to demonstrations. 

Every Friday there’s a demonstration in the three 
big towns, Tel Aviv, Jerusalem arid Haifa. We’ve 
heard they’re also having this demonstration not far 
from Khadera. These four permanent demon- 
strations are women dressed in black. We were 
glad to hear that demonstrations like that are tak- 
ing place in London, New York, Geneva and 
maybe a few more places in the world. 

Another women’s movement I’m active in is “Women 
for Political Prisoners” as there are so many political 
prisoners. Since we are only two dozen, we only help 
women prisoners. We have contacts with prisons and 
lawyers. We find out who is the new prisoner — some 
people “disappeared” in the past after being taken to an 
unknown place. We find her occupation, address, family, 
health, etc. We make sure she has a lawyer, that her 
baby, if she has one, will be brought to her. We visit 
the prisons and we give information to the newspapers, 
which is very important. 

— Israeli feminist 



In San Francisco on April 2, 25,000 protesters 
marched in support of abortion rights in soli- 
darity with the march in Washington, D.C., 
that took place a week later. 


College boys cheer rape 

DeKalb, 111. — At a recent showing at Northern Illi- 
nois University (NIU) of the film “The Accused,” for 
which Jodie Foster just won an Oscar, men students in 
the audience guffawed, clapped and cheered on the men 
raping the woman in the film. The film is disturbing in 
its accurate portrayal of gang rape, an act which is far 
from foreign on the NIU campus. Conservative esti- 
mates indicate approximately 30 gang rapes occur on 
the NIU campus every year! 

At “The Accused” when a group of men joined the 
actors in cheering on the rapist, it became apparent 
that even two years of activism and consciousness rais- 
ing about sexual assault had not changed the attitudes 
of many men on campus. This whole incident sends a 
message loud and clear: rape is OK, it’s even funny, and 
it’s a normal part of our society. 

In response* our conservative student newspaper, 
The Northern Star, ran an editorial which concluded: 
"violations of basic human dignity, such as rape 
should not be treated lightly.” What an understate- 
ment! It is apparent that many NIU students view 
sexist actions and sexist/ racist activities (like the Sig 
Chi skit last semester where fraternity boys, dressed 
in blackface, engaged in obscene gesturing before 
mocking an offstage rape) as acceptable behavior in- 
dicative of a great sense of humor. 

This horrible scene reminded me of what Karl Marx 
said in 1844, that if you want to see how far the human 
race is from its pure essence look at how badly men 
treat women, because the most blatant, unhidden ex- 
pression of human to human can be seen in the rela- 
tions between men and women. If the showing of “The 
Accused” is used as our marker for 1989 we can say our 
student body is dangerously alienated from its humani- 
ty. 

This fiasco makes clear the need for a strong Wom- 
en’s Liberation Movement TODAY because we have 
not achieved freedom. Now more than ever we need to 
have dialogue and actions which can lead us into a soci- 
ety where the mere idea of the objectification of anoth- 
er human does not even cross one’s mind. Humans cre- 
ated our society. We can re-create it. 

, , —Julia 
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Labor joins protest in Anchorage 

Exxon turns Alaska into dying ground 


May Day anniversary 


Anc/lOKage, Alaska — In a beautifully emotional 
Candlelight Vigil for Prince William Sound on April 9. 
people in Anchorage expressed their sorrow and rage 
about the March 24 oil spill. Those in attendance were 
a cross-section of the concerned community — teachers, 
park rangers, state and government workers, nurses, 
lawyers, environmentalists, preachers and long time 
community activists. They were Indian, Eskimo, Black. 
White. A reading from Chief Seattle on the significance 
of Indian land reiterated what we needed to hear: We 
are the guardians of the earth, not its conquerors; land 
is not something that can be bought, exploited and 
plundered. It belongs to everyone. 

Prince William Sound is one of the many lovely areas 
of Alaska, a medley of forested mountains rising above 
islands and bays where violent Pacific storms can 
shroud the coast in clouds and rain; a wilderness coast 
populated with incalculable numbers of fish, sea birds, 
mammals and a diverse array of marine life. 

Now it is a dying ground, filled with thousands of 
animals who will not survive the 11-million-gallon oil 
spill. Brown globs of emulsified oil in the waters of 
Prince William Sound mingle with the aroma of Pru- 
dhoe Bay Crude, destroying the livelihood of inde- 
pendent fishermen and ruining inlets and bays. 

Responsibility for the oil spill doesn’t rest with the 
captain of the Exxon Valdez alone. First, the arrogant 
oil industry is interested only in maximizing profit. Its 
employees are expendable and concern over environ- 
mental protection minimal. The state has been ineffec- 
tive in regulating the massive industry and the Coast 
Guard is unresponsive and not doing its share. 

OIL COMPANIES SAY 'ME FIRST’ 

Since North Slope operations began 20 years ago, the 
seven major oil companies in Alaska, including Arco, 
Exxon, British Petroleum and Standard, earned $42 bil- 
lion from oil production. In addition they make money 
from the transportation of oil through Alyeska Pipeline 
Service Co., the most profitable business in Alaska. In 
the last 11 years this has amounted to $12.4 billion. 
They also collect more money from the final sale of the 
oil when you and I buy it at the pumps. 

The Valdez Terminal, which Alyeska runs, is the larg- 
est single shipping point for oil in the world, sending 
out two million barrels of crude a day. The ill-fated 
Exxon Valdez carried 53 million gallons of North Slope 
Crude, 11 million of which spilled. Exxon management 
in Houston decided to remove the rest of the oil from 
the tanker first, before starting vital cleanup which 
would have protected the valuable fish hatcheries in the 
area. Exxon and Alyeska said, “Me first.” 

Most of the massive cleanup is being handled by 
Veco, an oil field service company created by, and 


Workshop Talks 


(continued from page 1) 

against, very militantly, and now some American capi- 
talists that ran away from the “high cost” of U.S. labor 
to “cheap labor” in South Korea are getting worried. 
They are saying that rising labor costs are ruining the 
purpose for which they ran away to South Korea and 
Third World countries in the first place. 

American owners of Pico Korea Ltd., makers of ca- 
ble television components, decided in February to 
close their plant in South Korea and run back to the 
U.S. They left owing the Korean workers, as well as 
some creditors, $1.15 million! 

At Motorola 1 Korea Ltd., wholly owned by the U.S. 
electronics giant Motorola Inc., the workers who organ- 
ized themselves into a union are being harassed and 
roughed up by kusadae, or company goons. Motorola 
has 60 years of operating in the U.S. without a union, 
but now in Korea they have to put up with workers 
who have demanded a say! 

Herman Rebhan, general secretary of the Internation- 
al Metalworkers’ Federation, declared: “The use of ku- 
sadae is a throwback to Chicago-type violence of the 
1930s. Motorola in Korea is behaving as if Koreans 
were second-class inhabitants of the world and Korea 
was an economic colony for multinational companies.” 

LABOR IS ONE CLASS WORLDWIDE 

He is right that that is the way U.S. capitalism views 
Korean workers — second-class — but what is also true is 
that is the way all capitalists view all workers. That has 
been my own personal experience on the assembly line 
at GM and every job I have held as a worker in this 
capitalist system. 

As long as capitalism lasts, the working people 
will be looked upon as second-class citizens, as 
slaves to the system. But because we are slaves, we 
want our freedom. 

Workers in countries like South Korea see this and 
are fighting for this clearly. Workers in the U.S. are 
not always so clear in their thinking — which is why 
the capitalists are starting to run back here again, to 
open low-wage, non-union plants. 

But 1 think that American workers will start to 
fight back more strongly than we did over the past 
eight years, because we can’t live on these minimum 
wages the capitalists want to lower us all to. 

And once we 'recognize that labor is one class all 
over the world, fighting the same struggles, whether 
in South Korea or the U.S., then where will the capi- 
talists' run?' ‘ m i ’ 1 f i 3 d 1 1 . 


subservient to, Standard Oil and Arco. Veco is non- 
union, notorious for hiring people who do not live in 
Alaska, paying low hourly wages and no benefits. 
Workers doing cleanup will use dispersants, burn the 
oil, or work skimmers to mop the oil up. Dispersants 
will not work in Alaska waters, but Exxon owns the 
company that makes them so they’re always a factor 
in oil spill cleanups. 

Alyeska was allowed to make its own oil spill contin- 
gency plan. The state then assumed it had the equip- 
ment, manpower and know-how to clean up a spill, but 
because profits came first, the barges needed to haul 
gear to the sites were inoperable, and the skimmers, 
booms and other equipment listed in the contingency 
plan were nowhere to be found. 

Senator Murkowski, who according to rumor wants to 
run for governor next year, said of the spill: “It’s not as 
bad as it looks.” He wants to go ahead with the pro- 
posed leasing in the Arctic National Wildlife Reserve 
mostly because he’s invested money in a drilling compa- 
ny that will profit hugely from work done there. 

Governor Steve Cowper, who will not run for office 
again, has been active during the disaster, particularly 
when it became obvious that the oil companies and 
Alyeska were dragging their feet. 

RAGS VS. OIL SPILL 

Citizens groups of environmentalists, students, fisher- 
men and community activists have expressed their de- 
sire to help with the cleanup, but only those who live 
close to the endangered areas have been encouraged to 
go out to work. Some folks simply acted independently 
to save hatcheries and clean up beaches. 

Seven big oil companies here have united to over- 
whelm people with their public relations patter re- 
peating ad nauseum how much they contribute to the 
state’s well being and how proud they are of their 
"outstanding record” in Alaska. They conveniently 
overlook 40 documented oil spills in Alaska waters. 

The March 24 accident was the nation’s worst oil 
spill. Exxon concentrated on saving the oil still aboard 
the ship and allowed the spilled oil to spread to an area 
larger than the state of Delaware. They even thought 
that with enough people, buckets and rags, everything 
would soon be as good as new. Then they spent money 
for TV ads and, finally, they had the gall to raise the 
price of gas, forcing workers and consumers to pay for 
their mismanagement. — Ruth Sheridan 
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In 1884, the Federation of Organized Trades and 
1 Labor Unions (the predecessor of the AFL) de- 
clared that “eight hours shall constitute a legal 
day’s labor from and after May 1, 1886.” That first 
May Day saw 350,000 U.S. workers strike for the 
eight-hour day, with 80,000 workers marching 
i through the streets of Chicago in support. That 
general strike was to be a first step, to be followed 
| by one trade or industry striking at a time, finan- 
cially supported by the rest of labor, staying out 
| until they gained the eight-hour day, and in turn 
helping support the general strike of the next trade. 

The May Day demonstration of workers’ power 
frightened the capitalists, because it was clear that 
I nothing short of social revolution had been raised. 
By May 1, 1890, May Day became an international 
'workers’ holiday in the battle for the eight-hour 
i day. 


South Africa: Call for Workers’ Manifesto 


Editor’s note: the following are excerpts from a speech giv- 
en by Mlindelwa Kwelemtini, a representative of the Na- 
tional Council of Trade Unions (NACTU), at the historic 
workers summit, March 5-6, 1989. In coming issues we will 
print excerpts of speeches given by Elijah Barayi, presi- 
dent of COSATU (Congress of South African Trade Un- 
ions), and by II Phate, representing the independent un- 
ions. 

INTRODUCTION 

Let me begin my speech by three remarks. Firstly the 
NACTU delegation represented in the summit today 
consists of workers who are deeply committed to the 
unity of workers and worker control. We are here on 
principle and we believe the unity of workers in South 
Africa is of utmost importance both politically and eco- 
nomically. We are therefore here as full-blooded NAC- 
TU affiliates and not as “rebels.” 

Secondly, we differentiate between uniting with other 
federations and unions and the unity of workers. Unity 
between NACTU and COSATU is not identical to 
worker unity. It is an important start; but worker unity 
extends beyond the unity of the two federations. 

For example, there are unions that are independent, 
i.e., outside the two federations. Again, the total number 
of organised workers is less than 30% of all workers in 
the Republic. Hence speaking of worker unity goes be- 
yond our present limits as represented by the two feder- 
ations and the independent unions. 

Thirdly and last, our efforts today and tomorrow 
should be directed towards laying the foundation for 
unity. We must ensure that our discussions ensure that 
the trade unions become a vehicle of liberation and not 
an imprisonment of workers... 

POLITICAL ORGANISATIONS VS. UNIONS 

One of the greatest failings of the liberation move- 
ment in this country thus far has been that the leader- 
ship of all major political organisations which constitute 
the liberation movement has been in the hands of “non- 
working class” groups. All major political organisations 
have virtually adopted a non-class approach to the lib- 
eratory struggle. All have claimed that they represented 
sectors of the oppressed and exploited whether they are 
workers or not. The absence of a strong working class, 
organising independently, has meant that the class 
struggle has never been properly identified in practical 
terms, in the day-to-day struggles of the people. 

However, it must be emphasized that a working class 
leadership does not mean that the persons who are at 
the helm of things must be workers only. What working 
class leadership means in addition is that those who 
steer the direction of the organisation are aware of the 
independent aspirations of the workers and are able to 
share these aspirations and direct them towards realisa- 
tion. The present situation among political organisations 
is that they differ on whether the society workers want 
should be free of capitalist, exploitation and Oppression. 


Their perspectives are not the same on these vital is- 
sues.... 

Today we are witnessing the beginning c' a workers’ 
programme. Hitherto political organisations had pro- 
grammes based on the attainment of democratic rights, 
i.e., bourgeois democratic rights. While the achievement 
of such rights is important for workers, their interests 
dictate that they should formulate independent de- 
mands in terms of problems facing them today. 

Such demands transcend the democratic rights as de- 
fined above. It is vitally necessary for the workers to 
develop their own independent structures, their own in- 
dependent political demands and their own political 
programme. We support a Workers’ Manifesto for this 
purpose. 

Armed with the Workers’ Manifesto, the working 
class struggle will be given an independent direction and 
workers’ organisations will take their rightful place in 
the forefront of the liberation movement. 

I Speed-up at Eckrich 

Chicago, III. — The brand new, computerized bun- 
size hot dog packaging machine that we have been 
hearing about since last fall has finally arrived at Eck- 
rich. It cost almost a million dollars and can package up 
to 90,000 pounds of meat per shift, more than twice as 
much as the other bun-size line. 

It is exciting, in a way. Some people feel that their 
jobs depend on this machine, that if it runs, it will keep 
this plant open. The company, though, obviously has 
only one interest: packaging more meat with fewer peo- 
ple in less time. 

But didn’t the speed-up begin long before the ar- 
rival of this new machine? The chain (the line that 
moves hot dogs from the processing department 
through the oven to packaging), which a few years 
ago ran at 6V4 feet per minute, now runs at 9 feet per 
minute. Aren’t the frank-a-matic operators, peelers 
and rackers already working faster to keep up with 
it? 

The company can spend a million dollars on a new 
machine, but can’t provide us with the equipment we 
need to do our jobs. Supervisors ration the cotton 
gloves. Sometimes there are no plastic aprons. Smok-ys 
(sausage) processing stops production because there 
aren’t enough racks and sticks to hang the meat on. 
The wheels on carts, racks and meat tubs don’t roll. As 
long as we get the work out, the company doesn’t care 

We will have to wait to see how the new machine will 
affect the people who work on it, and how it will affect 
other products, other lines and employment at this 
plant. The rumors circulating among Eckrich workers 
reflect our anxiety about the future. That fear and un- 
certainty is the way the company tries to keep us in 
line. ... , a wEdbMl wbrker ; 
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From the writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

Marxist-Humanist Archives 


1964 Letter to Herbert Marcuse 

‘Freedom demands the unity 
of philosophy and revolution’ 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Founder of Marxist-Humanism 

Editor’s note: We print here one of Raya Dunayevska- 
ya’s letters to Herbert Marcuse, written in 1964 while she 
was working out ideas for her book, Philosophy and 
Revolution. The “chapter” on Hegel, Marx, Lenin and the 
“philosophic problems of our age,” which Dunayevskaya 
refers to here, developed into Part I of the book, titled 
“Why Hegel ? Why Now?” We print this letter now because 
it addresses some of the questions posed over the last few 
months in the pages of N&L, especially in the “Philosoph- 
ic Dialogue” column, and the questions we are grappling 
with in our series of classes on “Marxist-Humanism as a 
Body of Ideas.” 

Oct. 27, 1964 

Dear HM: 

Since you once asked me why I “translate” Hegel 
when I know “the original” (Marx) well enough, I as- 
sume you thought that since my writings and activity 
were political my veritable obsession with Hegel’s Abso- 
lute Idea was.. .an obsession. I am exaggerating, of 
course, but it is only because I hope you’ll permit me to 
write in this informal way an outline of a chapter of my 
new work (which I now lean to calling “Philosophy and 
Revolution”) that deals with “Why Hegel? Why Now?” 

The chapter is to have three sub-sections: Marx’s 
Debt to Hegel; Lenin’s Ambivalence toward Hegel and 
Shock of Recognition; the philosophical problems of our 
age. The first sub-section will connect with Marxism 
and Freedom but greatly expand why Marx couldn’t 
“shake off’ Hegel as easily as he shook off classical po- 
litical economy; once he transcended it, then his “eco- 
nomics” became, not a new political economy, but 
Marxism, a philosophy of human activity. This was true 
in every single respect from the theory of value and 
surplus value, through rent as a “derivative” rather 
than making the landlord class as fundamental a one as 
the new capitalist class, to capital accumulation and the 
“law of motion” bringing about its “collapse.” In all 
these labor was seen as the living subject bringing all 
contradictions to a head and making socialism “inevita- 
ble”; at no point were economic laws independent of hu- 
man activity. Regarding the Hegelian dialectic, on the 
other hand, despite its recreation in Marxism, or what 
you laughingly refer to as “subversion,” that is to say, 
transformation of dialectic from “a science of logic” to 
“a science” pf revolution, his “attachment” to Hegel re- 
mained. This was not because Marx began as a “Left 
Hegelian,” nor even because the Hegelian dialectic 
speeded him on his own voyage of discovery (“thor- 
oughgoing Naturalism or Humanism”). Indeed, when his 
break first came from Hegel, he used classical political 
economy to counterpose reality to “idealism,” especially 
of the Proudhonian variety. Yet the adieu to classical 
political economy was complete; the adieu to Hegelian- 
ism was not. 

TAKE THE VERY FIRST, and most thorough and 
profound attack on Hegel’s Philosophy of Right — the 
very critique which led to nothing short of his greatest 
discovery — the materialist conception of history — a less- 
er man, a lesser Hegelian than Marx, would at that 
point have finished with Hegel. Marx, on the contrary, 
proceeded to the critique of the Phenomenology and 
the Encyclopaedia, and when he broke off at the last 
section on “The Philosophy of Mind” to stick with what 
he called “that dismal science” — political economy — and 
engage in class struggle activities, revolutions. First In- 
ternational, which took the rest of his life, he still hun- 
gered to return to a presentation of “the rational form 
of the dialectic.” Indeed, at every turning point, he re- 
turned to “the dialectic.” You recall how happy he 
sounded, in 1858, in his letter to Engels when he ex- 
plained that he “accidentally” came upon his library of 
Hegel’s works and there got some “new developments” 
which are helping him complete Critique of Political 
Economy (and of course you can see the results all 
through the Grundrisse). Again, in 1861-63 when he 
first reworked it as Capital and makes the most crucial 
decision on the economics presentation — not merely to 
break with Ricardo on land rent but to take out from 
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Volume I all that would become Volume III and thus 
eliminate all relations between landlords and workers, 
leaving them “pure” with capitalists alone. And yet 
again, in 1866, when he restructured Capital to include 
“The Working Day” and actually break with the very 
concept of theory, both the move to the profound anal- 
ysis of reification at the point of production and the fet- 
ishism of commodities, again illumined by the real Paris 
Commune, were still in the tightest wrappings of Hegel- 
ianism. 

This is exactly why Lenin wrote that it was impossi- 
ble to understand Capital, “especially its first chapter” 
without the whole of the Science of Logic. And in that 
first chapter, when you need Hegel most is where Sta- 
lin, in 1943, decided to make his theoretical break by 
asking that that chapter be eliminated in the “teaching” 
of Capital. And, again, the last writing we have from 
the pen of Marx (Notes on Wagner and the analysis of 
the critique of his own economics) the constant repeti- 
tion is to “the dialectic.” In a word, Marx never forgot 
his indebtedness to Hegel because it was not a debt to 
the past, but a vital, living present expressing as well 
the pull of the future. 

THE NEW I WISH TO BRING IN HERE will bring 
in a justification for the abstractness of Hegel since 
there are points, critical points, turning points, when 
the abstract suddenly can become the concretely uni- 
versal. Capital is concrete, an empiric study, a pheno- 
menological as well as logical-economic analysis which 
“exhausts itself’ in the one topic it is concerned with: 
capitalism. But Logic is “without concretion of sense,” 
“applies” to all sciences, factual studies, so that when a 
sudden new stage is reached, and the old categories 
won’t do, there is always a new set of categories in Log- 
ic as you move from Being to Essence to Notion. That 
is why Lenin, who long before he knew the whole of 
the Logic, knew the whole of Capital, and wrote most 
profoundly of all the three volumes, nevertheless, sud- 
denly, when the ground gave way before him as the 
Second [International] collapsed, found new “only” in 
Logic. That is to say, that abstract category “unity, id- 
entity, transformation into opposite,” and such others as 
“self-transcendence” meant something so new to him 
also in the understanding of Capital and its latest 
stage, imperialism, that he was willing to say none, in- 
cluding himself, had understood Capital at all before 
that specific moment of grasping the Doctrine of the 
Notion in general, and the breakdown of opposition be- 
tween objective and subjective that he got from the Syl- 
logism in particular. 

What I am trying to say is that the minute the actu- 
al cannot be expressed in old terms, even when these 
terms are Marxian ones, it is because a new stage of 
cognition has not kept up with the new challenge from 
practice which only philosophy seems capable of illu- 
minating — old, abstruse, abstract Hegelianism made Le- 
nin see what the concrete terms in Capital did not — 
that monopoly capital was not only a “stage” of central- 
ization of capital, but a “transformation into opposite” 
which demanded a total reorganization and undermining 
of old categories, including that of labor. 

This section should lead to the second sub-section on 
Lenin’s ambivalence to Hegel, both before the shock of 
recognition in 1914 and, unfortunately, after that shock, 
at least publicly. The duality in Lenin’s philosophic her- 
itage can no longer be put into a footnote, as I did in 
Marxism and Freedom. This ambivalence has allowed 
the Chinese as well as Russian Communists to pervert 
Marx’s Humanism by quoting both Lenins alongside of 
each other as if they were one unchangeable Lenin who 
never experienced a sharp break with his own philo- 
sophic past. Once, however, this is cleared, it is precise- 
ly Lenin, the Lenin of 1915-24, who allows us to jump 
off from the 20th rather than the 19th century precisely 


because his most startling and most meaningful apho- 
risms were expressed in “Subjective” Logic and he is so 
enthusiastic as he equates (with literal equation signs) 
subjectivity with freedom. You’D recaD also that Lenin’s 
[Philosophic Notebooks] stress that philosophy (Hegel’s 
Logic, 1813) expressed “the universal movement of 
change” first, and only afterwards (1847) did Marx ex- 
press it in politics (The Communist Manifesto) whereas 
natural science (Darwin’s Origin of the Species, 1859) 
came stfll later. And while it remains for the age to 
concretize Lenin’s restatement of Hegel’s appreciation of 
the Practical Idea “precisely in the theory of knowl- 
edge” for “Cognition not only reflects the objective 
world, but creates it,” it is Lenin who put out the mark- 
er: “The continuation of the work of Hegel and Marx 
consists in working out dialecticaDy the history of hu- 
man thought, science and technology.” 

It is obvious to you, I am sure, that I do not take 
your position on technology. I am so Hegelian that I 
stih consider that subject absorbs object, and not object 
subject which then becomes its extension. My prefer- 
ence of “ontology” to “technology” in the age of auto- 
mation may be said to be due to the awe I feel when 
confronted With the dialectic of human thought, but this 
would not be the whole truth since human thought is 
inseparable from human activity and both result from 
the overpowering urge to freedom. ABow me, please, to 
express this within the range of the types of cognition 
in the dialectic itself: 

In inquiring cognition we face an objective world 
without the subjectivity of the Notion. In synthetic cog- 
nition, the objective world and subjectivity co-exist (and 
like the fragility of “peaceful co-existence” which fears 
movement, so in this laying of the objective world and 
subjectivity side by side, there can be no transcen- 
dence.) But now watch, the idea of cognition and the 
practical idea no sooner unite, then we are ready for 
the plunge to freedom. Hegel begins at the bottom of 
page 475 (Science of Logic, Vol. II) [translated by W.H. 
Johnston and L.G. Struthers, New York: MacMiBan, 
1929] to review again, not dialectic “cognition” but the 
Absolute Method, the form of the Absolute Idea, the 
new stage of identity of theory and practice that we 
have reached as we leave behind the previous forms of 
cognition. (Don’t forget, either, that two short pages af- 
ter we view “the objective world whose inner ground 
and actual persistence is Notion,” we reach “the turning 
point” (p. 477) and learn that the “Transcendence...be- 
tween Notion and Reality...rests upon this subjectivity 
alone.”) 

IT APPEARS TO ME ALSO that Hegel is right when 
he feels it absolutely necessary that the Method begin 
with abstract universaBty, abstract self-relation, the in- 
itselfness of the Absolute (pp. 469-472), which leads, 
though “thei concrete totality which...contains as such 
the beginning of the progress and of development,” to 
differentiation within what I would caB the achieved 
revolution. I might as weB here continue pohticaBy for I 
see Hegel as he finishes with subjective idealism to be 
finishing with reformism for whom the goal is always in 
the future,' and shifting aB his attack on the intuitional- 
ists — Jacobi, Schelling, Fichte, especiaBy Jacobi whom 
he calls a “reactionary” (Encyclopaedia, par. 76) — or 
the type of abstract revolutionism for whom, once an 
“end,” a revolution has been reached, there is no more 
negative development or mediation. A11 that, to them, 
that seems to be done is an organization of what has 
been achieved and they go at this organization in so to- 
tal a way they choke the spontaneous revolution, and 
with it aB further development, to death. 

Hegel, on the other hand, moves from the overcoming 
of the opposition between Notion and Reality, resting 
on subjectivity alone, to paeans about “personal and 

(continued on page 10) 


Come participate in a discussion of 


The Untrodden Path: Working Out Full Philosophic-Organizational 
Responsibility for Marxist-Humanism’s Philosophic Moment 


“...The Reagan retrogression.. .has polluted the ideo- 
logical air, not only of the ruling class, but has pene- 
trated the Left itself. Such a deep retrogression ur- 
gently demands that, along with the economic and 
political task facing us, we look for philosophic new 
beginnings.” — Raya Dunayevskaya, June 6, 1987 

We invite aB readers and friends of News & Letters 
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nayevskaya’s 1986-1987 work on “Dialectics of Organiza- 
tion and Philosophy: The ‘Party’ and Forms of Organi- 
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ing The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism as 
the Idea of Freedom for our age. 
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Philosophic Dialogue 


From Hegel translator 

Since Raya Dunayevskaya is a materialist I assume 
that for her the Idea is a being such that the individual 
has no personal relationship with it and is merely a 
tool, an instrument for the realization of whatever end 
the Idea may have in mind. Hegel on the contrary has 
a diametrically opposite view. In the introduction to his 
Lectures on the History of Philosophy he declares: 
“Strictly speaking, philosophy’s topic is God alone, or 
its aim is to know God.” It is evident then that the top- 
ic of central importance in his philosophy is the God- 
man relation, that is, the relationship between God and 
the individual. Now in a genuine relationship each side 
must receive its due: God is to be not merely an idea in 
our minds but a self-knowing, absolute actuality; nor is 
the individual to be “absorbed” or “swallowed up” in 
the relationship, but his individuality is preserved. 

The question of personal immortality in Hegel is af- 
firmatively answered in his exposition of the Concept of 
the individual. He remarks that when I say “I,” I un- 
doubtedly mean my own single self and no one else, but 
I have not said what I Mean, for everyone is such an 
“I.” Consequently when I say “I,” I give expression to 
my essential, if unrealized, universality. Now the study 
of the Science of Logic, says Hegel, “is the absolute ed- 
ucation and discipline of consciousness” and will help 
the student to become conscious of his own pure es- 
sence, that is, his essential universality. His Concept of 
individuality reads as follows: “The true, infinite univer- 
sal which, in itself, is as much particularity as individu- 
ality, we have next to consider as particularity. It deter- 
mines itself freely; the process by which it makes itself 
finite is not a transition [i.e. into an Other], for this oc- 
curs only in the sphere of Being; it is creative power as 
the absolute negativity which relates itself to its own 
self. As such, it differentiates itself internally, and this 
is a determining [of itself), because the differentiation is 
one with the universality. Accordingly, the universal is a 
process in which it posits the differences [particulari- 
ties] themselves as universal and self-related. They 
thereby become fixed, isolated differences. The isolated 
subsistence of the finite [individual]...is, in its truth, uni- 
versality, the form with which the infinite Notion 
clothes its differences... Herein consists the creative 
power of the Notion, a power which is to be compre- 
hended only in this, the Notion’s innermost core.” (Sci- 
ence of Logic p. 605. Emphasis is Hegel’s.) 

It is important to notice Hegel’s use of the term “re- 
ality”: “Reality is quality, determinate being.” “The in- 
definite expression ‘reality’ means in general nothing 
else but determinate being...” (Science of Logic pp. 
112 and 758). — Arnold Miller 

Editor’s note: The author is the English translator of He- 
gel’s Phenomenology of Spirit and Science of Logic. 

• 

Letter to a labor militant 

A former longshoreman I know asked my views on 
the publication of a bulletin to report “on the thinking 
and acting of the militant strata in Longshore.” I know 
the internal struggles he chronicled that were the “reali- 
ty” of intra-union politics in the late 1940s and early 
’50s, but told him they could not be the ground for a 
really new rank-and-file bulletin in Longshore, because 
nothing new in theory or practice springs from those 
factional struggles of elitist organizations. The new only 
emerges in thought and in action when workers chal- 
lenge capitalist production relationships, as hundreds of 
thousands of American workers did when they created a 
strike wave that culminated in the 1949-50 miners’ gen- 
eral strike against the introduction of automation in the 
form of the “continuous miner,” raising questions about 
the very nature of labor itself. 

Raya Dunayevskaya, the founder of Marxist-Human- 
ism, saw these strikes as a new stage of cognition 
among American workers, a new objective/subjective 
situation that challenged theoreticians to work out a 
new synthesis of theory to practice that would include 
philosophy, organization and politics. She found the 
road to that synthesis in the dialectic of Hegel’s Abso- 
lute Idea. 

This was no spontaneous overnight chore; she had 
spent a decade in studying the Hegelian dialectic, in- 
cluding the way Lenin rediscovered it in his 1914 notes 
on Hegel’s Doctrine of the Notion and how Marx recre- 
ated it in his Humanist Essays and in Capital. 

In her May 12, 1953, Letter she announces that the 
dialectics of organization is the dialectics of the Abso- 
lute Idea. Here she was not speaking of existing elitist 
parties, but of organizations that were consciously 
trying to resolve the problem of the dichotomy between 
theory and practice. In Hegel’s philosophy of dialectics 
of the Absolute Idea appears as the identity of the The- 
oretical Idea and the Practical Idea. The Idea is incom- 
plete without this unity, “...each of these by itself is 
one-sided and contains the Idea itself only as a sought 
Beyond and an unattained goal; each consequently is a 
synthesis of the tendency, and both contains and does 
not contain the Idea...” How did she recreate it con- 
cretely for our time? 

First of all, Raya saw the Absolute Idea as having 
two distinct but dependent movements interpenetrating 
each other. A movement from practice that is a form of 
theory, thus recognizing that the thinking, the ideas and 
the activities of the masses in struggles to re-arrange 
social relationships is an indispensable element of theo- 
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ry which demands a new movement from theory, a new 
unity of theory and practice. Raya, I think, sees this as 
the crucial problem of our age in this present period of 
total crisis and failed revolutions and not simply “a big 
breakthrough in method of thought.” 

Second, because the Absolute Idea “contains the 
highest opposition within,” Raya understood it not as 
end but as a new beginning of the ceaseless movement 
of the dialectic, other manifestations and modes of the 
Absolute Idea.- If we read closely her 1953 philosophic 
letters, we will discover that she moves from the Phe- 
nomenology, to the Science of Logic, to Absolute 
Mind to establish the subject, more precisely the sub- 
jective notion of the subject as the determinant which 
transcends the opposition between the Notion and Real- 
ity. Raya’s singling out the subjective creativity of the 
subject of revolution as the turning point in the dialec- 
tic is what separated her from Lenin’s concept of the 
dialectic and C.L.R. James’ “Nevada Document”... 

— John Alan Black/Red columnist 

From a French professor 

The Letters of May 12 and May 20, 1953, are inter- 
esting in that they present the essential of what Raya 
Dunayevskaya developed later on in a more pedagogical 
and less passionate form — or rather in a less lyrical 
style. But it seems to me that there are also fundamen- 
tal differences. I am troubled especially by the para- 
graph on the party, especially by the formulation: 
“There is no content outside of that.” What is that?* 
Like Marcuse, I have some reservations with regard to 
the Absolute Idea, as (I do) towards the Christian im- 
age of the Golgotha of this absolute where the new soci- 
ety would have to suffer. 

To put it plainly: as much as I approve of the demon- 
stration of the close relationship of Marx and Hegel; as 
much as I regard it to be indispensable to show the in- 
sertion of the thought of Marx and of Hegel in the Ju- 
deo-Christian tradition — despite the “materialism” and 
the atheism; just as much, I think that for us today — 
that is today in countries like France where the Christi- 


an tradition is weakened — Marxist eschatology is pre- 
cisely what no longer makes sense. The whole question 
involves refusing it (eschatology) without falling back 
into a vulgar or scientific materialism which, for all its 
greater prevalence, brings nothing to “socialist” human- 
ism (to speak succinctly by use of this label). 

Professor Pierre Lantz, 
Universite de Paris VIII 
(translated from the French) 

* Grammatically, it speaks of the “ ‘form-determinations’...between lead- 
ers and ranks, between the various layers.” What does that mean? 
Editor’s note: The full paragraph referred to reads: "In the party both 
as political organization and as the realization of the theory of knowl- 
edge, the ‘form-determinations’ or form of relations between leaders 
and ranks, between the various layers, and within each layer tells the 
whole story. There is no content outside of that . Or, once again to 
stick close to Hegel, ‘The method therefore is both soul and substance, 
and nothing is either conceived or known in its truth except in so far 
as it is completely subject to the method.' ” 



Editorial 


Congress falls into Bush’s 
trap on contra aid 


With much fanfare and little debate. Congress voted 
overwhelmingly April 13 to approve $49.7 million in new 
aid to the Nicaraguan contras, a move hailed by George 
Bush as heralding “a new era of bipartisan foreign rela- 
tions.” Whether or not that turns out to be true, the 
near unanimity with which Democrats and Republicans 
alike rushed to embrace Bush’s contra-aid proposal has 
ominous implications for Nicaragua and Latin America 
as a whole. 

What helped lull many former critics of contra aid 
into supporting Bush’s proposal was his declaration that 
the U.S. no longer seeks the military overthrow of the 
Sandinistas, but only “non-military” aid for the contras 
as a way to “pressure” Nicaragua. What motivated that 
declaration is the fact that what stands in the way of a 
military solution is the opposition of masses of people in 
the U.S. to direct military action against Nicaragua and 
the fact that the contras proved totally ineffective mili- 
tarily. That does not mean, however, that Bush has in 
any way departed from the long-standing goal of under- 
mining social revolution at any cost in order to promote 
policies favorable to “private” capitalist “development.” 

BUSH’S CONTRAS 

Thus, Bush refused to include any call for the demo- 
bilization of the contras in his aid proposal, even though 
that violated the February, 1989 accord of the five Cen- 
tral American presidents that called for free elections in 
Nicaragua in February, 1990 in exchange for disman- 
tling the contras. And conspicuously absent from any of 
Bush’s pronouncements was mention of lifting the U.S. 
trade embargo and economic sanctions against Nicara- 
gua, which have been in force since 1985. Bush intends 
to hold the club of economic sanctions over Nicaragua 
in order to further drive its economy into chaos and 
thereby force whatever group holds power after Febru- 
ary, 1990 to adhere to U.S. dictates. 

Indeed, eight years of contra war and U.S. econom- 
ic warfare have already helped disfigure the Nicara- 
guan Revolution from the vision of freedom em- 
braced by the masses who brought the Sandinistas to 
power and defended them from contra attacks. The 
austerity measures imposed last February by the 
Sandinistas have had a devastating impact: 10,000 
public employees have been laid off in the past three 
months, adding to the swelling unemployment and 
impoverishment, and total government spending was 
slashed 44%. Direct military intervention, either by 
U.S. troops or by contra proxies, is not the only 
mechanism available to the U.S. for thwarting social 
revolution. 

Now that Bush has covered his counter-revolutionary 
Central American policies under a more “moderate” 
cloak, will the illusion take hold that his acts do not 
possess the destructive power of Reagan’s? 


What largely motivates Bush’s effort to put a “new” 
face on an old Latin American policy is the seething 
discontent of the Latin American masses, whose living 
conditions have plummeted in the face of the astronom- 
ical debt owed by Latin America to Western banks. The 
depth of the continent-wide revolt was shown in March, 
when mass protests erupted throughout Venezuela 
against a new austerity program imposed by the govern- 
ment to meet its debt payments. Bush responded ten 
days later by announcing a “new” plan to deal with the 
debt crisis. 

THE LATIN AMERICAN DEBT 

This plan, named after Treasury Secretary Brady, 
was touted as a “more humane” alternative to the Bak- 
er Plan of the Reagan administration, because it calls 
for re-scheduling some of Latin America’s debt instead 
of just piling up new unpayable loans. However, just as 
with the Baker Plan, in exchange the Latin American 
nations will be required to open up their economies to 
U.S. imports, cut government spending, and encourage 
“privatization” of the economy. As Secretary of State 
Baker put it, the U.S. will support debt re-servicing 
“only if the difficult steps to restructure” their econo- 
mies are made. 

The "Brady Plan” thus amounts to no more than a 
"kinder, gentler” formula for imposing additional ec- 
onomic austerity and restructuring upon Latin Amer- 
ica — a restructuring that has forced countries such 
as Mexico to drastically cut spending on social serv- 
ices. In the last four years the percentage of Mexico’s 
Gross National Product (GNP) spent on education fell 
from 5% to 3%, while the percentage spent on health 
care fell from 2.5% to 1.5%— this in a nation where 
half the population is under 15! 

As Gorbachev’s April visit to Cuba showed, it isn’t 
only the “private” capitalist West that has imposed a 
debt crisis upon Latin America. Although Gorbachev 
was expected to forgive much of Cuba’s massive $9 bil- 
lion debt to Russia during his trip, in the end he said 
not a word about it. Neither “private” capitalism nor 
state-capitalism calling itself “Communism” is in any 
rush to lift the burden of debt from the backs of the 
Latin American masses. Whether it is Castro’s version 
of Communism or Gorbachev’s “restructured” Stalinism 
or Bush’s “moderate” Reaganism, none are able to offer 
a human solution to the problems of Latin America. 

Our opposition to the rulers calls for solidarity with 
the struggles of the Latin American masses, beginning 
with the clearing of our minds. For we must not allow 
the ideological pollution of Reaganism to seep into us 
by thinking any of Bush’s recent moves represent a fun- 
damental departure from the standard U.S. approach to 
Latin America. That clearing of the mind is an essential 
preparation for the struggles that lie ahead. 
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ON MARXIST- HUMANIST REVOLUTIONARY JOURNALISM: 
CAPTURING THE MEANING OF EVENTS 


There seems to me to be a difference 
in the writing in N&L since the publica- 
tion of The Philosophic Moment of 
Marxist-Humanism. You can see the 
analysis of an event or situation within 
an article, rather than tacked on at the 
end, which I used to feel. And articles 
seem to “speak to each other” now. The 
lead article on Mexico, in the April 
N&L, may not have been specifically 
mentioned in other articles, but, to me, 
I could see — in everything from the col- 
umn of Raya’s writings to some of the 
articles on concrete events — a discus- 
sion of the concepts that Marxist-Hu- 
manists took with them to Mexico. Or 
is it that I am now reading everything 
with new eyes? 

Working woman 
Detroit 

* * * 

John Marcotte ends his column on 
the Eastern Strikers by writing “I hope 
they will have the self-confidence to 
recognize how deep their questions are.” 
To me, he is talking about workers tak- 
ing responsibility for ideas, vs. schemes 
such as Employee Stock Ownership 
Plans that divert and truncate the striv- 
ings of revolutionary forces. Felix Mar- 
tin’s column also brings out that idea of 
freedom. This capitalist system wants 
to reduce our minds to the point where 
we think just having any job at all is 
better than none, that that is freedom. 

New reader 
California 

* * * 

People at the plant ask, What is the 
point of this News & Letters? It’s not 
helping us. Nobody reads it but us. 
What is it going to do for us? I would 
like to say that this paper is to let you 
know that there are other people in this 
plant who feel the way you do, and you 
are not by yourself. Maybe if you know 
that, you won’t be so afraid. If you con- 
tact News & Letters, then you can get 
together with those other people who 
wrote the story and do something. It 
seems to me that people expect the pa- 
per to solve their problems, but they 
have to do it themselves. 

Eckrich worker 
Chicago 

* * * 

The Editorial in the April N&L on 
“Our two-tier society” made me think 
of where I work, in aerospace prod- 
uction, which is even worse than two- 
tier. There are workers doing the same 
job who make $12/hour, $8/hour, and 
$7/hour. Some say that these cutbacks 
in workers’ wages are necessary to keep 
the American economy competitive and 
healthy. I say, the hell with the “econo- 
my”! What about people? 

Black worker 
Inglewood, Cal. 

* * * 

Raya Dunayevskaya’s column in the 
April N&L on “What is philosophy? 
What is revolution?” is very important 
to me, because to me philosophy is very 
much a part of what being human is: 
thinking, and that not separate from 
politics and society as a whole. She says 
that Marx’s view of Hegel, vs. the 
young Hegelians who were becoming 
materialists, was that “Hegel’s dialectic 
was not just any idea, but the Idea of 
freedom.” T want to discuss this with 
other Youth — the Idea of freedom not 
separate from understanding the forces 
of revolution. 

Black student 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

What does the “Humanism” in Marx- 
ist-Humanism mean? I think maybe it 
means the way that in workers’ strug- 
gles, strikes, experiences, there is a form 
of the new society trying to be born. 
But I was also wondering if humanism 
means something like News & Letters 
publishing Dunayevskaya’s “Letters on 
Hegel’s Absolutes” so there won’t be a 
separation between philosophy and or- 
ganization. I feel very cynical about 
other Left organizations I’ve met. Some- 
times I ask someone at a literature ta- 
ble if they discuss theory and if they 
say no I take off. 

Student activist 
New York City 

* » « 

The mind of the worker is like fire. 
From a capitalist’s point of view, fire is 


helpful for you, but if you let it get out 
of control, it could kill you. That’s how 
they think of the human mind. They’ve 
got us working our asses off for them so 
they can make their profits and live 
their lives the way they do. But if we 
got out of control, which from our point 
of view would be getting in control, all 
of that would change. 

Meatpacking worker 
Chicago 

* * * 

Ever since Rafya used the expression 
in her Presentation of June 1, 1987 
about the need to capture “meaning, 
i.e., philosophy” in ongoing events, I 
have been thinking that it is the philo- 
sophic context or the meaning in a phil- 
osophic sense that ig the most impor- 
tant thing to address. 

Erica Rae 
Illinois 



When you look at the new agreement 
where Solidamosc will become part of 
the State, what seems like an important 
concession is really a big step toward its 
demise. One of the most magnificent as- 
pects of Solidamosc was its concept of 
“horizontal solidarity.” That challenged 
every aspect of society. But now Walesa 
is giving all of this up in exchange for 
the illusions of Gorbachev. 

Miriam 

Detroit 

« * * 

The Polish government recognized 
Solidarity to get into the good graces of 
the U.S. so it will lend Poland money. 
Poland wants to get into the very situa- 
tion of indebtedness to the West that 
the Third World is trying to get out of! 
Our age thus sees the merger not only 
of government policy and “private” cap- 
italism, but also merged into them the 
half-way houses that arise in the face of 
revolts. 

Anne Jaclard 
New York 

* * * 

Thanks for the sharp statement you 
put together on “Mississippi Burning.” 
I’ve been selling the paper and discuss- 
ing it at showings of the movie. There’s 
a lot of rewriting of history going on — 
from the French Revolution to the 
1960s. The more brutal this society gets, 
the more we get this barrage against 
revolution as an alternative. In Poland, 
too, Kuron’s latest statement answering 
the movement from below is titled “In- 
stead of Revolution.” 

Ron Brokmeyer 
Oakland 


YOUTH IN SEARCH OF 
FREEDOM IDEAS 

At Cal. State University-L.A. several 
weeks ago there was an annual “career 
day” during which 50 representatives 
were on hand to discuss career opportu- 
nities with people as they passed 
through the main walkway. I walked 
through and looked at each table, feel- 
ing myself swept up into a frenzy of 
“promising” job pitches: there was a 
woman wearing a man’s suit telling 
someone why they ought to work for 
the bomb factories of Lockheed or 
Hughes Aircraft; some old cheery gen- 
tleman looking for people to process 
IRS forms; a dynamic duo of the Los 
Angeles police force, the California 
Highway Patrol, as well as the Califor- 
nia Youth Authority; and many young 
men smelling of Brut and looking for 
prospective CPAs to manage millions of 
IRAs at thousands of S&Ls across the 
state. Is this all education is good for 
now? 

Graduate student 
, Los Angeles 

Sheila Fuller’s Youth column, on the 
militarization of education, really hit 
home. I’ve had personal experiences 
with military recruiters. In the 11th and 
12th grades they were always at my 
school— the. Navy, Marines, Air Force, 
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Coast Guard — but college representa- 
tives weren’t there. The way they run 
their programs, I think those recruiters 
must get a commission for each person 
they sign up; and it’s a temptation for 
young people who have no other future 
or employment. One recruiter came 
over to my house. He was pushing for 
my signature; then my life would have 
belonged to the military. I call it a form 
of entrapment. 

Young and unemployed 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

The trouble I am having studying 
philosophy in college is that it is so dis- 
connected from history and reality. So 
many of the professors have given up 
on everything, and are acting as if Fou- 
cault and Derrida are the greatest thing 
around, but these ideas don’t give me 
much more than skepticism. Raya’s 
thought is very difficult to grasp, but 
what I like is that News & . Letters tries 
to relate philosophy to historic prob- 
lems and revolutions. 

Northwestern U. Student 
Evanston, 111. 

* * * 

I’m currently taking a course on 
Marxism and what I’ve been most excit- 
ed about is Marx’s 1844 Humanist Es- 
says. They’ve helped me see that when 
Marx wrote in the Communist Mani- 
festo about the goal of a classless socie- 
ty, he was serious about that — it’s not 
what the so-called “Communist” coun- 
tries have. What does N&L think about 
Marx’s concept of alienation and alien- 
ated labor? How do you think we can 
overcome that? I’m glad somebody’s 
conscious of Marx’s relationship to He- 
gel. It's not so mysterious; Hegel said 
right out in one of his lectures that the 
“Geist” of the world is Freedom, and 
it’s the task of man’s actions to unite 
with that. 

College student 
Utah 


CHARLES DENBY 
AND 
BLACK 

CONSCIOUSNESS 

TODAY 



I was grateful to receive some copies 
of N&L, and I have already started to 
introduce N&L to some friends of mine. 
What I- would like to know more about 
is who is Charles Denby? I have heard 
his name as the author of a book I 
have not come across here, and would 
like to know how to receive a copy. 

New subscriber 
The Gambia, West Africa 
* * * 

The universality of the life of the in- 
dividual Charles Denby, through the 
particular of Marxist-Humanism and a 
lifetime of struggle, again illuminates 
Hegel’s concept that only that which is 
an object of freedom may be called an 
Idea. I had read Denby’s column in the 
pages of N&L before meeting him at 
the 1966 Convention of News and Let- 
ters Committees, and I identified with 
what he wrote, being a young machinist 
recently fired and working full-time in 
the Maryland Freedom Union. I had 
been to gatherings of SDS, SWP and 
IS, all of whom had no Blacks, and I 
had the feeling they didn’t want any, 
since they only talked at, not to me. 
But when I met N&L and Denby, I said 
to myself this is me. 

Ray McKay 
New York 

• 

REMEMBERING PETER MALLORY 

I always enjoyed Peter Mallory’s arti- 
cles. Your In Memoriam cast light oti 
facets of his life I knew nothing about. 
He was a remarkably talented, sympa- 
thetic, wise, modest, committed person. 
I wish Hegel’s Absolutes were such that 
he and Raya Dunayevskaya could be 
reunited therein. 


Although I am not a revolutionary, 
nor a Marxist, I admire Raya Dunayev- 
skaya and John Dwyer, and support the 
cause of their fight for the oppressed. I 
enclose a check to continue that work. 

Chinese dissident 
California 

• 

IRAN/IRAQ 

I recently spoke at a conference of 
the Iranian Left in New York City, and 
although I was asked to speak on 
“Marxist-Humanism and the Iranian 
Revolution” I tried not to sum up all 
Marxist-Humanism has developed on 
that question over the past ten years. 
That is because when we Iranian revo- 
lutionaries first got active in the move- 
ment and wanted to know about Marx- 
ism, the Leftists gave us not Marx to 
read, but other Marxist theorists. It 
took years for us to get that post-Marx 
Marxist distortion of Marx’s ideas out 
of our system. So in my talk, instead of 
letting them know what Marxist-Hu- 
manism is on the basis of what I could 
say alone, I told them most of all they 
have to read the works of Raya Dunay- 
evskaya for themselves. 

Iranian revolutionary-in-exile 
Illinois 

* * * 

In referring to the spate of public ex- 
ecutions in Iraq in 1967, Raya Dunayev- 
skaya said in U.S. and Russia Enter 
Middle East Cockpit, “The barbaric act 
of hanging 14 men from their necks in 
the public square in Baghdad has rivet- 
ted attention, not so much on the alleg- 
ed ‘Jewish spies’ as on the degeneracy 
of the Iraqi Revolution.” Twenty years 
on, the degeneracy and barbarism have 
deepened. Public executions are a fre- 
quent spectacle and the racist (Arab su- 
premacist) oppression that fell first of 
all on the Jews has extended to the 
Chaldean and Assyrian minorities, and 
of course the Kurds. The committee 
Against Repression and for Democratic 
Rights in Iraq has been active in Brit- 
ain exposing these conditions. 

Richard Bunting 
Oxford, England 


OUR READERS RESPOND 

We salute those who work on News 
& Letters and wish them further suc- 
cess. It is very informative. We will be 
sending you information about the intri- 
gues of Russia and China in Malta, as- 
sisted by their Maltese friends. 

Anti-imperialists 

Malta 

* * * 

I think the paper you put out is fine 
because the reasons for the action of 
the rulers as well as reasons for how 
the ruled react to them are presented in 
a simple, direct narrative that helps to 
answer the question, “Why?” I am en- 
closing a contribution of $10 to keep 
you going. 

Long-time subscriber 
Chicago 

* * * 

As a relatively new reader of N&L, I 
challenged myself to read the entire 
April issue in a short period of time. It 
was then, for the first time, that I was 
able to fully appreciate the uniqueness 
and importance of this publication. For 
when I finished, there were many beau- 
tiful, human voices echoing in my 
thoughts — most specifically the many 
voices from Mexico in the Lead; the 
striking workers in the “Workshop 
Talks” column; the students in the 
abortion rights article; and the Kansas 
farmer. They were saying things I have 
just begun to study in theory, things 
they know from their lives. This led me 
to also further appreciate why Raya 
Dunayevskaya singled out workers, 
Blacks, women and youth ak forces and 
Reason of revolution. 

Young woman student 
Long Beach, Cal. 

He * * 

I am a student in cultural and politi- 
cal science in Holland and am active in 
the political group “Daad en Gedachte.” 
Is it possible to send me some more 
copies of N&L? 


Morgan Gibson 

| i u t , i ■ 
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WOMEN S LIBERATION AND THE RIGHT TO CHOOSE 


The way I look at it, it’s my body 
and I’m the only one who can decide 
what I do with it. When these people 
start saying a woman has to have the 
child, I want to ask them, “How many 
homeless children have you adopted? 
How many damaged children’s lives 
have you done anything to repair?” If I 
could have afforded it, I’d have been at 
the march in Washington, D.C. too. 

Black woman 
Illinois 


At the Washington, D.C. march a 
group of youth from Northern Illinois 
University began to chant “Woman as 
Force, Woman as Reason, Revolution is 
Now in Season!” Quite a number of 
youth who were around them started to 
join in the chant. 

Activist 
New Jersey 


There is always a feeling of excite- 
ment whenever there is a march on 
Washington, D.C. You get a real con- 
crete sense of purpose when you are 
surrounded by hundreds of thousands of 
people who are present for the same re- 
asons you are. It is this unity which 
helps to enlarge a movement. At this 
march, however, I did not feel that uni- 
ty. Although the basic premise, legal 
abortion, was agreed to by everyone, for 
many people it stopped there. I felt 
that narrowness was not necessarily in- 
dicative of the ideas of the participants 
of the march, but rather the organizers. 
The National Organization for Women 
is not capable of representing the mili- 
tancy it takes to struggle for equality. 

Student 
Purchase, New York 


At the abortion rights rally in San 
Francisco on April 2 that about 20,000 
attended, I found it was much harder to 
sell copies of N&L than usual, although 
I do think the search for something oth- 
er than a one-issue movement was 
there. The speeches were mostly “politi- 
cally correct” but lacked any vision of 


the future, any ground for further dis- 
cussion/ activity. 

Urszula Wislanka 
California 

* * * 

I think no one has a right to tell a 
woman that she can or can’t have an 
abortion. I think the main people be- 
hind the anti-abortion movement are 
men. I’ve seen some of these men on 
TV, talking about what a woman should 
or shouldn’t do. It seems to me they 
don’t want to give a woman the right to 
decide for herself — they don’t want us 
to think for ourselves! I don’t remem- 
ber when abortion was illegal, but the 
attack now doesn’t surprise me. It 
comes after eight years of Reagan. 

Woman high school student 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

It was unfortunate that at the march 
on Washington the direction given from 
the podium and in the NOW-arranged 
buses was to write to Sandra Day 
O’Connor, who has made her critical 
view of Roe V. Wade well known, and 
to Bush, in an attempt to sway them. 
The bus captains handed out letters 
written and printed by NOW needing 
only to be signed by the students. Also 
passed around was a list of pro-choice 
groups to search out. What a dead-end 
path. This outpouring of students 
showed they were looking for something 
quite different. 

Angela Terrano 
New York 


The New York Times recently car- 
ried articles on abortion research. The 
results of hundred of studies had shown 
that there were no lasting harmful ef- 
fects of abortions on the women who 
had experienced them. The articles dis- 
cussed the “controversy” of these find- 
ings. Many argued that the studies were 
flawed. Others marveled that, even with 
such results, the Surgeon General would 
conclude that the research was “incon- 
clusive” because of errors in the designs 
of the studies. What amazed me was 
this long article could go on and on 
without every getting to the point — that 


LETTERS 


women have the right to choose the di- 
rections of their lives, and to bear the 
results of those decisions. 

Health care worker 
New York City 
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ONGOING 

PHILOSOPHIC 

DIALOGUE 


What has been exciting to me so far 
in our classes on “How to Prepare for 
the 1990s? Marxist-Humanism as a 
Body of Ideas” is to see how Dunayev- 
skaya’s writings of 1986-87 have so 
many things to say about her 1953 
“Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes.” Those 
Letters are very rich in content, and it 
is possible to make new discoveries in 
studying them. However, there is a dif- 
ference in what we come up with when 
we study them from the eyes of her 
1986-87 writings and when we do not. 
After all, Raya herself returned to her 
1953 Letters many times in the history 
of Marxist-Humanism, but only in 1986- 
87 did she do so in order to work out 
the problem of dialectics of organization 
and philosophy. 

Marxist-Human i st 
Chicago 

* * * 

The 1953 Letters spoke to my experi- 
ence with “the Party” in the Philip- 
pines. The Party recognizes that there 
is such a thing as subjectivity, but it’s a 
mere fact. Subjectivity is subordinated 
to objectivity — how many contacts and 
organizations do you have in your 
movement. You go to subjectivity to es- 
tablish a criterion for categorizing 
them — advanced, middle and backward. 
It’s a familiar way of stereotyping. 

In the 1970s there were a lot of study 
groups at the height of the Philippines 
student activism. We had the Red 
Book of Mao and texts on Marx’s eco- 
nomic doctrine which computed the 
“rate of exploitation,” as if exploitation 
could be just quantified. There again, 
objectivity dominated. The Party which 


led those groups still claims it’s based 
on Marx and Lenin. But how many ot 
us went into Marx himself? How many 
asked how Marx was related to Hegel? 

Philippine revolutionary 
New York 

* * * 

Can “experiencing the negative” be 
positive? Compare the “voyage of dis- 
coveries” between Marx and Raya Du- 
nayevskaya: Marx’s journey began in 
1844 with the writing Of the “Economic 
and Philosophic Manuscripts,” and dur- 
ing the same period, June, 1844, the 
Silesian weavers uprising occurred. 
Marx was able to see this uprising as a 
powerful potential for the working class 
as new beginning. 

In 1953, Raya Dunayevskaya reached 
the philosophic moment of her journey 
with the working out of the May, 1953 
Letters. Six weeks after the letters were 
written the East German workers’ strike 
occurred, on June 17, 1953. The uprising 
was the first revolt by the working class 
under state-capitalist tyranny calling it- 
self Communism. In both journeys con- 
cretization of their experiences culmi- 
nated in taking organizational responsi- 
bility for their philosophies. Both Marx 
and Raya were thus able to transform 
the negative into the positive. 

Jerry K. 

Chicago 


I have been reading some of the 
works of Raya Dunayevskaya and at- 
tending vour classes on “Marxist-Hu- 
manism as a Body of Ideas.” Her first 
book, Marxism and Freedom, is a won- 
derful study of Marxism, although I 
found Philosophy and Revolution very 
difficult. I can see why you think phil- 
osophy is so important, but don’t you 
think it’s possible to give a basic idea of 
what Marxist-Humanism is about in a 
10 or 15 minute discussion? 

Feminist 

Chicago 


Editor’s note: For information on 
dates and places of our ongoing 
classes on “How to Prepare for the 
1990s? Marxist-Humanism as a Body 
of Ideas” see ad, page 4. 


SELECTED PUBLICATIONS FROM NEWS & LETTERS 
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—PAMPHLETS— 


□ Marxism and Freedom 
...from 1776 until today 

1989 Columbia University Press edition. New 
1980s introduction by author 381 pp. 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $17.50 per copy 

□ Philosophy and Revolution 
from Hegel to Sartre 
and from Marx to Mao 

1982 edition. New introduction by author 372 pp. 
by Raya Dunayevskaya $10.95 per copy 


□ Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy 

of Revolution 234 pp. 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $10.95 per copy 

□ Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of 
Revolution: Reaching for the 
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by Raya Dunayevskaya $15.95 


□ The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Hu- 
manism: Two Historic-Philosophic Writings 
by Raya Dunayevskaya. Contains "Presen- 
tation bn Dialectics of Organization and Philoso- 
phy of June 1, 1987,” and 1953 "Letters on He- 
gel’s Absolutes.” 52 pp. 

$3.00 paperback, $10.00 hardcover 


□ Constitution of News & Letters Committees 
25c postage 

□ Dialectics of Revolution: American Roots 
and World Humanist Concepts 

Special bulletin on Marxist-Humanism as a body 
of ideas by Raya Dunayevskaya, Eugene Walker, 
Michael Connolly and Olga 

Domanski $ 1 per copy 


□ The Coal Miners’ General Strike 
of 1949-50 and the Birth 
of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 
by Andy Phillips 
and Raya Dunayevskaya 


per copy 


□ 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 

A History of Worldwide Revolutionary 
Developments by Raya Dunayevskaya 

$1.50 per copy 

□ American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses 
as Vanguard. 

Statement of the National Editorial Board. In- 
cludes "A 1980s View of the Two-Way Road Be- 
tween the U.S. and Africa,” by Raya Dunayev- 
skaya, and "Black Caucuses in the Unions” by 
Charles Denby $2 per copy 

□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism 
and the Afro- Asian Revolutions 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1.25 per copy 


□ Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s 
Journal - > , • 1 v 

1989 Wayne State University Press edition in- 
cludes Afterword by Raya Dunayevskaya, 

"Charles Denby 1907-83” 303 pp. 

by Charles Denby $14.95 

• News & Letters is available on microfilm from University Microfilms International, 300 Zeeb Road, 
Ann Arbor, MI 48106. 

• News & Letters, as well as other Marxist-Humanist literature, is available on tape for the blind. For 
information, write to News & Letters. 



□ Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American Black 
Thought, by Lou Turner and John Alan 

New Expanded edition contains Introduction/ 
Overview by Raya Dunayevskaya, Lou Turner 
and John Alan 

Appendices by Rene Depestre and Ngugi wa 
Thiong’o $3 per copy 

□ The Fetish of High Tech and Karl Marx’s 
Unknown Mathematical Manuscripts 

by Ron Brokmeyer, Franklin Dmitryev, 

Raya Dunayevskaya $1 per copy 

□ Working Women for Freedom 
by Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan 

and Mary Holmes $1 per copy 

□ Dos ensayos por Raya Dunayevskaya. 
Spanish language pamphlet 

1989 edition $2.09 per copy 

— ARCHIVES— 

□ The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — A 
Half-Century of Its World Development 

A 12,000-page microfilm collection 

on six reels $120 

□ Guide and Supplement to the Raya Dunay- 
evskaya Collection — Marxist-Humanism: 

A Half-Century of Its World Development 
Full description of 12,000-page microfilm collec- 
tion $3 
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Black/Red View 


by John Alan 

The Bush administration’s new $80 million emergency 
plan to stamp-out drugs and violence in predominantly- 
Black Washington, D.C. is a veiled attack on Black 
home rule in that city without any certainty that the 
Federal government’s intervention into local law en- 
forcement can seriously stem the tide of drugs. 

According to William Bennett, Bush’s so-called drug 
czar, the plan calls for the construction of two new Fed- 
eral prisons in the D.C. area to hold the increasing 
number of people arrested for drug-related crimes. 
Many of those charged with such crimes will have their 
cases transferred from the local courts, which Bennett 
believes are too lenient, to the U.S. district court whose 
Federal law calls for mandatory prison terms. The focus 
of the U.S. court will be on those drug-related crimes 
which are subject to capital punishment, because the 
District of Columbia has no capital punishment law. 
BENNETT’S 'WAR ON DRUGS’ 

Not only does the Bennett plan call for relieving the 
local D.C. government of the prosecution of drug 
crimes, it essentially places drug enforcement under the 
supervision of FBI and Federal Drug Enforcement Ad- 
ministration agents, and the coordinating of all drug en- 
forcement activity by Defense Department intelligence 
analysts. 

Singling out Washington, D.C. as a model of Federal 
intervention into local government sends a message to 


Black World 


(continued from page 1) 

Black politics alone. The city’s Latino vote also retro- 
gressed. Because the Black and white population is 
equally divided, the importance of the Latino vote to 
any coalition is patently clear. Nevertheless, Alderman 
Luis Gutierrez was the first from the Washington coali- 
tion to endorse Daley for mayor. 

However, there is no doubt that the major reason 
for Daley’s election is the Black political crisis in 
Chicago. Whether or not it is true that Blacks have 
entered a "racial twilight zone” as political activist 
Thomas Todd concluded of the April 4 election re- 
sults, it is true that Black Chicago has entered a po- 
litical twilight zone. It is a twilight zone in which the 
Black leadership and the Black masses confront each 
other, where beneath the spectacle of "leadership 
competition” coalesces an opportunistic unity of 
Black leadership motivated by fear of being turned 
out of office by an angry Black electorate. 

That such a “unified leadership” would be more sub- 
ject to political pressure by the Daley administration 
than by its own Black constituency is already apparent 
from the enthusiastic responses of Black leaders to Da- 
ley’s so-called “rainbow” cabinet. 

Along with this political opportunism, we have 
seen the pathetic spectacle of Black leaders and 
bourgeois spokesmen blaming the electoral loss on 
the Black masses. From Jesse Jackson to Eugene 
Sawyer, the refrain has been that the Black masses 
are to blame for the current political crisis. In an 
embarassing front-page interview in the Chicago 
Tribune (April 7, 1989), Sawyer, the man who shame- 
lessly conspired with the racist white power bloc in 
the City Council to become mayor, complained that 
"he holds the black community responsible for the 
loss of an office it once worked so hard to attain.” 

Naturally, Sawyer and the city’s Black political lead- 
ership would refuse to admit that the poor Black turn- 
out from the Chicago Housing Authority (CHA) resi- 
dents — unlike the unprecedented political phenomenon 
that Harold Washington was able to elicit — had any- 
thing to do with the CHA “lock-down” and police 
sweeps that the Sawyer administration carried out dur- 
ing the primary campaign. Nor are Sawyer and Chica- 
go’s Black leadership likely to admit that it is no acci- 
dent that Daley has retained the two Black administra- 
tors directly responsible for the CHA “lock-down,” 
Vince Lane as director of the CHA, and Leroy Martin 
as chief of police. 

ESCAPISM OF BLACK LEADERSHIP 

The Black leadership’s moralizing about its decline in 
political power as the fault of the Black masses is not 
only hypocritical, it’s an evasion of the stubborn fact 
that the ill-resolved contradictions of Black life in Chi- 
, cago have remained unaffected by political reformism. 

The grass-roots movement that elected Harold 
Washington had been pushed aside by Chicago’s 
Black leadership long before the recent elections. 
There is no better proof of that than the comment of 
Bob Lucas, head of the Kenwood-Oakland Communi- 
ty Organization and a leading supporter of Tim Ev- 
ans, who said of Daley: "All he has to do is work 
with us. We’ve got better things to do than protest.” 

Chicago’s Black leadership and its Black masses have 
never been farther apart than at this moment. This ex- 
plains why the legacy that has assumed political power 
s not that of Harold Washington, but that of “Boss” 
diehard J. Daley. What it doesn’t explain is: how can 
'he Black leadership, responsible for the current frag- 
mentation of Black politics, be expected to re-unite it? 
hstead, it is only when Black masses are viewed as rea- 
jon — and that is what brought Harold Washington to 
power— that the imperative to write Black political ac- 
tion with a philosophy of revolution arises. 
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Politics of repression, 

the country that the administration has shifted the po- 
litical focus of the “war on drugs” from interdiction into 
its international trade to a war against drug users and 
drug dealers in the Black ghettos. Bennett has made 
the racial aspect of this “war” quite clear by focusing 
on “crack cocaine.” “Crack” is the drug of the ghetto 
and by its very nature is the drug of poverty. It is the 
cheap, harsh residue that is left after cocaine has been 
processed. 

What looms large behind this targeting of "crack” 
in the District of Columbia is that it offers an ideal 
political opportunity for this retrogressive, Reagan- 
type administration, to carry on its war against 
Blacks in general. Washington, D.C., is not only 
Black, but its unpopular Black mayor, Marion Barry, 
has alleged connections with known drug traffickers, 
thus providing the administration with a "ready- 
made” Willie Horton-type case to turn drug and vio- 
lence into a metaphor for Black. 

What this administration is doing politically is plas- 
tering over the myriad problems that the Black urban 
centers have, such as a 45% rate of unemployment 
among Black youth; and where the only real economic 
alternatives, outside of crime, are permanent unemploy- 
ment or a minimum wage job. Black youth have often 
revolted against this permanent crisis — which is insepar- 
able from the total crisis of American capitalism — as in 
Liberty City and Overtown, Miami. 

BLACK REALITY BENEATH THE DRUGS 

Bush’s “new war on crack” hides the nature of Black 
reality and at the same time blunts the real opposition 
to this reality. Thus we find that the ultra-conservative 
Jack Kemp, Housing and Urban Development Secre- 
tary, can ignore decades of neglect and deterioration in 
public housing by moving to rid the housing projects of 
drug dealers and users. 

The draconian nature of Kemp’s anti-drug campaign 
is tantamount to a war against poor Black tenants. If a 
member of a housing project family gets involved in a 
drug-related crime, the entire family will be evicted re- 
gardless of the fact that they are not involved. 

We, who are struggling to create a new society with- 



Demonstrators at 35 U.S. campuses marked 
National Black Student Action Day, April 20. 


Black student strike 

Detroit, Mich. — Over 100 Black students at Wayne 
State University (WSU) occupied the Student Services 
Center in a “study-in” that lasted over 11 days. Stu- 
dents had sent a letter with 17 demands to WSU Presi- 
dent David Adamany, arid began their occupation after 
he replied that he needed more time to study the de- 
mands. Demands included upgrading of the Center for 
Black Studies to a department, 30% more Black faculty, 
and more financial aid for Black students. 

Widespread community support was evident in the 
rally of about 400 parents and friends, and the mes- 
sages, along with food and drink provided to the stu- 
dents, by the Black community. 

Darrell Dawsey, a spokesperson for the protesters, 
said, “This is also a vehicle to make a statement about 
the racist nature of the university...They have a course 
on Aristotle worth four credits. Why don’t they have a 
course on Malcolm X worth four credits? Because they 
don’t respect you.” 

Another Black student told News .& Letters: “The 
students are upset and angry. The Center for Black 
Studies has been a bone of contention since the 1970s. 
It is not a department, it cannot grant tenure, and has 
never had a director committed to Black Studies. One 
of the ‘last straws’ was the recent denial of tenure to 
Black activist Professor Schavi Mali Ali. (She resigned.) 

“Virtually no Black professors support the Center. 
The better professors don’t want their classes to be in 
the Center, even when they are related. Women’s Stud- 
ies at Wayne has also been gradually disappearing. 
Black studies at Wayne was never seriously academic. 

“Darrell Dawsey is quoted as ‘the spokesperson’ but 
he is President of the Black Students Organization, and 
has been organizing for some time. This protest repre- 
sents what the students saw as needing to be done.” 

As we go to press, the student protest has ended with 
the university’s agreement to the following demands: 1) 
establishment of an Africans Studies Department; 2) a 
subsidy of $472,000 for the new department, as opposed 
to the $103,000 previous funding for the Center; 3) ten 
full-time scholarships for Black students; and 4) increas- 
ing the number of ftill-time Black faculty. 
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race and drugs 

out exploitative human relationships, in no way condone 
or support the exploitation of the poor Black communi- 
ty by drug lords. But, at the same time, we must expose 
the fact that Bush’s selective war on crack is an imple- 
mentation of his retrogressive, racist politics. 

War on drugs and Blacks 

Los Angeles, Cal. — On April 6, Nancy Reagan 
stood by while the Los Angeles Police Department 
SWAT team raided a South Central Los Angeles crack 
house. She had been invited on the raid by Police Chief 1 
Daryl Gates, who spoke of her “courage” in her fight 
against drugs. But her concept of how to fight drug ad- 
diction — “Just Say No” — is far removed from reality 
and I think the state concept which Nancy Reagan re- 
flects goes much deeper than that small phrase. 

This high-profile war on drugs is an attempt to con- 
fine the epidemic of drugs and violence to the ghettos 
and barrios nationwide and save the white suburbs. 
Now this epidemic is getting out of control; it is threat- 
ening the tourist trade of the nation’s capital, Washing- 
ton, D.C.;, where $80 million is being projected to build 
more prisons and deploy federal agents in an attempt to 
cap the overflow of violence. If they can’t confine us to 
the ghetto, then they build more prisons or shoot us 
down in the street. 

While Nancy took a tour of the crack house, she 
spoke of how "These people in here are beyond the 
point of rehabilitating. There is no life, and that’s 
very discouraging.” It’s as if she is calling for the 
death of a people. The L.A. Spanish language paper 
La Opinion showed a picture of four Black women 
being shackled and chained and led away like mur- 
derers or animals, while Nancy Reagan sat in an air- 
conditioned mobile home, "The Establishment,” eat- 
ing fruit cocktail, far removed from the reality of the 
dark streets. 

There is a plague sweeping this country, America, 
whether it takes the form of cocaine, heroin, alcoholism 
or suicidle. But when someone asks you what is the 
greatest killer of young Black adults tell them aliena- 
tion, found within the structures of this society. There 
is no amount of police that can stop this rampage so 
they will attempt to eliminate us. 

This System of capitalism makes us poor, and 
drives us to the point where we only feel comforta- 
ble with ourselves when we are so full of dope we 
don’t know who we are as a people. We need to find 
ourselves and get back to a self-movement for identi- 
ty and away from this systematic self-destruction, 
robbing and killing one another. We are striking out 
against the closest thing to us, ourselves. 

Many of the Black youth in Los Angeles are search- 
ing for that identity, wearing Africa around their necks 
and reading Malcolm X and Frantz Fanon. We do need 
to clear our heads for the next stage of social move- , 
ment. 

— Gene Ford 

Iran in aftermath of war 

New York, N.Y. — The cessation of war has taken 
away a very useful pretense from the counter-revolution 
in Iran. It now has to directly face the subjective/objec- 
tive burdens that weigh down on the realities of life. 

First there was the attempt to create another “holy 
war,” this time against a “satanic representative” of the 
West, the author of the Satanic Verses. Then came the 
dethronement of the Pan-Islairiist faction’s “Crown 
Prince” — the Ayatollah Montazeri. Many believe this 
reflects that Khomeini’s Pan-Islamist faction is losing 
ground after having thrived on ideological hysteria. And 
in the past few days, we have seen the broadly touted 
discovery of a major coup attempt in the armed forces. 

However interpreted, these incidents bespeak a 
new tortured and squeamish wave within the count- 
er-revolution in Iran. 

It was ; within this context that CIRA (Center for Ira- 
nian Research and Analysis) convened its annual con- 
ference jn New York City on April 7-9. This Western 
universitiy-style academic center no longer holds the 
promise of a radical and serious center of thought that 
it once did when, at its 1983 conference, Raya Dunayev- 
skaya spoke. The conference had scheduled workshops 
by professors from Iranian universities and by an Islam- 
ic Republic regime’s minister, which reveals the direc- 
tion this center is now taking. Iranian radical intellectu- 
als in New York decided to hold their own discussion 
on the same weekend outside of the conference, where 
they openly expressed their non-support. 

There, by invitation of the Association of the Iranian 
Left, this writer spoke on “Marxist-Humanism and its 
relationship to the Iranian Revolution” to a group of 
Iranian intellectuals. Among the audience, there were 
those, especially women, who responded open-mindedly, 
manifesting a need and a search for ideas and philoso- 
phy. There was as well, among some, an attitude of in- 
discriminate disbelief and vulgarization. Finally, there 
was a participant who, in my opinion, spoke on behalf 
of many intellectual activists with experience before the 
revolution of 1979. He verbalized his search for ideas 
and philosophy, while conveying his distrust for the fol- 
low-the-vanguard attitude of the past. 

Now, more than ever, is the time for new ideas and a 
philosophy of liberation to surge forth and enliven the 
movement from theory in Iran with new beginnings. 

— Ali Atesh 
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Direct from South Africa 

Freedom Journal 


A trip to a rural area 

People of Empondweni 



(continued from page 1) 

These Blacks are treated 
as less than animals, and 
used as machines to provide 
profits to the Boers. These 
masters, as they are also 
called, presently rest on the 
huge incomes made by the 
slaves in the fields through 
their strength, loyalty and 
dedication, without being 
given anything in return to 
survive with their families. 

They are not allowed to 
own fields or plough crops, 
they are not allowed to own 
more than ten cows, sheep 
and goats in the area, they 
are not allowed to leave the 
area to find alternative em- 
ployment without the ap- 
proval of the Matekisi. 

Another reason why I 
decided to refer to these 
people of Empondweni as 
slaves is because of the 
amount paid to them as 
wages by these ignorant 
whites in the homelands. 

Women workers in the 
fields are paid R2 (one 
rand=40$) on each day, 
from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. with- 
out lunch or tea breaks. 

Men workers are each paid R5 on each day for the 
same hours as women workers. They are expected to 
perform duties whenever the Matekisi wants them 
to, whether or not it is between these hours. 

Whenever the master needs them, he drives his car 
to each family and uses his car horn as a signal for 
them to come to work, even on Sundays. No one has 
established the amount paid to the Indunas, the super- 
visors whose duty it is to look after the slaves and re- 
port to the masters any irregularities. I was told that 
some who tried to question the land issue were expelled 
from Empondweni. This was done to create fear among 
others who had the same complaints. This mechanism 
has been designed to force the workers and their fami- 
lies to rely solely on the captains of the fields for ac- 
commodations and living itself. God knows, these fami- 
lies are nearly all crazed with hunger almost daily. 

When the system was implemented by the captains 
these people were informed that they would receive 
free rations of mealies and other things like pumpkins, 
peaches, etc. To their surprise this raion is only given 
to the Indunas to distribute among their families. 

I came across three little girls ranging from 11 to 
15 years of age. They all looked hopeless with 
cracked and swollen lips. When I asked who they 
were and why they had cracked lips, they told me it 
is because of the shortage of food in their homes. I 
offered them chips and bread which I had in my bag, 
they simply tore the bread as hungry lions. After 
that they offered to help me with my luggage to 
where I was going, some 18 kilometers away. 

On our journey we traveled in grass higher than my 
height. These children told me to watch for dangerous 
snakes, which they called by name. They told me to 
take off my shoes because of the mist and wet grass 
which is everywhere under the mountain. I was shiver- 
ing because of the shadow cast by the trees, like any 
visitor would do. They pointed out Black Mountain to 
me, which looked so dark that you could never find 
your Way at night. Before we parted I donated R1 to 
them to share. 

On my arrival I related this story to my wife who 
told me that most of the people of Empondweni had 
fled or been expelled by the Matekisi. The reason most 
are expelled is because they refused to render them- 
selves to the cheap labour system adopted by Matekisi 
and his brothers on the farms. 

LAND OF ANGUISH, TIME OF SHAME 

During my third day at Empondweni I witnessed an 
old Black man of about 65 years of age, bending to mix 
cement and sand for the farmer’s wife (Nkosazana). He 
used a rope to pull up a drum of water from the Tugela 
River tied onto two wooden poles. I saw the old man 
trying all he could to pull up the heavy drum unsuc- 
cessfully, until he could no longer lift his own body up, 
or stand astride after he let loose the rope. He breathed 
very heavily just like an ox when pulling a heavy wag- 
on. You should know that there was ro way I could 
help him because of the strict laws subjected on him. 

I again reported this to my wife. She told me that if 
the old man did not cope as instructed, no matter how 
heavy the burden, he would be subjected to a severe 
and humiliating disciplinary action. She told me that 
when the moment comes for one to be disciplined, it 
becomes a mournful and gruesome occasion for his fam- 
ily and loved ones. It becomes a time to weep and 
watch in anguish the inhuman punishment given out by 
any drunken Boer. 

If Matekisi is very cross, he uses his fist, feet, or even 
any object like a hammer to punish any person he be- 
lieves is an offender. Those whose crimes are not re- 
garded. very serious are sometimes subjected to the 
sjambok. Matekisi instructs his strong slaves to hold 
■ the accused and to take off his clothes, including under- 


— David Turnley 

wear. He will be thrashed until he cannot feel the pain. 

Matekisi usually takes a gulp of alcohol before he 
punishes anyone. Women usually pray for mercy, 
which in turn makes the punisher exceed the severi- 
ty of the punishment. All this is done in the presence 
of small children, their parents’ private parts expo- 
sed to them and everyone around. How insulting this 
conduct is. Without protection from the government, 
which is fully aware of such happenings, there is no 
intervention to calm these inhuman practices. 

All manner of disciplined restraint by the farm work- 
ers and their families have been exhausted. Once the 
punishment is furnished and the Matekisi gone, people 
gather to discuss what can be done to eliminate this be- 
haviour. Mind you, these discussions are not held open- 
ly because certain individuals are trusted by Matekisi. 
Those found to be inducing others to do something 
about the treatment are also brought to punishment, 
after the head slave has reported the conversation. 
YOUTH’S DETERMINATION TO BE FREE 

The youth I met have great enthusiasm, courage and 
determination to be free from this bondage. They have 
had enough of the system and are doing all in then- 
power without Inkatha to eliminate the system of slav- 
ery. They will not forget their desire for revenge once 
they can get their hands on anything that will help 
them and their parents to stop the humiliating domina- 
tion by the Afrikaners and their stooges. 

They told me further that they would make sure that 
their fathers and brothers, who fear to come back to 
this place because of the degrading punishment, will 
come back once the battle they are preparing is over. I 
heard them singing the familiar and stirring lament, 
“Thula Mama Thula” (stop crying mama, stop), whilst 
their mothers wept uncontrollably after an incident. 


I told them to hold discussions among themselves in 
the mountains and to seek assistance from other people 
of other fields to form a force against the system. I of- 
fered to introduce them to the Farm Workers Union 
under the umbrella of COSATU. 

These people desperately need help to free them 
from this slave system. Thousands of people are starv- 
ing while Inkatha, which claims to represent them, is 
not even worried or concerned about them. If these 
people formed any organization to fight the slave sys- 
tem, Inkatha would use its forces to crush the peaceful 
opposition, because it would expose their neutral stand 
against the injustices perpetrated against the people. I 
fear an outbreak of war between Inkatha and the 
youth. 

The following questions must be asked: 

• Where is the Zulu Government and Inkatha when 
the racism is meted out to the homeland people in the 
land of their birth by the Matekisis? 

• Where is the Zulu Government and Inkatha when 
people are expelled from their own homes and land? 

• Where is UWUSA (United Workers Union of South 
Africa), an affiliate of Inkatha, when the farm workers 
are paid R2 and R5 and when those who resist are 
forced to flee their homes? 

• Where is Inkatha on the silence maintained by the 
white masters regarding the land of Empondweni and 
other places in Natal? 

It is appalling to these people that Gatsha Buthelezi 
and his Inkatha slander this just struggle as subversion. 
How weak-minded is this organization and its leaders. 
They view the mild opposition against the slave system 
as terrorism. You see, Inkatha is part and parcel of this 
system which has brought suffering to Blacks in then- 
own land. That is why Inkatha cannot fight the system, 
but directs its anger at those who resist. 

The once feared "Divide and Rule” machine, so 
deadly accurate in annihilating any obstruction in its 
path, has lost its roar. This machine which the South 
African government relied on is cracking fast and badly. 
I am led to believe that within the next two years it 
will backfire, choking and pleading for help. When the 
Boers and the South African regimes start loving, they 
will find us hating and gunning for revenge. When the 
regime and its allies decided to implement this system 
they had not counted on the shock of resistance from 
the side of the oppressed. They intended not only tc 
minimize the revolution but to crush it by the use o 
force and stooges like Inkatha leaders. 

This slavery and its conditions have given the slave. 1 
only one option, to be organized as a force as the onh 
mechanism to fight slavery, because most have nowher< 
else to go. In Natal and other nearby areas controller 
by the Zulu Government, its acts of violence and its al- 
lies who suppress other organizations with different 
aims and objectives have backfired. This is because ot 
active people in those areas who stand against Inkatha 
and UWUSA. Active people will always find the means 
to express their grievances and shock towards the kill- 
ings and acts of intimidation by Inkatha supporters. 

The oppressors are aware of the danger coming their 
way. What tomorrow holds for South Africa nobody 
knows. Whilst the country is dominated by racial dis- 
crimination no peace can be maintained whether 
through killings, detention, or bannings. I am not only 
talking about this generation but of those who come af- 
ter us. The time has arrived for new social relations to 
be established in the rural areas. 


Coming next issue: Solidarnosc’s retreat in Poland 



Solidarnosc’s Lech Walesa meeting April 18, 
1989 with Wojciech Jaruzelski, the man who 
imposed martial law in Poland in 1981 to try 
and break the Solidarnosc-led revolt. We will 
have more on this retreat in Poland next is- 
sue. 

How can one live with dignity? 

Editor’s Note: During the negotiations between the 
government and Walesa, strikes continued. Below we 
print a report of a strike in Lodz, excerpted from Ty- 
godnik Mazowsze (Mazowsze Weekly) No. 285. 

“Let Lech come and feed our children” say wom- 
en from the weaving hall in answer to my question 
about their attitude to Walesa’s appeal to stop 
striking during the round table discussions. 

“Marchlewski” is the biggest factory in Lodz. It’s 
light industry, but the work is very hard. Condi- 
tions are right out of “The Promised Land,”: I saw 
a machine from 1896. The occupation strike started 
on February 28. 


In January the director received money for rais- 
es. Not much, the average was 16,000 zlotys per 
worker. He divided it himself, without any consul- 
tation with the workers and with a marked perfer- 
ence for those who earn a lot already. The raises 
varied from 4,000 zl to 22,000 zl. 

On February 15 a large number of workers re- 
fused to accept their pay because it included the 
unjust raise. Strike was in the air. 

People spontaneously started to turn off ma- 
chines. They elected 38 representatives to the 
Strike Committee. “The rank-and-file chose to 
strike,” said the President of the Strike Committee. 
“The 17 people negotiating with the director had 
no chance to control the almost 4,000.” 

The majority working in “Marchlewski” are 
women. For them it’s not an occupation strike but 
a “rotation” strike. They strike for 16 hours, then 
for 8 hours they go home to wash clothes, cook, get 
their children ready for school, shop. 

“If we tried to propose to them to accept the di- 
rector’s offer,” says one of the members of the 
Strike Committee, “they would wheel us out in a 
wheel-barrow together with the director.” “The 
government is provoking us with price raises. How 
can we live with dignity?” 

“It was supposed to be an example for all of 
Lodz’s factories,” said one advisor to the Strike 
Committee. “Marchlewski was going to take care of 
its demands without striking. Then it got out of 
our hands. Marchlewski is : a symbol for Lodz, like 
the shipyards are for Gdansk.” 

The night of March 7 the Strike Committee held 
a referendum; 65% voted to continue. 
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Abortion rights march challenges anti-woman retrogression 


(continued from page 1) 

coming to the march because they had to do some- 
thing; mothers brought their daughters and daugh- 
ters their mothers. Being among the throngs of 
marchers, there was no way that you could think 
this was only about keeping abortion legal — it was 
about what it means to be a woman in this society. 

Yet despite such determination, what was so telling 
was what women said when we asked if they thought 
this historic march would make any difference. While 
some said they hoped it would, or that it should, many 
said no— —no, they didn’t think this march would save 
abortion rights. Yet they were there. Doesn’t such an 
attitude reveal women’s realization that we are in for a 
long fight, and that these demonstrating thousands have 
no illusions that Bush is any break from the eight long 
years of Reaganism? 

UNDER WHIP OF COUNTER-REVOLUTION 

It isn’t only the counter-revolutionary character creat- 
ed by Reaganism in the U.S. that we are struggling to 
get out from under. We have been fighting under the 
whip of counter-revolution worldwide since the mid- 
1970s. Whether it was the Portuguese Revolution of 
1974-75 — where women peasants, factory workers, 
domestic workers, and women’s liberationists were key 
to creating the revolution — or the Iranian Revolution of 
1979 — where women were the first to demonstrate 
against the anti-freedom of Khomeini — these last 15 
years are ones where we have seen emerging revolutions 
stopped in their tracks. They have never developed to 
total freedom, to new human relations, which was the 
original goal of the Women’s Liberation Movement. 

In the U.S., eight years of Reaganism have 
brought the greatest threat to women’s right to con- 
trol our own bodies since we won legalized abortion 
in 1973. That no one at this march was fooled by 
Bush’s "kinder, gentler America” was seen in the 
fact that a best-selling T-shirt at the demonstration 
had a picture of a gory coat-hanger combined with 
Bush’s slogan — and the words, "kinder, gentler 
America,” were dripping with blood. 

After getting a green light from the White House, 
anti-abortion fanatics have intensified their harassment 
of women who seek to control their own bodies: they 
scream murderer at women walking into clinics, and 
then hypocritically claim to be concerned over a sup- 
posed post-abortion trauma. On April 4, less than a 
week before the march, Norma MeCorvey, the plaintiff 
in the Roe vs. Wade abortion case decided by the Su- 
preme Court in 1973, had the windows of her home and 
car shattered by three blasts of a shotgun. The very 
morning of the demonstration, arsonists struck two 
women’s clinics in Ocala and Fort Myers* Fla. — one, 
which had been torched before, was totally gutted. 

What is revealed by the March for Women’s Lives 
and women’s determination to be there — even when 
they think it will make no immediate difference — is that 
what counter-revolution breeds, besides misery, destruc- 
tion and death, is revolt. It was revolt against existing 


society and for a new human one that brought women 
into the streets 20 years ago and helped us win the lim- 
ited right to abortion in 1973. But the question in the 
air today is why do we have to fight for this all over 
again so many years later? 

WHAT WAS MISSING ON APRIL 9? 

A partial answer to that question could be seen in the 
very makeup of the April 9 march. While the youth at 
the demonstration revealed an exciting new dimension 
of the Women’s Liberation Movement (WLM), what ur- 
gently needs to be addressed is that this march was 
mostly white and mostly middle-class. Even the plan- 
ners of the demonstration had to admit that it appeared 
to be about 95% white. 

How can this be after 20 years of the WLM? The 
question is not do Blacks and working women care 
about the right to control their bodies. Of course they 
do! The question is, is this new emerging movement 
going to so narrow its vision of what it is fighting for 
that Black and working women will see that it is not a 
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Black, working class and poor women, abortion has al- 
ready become inaccessible. Now 41 states refuse to pay 
for abortions for poor women, and this didn’t just start 
yesterday — it began happening immediately after Roe 
vs. Wade was decided in 1973. 

Marxist-Humanism’s contribution to the WLM for 
the past 20 years has been threefold — to bring out 
both the Black and working class dimension of our 
freedom struggle— but never to separate that from 
what else our movement must root itself in — a phil- 
osophy of revolution. 

Far from being an abstraction, philosophy is what can 
give our movement a direction when it is seen as your 
vision of a new society, of what it means to be a total 
human being. That is what fighting for the right to con- 
trol our bodies is about — being a complete human being 
with control over our lives, our bodies, our minds. 

It is precisely when we are faced with having to fight 


From the writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 


(continued from page 4) 

free” and "self-liberation” in the Philosophy of Mind, 
which, to me, is the new society and not the return to 
metaphysics. I’m not saying that Hegel may not have 
consciously striven to return to metaphysics (he certain- 
ly did so personally in his apology for the Prussian 
state) but neither those who have tried to make him 
out a complete reactionary as a statist, nor those who 
have welcomed his glorification of “revealed religion” 
(Christianity in general, Lutheranism in particular, or, 
as Bochenski, the angry Thomist, to “deism” if not veri- 
table atheism), can explain away why his Absolute is al- 
ways Idea and Mind and not just God. Very obviously, 
the ideal toward which humanity, the humanity of the 
French Revolution, was striving toward, and the ideal 
toward which the philosopher Hegel who wished 
thought to be so great a determinant in the transforma- 
tion of reality, were not so far apart as either the ordi- 
nary or scientific mind wish to make out. For Notion is 
revolutionary politics, not in the narrowly political sense 
as “the organizational vanguardists”* would have us be- 
lieve, but in the sense of 1917: free creative power. 

(When Marx is in the market he laughs at, and links, 
“Liberty, Equality and Bentham”; when he is in prole- 
tarian politics, it is “thinking, bleeding Paris,” so 
flushed with excitement at the “incubation of a new so- 
ciety,” that it fails to see the counter-revolution, etc., 
etc.) 

THE GREATNESS OF The “Absolute Method,” the 
Hegelian dialectic, is its universals, and their distinction 
from the generalizations of abstract understanding, so 
that each universal — Being as such, Essence as such, 
Notion as such — is a new category, a leap into individu- 
ality “purified of all that interferes with its universal- 
ism.” As Lenin put it in his Notebooks: “The forming of 
abstract notions already includes consciousness of law 
so that the simplest forming of notions (judgments, syl- 
logisms, etc.) signifies ever deeper knowledge of objec- 


*The finest attack on organizational vanguardists I have 
read anywhere is in Hegel’s Philosophy of Religion, in 
his attacks oh the Church — and what a totalitarian, 
monolithic party medieval Catholicism was! Whoever it 
- was who said that he who turns his back on history is 
t ) doomed to relive it must have our age in mind! . - £ c < 


tive world connections. Here the significance of the 
Hegelian Logic.” The important point, it seems to me, is 
that the new categories arise at certain turning points 
in history when men have such overwhelming experi- 
ence that they are sure also they have found “the 
truth,” so that, as Lenin put it, “the consciousness of 
the law of the objective world connections” becomes 
transmuted into “new categories of thoughts, or knots.” 

In a word, the Doctrine of Notion is revolutionary po- 
litics, contains the categories of Freedom, overcomes the 
opposition between subject and object, theory and prac- 
tice, notion and reality, reaches “the second negation,” 
not only “in general” as revolution against existing soci- 
ety, but in particular as the new society which has not 
merely the stigma of the old from which it came, but is 
too ready to transform the universal into a “fixed par- 
ticular” (be that state property or plan or even soviet 
instead of moving forward to the abolition of the divi- 
sion between mental and manual work, the new human 
dimension.) 

That is why the polemic in the Doctrine of the No- 
tion is so contemporary, so relevant to our day. When 
Hegel strikes out against transforming the universal into 
a fixed particular, it doesn’t really matter whether he 
has in mind, in one case, socialism, and in the other sta- 
tified property; we gain an illumination when he speaks 
of the universal needing to be posited as particular, but 
if the particular is posited as the universal, it becomes 
isolated or, to use Marx’s expression, gains “the fixity of 
a popular prejudice.” 

Even the bourgeois philosopher, John Findlay (whose 
book, despite its barbs against Marxists, I found fasci- 
nating), sees the revolutionary in Hegel as he concludes 
his praise of him “as the philosopher of ‘absolute nega- 
tivity,’ the believer in nothing that does not spring from 
the free, uncommitted, self-committing human spirit.” 
(Hegel, A Re-Examination [New York: MacMillan, 
1958], p. 354.) 

We certainly can no longer, as did Lenin, keep “our” 
philosophic notebooks private. We live in the age of ab- 
solutes, and freedom as the innermost dynamic of both 
life and thought demands the unity of philosophy and 
revolution. 

m ; : , Yomp, Raya 


movement! that includes their freedom? For many 
for our rights in such a counter-revolutionary climate, 
that people are looking for the kinds of answers that 
philosophy can help us work out. Thus the very same 
weekend that we demonstrated in the streets of Wash- 
ington, D.C., News and Letters Committees were also 
participating in two other important activities, both of 
which revealed a hunger for philosophy. 

WOMEN’S LIBERATION AND A 
PHILOSOPHY OF REVOLUTION 

In Iowa City, Iowa, 1,500 women met at a conference 
called “Parallels and Intersections: Racism and Other 
Forms of Oppression” to talk about what to do about 
racism (see story, page 2). Not only was it not all an ac- 
ademic discussion — especially from the women on wel- 
fare who were there — but the real hunger for philoso- 
phy was revealed when 50 women jammed into a very 
small room to participate in our workshop because they 
wanted to be part of a discussion on “Philosophic Foun- 
dations for Organizing Against Racism and Sexism.” 
That conference was also mostly white, but one felt it 
was seriously trying to figure out how to have a truly 
representative women’s movement. 

We as well participated in a discussion in New York 
at the Association of the Iranian Left on “Marxist-Hu- 
manism and the Iranian Revolution” (see story, page 
10). There too the question of philosophy was most con- 
crete because participants — like the Iraian woman we 
had met at the march — had been a part of a revolution 
that was transformed into a horrible counter-revolution. 
The Iranian Revolution was where the women took to 
the streets against Khomeini ten years ago last month 
and chanted, “At the dawn of freedom, we have no free- 
dom!” and the majority of the Left, of those who were 
supposed to be for freedom, ignored them, or worse, at- 
tacked them. At the New York meeting there was a 
reaching to philosophy — a deep questioning about how 
to have a revolution that can lead to freedom, not the 
counter-revolution of a Khomeini. 

What needs a great deal more discussion, at confer- 
ences, at planning meetings for pro-choice activities, with- 
in the pages of News & Letters, is how to develop the 
new beginning this tremendous March for Women’s 
Lives could become. That task is not a simple question 
of multiple issues rather than only the single issue of 
abortion rights. It is a question of finding the absolute 
opposite of this inhuman society if we are to move to a 
new stage* 
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Youth in Revolt 


by Franklin Dmitryev 

In protest of cuts in the Canadian government’s fi- 
nancial aid for Indian and Inuk students, 21 Indian stu- 
dents joined a hunger strike in March and April. Eight 
students began the hunger strike March 22 while occu- 
pying the Thunder Bay, Ontario, offices of the Depart- 
ment of Indian and Northern Affairs whose head called 

the cuts a “generous and fair” policy. 

* * * 

A report smuggled out of Zaire says at least five stu- 
dents were killed and 100 injured in February when sol- 
diers attacked 1,000 demonstrators in Kinshasa protest- 
ing bus fare increases. Students in Lubumbashi marched 
in support of those in Kinshasa. Several dozen students 
may have been killed in the two cities, and President 
Mobutu ordered the University of Kinshasa closed for a 
month. It was the first known sizable student protest in 

Zaire in more than a decade. 

* * * 

On the anniversary of the April 19, 1960, student up- 
rising that brought down the dictator Syngman Rhee, 
tens of thousands of students and striking workers held 
rallies in at least ten cities in South Korea. Riot police 
attacked the rallies with tear gas and arrested many 
workers and students. 

* * * 

Students boycotted classes in dozens of U.S. law 
schools April 6 to protest inadequate representation of 
Blacks, Hispanics and women in their faculties. Over 
200 students and a handful of professors set up picket 
lines at Yale, while Hispanic students organized a 
study-in, <t>f \25l at Harvard. 
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Youth 


Working: sub-minimum wage, 
longer hours, mutilated lives 


by Sheila Fuller 

My younger sister has a minimum wage job at a drive- 
through Burger King, to support her family. Every day she 
suffers from the deafening noise of the walkie-talkie and 
the burns at the kitchen. She used to think that the mini- 
mum wage was a ‘training wage’ and not a wage that you 
work up to. In my family, all the kids went to work when 
we were 14. Ever since I remember, the eight-hour day and 
the ban on homework were not enforced. But now after 
eight years of deterioration with Reaganism, Bush is mak- 
ing these legal. That is frightening. — A young worker 

In the March issue of News & Letters, John Mar- 
cotte’s “Workshop Talks” column had reported on the 
horrible facts of child labor in New York City’s garment 
sweatshops and factories. This month, I have been re- 



in Chicago, hundreds of youth lined up for the 
city’s summer jobs program. 


ceiving more reports on the increase in child labor in 
the U.S. 

According to the conservative estimates of the Labor 
Department, child labor in the 1980s has doubled. 
These statistics include children as young as 13 who 
work in service sector jobs and handle dangerous ma- 
chinery such as electric meat slicers and dough mixers. 
It also includes children who work in roofing and min- 
ing, two of the most dangerous job categories. These re- 
ports don’t even include the skyrocketing rate of child 
labor among undocumented immigrant youth. 

WILL CHILD LABOR LAWS BE 
WEAKENED? 

The Labor Department has now set up a Child Labor 
Advisory Committee to relax child labor laws which 
were passed in 1938, after the labor revolts of the 1930s. 
This committee has tried to ease a ban on the use of 
dangerous machinery by youth under 18, and to extend 
the hours that children are allowed to work. This horri- 
ble reality of child labor today shows the depth of re- 
trogression in this country in the 1980s. 

At the same time, the U.S. Senate has just passed a 
minimum wage bill which only increases the mini- 
mum wage from $3.35 to $4.55 per hour by 1991, and 

Anti-nuclear protest 

Shoshone Indian Land, Nev. — In the middle 
of April, five of us, Marxist- Humanists and friends, 
drove to the U.S. government’s Nevada nuclear bomb 
Test Site, some 60 miles north of Las Vegas, to partici- 
pate in the Reclaim The Test Site II protest, attended 
by more than 2,000 people from no less than a dozen 
states. Although the main act of civil disobedience on 
Saturday, April 15, saw over 500 get arrested for “tres- 
passing” on what was once Shoshone Indian land, by 
the time we arrived late Friday already 350 had been 
caught on U.S. bomb-testing property. 

Many youth at this protest were trying to work 
out a deeper critique of both this system and the ef- 
fectiveness of our opposition to it. One man told us: 
"The weapons they’re testing out there are for the 
superpowers’ control of a world economic order 
based on the exploitation of the Third World — what 
I’m looking forward to is a new international solu- 
tion to this mess.” 

A 16-year-old youth said: “The capitalist system is 
about some people using others for their personal prof- 
it.” While there were many who took the “peace” 
theme to extremes— several men and women were near- 
ly naked just so we might catch a glimpse of the peace 
signs tattooed on their butts — others challenged their 
lack of effectiveness. One woman said: “It’s not enough 
anymore to just parade around; even getting arrested 
has become no more than a joke for the police.” 

The need to question the depth of our theoretical 
and practical activity came from several people mak- 
ing connections between other struggles not unrelat- 
ed to desert bomb testing on Indian property. A man 
from Waco, Texas, said: "When I think about what 
our government has done to the people of Central 
America in the last ten years I want to do something 
more radical, something that would make a differ- 
ence.” 

Two lesbian women and an Asian-American man 
spoke to us of the need to make such powerful issues as 
the renewed fight for abortion rights explicit at this 
event, rather than keeping them in a separate world. 
However, for others, the pacifist approach meant also 
an offering of the olive branch to such world rulers as 
iGorbachev, whom they see as the new epitome of world 
tranquility. Several pointed to him as the one who has 
initiated abolition of nuclear weapons, even though he 
pas raced to compete with the U.S. to create Star Wars. 

It is clear that serious theoretical differences exist in 
|the peace movement today and need to be worked out. 

— Joe Weerth 


allows for a sub-minimum "training” wage during 
the first two months after a worker is hired. George 
Bush has threatened to veto this bill to allow for a 
lower minimum wage and a longer (six months!) sub- 
minimum wage period. However, no matter which 
version of the bill is passed, the sub-minimum wage 
system will have been legalized. 

None of the scant media reports about child labor or 
the minimum wage mention that it is young human 
lives that are being mutilated. A whole generation of 
youth is facing the experience of physically and mental- 
ly degrading labor. One worker told me: “I know a guy 
who works two minimum wage jobs. His wife works in a 
jewelry factory and brings in homework. Every day, 
when their ten-year-old son comes home from school, 
there are earrings waiting to be repacked by him. The 
whole family repacks jewelry at night.” 

'WHAT ARE THEY TRAINING US TO DO?’ 

A young worker who now works at Toys-R-Us had 
this to say about the minimum wage bill: “They use the 
term ‘training wage.’ But what are they training us to 
do? The work is so devoid of interest. They want to 
squeeze the most out of you and then kick you out. I 
started out at the minimum wage, and it took me a long 
time to get to the level of survival. With the sub-mini- 
mum wage, by the time you get to the minimum wage 
level, you are out the door. At Toys-R-Us, my young 
co-workers are getting their even younger brothers and 
sisters to work there to help the family. 

"With the sub-minimum wage, the whole family 
has to work. It' seems like a very horrible future. 
Most of us here work until 11 at night. For those 
who go to school the next day, what kind of studying 
can you get done when you leave your job at that 
time? Weekends are a rare commodity. I used to 
think of weekends as time for having fun. But now 
you have to work. You don’t have time. There is no 
time to do anything but work. No time for rest, not 
to mention human self-development.” 

He was referring to Karl Marx’s vision of humanism: 
“Time is the space for human development.” To me, 
these youth, in speaking of their conditions of life and 
labor, are questioning the way this inhuman capitalist 
system deprives you of developing your capacities and 
talents as a human being. For many youth in America 
today, the period of youth, a time of enormous learning 
and discovery, has been transformed into drudgery. But 
far from passively accepting the moves backward to the 
child labor practices of 100 years ago, many youth are 
questioning this reality. What is needed now is a dia- 
logue on the kind of life and labor that we are for. 


New youth journal 

NEW BEGINNINGS 

Editor’s note: A youth paper is being published by 
News & Letters at California State University at Los 
Angeles (CSULA). Below we print excerpts from one arti- 
cle in their first issue. For a copy of New Beginnings 
write to CSULA News & Letters, P.O. Box 29194, Los 
Angeles, CA 90029. 

Ethnic Studies in the ’90s? 

As a Black student majoring in Spanish, I am very 
disturbed by the gradual disappearance of the Ethnic 
Studies programs at Cal State L.A. — Pan-African, Lat- 
in American, and Chicano Studies. Campuses across 
the nation are experiencing vicious attacks on these 
programs that our brothers and sisters struggled to es- 
tablish at U.S. universities and colleges during the 
revolutionary movements of the late sixties. These at- 
tacks are not just against the departments, nor the 
student initiators, but against all who insist on educa- 
tion for the empowerment of the individual and the 
community as a whole. 

The aims of these programs — to increase the identi- 
ty awareness of minority students; to raise the con- 
sciousness of minority issues on campus, as well as in 
the community; and to foster development in the lat- 
ter — prove the need for their existence in the 1990s. 

At Cal State L.A., our minority studies programs 
suffer from lack of personnel and hinds, plus the inev- 
itable low morale and divisions among faculty mem- 
bers, resulting in a hostile environment in which to 
achieve these goals. In line with the university’s com- 
mitment to serve the community, the Chicano Studies 
Department upheld its end by sponsoring (now de- 
funct) language and cultural workshops for teachers 
involved in schools that are predominantly Latino. 

The Reagan administration’s insensitivity to- 
wards education, aligned with racist tendencies, 
has denounced Ethnic Studies as useless. Cutting 
back on federal funding to educational institutions 
makes it easy to target minority programs as cost- 
ly and not in the interest of the majority. A total 
commitment to knowledge as a means to preserve 
as well as develop the concept of freedom is most 
necessary today if we are to create a society in 
which we choose, act and think freely. 

We, the students of the nineties, must voice our 
concerns, allowing none to speak for us but ourselves. 
The work does not stop at mere activism, but conti- 
nues along the line of questioning the educational sys- 
tem that has been handed down to us. We students 
must take control of our future and the future of our 
communities, for if we do not, the control will rest in 
the hands of an “elite” that may or may not be able 
to respond to our needs. Is there any doubt for taking 


responsibility? 


— Ken 


Students protest tuition increases, racism 


Northern Illinois University 

DeKalb, III. — On April 19, students rallied against 
tuition increases at Northern Illinois University (NIU). 
The protest was sustained for over six hours and ended 
in an hour and a half sit-in at the Administration build- 
ing. 

Many of us who spoke-out at the rally, which was 
attended by over 200 students, expressed indignation 
at having tuition hikes imposed on us year after year 
by an impersonal board of business people who have 
the interests of corporations and the military at 
heart, as opposed to the interests of students. The tu- 
ition at NTU has doubled since Reagan took office in 
1980. Many students said they were afraid they 
wouldn’t be able to finish their education because of 
the increases. 

Martha Palmer, the former employee of NIU whose 
firing sparked a multi-racial student movement last se- 
mester (see N&L October, 1988), gave a rousing speech 
about how students need to unify as one force to de- 
mand that their voices be heard. She said we can be 
sure that another increase in tuition would only go to 
administrative overhead as it has for the past few years. 
She also spoke about the problems Black students have 
at an institution like NIU where they get criticized for 
everything they do. “If they stand for their rights 
they’re told they’re crying racism. If they keep to them- 
selves they’re told they’re apathetic.” Many Black stu- 
dents enthusiastically cheered her speech. 

Black Student Union president Tracy Deis spoke out 
against the tuition hikes as institutionally racist because 
they prevent Blacks and other minorities from getting 
an education. The attrition rate for Blacks at NIU is al- 
ready over 85%. 

In the planning of the protest, many students in- 
sisted that it should be a demonstration against tui- 
tion hikes, racism and sexism, but the Student Asso- 
ciation refused to participate unless it was limited to 
the issue of tuition. A member of the John Lennon 
Society and the Forum for Marxist-Humanist 
Thought responded in his speech at the rally, "The 
Student Association does not want me to mention 
racism because it will 'confuse’ you. But I know stu- 
dents have brains.” He added that at this university 
education has become "an endurance test^— a way to 
see how much you can take before you break down.” 

After a march through campus residence halls, 30 of 
us sat-in at the administration building and forced the 
administration to keep the budding open an extra hour. 
While occupying the building, we made a phone call of 



Student protest at Northern Illinois University 

solidarity to students at the University of New Mexico 
who are also sitting-in. (See stoiy below.) 

We left the budding when Vice President of Student 
Affairs Jon Dalton threatened to have us arrested. This 
protest was the third in a series of “Days of Action” 
against tuition hikes. — Participant 

• 

University of New Mexico 

Albuquerque, N.M. — On April 10, 100 students 
at the University of New Mexico demonstrated to pro- 
test tuition increases, low minority retention and lack oi 
student representation on the Board of Regents. A day 
later, students gave two hours of very moving testimony 
before the regents as to why they could not afford a tu- 
ition hike. But it took the regents only ten minutes of 
discussion before passing a $100 increase. 

Outraged at the regent’s action, 100 students 
marched to the president’s office and began a sit-in. 
The administration is allowing the sit-in to continue, 
and even the police say they support the students be- 
cause they wall not be able to afford sending their 
kids to college if tuition continues to skyrocket. 

The students brought in computers and are sending 
FAX and phone messages to students all over the coun- 
try. If you call them they answer, “Student protest, can 
I help you?” 

The students are demanding that the $100 tuition 
hike be rescinded, that before any future increases are 
implemented a study be conducted to assess the effect 
on single mothers, on minorities and poor students, and 
that the student representative on the Board of Regents 
have a vote. The activities of the students have forced 
the regents to plan a meeting to discuss the student de- 
mands. The protesters plan to sit-in until their demands 
are met. ... — Supporter 
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Our Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

The first three weeks of the UN-sponsored “cease- 
fire” in Namibia, part of the UN-U.S. -Russian-South 
African-Cuban-Angolan “peace plan” for that South Af- 
rican-ruled land, were hardly peaceful. The “cease-fire” 
was to go into effect on April 1. On that day and the 
days following it, South African forces massacred no 
less than 279 Namibians, and captured 32 others. All 
279 were allegedly guerrillas from the Southwest Africa 
Peoples Organization (SWAPO), by far the largest and 
most popular African liberation movement in Namibia. 
Why then were only 32 captured and 279 killed? Why 
were -only 20 of the South African forces killed? Why 
were most shot at close range, indicating they had al- 
ready been captured when they were killed? 

It appears that the SWAPO forces thought that the 
cease-fire meant actually ceasing fire, and therefore 
they appeared openly in Northern Namibia in an at- 
tempt to contact the UN peacekeeping forces to find 
out where to station themselves during the cease-fire. 
Instead, they were ambushed and massacred by the 
South African forces. The U.S. bourgeois press has been 
full of reports that SWAPO “infiltrated” from Angola, 
thus* making them seem the aggressors. Even if they 
were returning from Angola, this was not forbidden by 
the Namibia accords, which SWAPO had not been 
asked to sign in any case. Those accords were worked 
out over SWAPO’s head, despite universal agreement 
that the vast majority of Namibians support SWAPO. 

"What did happen on April 1 was that the UN com- 
mander in Namibia agreed to demands from South Afri- 
ca that its troops be allowed to pursue SWAPO “infil- 
trators.” This was done with the help and urging of 


Namibia massacre exposes ‘peace plan’ 



Crowds filled the streets of Namibia’s Katutura 
township, April 11, denouncing the massacre of 
SWAPO guerrillas by South African forces. 


Britain’s Margaret Thatcher, who just “happened” to be 
in Namibia that day! 

At stake in all of this is the future of a mineral- 
rich territory the size of California, Oregon and 
Washington combined, a land which borders South 
Africa. The small population of 1.3 million (the Ger- 
mans killed 60% of the population when they colon- 
ized it from 1884 to 1914) is 90% Black, 4% mixed 
race and 6% white. For the present South Africa is 
being allowed to "help” the UN administer the terri- 
tory, with 50,000 troops, 8,000 police (including the 
murderous Koevoet unit), and other vigilante-type 


groups. South Africa promises to reduce its troops to 
1,500 (but not its 8,000 police) by July 1, in prepara- 
tion for the Nov. 1 elections. 

It is alleged that South Africa is feverishly training at j 
least two contra-type armies to take the place of its sol- I 
diers. The UN is to have only 5,000 soldiers and police 
in this vast territory. So intent are the superpowers to 
manage this transition “their” way, that U.S. Assistant 
Secretary of State Chester A. Crocker and top Russian 
diplomat Anatoly L. Adamshin arrived in Namibia on 
April 8 to manage the situation further. 

Heard seldom in all of this is the voice of the Nami- 
bian masses. Yet on April 1 thousands of Blacks tried 
to march peacefully on the capital from their townships 
in a pro-SWAPO demonstration, only to be turned back 
by the South African forces. Again the UN did nothing. 

The road to the November elections will be long 
and difficult, if April’s events are an indication of the 
future. Not only South Africa, but the Western pow- 
ers and big firms are anxious that Namibia never 
achieve genuine self-determination under SWAPO, 
fearing an impact on foreign-owned mineral and oth- 
er interests in Namibia, and on South Africa itself. 
All are seemingly determined, with Gorbachev’s ac- 
quiescence, to strangle Namibia in the name of 
peace. 

Not since the Congo crisis in 1960 have the U.S., the 
UN and Russia teamed up in this way to strangle an 
African liberation movement. In those days, the African 
revolutionary Patrice Lumumba was murdered by the 
CIA and the country (later renamed Zaire) soon came 
under thie rule of the brutal and corrupt pro-U.S. re- 
gime of Mobutu Sese Seko. That is precisely the type of 
danger that lies in wait today for Namibia. 


New unrest in Georgia 

In early April, hundreds of thousands of people dem- 
onstrated and went on strike in the Republic of Georgia 
in the Caucasus, seeking more rights for their own na- 
tionality, which has a separate language and culture 
dating back thousands of years. The response of the 
panicked local Communist leadership was all too pre- 
dictable: call in the army. The army came into the capi- 
tal, Tbilisi, complete with tanks and other armor, crush- 
ing the demonstrators. When the smoke cleared, 20 ci- 
vilians lay dead. Some were killed by poison gas 
canisters fired at them by troops. 

Thousands demonstrated in Moscow, April 23, chant- 
ing /‘Fascists!” and “Gestapo” at police, in protest over 
the bloody clash in Georgia. 

Georgia has a long history in the struggle for national 
self-determination. While actually a Georgian by birth, 
Stalin had so assimilated into the Great-Russian domi- 
nant culture that he ruthlessly crushed Georgian and 
other natipnalities’ demands for cultural and political 
self-determination. It was in this context, in 1922, that 
Lenin demanded Stalin’s “removal.” Trotsky and other 
leaders Lenin appealed to for support failed to confront 
Stalin over the nationalities issue. This paved the way 
for Stalin’s eventual ascendancy over the entire party 
and state. 

In once again crushing legitimate Georgian aspirations 
with armed force, today’s Communist rulers show their 
* fundamental continuity with the state-capitalist system 
erected under Stalin’s rule, 1928 to 1953, despite some 
recent changes of a cosmetic character. 

Upheaval in Jordan 

Eight non-Palestinian Jordanians were killed in riots 
in the south of the country beginning on April 18. This 


was the most serious unrest since 1970-1971, when King 
Hussein’s troops massacred the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization (PLO). Students in April also demonstrated 
in support of the rioters, who had opposed drastic gov- 
ernment-decreed price increases in basic commodities 
such as fuel, beverages and irrigation water. 

Jordan, which has more Palestinian Arab refugees in- 
side its borders than “Jordanian” Arabs, has been a tin- 
derbox ever since the intifada began in 1987. In 1988, 
Hussein cut off all ties to the West Bank, trying to keep 
the unrest from spreading into Jordan. Today, the riots 
forced him to cut short a trip , to Washington, return 
home, accept the resignation of Prime Minister Zaid al- 
Rifia and dissolve his Cabinet. 

The Jordanian monarchy, set up by the British, has 
always been a precarious and unpopular institution. To- 
day it is backed by the U.S., but that does not make 
Hussein any more popular among his own people or in 
the Arab world, especially after it was revealed in the 
1970s that he received an annual “retainer” of $20,000 
for many years from the CIA. 

Indonesian land disputes 

Indonesian students have organized solidarity groups 
and organized protests, the largest in many years, over 
land disputes which have pitted peasant communities 
against land developers and government authorities, re- 
sulting in what the students oppose as Indonesia’s “vio- 
lent society.” 

In a recent clash, army troops assaulted a village in 
Sumatra, killing over 100 people. The slaughter erupted 
out of a government policy of evictions of small coffee 
farmers from land that reportedly was being cleared for 
a large privately-owned cocoa plantation. While the 
army had been evicting small farmers in this area of 
Lampung province for a number of years, this time 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an organization of 
Marxist-Humanists that stands for the abolition of 
capitalism, whether in its private property form as in 
the U.S., or its state property form, as in Russia or 
China. We stand for the development of new human 
relations, what Marx first called a new Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcat strikes against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — ac- 
tivities which signaled a new movement from practice 
that was itself a form of theory. News & Letters was 
created so that the voices of revolt from below could 
be heard unseparated from the articulation of a phil- 
osophy of liberation. We have organized ourselves into 
a committee form of organization rather than any eli- 
tist party “to lead.” 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-87), founder of the body 
of ideas of Marxist- Humanism, became Chairwoman 
of the National Editorial Board and National Chair- 
woman of the Committees from its founding to 1987. 
Charles Denby (1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Jour- 
nal, became editor of the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works Marxism and Freedom.. .from 
1776 until Today; Philosophy and Revolution: from 
Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao and Rosa’ 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Phil- 
osophy of Revolution spell out the philosophic 


ground of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as Amer- 
ican Civilization on Trial concretizes it on the Ameri- 
can scene and shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. These works challenge post-Marx 
Marxists to return to Marx’s Marxism. 

The new visions of the future that Dunayevskaya 
left us in her work from the 1940s to the 1980s are 
rooted in her rediscovery of Marx’s Marxism in its 
original form as a “new Humanism” and in her re-cre- 
ation of that philosophy for our age as “Manrist-Hu- 
manism.” Hie development of the Marxist-Humanism 
of Dunayevskaya is recorded in the documents on mi- 
crofilm and open to all under the title The Raya Du- 
nayevskaya Collection — Marxist-Humanism: A Half 
Century of its World Development, on deposit at the 
Wayne State University Archives of Labor and Urban 
Affairs in Detroit, Michigan. 

News and Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for our time. In 
opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploitative so- 
ciety, we participate in all class and freedom struggles, 
nationally and internationally. As our Constitution 
states: “It is our aim...to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other minorities, women, 
youth and those intellectuals who have broken with 
the ruling bureaucracy of both capital and labor.” We 
do not separate mass activities from the activity of 
thinking. Send for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 


troops mobilized to prevent them from returning, as 
they had been doing, to harvest the coffee. 

In East Java, students from Malang have organized 
to support the fight by laborers whom local authorities 
have stopped from collecting river sand. Students have 
also focused attention on the movement of 1,000 fami- 
lies in central Java who have refused to be “relocated” 
from land in the area of a dam at Kedung Ombo. 

The villagers insist that the government’s financial 
compensation to them is worthless, and the proposed 
resettlement land is remote and much less fertile than 
their home area, which is now benefitting from irriga- 
tion and has already been bought up by “outsiders.” 

So far the army has avoided a direct crackdown on 
the students. But the Suharto government is uneasy 
over the emerging coalescence of students, rural move- 
ments, and human rights groups. 


Chinese student revolt 
challenges CP rule 



Chinese students in Beijing turned the death of 
Communist Party reformer Hu Yaobang into daily 
pro-democracy demonstrations. Tens of thousands 
of students marched through the streets demanding 
democracy and resignation of all top party leaders, 
all the while singing the Internationale. 

The youth marched to the gates of Zhongnanhai, 
the residence of China’s top leaders. ‘Democracy! 
“Down with Bureaucracy!” and “Overthrow the 
Monarchy!” were the slogans of the hour. 

Biy April 22, the day of Hu’s funeral, well over 
lOOJOhO filled Tiananmen Square showing that 
many young workers had joined the students. Dem- 
onstrations in Changsha and Xian became violent 
confrontations with state authority. Demands in- 
cluded freedom of the press, reappraisal of the 
1986-87 demonstrations and of Hu, who was 
dumped as party chairman for failing to control 
them, repudiation of past crackdowns on intellectu- 
als, and disclosure of the income of top officials 
and their f amili es. As we go to press, Beijing stu- 
dents have begun a total class boycott due to last 
until May 4, the 70th anniversary of the May 
Fourth Movement, in which students played the 
major role in challenging foreign domination and 
their own r ulin g class. May 4, 1919 marked the 
birth of revolutionary Marxism in China. Massive 
demonstrations of students joined by workers conti- 
nue. All this is occurring as Russia’s Gorbachev 
prepares to visit China. 

• 

The June News & Letters will carry a fuller anal- 
ysis of the ongoing revolt in China. 
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Millions in China defy martial 
law as party leaders maneuver 



Opposition 
within 

the UAW 

by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 

The old concessions and give-back thinking of the 
leadership of the United Auto Workers (UAW) has fi- 
nally got itself in trouble with a challenging group that 
has emerged within the union. It calls itself New Direc- 
tions. This group seems to be hearing some of what the 
rank-and-file workers are saying. 

On May 9, 1989, in the first local union election at 
Mazda’s new auto assembly plant in Flat Rock, Mich, 
(near Detroit), the New Directions slate rolled up a vic- 
tory that stunned both Mazda and the national leader- 
ship of the UAW. By their vote, the 2,700 hourly work- 
ers of Local 3000 were saying loud and clear to both 
company and union leadership: we are tired of the con- 
cessions, give-backs, and no representation. 

ELECTION SHAKES UP UAW LEADERS 

According to the election results, Philip Keeling, a 
New Directions candidate, was elected local president 
by a vote of two to one over Bill Judson, the current 
president appointed by the national UAW leadership 
when the local was first created. Greg Drudi, who ran 
with Keeling’s dissident slate, defeated Ben Hemingway, 
another national leadership man, for the important post 
of chairman of shop committee. 

This election shook up both the UAW leadership 
and the management of Mazda. One of the UAW offi- 
cials said: "We’re upset about it, and I’m sure Mazda 
is upset also.” Do I need to explain to any rank-and- 
file worker which side the UAW leadership is on, 
when a union spokesman says something like that? 

The election showed the workers’ rejection of the 
“Japanese-style” management system which the UAW 
leadership has totally embraced. There is a Japanese 
word that says much of what this is about: “kaizen,” 
which means “continuous improvement.” What “kaizen” 
means in practice is that workers are supposed to look 
for ways to improve their own efficiency — and thus cut 
down on the total number of workers needed to do the 
job, as well as speedup the job for the rest. 

(continued on page 3) 


Black World 


S. Africa 
and the 
Absolute 

by Lou Turner | 

The “changed world” that made its appearance in the 
1980s with the counter-revolution in Grenada has dis- 
closed so contradictory an age that today's revolutions 
barely draw their first breath before they come under 
the whip of counter-revolution, or worse, succumb to 
their own ideological retrogression. The Black revolu- 
tionary struggles in South Africa against the atrocities 
of the militarized apartheid state have been exemplary 
in that they have been ongoing for more than a decade. 
Nevertheless, they have not been exempt from the con- 
tradictions of this “changed world.” 

Today, the pull of Gorbachevism has sought to im- 
pose a new political hegemony on the liberation move- 
ments in Southern Africa. The Angola-Namibia “peace 
accords,” negotiated with the collusion of the two super- 
powers without the participation of the Namibians, sig- 
nify Gorbachev’s synthetic vision of an “integral worlc,” 
with “peaceful co-existence” of state-capitalist powers 
and united frontism of opposing class interests in 
“Third World hot-spots.” 

In this atmosphere of shifting political alignments we 
certainly have to be prepared for surprising revelations 
of the most unexpected alliances. However, what be- 
comes imperative is the need to deepen the dialogue on 
the relationship of philosophy and revolution. Because 
we have been grappling with such questions in a recent 
series of classes, “How to prepare for the 1990s: Marx- 
ist-Humanism as a Body of Ideas,” this is an opportune 
moment to begin to discuss what Raya Dunayevskaya 
called “Africa and the Absolute,” in the context of to- 
day’s liberation struggles in Southern Africa. 

Toward that end, the following excerpts of my letter 
to a South African revolutionary on Dunayevskaya’s 
Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes (published in the Novem- 
(continued on page 9) 


by Bob McGuire 

■ As we go to press (May 25) millions upon millions of 
Chinese masses in Beijing and in each of China’s 30 
provinces, inspired by the hunger-striking students in 
Tiananmen Square, have become “heaven stormers” 
reaching to transform China, while Communist Party 
leaders maneuver for position. At the same time, the 
upheaval has brought to the fore the possibility of a 
deep shift in global politics. 

Not even declaration of martial law in Beijing on 
May 20 could clear away the occupation of Tiananmen 
Square by the largest group of protesters in history and 
restore governmental authority in China. The culmina- 
tion of a month of protests since the death of Hu Yao- 
bang — the continuous occupation at the center of offi- 
cial state power since May 13 by 3,000 students on hun- 
ger strike and by as many as one million 
demonstrators — had upstaged Gorbachev’s appearance 
in Beijing for the first Sino-Soviet summit in 20 years. 

A measure of the economic crisis from which the pro- 
tests sprang was the rate at which students from some 
of the best universities, with a diet that allowed for no 
nutritional reserves, began collapsing on hunger strike 
as early as the second day. Yet it was the personal 
courage of those who refused all food — and for some, 
even water — which spearheaded the mass movement. 

The longer that demonstrators maintained their self- 
organization in the very shadow of the government and 
Party headquarters, the more opposition elements with- 
in China surfaced and rallied alongside. 

REBELLION AGAINST MARTIAL LAW 

The declaration of martial law only brought millions 
more to the streets, crowding into Tiananmen Square, 
building new forms of opposition, forging alliances of 
students, workers, peasants and soldiers. 

• On roads leading into Beijing thousands upon thou- 
sands surrounded army truck convoys carrying soldiers 
and successfully appealed to the troops to turn back. 

• Other Beijing residents went by the thousands to 
the train stations when they heard that troops were 
coming from the provinces. There, they blocked the 
troop train exits and appealed directly to the soldiers 
not to leave their train cars. 

• Even convoys of tanks were turned back as masses 
of protesters sat down in front and blocked the way. 

• Reports poured forth of individual acts of heroism: 
from an older woman who put a quilt down on the road 
and sprawled in front of a military convoy; to a peasant 
who blocked a military convoy by moving his tractor 
to the highway; to other peasants who linked arms to 
form a human chain across the road; to “desperados,” 
as they called themselves, young workers who took to 
the streets of Beijing to look for troop movements; to 
workers who left their factories to come to protect the 
students while other workers carried on strikes at their 
factories; to those who carried buckets of water to Tian- 
anmen Square after the government shut off the water. 

And everywhere there were discussions — "a meet- 
ing of minds” it has been called. Outside the railway 
station students on stepladders spoke about the aims 
of the movement to fellow demonstrators; other stu- 
dents spoke directly to the soldiers on the troop 
trains and on trucks about a free press and free ex- 
pression. Meanwhile the slogans demanded "Down 


with Li Peng,” the Premier who declared martial 
law, "Down with Deng Xiaoping,” chairman of the 
Central Military Commission, and the man who for a 
decade has had control of the Communist Party and 
government. 

The deep economic and political crisis against which 
the Chinese masses protested was sharply revealed as 
teachers, intellectuals, reporters (who without permis- 
sion have been creating a free press) and even govern- 
ment workers joined with students. By week’s end 
school children and whole families had joined in sup- 
port. The workers who marched into Tiananmen Square 
in organized factory contingents had overcome extreme 
pressure to keep them at their benches. They had been 
warned against even watching the marches. 

They were threatened with loss of pay at a time 
when inflation of from 30 to 50% is leaving their wages 
far behind. They were threatened with loss of their jobs 
when, in the “restructured” Chinese economy under 
Deng Xiaoping and Zhao Ziyang, workers no longer 
have a permanent job. It is clear that lay-offs and plant 
closings are as possible in a state-run enterprise as in 
one owned by a foreign company or by an entrepreneur. 

Deng, whose formal authority lies only in controlling 
the military, and Li Peng were gambling that they 
could still govern by controlling superior military might. 

FROM THE DEATH OF HU YAOBANG TO 
MARTIAL LAW 

Instead, in one short month China has reached the 
brink of total crises. Let us briefly trace the develop- 
ment of this month, but remember that it is unseparat- 
ed from a rich history of 20th century revolution in Chi- 
na that reaches back some 70 years to May 4, 1919. 

Party leader Hu Yaobang died in near disgrace on 
April 15. Students at Beijing University put up posters 
praising him and demonstrated for the next several 
days, demanding his rehabilitation as well as the release 
of political prisoners. As one student noted, Hu, at one 
time Deng’s hand-picked party chairman, who had been 
removed when blamed for student and worker protests 
in 1986-87, was the excuse for the demonstration, not 
the reason. Rehabilitation of Hu meant giving legitima- 
cy to previous demonstrations for freedom of the press 
and academic freedom. On April 21, 100,000 gathered in 
Tiananmen Square to mourn for Hu. The students re- 
fused to leave the Square as the government tried to 
close it and prevent further demonstrations. On April 24 
tens of thousands of students began a class boycott at 
Beijing universities. 

A turning point was reached on April 27 when the 
(continued on page 10) 
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Also: Namibia — Africa’s last colony p.9; Has 
Poland’s Solidarnosc legitimized the govern- 
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Ongoing protests demand abortion rights 


Chicago, 111. — As we arrived at Holy Name Ca- 
thedral in the loop for a Mother’s Day abortion rights 
rally we became part of a group of 300, which sprouted 
hand-lettered signs like “No womb for discussion” and 
“George Bush’s mother didn’t have a choice.” This 
“Pro-Choice/Pro-Women” rally was sponsored by he 
Pro-Choice Catholic Women. 

There was an array of organizations and individuals 
represented, from nuns, to the National Organization for 
Women, to women’s health organizations, to rape vic- 
tims, to Women for Peace. More than one speaker 
talked of how angry they were to have to fight for the 
same right over and over again, more than 15 years af- 
ter Roe vs. Wade. Some spoke of the effect a reversal 
of that decision would have on poor and minority wom- 
en. Some called for the rebirth of the Women’s Libera- 
tion Movement. But I wondered on what ground? 

Anything short of total freedom will fail in the end. 
So, in response to the chant, “What do we want? 
Choice! When do we want it? Now!” I started saying 
“freedom” in place of “choice.” 

One of the most memorable testimonials was giv- 
en by a young Black woman who discussed what 
she went through in her decision to have an abor- 
tion, and how recently she had given her rent mon- 
ey to a poor friend so she could have an abortion. 

The other dimension which most excited me was the 
youth — high school youth. One high school woman 
talked of what it was like to be born into a generation 
which had taken abortion for granted, only to have that 
right threatened. Indeed, in 1973, when the Roe vs. 
Wade decision was handed down, I was 14 years old. 
All my adult life I have always known a woman’s right 
to abortion. 

The question of a woman’s right to determine what 
happens to her body is a fundamental one. It is not sur- 
prising that the right-wing has chosen to attack it. But 
that attack has served to mobilize women and men who 
are saying “no more!” — Erica Rae 

Los Angeles, Cal. — On April 29, I attended a 
large clinic defense against “Operation Rescue.” I be- 
came very swept up in the sense of accomplishment 
there: we kept the clinic open and we outnumbered the 
anti-abortion, anti-women fanatics by a large margin. 

I was impressed by the number of young women 
who came, determined to wage a battle for full re- 
productive rights. One young woman had been out 

Women’s Organization for 

Editor’s note: In the May, 1989 N&L, an Israeli woman 
in the peace movement in Tel Aviv wrote about working 
with the Women’s Organization for Political Prisoners 
(WOFPP). Below are excerpts from their newsletter. 

Tel Aviv, Israel — We are glad to report that we 
have found a woman lawyer who is willing to visit the 
detainees in the Russian Compound Detention Center, 
Jerusalem, regularly to furnish moral support and to 
fight for their legal rights. The fact the lawyer will re- 
cord the testimonies in Arabic is important. Moreover, 
the women and girls will be less likely to feel inhibited 
in describing sexual abuse to a woman. Also, another 
lawyer regularly visits the HaSharon Prison. Contrib- 
utions toward covering the expenses of the lawyers 
would be most welcome and should be sent to: Bank 
Hapoalim, Branch 532, .Account 260643, Tel Aviv, Is- 
rael. 

GENERAL CONDITIONS in the Russian Compound 
are still very bad. The detainees are confined all day in 


Tandy abandons Korea 

After almost two years of violent attempts to de- 
stroy the union, the Tandy Corporation (TC) of 
Korea (producer of products for Radio Shack) shut 
down its plant in Masan, March 6 — a plant which 
has reaped huge profits off Korean workers’ sweat 
in the 17 years since it opened. Now it leaves its 
1,400 predominantly-women workers in the street. 

The company has repeatedly used physical vio- 
lence to suppress union organizing and refused to 
recognize the union that finally was set up in June, 
1988. In July, 1988, 100 male company goons herd- 
ed 40 women unionists into a hallway and indiscri- 
minately beat them on the head, groin, chest and 
pelvic areas. Seven were seriously injured and re- 
quired up to six weeks hospitalization. (See October 
and December, 1988 N&L.) 

While eventually forced to recognize the un- 
ion, the company refused to participate in col- 
lective bargaining and began plans to move 
their operations to Hong Kong, Taiwan, Malay- 
sia and China. 

In April, 1989, 18 union members went to the 
Korea TC Research Center to protest the plant 
closing and held President Lee Jung-gu for six days 
while they occupied his offices. A group of women 
workers seized Tandy’s Seoul office, vowing to ig- 
nite paint thinner they spread around the area and 
commit suicide if the company did not agree to re- 
turn and negotiate their demands. 

About 150 workers are still staging a sit-in rally 
at the Masan plant, demanding direct negotiations 
with a Tandy representative to restore factory op- 
erations and the release of imprisoned union leader, 
Kim Jin-ok. 



at the curb at dawn to raise her sign to passing cars 
and had to hide in the crowd to avoid her father 
who was driving around looking for her. After he 
drove by, she was right back at the curb with her 
sign. Many young women expressed just how full 
the threat to their rights is and had questions about 
the future, and wanted to read the Marxist-Human- 
ist leaflet I passed out, "How are we fighting for 
abortion rights?” 

I came home, energized from my participation, with 
so many others, in this action. But I also realized that 
these actions are far from the totality of the struggle we 
need against the immense threat not only from the fa- 
natic “Operation Rescue,” but from the “mainstream” 
Bush administration. The continuing dialogue we have 
begun in the pages of News & Letters on the direction 
ideas and vision of our struggle is more important than 
ever. — Ginny Adams 

Political Prisoners of Israel 

their cell, sometimes without being allowed their daily 
walk outside. They are deprived of newspapers, books, 
paper and writing implements, or a radio. 

They are continually harassed by their guards. Their 
food is filthy and inedible. The light is never turned off, 
making sleep difficult. The picture emerges of systemat- 
ic use of sexual harassment to intimidate prisoners and 
elicit confessions, and harassment for its own sake. 

In the special interrogation section, the situation is 
much worse. Detainees are held in solitary confinement 
for weeks at a time with no change of clothing and no 
medical treatment whatsoever. 

On April 17, WOFPP organized a protest vigil at the 
Russian Compound. Apparently the publicity about mis- 
treatment of the political prisoners has finally forced 
the police to initiate an official investigation. It is hoped 
that continuing public pressure may help produce real 
improvements. 

ON APRIL 12, for the first time, journalists were al- 
lowed to visit the special ward in which the women po- 
litical prisoners are held at HaSharon Prison. Shortly 
before this, several improvements were instituted. Jour- 
nalists were told that, at the discretion of the prison 
manager, prisoners would be allowed to hug their child- 
ren or parents during visits. In practice, this “right” was 
not granted even once to any of the prisoners. 

Immediately following the journalists’ visit, during 
which the prisoners complained about their food, their 
canteen allowance was reduced. This means that the 
amount of their own money which they are allowed to 
spend on vital supplements to their diet has been cut in 
half. 

The prisoners also complain that on their daily walk 
they are not allowed to form groups of more than two 
or three women. On April 18, when trying to discuss the 
religious aspects of the Ramadan fast, they were rudely 
dispersed, with a warder kicking and knocking over a 
pregnant prisoner, knocking over a 70-year-old prisoner 
and threatening the use of teargas. 

IN CONTRAST to the Jewish prisoners, they are 
not allowed to congregate in order to celebrate the re- 
lease of a prisoner or for religious feasts. Any handi- 
crafts which they make employing the four colors of the 
Palestinian flag are confiscated. Authorities refuse to 
permit the use by the prisoners of about 80% of the 
painstakingly gathered 3,000-book library. For more 
than a month, books brought by the families and by the 
Red Cross have not been passed on to the prisoners. 

We would appreciate your support in adding to the 
public pressure on the authorities regarding the inhu- 
man conditions in the Russian Compound. Please send 
letters of protest to the new governor of the Russian 
Compound: Pakad Menacham Nidam, Governor of Rus- 
sian Compound Detention Center, Migrash Harussim, 
Jerusalem, Israel. 

Women’s Organization for Political Prisoners can 
be contacted at Box 31811, 61318 Tel Aviv, Israel. 
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Mexico women’s network 

Editor’s note: Below are excerpts from an interview with 
women from CON AMU P (the Women’s Network of the Ur- 
ban Poor People’s Movement) in Mexico City. See April 
N&L “Mexican women fighting to transform the world!" for 
their story dbout the eviction from their feminist center, 
Cuarto Creciente. 

The women’s network arose out of the struggle for 
necessities of life in the neighborhoods we live in 
around Mexico City. In many shantytowns on the out- 
skirts of the city there are no services, not even water, 
no electricity or sewers. Our origin is also in the fact 
that womenls work is not recognized, yet we are the 
ones who patrticipate most in the struggles. As we have 
certain need$ as women, we began to fight together, and 
we started to organize ourselves. 

Many times when women are with men we are too 
shy to talk; it just has always been that way. So we be- 
gan to have separate meetings of women, where we talk 
about our problems as women, such as the question of 
violence, of responsibility for the children — men leave 
us with the whole load — the problems of women’s 
health, etc, 

I’m from Felipe Angeles in the north. We learned 
to struggle as a group of women because we are con- 
stantly fighting against eviction. This repression is 
directly against women because we are the ones at 
home when the landowner tries to evict us. There is 
no water or electricity or even houses; we live in 
cardboard shacks, without bathrooms. The children 
suffer malnutrition, we lack everything, from schools 
on down. 

We began a women’s group to fight for breakfasts, for 
milk, for tortillas and other basic foodstuffs. When we 
fight together as a network of women we bring together 
more than 25 neighborhoods. 

During the 1980s the cost of living has gone up and 
up, but in organizing ourselves we have been able to 
force the government to help us out with breakfasts and 
such. This is what our women’s group has done with its 
demonstrations and marches. 

At first, a group forms in the neighborhood. Women 
were always restrained and all the decisions were made 
by men — even when the women did the work. In the 
neighborhood we started a workshop for women, her 
needs, her problems. 

We have a delegate from each neighborhood come 
to the weekly meetings of the network of women. 
There was a problem at first in men not letting the 
women participate because they were used to the 
women being at home doing the washing and making 
the dinner. We fought this and explained to the men 
that the women had to participate, because they are 
the ones who really know what is needed because 
they are the ones at home. 

Every neighborhood has its own method of treating 
men who beat their wives. In Campamento in the east- 
ern zone, the women would lock out the man and not 
let him go in to his wife. In Felipe Angeles what we did 
was lock the man in a room, if he was drunk, until the 
next day, with nothing to eat or anything. That way the 
men’s consciousness was raised and they shaped up. 

We see the violence we suffer in the home, in the 
street, in the factories. We are fighting for women to be 
respected, so fte are the ones to decide who we’re going 
to be. 



"The only road is revolution!” "We will establish 
people’s power!” shouted 500 leather workers in 
Istanbul, Turkey, who walked out of their factory, 
April 8, and staged an illegal march over their em- 
ployer’s refusal to honor an agreement on fringe 
payments. — Turkey Newsletter 


In Marseilles, France, a group called The Association 
Against Forced Marriage has been formed to help women 
who are being kidnapped by their families into forced 
marriages. The women are mostly immigrants from Alge- 
ria, Tunisia and Morocco. The Association is made up of 
supporters of the women from all of the countries in- 
volved. 

* * * 


International protest is growing against the Corazon Aqui- 
no government’s banning of Gabriela, a radical women’s 
group in the Philippines which opposes both the economic 
and sexual exploitation of women and the presence of U.S. 
military bases. The group is a coalition of 101 women’s or- 
ganizations with 40,000 members. To protest the banning 
write: President Corazon Aquino, Malacanang Palace, Ma- 
nila, Philippines. Send a copy of the letter to the support 
group Gabriela Network, c/o N. Rosa, 58 W. 36th St., 
Apt. 4-A, New York, NY 10018. 
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Support for miners striking to save union 


Morgantown, W.Va. — Area and national support 
continues to grow and strengthen for the more than 
1,500 Pittston Coal miners in western Virginia and 
southeast West Virginia as their strike nears the end of 
its second month. 


The strike, which began on April 4, inspired many 
varied, and some unprecedented, responses. These in- 



"Daughters of Mother Jones” occupy company 
offices. 


eluded sympathy community “strikes,” wherein every- 
thing in town closed for a day; entire high schools 
closed as all the students left classes to join miners on 
picket lines; women, calling themselves “daughters of 
Mother Jones,” sat in at the area corporate headquar- 
ters; Catholic bishops in the area issued a statement 
and urged sermons in support of the miners; and over 
10,000 trekked over mountain roads to attend a mass 
rally where United Mine Workers of America (UMWA) 
union President Richard Trumka spoke along with 
Jesse Jackson on April 30. 

Rather than strike when Pittston refused to accept 
the national contract negotiated in February 1988 be- 
tween the UMWA and coal operators, UMWA Presi- 
dent Trumka chose to negotiate the differences. Talks 
continued until April 4 of this year when Pittston, the 
nation’s 13th largest coal producer, moved into high 
gear to destroy the union by demanding a concessionary 
contract guaranteed to force a strike. 

Pittston’s demands included: 1. a cut in wages 2. 
its own pension plan instead of the one in effect al- 
lowing miners to take pension credits with them if 
they work in several mines 3. reduced health care 
benefits 4. no job priority rights for laid-off miners. 
5. no reinstatement of health care for retirees 6. com- 
pulsory Sunday overtime work 7. no clause guaran- 
teeing a union if the company sells or transfers as- 
sets or properties. 

Pittston, obviously selected to play the same anti-un- 
ion role as A.T. Massey following the 1984 contract 
negotiations, pulled out of the national Bituminous Coal 
Operators Association before last year’s contract talks 
began — the first time it has ever done this. 

Hiring the same strike-breaking firm used by Massey 


Workshop Talks 


(continued from page 1) 

The Detroit News quoted one Mazda worker as say- 
ing: “Management keeps asking the union to bend and 
be flexible, but they are not flexible themselves. When- 
ever Mazda can’t iron something out with the union, 
they just announce that this is the way it’s going to 
be.” And the union did nothing — which is why the 
workers voted the old leadership out. For example, the 
UAW let Mazda get away with employing 250 tempo- 
rary workers who could be called in on short notice to 
supplement the regular workforce. 

The UAW bureaucrats are so worried about New 
Directions that they poured national organizing and 
money into the campaigns against Donny Douglas 
and Jerry Tucker who were running for the posts of 
regional director in the Detroit and St. Louis areas. 
UAW staffers were asked to donate $500 each to this 
campaign. At one Ford plant in suburban Detroit, 
the Ford management stopped production — some- 
thing they never do! — to let UAW President Owen 
Bieber speak to the workers against Donny Douglas 
for 45 minutes. 

Douglas is now charging vote fraud and will be ap- 
pealing the election results at the national UAW con- 
vention in Anaheim in June. Noriega of Panama could 
have taken lessons from the leadership of the UAW! 

Many rank-and-file workers are split on the question 
of the current bureaucracy vs. New Directions, and 
many don’t trust either side. After all, if the New Direc- 
tions just wants to go back to the bureaucratic style of 
the 1960s and 1970s, instead of the 1980s, that isn’t any- 
thing new at all.. , $ < j ; 

IS 'NEW DIRECTIONS’ NEW? 

A worker in GM’s Oklahoma assembly plant told me: 
“A lot of workers here are confused. Some still hold 
onto the leadership, but they are discussing it more and 
more, where a few years ago they seemed to have just 
quit thinking. Now many workers are saying that they 
have only themselves., t^hey can trust.” 

I am keeping np jgye, pnkhe “New Directions”, people. 
How connected will they stay to the rank-and-file work- 
ers, the power that creates everything, and what do 
they see for the workers’ future? Are they really new, 
r just one more version of the old bureaucracy? 1 


in 1984, the Asset Protection Team, Pittston has 
brought strike-breaking scabs into Virginia that are paid 
$250 a day — more than twice the pay of a union miner. 
The striking miners have practiced mass civil disobedi- 
ence by laying down on roadways to the mines, and 
wearing identical camouflage uniforms to thwart police 
and corporate video tape identification. 

Mass arrests have followed, marked by brutality so 
vicious even Virginia’s state attorney general has 
publicly blasted the behavior of the state police. 

Reports that Pittston is planning to bring scabs to its 
West Virginia mines is being watched. There is no as- 
surance that those miners will be satisfied with civil dis- 
obedience. They’re used to direct action. 

— Andy Phillips 

Danger! Waste plant work 

Whittier, Cal.— At the plant where 1 work we re- 
cycle waste chemicals. Here you can see what is killing 
the ozone layer in the atmosphere. One tank is suppos- 
edly boiling water off. I know it is not water because I 
put the “water” in there. I’m polluting the air, the 
ground and water so I can make a little money, go 
home and pay my bills and go back to work. 

The other day a holding tank with about 2,000 
pounds of freon blew up. It felt like an earthquake. 
Just minutes before, I had my face against the glass 
from which the water level is checked. If you were in 
the path of that glass you’d be flattened. The stuff is 
heavier than air, and there was a white cloud cover- 
ing the whole area. If it gets on your skin it would 
freeze you, that is freeze you so bad you’d have third 
degree burns. 

The next night 48 drums were brought in, ten of 
them were leaking. I was opening the first one and 
there was so much pressure it blew up. If there had 
been acid in that drum, good bye Charlie. 

Then there is the strainer under one of the tanks that 
has to be checked periodically. I had just gone down to 
check out a valve when suddenly it went off and 
sprayed stuff all over my face. I couldn’t see. My skin 
was burning as I got to the eyewash. After I got a little 
bit of eyesight I had to run to the front bathroom — a 
football field away — made a touchdown, washed my 
face, took my shirt off and put neutralizing solution on 
my face. 

Some tanks have flammable waste pouring out of 
the bottom all over. We don’t know what is going in. 
It could be PCB, Jimmy Hoffa or anything. Who 
knows if it will give me cancer. Even the safety data 
sheet on some of the "good stuff” makes me nervous. 
More than nervous. Some labels say the chemicals 
cause irreversible kidney and liver damage, or some- 
thing to do with your nervous system. 

We are doing a lot of talking about it at work after 
last week’s accidents. This was the second time I had a 
barrel blow up on me. I was mad. I felt more free to 
talk. At a meeting we just had with the boss, all he 
wanted to talk about was competition, a pot of gold at 
the end of the rainbow. In other words $500 at the end 
of 90 days to the team of workers who don’t have an 
accident. But will we live to win it? 

It scares the hell out of me but I’ve got to live in this 
damn society. I want everyone to get together and say, 
Hey boss this is what we’re going to do, and stick to- 
gether. Or you can quit, but what about the next guy 
who will find the same thing. I want to see the thing 
done right the first time. I want to be able to live. We 
got a lot of power over there if we get together and talk 
about it, come up with answers. 

— Chemical worker 

Swift-Eckrich: 

500,000 pounds a week! 

Chicago, III. — Swift-Eckrich management claims 
that their new bun-size hot dog machine can package 
70,000 pounds of meat per eight-hour shift. By mid- 
May, after l l /2 months, it has yet to do 40,000 pounds. 
The company appears to continue to take orders and 
buy meat as though the machine was running. We keep 
falling farther and farther behind, and working longer 
hours, Saturdays and Sundays. 

The corporate people from Oak Brook (Swift-Eckrich 
headquarters) have been at the plant “observing the op- 
eration.” One of them outlined the company’s plans: 
They want 500,000 pounds of bun-size per week during 
May. (That does not include the other products we 
process.) If we can do that, they’ll add 70,000 pounds 
per week after Memorial Day. In July we’ll start on 
bun-size sausage. 

The message was clear: we have to work harder. 
And if we don’t, we won’t have jobs. Four days later 
the head (the part on the machine that seals the 
packages) on this brand-new, million-dollar machine 
broke. The machine was down all day. 

The man from Oak Brook phrased his remarks in 
terms of a partnership: “If we get the meat to you, and 
you package it and get it out the door on time. ..That’s 
what we’re all here for.” Well, I’m not working here be- 
cause of my deep interest in packaging hot dogs, I’m 
■ here to earn a living.- I'm- tired; my children don’t even 
know what I look like anymore; and I might ; as well for- 1 
get about the summer. This is no partnership when the 
company makes all the decisions and we do all the 
work. — Eckrich worker 


New book doesn’t touch 
deep labor questions 

by John Marcotte 

I have just finished reading An Injury to All: the De- 
cline of American Unionism by Kim Moody (Verso, 
New York, 1988). Moody is the executive director of the 
group that puts out the leftist labor monthly Labor 
Notes. Moody says, “This book is about the demise of 
the labor movement that was born in the 1930s and 
1940s.. .The roots of this contemporary decline lie in the 
struggles of that era and in the decisions and directions 
taken by the new industrial unions in their infancy — in 
the abandonment of the early social unionism of the 
CIO in favor of a modern version of business unionism.” 

The book is good on what’s wrong with the pres- 
ent labor bureaucracy and on tracing some of the 
history of how it got to be that way since the 1940s. 
For example, showing the "CIO leaders’ willingness 
to negotiate away shop floor power,” Moody points 
out that in 1948, Emil Mazey of the UAW accepted 
GM’s proposal that wage increases be linked to fu- 
ture increases in productivity, "and it became the 
pattern for UAW wage settlements for the next 30 
years.” He does a good number not only on the labor 
bureaucracy but on the supposed friends of labor in 
the Democratic Party. 

What I really liked was the way the book traces the 
events of a lot of struggles against concessions in the 
last ten years: AP Parts, Phelps-Dodge, P-9, Watson- 
ville, and so on. A lot of the facts are here in one place 
to refresh your memory for rethinking now. 

WHERE’S VISION OF A NEW SOCIETY? 

Moody says that the new forms of organization and 
new tactics created in these struggles will not be 
enough without a new vision of social unionism: “it re- 
quires a vision that allows the millions facing downward 
mobility to see labor as the carrier of justice.” I had to 
do a lot of thinking about that. Is the vision only of so- 
cial unionism? Even if that is seen as “schools for work- 
ers democracy,” as Moody quotes from the militant la- 
bor unions in South Africa? 

Moody does not have workers speaking for them- 
selves except on tactics and forms of organization, 
and often those quoted are lower-level reformist bu- 
reaucrats. Victor Reuther is a big favorite. Where 
was he while the UAW was transformed into its op- 
posite? How come Reuther suddenly appears as a 
hero with no dirty past? 

Moody also makes a big category of the socialists 
(like himself, presumably) who went into industry when 
the New Left “discovered” workers and are now labor 
activists. 1 take it that the balance of the vision, the 
“theory” part, is to come from these intellectuals and 
activists, who in Moody’s vision will tell workers they 
now need a labor party and, after that, whatever the 
next pragmatic step will be. 

What I’m getting at is that Moody is evidently a 
Marxist. At least he says that is his “method of analy- 
sis.” He also makes a big category of the European and 
Canadian so-called labor parties like the Canadian New 
Democratic Party and the British Labour Party. If 
these are workers’ organizations, if that’s a step forward 
for American workers, I’ll be damned! 

MOODY LIMITS DISCUSSION 

Are the workers too “backwards” to discuss with 
Moody his full political agenda, and first have to create 
a third party? What does Moody see as the relation be- 
tween workers and intellectuals, theory and practice? 
Does he plan to do the theorizing, while the workers 
build the organization? 

It was in 1871 that Karl Marx pointed to the Parisian 
workers abolishing alienated wage labor and establishing 
freely-associated labor in its place. Can we in 1989 af- 
ford to leave that vision for later? In 1914 the German 
workers had their social unions and their mass workers’ 
party. It was supposedly Marxist, and that didn’t pre- 
vent its transformation into opposite at the first hint of 
imperialist war. Can we afford not to discuss that? 

The problem not addressed in this book is what 
type of labor can end the division between "think- 
ers” and "doers”? That is exactly what Marx’s 
Marxism is about. That is exactly what the U.S. coal 
miners raised in their 1949-1950 strike against Auto- 
mation, which, incidentally, does not appear in the 
book. 

In limiting the questions to “social unionism” vs. bus- 
iness unionism, “balance of forces” between capital and 
labor, “collectivist, egalitarian ethic” vs. “individualist 
ethic,” pressure politics within the Democratic Party vs. 
third party, Moody is not touching the deepest ques- 
tions raised in the very strikes he ably documents. I 
mean questions about what kind of labor we do, how 
we work, the deep questions of our age of Automation. 

The dogmatism of the backwardness of the masses 
that Moody expresses in his qwn thought is the class 
barrier. Just as there are only two fundamental classes, 
in society — the working class and the capitalist class — 
so there are only two fundamental ways of thinking. 


Do you have a story to tell about your 
shop or workplace, your, ideas about 
changing conditions of work? 

Write or call us at News & Letters, 
59 E. Van Bureri, Chicago IL. 60605; 
(312) 663-0839. 
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From the writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

Marxist-Humanist Archives 


Dialectics of Organization in 
Hegel’s ‘Attitudes to Objectivity’ 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Founder of Marxist- Humanism 


Editor’s note: In the midst of her work of 1986-87 on 
“ Dialectics of Organization and Philosophy Raya Dunay- 
evskaya undertook a number of re-examinations of Hegel's 
writings, and her own writings on Hegel. The Letter printed 
below is on Hegel’s ‘‘Third Attitude to Objectivity” which 
was added to the 1827 edition of the Encyclopedia of Phil- 
osophical Sciences. As Dunayevskaya expressed it in this 
letter to a non-Marxist Hegel scholar: " This addition to the 
Logic — the Third Attitude to Objectivity— I see in a totally 
new way.” This writing along with Dunayevskaya’s new 
views on the ‘‘Idea of Cognition” in both Hegel and Lenin 
will be included as a new introduction to the edition of 
Philosophy and Revolution: From Hegel to Sartre and 
from Marx to Mao to be published by Columbia University 
Press this year. 

December 8, 1986 

Despite the acknowledged gulf between us on the Ab- 
solute Method, may I discuss with you (and may I hope 
for a comment from you?) my latest self-critique on Or- 
ganization? On that question I also see Hegel in a new 
way. That is to say, the dialectical relationship of prin- 
ciples (in this case the Christian doctrine) and the or- 
ganization (the Church) are analyzed as if they were 
inseparables. All this occurs, not in the context of a 
philosophy of religion as much as in the context of the 
great dividing line between himself and all other philos- 
ophers that he initiated with the Phenomenology of 
Mind, on the relationship of objectivity /subjectivity, im- 
mediacy/mediation, particular/universal, history and the 
“Eternal.” This addition to the Logic — the Third Atti- 
tude to Objectivity — I see in a totally new way. 

I can’t hide, of course, that though it’s not the Abso- 
lute, I’m enamored with that early section of the Ency- 
clopedia outline of Logic, because it was written after 
Hegel had already developed Absolute Knowledge, Ab- 
solute Idea, Absolute Method. 

Here history makes its presence felt, by no accident 
after the Absolutes both in the Phenomenology and in 
the Science of Logic, as well as in anticipation that he 
is finally developing the Philosophy of Nature and the 
Philosophy of Mind. Indeed, that to me is what made 
possible the very form of compression of those innumer- 
able polemical observations on other philosophers and 
philosophies into just three attitudes to objectivity. 

This time, as we know, a single attitude, the First, 
embraces everything preceding the modern age. Further 
emphasis on this compression is evident when Hegel 
comes to the modem age and includes both empiricism 
and criticism in the Second Attitude. 

MY ATTRACTION TO the Third Attitude was not 
due to the fact that it was directed against those who 
placed faith above philosophy — the Intuitionalists. (I’m 
not renewing our old debate, just because I’m an 
atheist; atheism, to me, is one more form of godliness, 
without God.) Rather, the attraction for me continued 
to be the Dialectic. Far from expressing a sequence of 
never-ending progression, the Hegelian dialectic lets re- 
trogression appear as translucent as progression and in- 
deed makes it very nearly inevitable if one ever tries to 
escape regression by mere faith. 

Here again, history enters, this time to let Hegel cre- 
ate varying views of Intuitionalism, depending on which 
historic period is at issue. Intuitionalism is “progressive” 
in the period of Descartes because then empiricism 
opened the doors wide to science. On the other hand, it 
became regressive in the period of Jacobi. 

It is here that I saw a different concept of Organiza- 
tion when it comes to the Church than in all of Hegel’s 
many oppositions to the clergy’s dominance in acade- 
mia. Do please follow my strange journeys that I identi- 
fy as the self-determination of the Idea. 

The Third Attitude begins (Paragraph 61) With a cri- 
tique of Kant whose universality was abstract so that 
Reason appeared hardly more than a conclusion with 
“the categories.. .left out of account.” Equally wrong, He- 
gel continues, is the “extreme theory on the opposite 
side, [which] holds thought to be an act of the particu- 
lar only, and on that ground declares it incapable of ap- 
prehending the Truth.” 

In praising Descartes, Hegel points not only to the 
fact that empiricism opened the door to science, but 
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Spanish edition of Encyclopedia of Philosophical 
Sciences. In the 1827 edition Hegel added the sec- 
tion on Attitudes of Thought To Objectivity. 


that Descartes clearly knew that his famous “Cogito 
ergo sum” [I think, therefore I am] wasn’t a syllogism, 
simply because it had the word “therefore” in it, This 
becomes important because Hegel’s critique could then 
be directed against the one-sidedness of the Intuitional- 
ists, for equating mind to mere consciousness, and thus 
“what I discover in my consciousness is thus exaggerat- 
ed into a fact of consciousness of all, and even passed 


off for the very nature of mind.” (Paragraph 71) That 
too is by no means the whole of the critique. What ex- 
cited me most about this attitude to objectivity is the 
manner in which Hegel brings in Organization. 

AS EARLY AS Paragraph 63 Hegel had lashed out 
against Jacobi’s faith, in contrast to Faith: “The two 
things are radically distinct. Firstly, the Christian faith 
comprises in it an authority of the Church: but the 
faith of Jacobi’s philosophy has no other authority than 
that of a personal revelation.” As we see, Hegel now 
has suddenly equated Organization to Principle, Doc- 
trine: “And, secondly, the Christian faith is a copious 
body of objective truth, a system of knowledge and doc- 
trine: while the scope of the philosophic faith is so ut- 
terly indefinite, that, while it has room for the faith of 
the Christian, it equally admits a belief in the divinity 
of the Dalai Lama, the ox, or the monkey...” 

Hegel proceeds (Paragraph 75) “And to show that, in 
point of fact, there is a knowledge which advances nei- 
ther by unmixed immediacy nor by unmixed mediation, 
we can point to the example of Logic and the whole of 
philosophy.” 

In a word, we’re back at the Dialectic and it’s only 
after that (Paragraph 76) that Hegel uses the word “re- 
actionary” in relationship to the whole school of Jacobi, 
that is to the historic period, “The Recent German 
Philosophy.” “Philosophy of course tolerates no mere 
assertions or conceits, and checks the free play of argu- 
mentative see-saw.” (Paragraph 77) Freedom and Revo- 
lution (which word I “borrowed” from Hegel's very first 
sentence on “The Recent German Philosophy”) will 
‘hew out a new path. In this way I see the dialectic flow 
in the third attitude to objectivity from a critique of the 
one-sidedness of the Intuitionalists to organizational re- 
sponsibility. 



*Ar 






What is Intuitionism? Dunayevskaya 


* 


probes a crucial Hegelian category 


For some three decades Raya Dunayevskaya has 
returned to the “Attitudes to Objectivity” section 
of the Encyclopedia Logic (Smaller Logic), partic- 
ularly the Third Attitude, as speaking to the pro- 
blematic of today’s world. As she expressed it, “I’m 
enamored with that early section of the Encyclope- 
dia outline of Logic, because it was written after 
Hegel had already developed Absolute Knowledge, 
Absolute Idea, Absolute Method.” 


In her 1957 Marxism and Freedom she dis- 
cussed The Fetishism of Commodities section of 
Capital in relation to Hegel’s Third Attitude to 
Objectivity: 

The Fetishism of Commodities is the opiate which 
passes itself off as the mind, the ideology of capitalistic 
society. This sentence was footnoted as follows: See 
Hegel on " The Third Attitude to Objectivity'’: “What 
I discover in my consciousness is thus exaggerated 
into a fact of the consciousness of all. and even passed 
off for the very nature of the mind. ” 

• 

In her "Notes on Encyclopedia of Philosophical 
Sciences,” Feb. 15, 1961, The Raya Dunayevska- 
ya Collection, (microfilm #2834), "Third Attitude 
of Thought Towards the Objective World”: 

To me, this chapter on what Hegel calls “Immediate 
or Intuitive Knowledge" and which is nearly entirely 
devoted to Jacobi, is the most important and essential- 
ly totally new as distinguished from the manner in 
which Hegel deals with the other schools of thought in 
his Larger Logic. The newness comes not from the 
fact that he does not criticize Jacobi (and Fichte and 
Schellingj, as devastatingly in the Larger Logic, but 
in the sense that he has made a category out of it by 
devoting a chapter and by making that chapter occur 
when, to the ordinary mind, it would have appeared 
that from Kant he should have gone to his own dia- 
lectical philosophy. Hegel is telling us that one 
doesn’t necessarily go directly io a higher stage, but 
may suddenly face a throw-back to a former stage of 
philosophy, which thereby is utterly “reactionary. ” 
( That’s his word, reactionary.) 

The first critique of Jacobi’s philosophy is the anal- 
ysis that even faith must be proved; otherwise there 
would be no way to distinguish in anyone’s say-so 
whether it is something as grandiose as Christianity, 
or as backward as the worshiping of an ox. 

From chapter one "Why Hegel? Why Now?” of 
Philosophy and Revolution, 1973: 

To comprehend fully the movement of “pure 

thought," we must see why Hegel singled out Jacobi. 


He did so first in his Observations on Being, and 
then, more than a decade later, devoted the entire 
Third Attitude to Objectivity to Jacobi’s Intuitional- 
ism. Obviously, though in 1812 he had referred to 
Jacobi’s views as “perhaps already forgotten," by 
1827 he had decided that such an attitude to objec- 
tivity would always recur when, in the process of 
battling contradiction, the Subject becomes impatient 
with the seemingly endless stages of negation it must 
suffer through, and therefore, instead, slides back- 
ward into Intuition. Because nothing is more cogent 
for the impatient ones of our day than the Third At- 
titude to Objectivity , we will here turn to Me Small- 
er Logic, in which Hegel created no fewer than 
three chapters devoted to "Attitudes of Thought To- 
wards the Objective World.” 

The Third Attitude to Objectivity, far from signi- 
fying any sort of “synthesis,” signals a dismember- 
ment. There is a forward movement from the First 
Attitude, which covers all pre-Kantian thought — 
simple faith, the old metaphysics, abstract under- 
standing, scholasticism, and dogmatism — to the 
Second Attitude devoted both to Empiricism and 
Kantianism. Instead of an uninterrupted forward 
movement from Empiricism and the Critical Philos- 
ophy to the Hegelian Dialectic, Hegel traces a re- 
trogression into Intuition, “the school of Jacobi 
which rejects all methods.” Nothing appears more 
incomprehensible to Hegel than absence of method. 
So deep are the roots of Hegelian thought in the 
objective world that nothing so enrages him as in- 
tuition gone “wild.” 


From chapter 5 "The Thought of Mao Tse- 
tung” of Philosophy and Revolution, 1973: 

“The Third Attitude to Objectivity ” is neither 
mere mental juggling nor synthesis, much less a 
dialectical leap forward. Rather, it is a move back- 
ward to the separateness of thought and being. It 
reappeared at a historic time long past the period 
when the Cartesian “I think, therefore I am”' 
opened new doors to reality. Because the reappear- 
ance of that separate oppositeness of subject and 
object is a backward step in thought as in reality, 
Hegel called Jacobi’s intuitionist philosophy “re- 
actionary. ” 

Whatever circumstances and self-development of 
the dialectic led Hegel to write the chapters on at- 
titudes to objectivity in the second edition of the 
Encyclopedia , and to single out the “Third Atti- 
tude" for detailed analysis, the point is that the 
modern version of the intuitionist and voluntarist 
alternative to dialectics has indeed led down a re- 
trogressions/ path of primitive accumulation of 
capital. 


Trace the post-World War II world’s struggles in life and in thought for yourself. Take 
your own journey through the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — rMarxist-Human- 
ism: A Half-Century of its World Development. To order the Guide or Microfilm 
of the Dunayevskaya Collection see ad page 7. 
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Has Solidarnosc legitimized the Polish government? 


Lech Walesa, the leader of Solidarity, and Gen. 
Wojciech Jaruzelski, Poland’s Communist head, had no 
sooner shaken hands — after the “round table” talks be- 
tween the government and Solidarity ended with the 
government’s agreement to legalize the union and hold 
“free” elections in June for a new Parliament — than 
they joined hands again early in May to try to get 
thousands of striking copper miners back to work in 
southwest Poland. Strikes at three coal mines had end- 
ed only the week before, when those strikers’ demands 
for more pay were met. Indeed, wildcat strikes had tak- 
en place in all sorts of industries all during the talks. 
(See May N&L for a description of the strike of women 
textile workers in Lodz.) 

Clearly, the Polish workers have no intention of let- 
ting the government — and Solidarity — try to solve Po- 
land’s economic crisis, and pay off its $39 billion foreign 
debt, through imposing ever greater and greater austeri- 
ty measures on them. They already stand in line for 
hours for everything their meager pay can buy. Inflation 
is currently at 80%. Living standards deteriorate daily. 

'BREAD AND FREEDOM’ 

Nothing has been able to stop the Polish workers’ 
quest for “bread and freedom” that has characterized 
the whole East European movement ever since the end 
of World War II. Thus, the nearly total lack of enthusi- 
asm on the part of the Polish people for the supposed 
“victories” won at the round table, stands in stark con- 
trast to the spirit of “a world apart” that they had cre- 
ated in 1980-81 with Solidarnosc, as a new form of a 
genuinely elemental trade union movement which re- 
fused to separate economic, social and political demands 
for freedom. Out of a total labor force of 17 million 
workers, no less than 10 million had poured out to cast 
their lives with Solidarnosc. Today Walesa worries 
whether he will convince five million to simply cast 
their ballots. 

It is not only that there were no celebrations. 
There have been open student protests as well as the 
continuing strikes by workers. Hundreds of Polish 
youth marched in Gdansk to protest Walesa’s pledge 
to back parlimentary elections. (Those elections are 
to culminate in one more — that one to fill a brand 
new post for a powerful new president. Pew doubt it 
will be Jaruzelski.) Other youth have marched with a 
banner proclamining: "Down with Black and Red 
dictatorship” — a protest against the Church and 
State, in which an important issue was the right to 
abortion. 

. The contradictions that abound within the struggles 
now did not begin today. They began at the very height 
of the movement in 1980-81 with the concept of a “self- 
limiting revolution,” put forth by Solidarity’s political 
theorist Jacek Huron, in place of what the workers were 
fighting for — the total uprooting of state-capitalism. 

Huron was one of the earliest of the Polish Commu- 



Polish students commemorate a 1968 police crack- 
down in Warsaw 


palace...” Nor is there any ambiguity in this conclusion: 

"It is not an accident that at many meetings in facto- 
ries, I talk about the senate, sejm (Polish Parliament) 
and elections and people ask about indexation 
(COLA) and price-rises. We have to fight inflation, 
but above all, we have to fight for a market econo- 
my... 

No wonder Huron was invited to spend May Day in 
Washington, D.C. in the halls of Congress where he was 
given an award by congressionally created National En- 
dowment for Democracy. 

No wonder, either, that Polish dissidents today are 
asking whether it was the Government that legalized 
Solidarnosc or Solidarnosc that is legitimizing the Gov- 
ernment. — Olga Domanski 

• 

Special report from East Europe 
on Poland’s underground press 

Prague, Czechoslovakia — The Polish under- 
ground press is a unique phenomenon incomparable to 
any other published in similar circumstances, if only be- 
cause of its vast differences of opinion. Consider the 
question of how this press saw the negotiations of the 
“round table” between the state-party representatives 
and those of Solidarity and independent circles. 

The relation to the “round table” represented a kind 
of boundary line between the post-Solidarity groups and 
the organizations of “independence.” Before the start of 


the negotiations, the opinions of both of these currents 
were characterized by suspicion and distrust of the gov- 
ernment propositions. At the same time, cautious fore- 
casts were formulated. Solidarity officials pointed out 
three forms of a growing radicalism — within the union, 
in “independence” currents and in the Independent Stu- 
dents Association. There was, first of all, distrust of 
government proposals; a fragile and slight confidence in 
Walesa, his experts and negotiators; disputes concerning 
statutory forms of the legalized Solidarity. 

The groupings of the “independence” current put for- 
ward the strongest fears as to the usefulness of negoti- 
ating with the government. A proclamation of the Polit- 
ical Council of the Liberal-Democratic Party and Execu- 
tive Committee of Fighting Solidarity, published in 
Poznan Liberals Voice, read: “Even an authentic union 
pluralism is not the most important thing. It cannot 
substitute for freedom. It is Solidarity itself that re- 
signed its role of representing society in the fight for 
freedom, following Dec. 13, 1981.” 

The proclamation also called on young. Poles “not to 
surrender to the blackmail of not making the discus- 
sions more difficult or damaging the emerging agree- 
ment. Remember, the flame of freedom, not conciliation, 
full freedom, not ‘union pluralism,’ complete freedom, 
not its tastes and trappings.” 

A leaflet of the Congress of Anti-Regime Opposition 
(KOA) reads: “The opposition activists grouped in KOA 
see the need of political and organizational support of 
growing social protests, especially of strike actions. In 
the present situation there are no political or economic 
rewards that could justify persuading the staffs in re- 
signing their fight for their interests. The round table 
discussions could only then have our support when they 
will not be used to restrain the workers’ protest.” 

In an article “To reform or to overthrow?” in Soli- 
darnosc Walczaca, K. Morawiecki wrote: “Many mis- 
understandings emerge because of insinuation, absence 
of honest declaration on. the one or the other side of the 
divide. It is for this reason I ask if Chairman Walesa, or 
colleagues Zbigniew Bujak, Wladyslaw Frasyniuk, Ja- 
nusz Onyskiewicz, Messrs. Bronislaw Geremek, Tadeusz 
Mazowiecki, Adam Michnik do wish to overthrow the 
system or do they wish to reform it? Everyone who 
serves the public has to answer this question.” 

The following quote from A. Rokicki’s article in Al- 
ternatywa stands as a kind of summing up of the ex- 
pectations of the underground currents: “The tragedy of 
the ‘angular table’ lies not only in the communists 
trying to perform another swindle, but also in that 
Walesa with his consultants are proclaiming all the 
courtship of the Reds in the name of all of us — in the 
name of society.” — East European correspondent 


Mass demonstrations in the Ukraine 


nist Party dissident intellectuals and had co-authored 
an “Open Letter to the Party” in 1966, documenting the 
exploitation of the workers and showing that the “new 
class” in power was no different from private capitalism. 
Though he was instrumental in establishing KOR 
(Committee for Workers Defense) as a new kind of or- 
ganization of workers and intellectuals that led to Soli- 
darnosc, he never worked out a new relationship be- 
tween workers and intellectuals; theory remained the 
province of intellectuals. Unfortunately his “self-limiting 
revolution” was never challenged. 

KURON’S 'INSTEAD OF REVOLUTION’ 

While the round table discussions were in progress 
Huron developed that thesis in a new essay he entitled 
“Instead of Revolution.” There are no ambiguities in 
what Huron is arguing for: “People accuse us of sup- 
porting the authorities, saying if we waited we could en- 
ter on a wave of strikes and demonstrations, as though 
at the head of an armed people. Let’s assume such a 
possibility exists. There have already been dozens of 
revolutions in the world. There always comes a crisis, 
the first revolutionaries are swept aside.. .Our participa- 
tion in reforming the country is needed by the authori- 
ties so changes can occur peacefully, gradually. That 
way they can control the changes and have a chance 
that changes will not end in the people storming the 
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From April 20 mass daily demonstrations have taken 
place in Lvov in protest at the authorities refusal to 
register Ivan Drach as a candidate in Lvov for the Con- 
gress of Peoples Deputies. Ivan Drach is a popular lead- 
ing writer and head of the Ukrainian Popular Move- 
ment for Restructuring. Leading members of the 
Ukrainian Helsinki Union and of the Popular Move- 
ment organized the initial protest meetings to support 
Ivan Drach’s election and have promised to gather each 
day until he is registered (May 14). Twenty thousand 
people have attended each demonstration. 

On April 21 a one hour strike took place at the Lenin 
factory and “Frezernyj Verst at” factory in support of 
Drach. On Saturday, April 22, the first secretary of the 
Lviv Communist Party, Y. Pohrebniak, attended a 
meeting of 25,000 people to answer questions. 

On May 1, those who wanted to form a separate col- 
umn in support of the Popular Movement, began to 
gather in a park near the city. There were approximate- 
ly 20,000 people present. They carried their own plac- 
ards, blue and yellow flags and portraits of Ivan Drach 
and T, Shevchenko. 

At 9 a.m. the column, which was one kilometer in 
length, started to move towards the centre of town. The 
militia had positioned themselves close to the . Soviet 
Army and had blocked the road with trucks. People at 
the head of the procession carried portraits of T. Shev- 
chenko, Soviet and Soviet Ukranian flags. 

The head of the city militia halted the column and 
asked the people not to proceed in order to allow 
other columns of people to pass. He added that once 
this had been done they would be allowed to conti- 
nue. Everyone understood it was a ploy so as not to 
let the demonstrators get to the rostrum. 

When the demonstrators saw that the militia had 
moved several trucks in order to allow another officially 
sanctioned column to pass, they moved back along Yar- 
oslav Mudriy Street and emerged on to Shevchenko 
Street. This confused the militia and they mistakenly 
allowed the Popular Movement column to pass through 
the militia cordon. When they realized their blunder 
they began to tear placards and curse the people but 
were helpless to stop them. 

In this way the column reached the opera theatre. 
This is where the main battle took place. In full view of 
the rostrum the militia threw themselves on the demon- 
strators. Thousands of people witnessed this attack. 

A mass demonstration took place in Lvov on the eve- 
ning of May 3. The protestors were not deterred by 
warnings in the local press that all demonstrations in 
the city had been banned. An estimated 30,000 people 
took part making it the largest so far in ,a series of pro- 
tests against the way in which the local Party author- 


ites have blocked popular candidates from standing in 
the bye-elections on May 14 to the revamped USSR Su- 
preme Soviet. The blue and yellow Ukranian national 
flag was again prominent at this protest. Indeed, the 
resolution passed by the meeting, among other things, 
called on the authorities to recognize and restore 
Ukraine’s “national symbols.” The protestors voted to 
boycott the bye-elections unless they were opened to all 
candidates, and especially the writers Ivan Drac’h and 
Roman Ivanychuk. The meeting also expressed its soli- 
darity with the Georgians and observed a minute’s si- 
lence for the victims of the recent crackdown in Tbilisi. 

(Information thanks to Patrick Kane) 

1 New Iran protests \ 

The unceremonious removal of Ayatullah Muntazari, 
the ex-heir to Khomeini, in March has been followed by 
a series of purges in the government and the army, 
headed by the arch-reactionary faction of the Islamic 
Republic and Khomeini’s son, Ahmad Khomeini. 

The speaker of the House, Rafsanjani, also came out 
as a hawk. He is running for the presidency in July and 
was known as leader of the “moderates” by the West 
until a few months ago. He stunned his admirers by 
openly calling upon Palestinians to kill and execute five 
American, English or French people for each Palestinian 
killed in the intifada. This was seen as an attempt to 
undermine Yasir Arafat’s peace initiatives in the region, 
and once again claim the mantle of “anti-imperialism” 
for a troubled Rafsanjani. 

In April thousands of war victims marched against 
difficult living conditions. In Rasht and Anzali by the 
Caspian region, historically a center of revolutionary ac- 
tivity in Iran, many came on the streets to demonstrate 
against the brutal murder of thousands of political pris- 
oners. Several thousand peasants in the province of 
Khurasan also held a demonstration demanding the dis- 
tribution of farm lands owned by the religious shrine in 
the city of Mashhad. 

People have devised new creative ways of expressing 
their anger. Since the Islamic Republican Party banned 
public funerals for murdered political prisoners, sympa- 
thizers have taken to wearing white clothes as a sign of 
protest. They place bouquets of red roses at the door of 
grieving families. In the long tradition of Chinese stu- 
dents, college students have started wall newspapers 
where criticisms of the government are pasted up for all 
to read. The shortage of electricity, which has resulted 
in cut off of lights between 6:00 and 9:30 p.m., is used 
as an opportunity for distributing fliers by dissidents 
commonly referred to as “Xerox organizations.” 
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The 1964 letter printed in the “From 
the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya” 
column in May under the heading: 
“Freedom demands the unity of philoso- 
phy and revolution,” was fascinating to 
read in 1989, in an issue that had so 
much on the objective crises we face to- 
day. Where Raya wrote, “Marx never 
forgot his indebtedness to Hegel be- 
cause it was not a debt to the past but 
a vital living present expressing as well 
the pull of the future,” I kept thinking 
that “future” is what faces us today, as 
we see more failed revolutions and fail- 
ing revolutionary movements all around 
us. I kept re-reading Raya’s column 
alongside the Lead on the half-million 
strong march that was fighting all over 
again for the abortion rights we thought 
we had won in 1973. And alongside the 
article on “Iran in aftermath of war” 
where you could see the retrogression 
just since 1983 of a group that, once 
held the promise of a radical and seri- 
ous center of thought. 

Mary Jo Grey 
Chicago 

* * * 

It was by chance that I picked up to- 
day my first issue of N&L, the April is- 
sue. I was impressed by the mere fact 
that philosophy occupies such a signifi- 
cant place in a labor newspaper...! de- 
fend philosophical materialism, not only 
against fascist objective idealism, but 
against the idealism of social democrats, 
social fascists, and other proponents of 
radical chic ideologies. I am also suspi- 
cious of Hegelianism and devotees of 
the “young Marx.” I have read parts of 
Raya’s main philosophical works and 
she seems to be an anti-materialist. 
What is this problem about acknowledg- 
ing the existence of the material world, 
of objective reality, anyway? Marxism is 
not just a social ontology and political 
philosophy. It is concerned with the 
material universe as well. Marxism 
must also be a philosophy of science, 
not a philosophy of praxis. 

Bertrand Zork 
Washington, D.C. 

* * * 

There are a lot of philosophic terms 1 
don’t understand. But I understand “ab- 
solute negativity” because I have never 
been able to stand anything in this so- 
ciety. 

Retired worker 
California 

* * * 

Hegel, under the impact of the 
French Revolution, was trying to dis- 
cover how thought determines objectivi- 
ty, how the Idea is objective. Without a 
language to express that, without phil- 
osophy, revolutions stop. We don’t cre- 
ate revolutions, capitalism does. The 
talk about revolution as violence, as 
though the world is not getting more 
brutal every day, concentrates on avoid- 
ing it. We want to make it through to 
full freedom. 

Computer analyst 
Bay Area 

* * * 

I recently read Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
1986 letter to Adrienne Rich; it spoke 
directly to me. Up to now I have “ac- 
cepted” a lot of Marxist-Humanist con- 
cepts, without really grappling with 
them. I’m thinking of concepts such as 
“the movement from practice that is it- 
self a form of theory,” “the creation of 
a totally new, classless, non-racist, non- 
sexist society,” and “Woman as force 
and Reason of revolution,” etc. Now I 
see that what I also liked in Marxist- 
Humanism — that Dunayevskaya doesn’t 
say, “Here is the answer” — is itself a 
part of the body of ideas. As Dunayev- 
skaya wrote to Rich: “Each revolution- 
ary force does have to concretize the 
question for what it considers, holds, as 
the proof that freedom is here and does 
relate to them. No one can do it for 
Other.” It’s not enough for me to sit 
back and “appreciate” these ideas in a 
disengaged way. It is necessary to work 
with them and to answer some ques- 
tions on my own. 

New student of Marxist-Humanism 
Los Angeles 

* * * * 

In her June 1, 1987 presentation on 
“Dialectics of .Philosophy and Organiza- 
tion,” I’m sure Raya’s reference to Le- 
nin as “the one post-Marx Marxist rev- 


olutionary who did reach deeply into 
philosophy” was not intended to ex- 
clude Gramsci from that category. 
Gramsci, as well as Pannekok, made a 
category of workers’ councils, but his 
philosophy was far from being “the old, 
vulgarized, abysmally narrow, material- 
istic philosophy of Lenin's 190 8 Materi- 
alism and Empirio-criticism.” I have 
been looking at Raya’s 1977 article, 
“Gramsci’s ‘philosophy of praxis,”’ 
which is concerned with defending 
Gramsci’s legacy as revolutionary, 
against both the Eurocommunists and 
Chris Harmon. She ends: “...let us re- 
turn to the study of Gramsci’s own 
writings, as integrality of philosophy 
and revolution, and to work out so new 
a relationship of theory to practice that 
the triangular relationship of class, 
spontaneity, and organization can first 
come alive in a successful revolution. 

Richard Bunting 
Oxford 

* * * 

The Philippine revolutionary who 
writes in the May N&L on Dunayevska- 
ya’s 1953 letters on Hegel, as illumina- 
tion of a critique of the “Marxist” party 
in the Philippines, which subordinates 
subjectivity to objectivity, seems to me 
to have understood Dunayevskaya bet- 
ter than the Hegel scholar Arnold Mill- 
er who “assumes” that as “a material- 
ist” Dunayevskaya would consider the 
individual merely “a tool, an instrument 
for the realization of whatever end the 
Idea may have in mind.” Nothing could 
be further from Dunayevskaya’s views. 
As she wrote to Marcuse, in the letter 
printed in the May issue: “I am so 
Hegelian that I still consider that sub- 
ject absorbs object, and not object sub- 
ject ...” 

Marxist-Humanist revolutionary 
Los Angeles 


CHINA 
IN 

REVOLT 

FREEDOM 

Nixon’s former Secretary of State, 
Henry Kissinger, in his usual arrogant 
manner, “told it like it is” when he was 
interviewed on TV the weekend after 
martial law was declared in China and 
revealed what the U.S. is really con- 
cerned about there. If China has to de- 
vote all its time and energy to domestic 
problems, he said, that would free Rus- 
sia’s hands to a degree that would be 
worrisome to the U.S. Superpower po- 
litics, it is clear, is what dominates all 
the rulers. Observer 

Illinois 

* * * 

Students from Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity and one respresentative from 
the Illinois Students Association, 
brought a resolution to the May 21 
Progressive Student Network member- 
ship meeting in the Chicago area, which 
read: “We the PSN, are in solidarity 
with the students in China who area 
struggling for freedom and democracy. 
We call for the ousting of Deng Xiaop- 
ing and call for the PSN to form a com- 
mittee to begin dialogue with students 
in China. As students, we especially 
support the rights of Chinese students 
for academic freedome and freedom of 
speech.” 

Many members of the PSN were op- 
posed to the resolution. They said the 
Chinese don’t know what they want, or 
that they have a naive view of western 
capitalism. One PSN member from the 
University of Illinois at Chicago dared 
to say: “All they want are VCR’s.” We 
got the resolution passed only by re- 
moving the line about Deng Xiaoping, 
and then only by 3 votes. 

What does it say about the PSN 
when you have to struggle to pass a 
resolution which supports freedom for 
China? Julia 

DeKalb, Illinois 

* * * 

A young Chinese student who over- 
heard me talking to another marcher at 
the picket line in front of the Chinese 
Embassy here, came over to ask: “Did I 
hear you say Marxist-Humanism?” He 
said he had never heard about it in the 


U.S. but had been present at discus- 
sions about it in Beijing. Imagine my 
response when he then wanted to know 
more about N&L and asked, “Do you 
have anything in your paper about He- 
gel?” It was an exhilarating experience! 

Marxist-Humanist 

Chicago 


STATE-CAPITALISM’S LEASH 

My country is my ghetto. The legal 
system of our land is full of totalitarian 
regulations. “Liberalization” is only a 
change of the leash society is held by. I 
have the right to oppose laws I have 
never agreed to, especially if they mean 
privileges for 1 % and bars for the other 
99 % of our society. 

Acappella 

Poland 

* * * 

The situation in East Europe is de- 
veloping very rapidly. It seems the Pol- 
ish workers of Solidamosc are support- 
ing a Catholic party; the Polish Catho- 
lic Church represents the most 
reactionary wing of the church. It is 
doubtful that the Yugoslav miners have 
a five-day strike underground because 
they are Albanian nationalists. The fact 
is that these people see the Communist 
Party as their exploiter and Marxism as 
the ideology of the Party. Almost any 
group that is anti-communist will at- 
tract the masses at this moment. I 
don’t think the intellectual dissidents 
have much influence in these countries. 
If they are known at all they are con- 
sidered idealists who support a “God 
that failed.” 

Margaret Ellingham 
Italy 

• 

WORKERS AS REASON 

I liked the trade union discussion 
from South Africa, in the May N&L. 
What Mlindelwa Kwelentini was saying 
reminded me of Marx’s Critique of the 
Gotha Program. He talked abopt the 
need for principled unity; you don’t give 
up your goals and what you stand for, 
for the sake of “unity.” He put in very 
concrete terms what Marx outlined over 
100 years ago. 

Worker 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Teachers in Los Angeles began a dis- 
trict-wide strike today (May 15) for bet- 
ter wages and working conditions, and 
already the anti-labor propaganda is as 
thick as mud in the media. These 
teachers are talking about having ade- 
quate money to live and raise families; 
they are identifying themselves as work- 
ers and yet the media implies that 
striking is something teachers just don’t 
do. They quote a district administrator 
who says that teachers are not provid- 
ing a proper role model for future work- 
ers. This offends me as a mother who 
thinks what a child should learn is to 
stand up for his/her rights to a decent 
living and a decent future. I support 
these teachers and so do many stu- 
dents. 

A mother 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Pittston, which is now being struck 
by the Virginia coal miners, began its 
moves just after the 1984 contract when 
it hired its Chief Executive Officer, Paul 
Douglas, who is known as “the Frank 
Lorenzo of the coal fields.” Dummy 
subsidiaries were set up, including Pyxis 
Resource Co., and coal holdings were 
shifted from unionized divisions to such 
non-union sub-contractors, a tactic used 
by many operators, including Carbon 
Fuel Corp. near Charleston, W. Va., and 
Consolidation Coal Co., with a non-un- 
ion property in Green Co Pennsylvania. 

The Pittston strike now ongoing in 
Appalachia brings to mind the Massey 
strike of a few years ago. It is worth 
noting that the violence that flared dur- 
ing the Massey strike resulted in anti- 
picketing injunctions, and the United 
Mine Workers of America (UMWA) de- 
cided to fight the battle in the courts. 
After four years, Massey is a fragment- 


ed company and the UMWA has con- 
cessionary contracts, but many miners 
are unemployed and black-balled, and 
much bitterness remains. There certain- 
ly was no miners’ victory there. 

Ex-miner 
West Virginia 

* * * 

When you speak of practice as a form 
of theory, I see the law as a form of 
practice that has been turned into ide- 
ology which then becomes a superim- 
posed ideology. As for the division be- 
tween thought and work, if my labor in 
the plant is defined as meaningless, and 
the intellectual’s work as meaningful, I 
can see we have not yet defined work 
for ourselves. We have to redefine what 
work means. 

Black worker-intellectual 
Detroit 

J FREEDOM 
VOICES 
FROM AFRICA 

Thank you for the books you have 
sent us. We received them with great 
enthusiasm. Books like this help us be- 
cause in a revolution you have to know 
its theories, and to understand its theo- 
ries you need to do research and much 
reading. 

Comrades, the struggle here is not 
easy. The Gambian women are far be- 
hind and it is the duty of our council to 
see to it that our women are not domi- 
nated. When you dig into history you 
find that those who are true to the 
struggle will see their efforts living after 
them. That is why our contact with you 
is so important to us. 

Anti-Apartheid Movement 
Gambia 

* * * 

The situation in Africa is deplorable. 
After four centuries of slavery and a 
century of savage colonialism Africa 
lives today under totalitarian dictator- 
ships as savage as the colonial systems. 
The concepts of “Right” and “Left” 
have no practical meaning here because 
no matter the political ideology all have 
the same methods of government: one 
party system, cult of personality, con- 
centration of power in a handful of indi- 
viduals, exploitation of resources by the 
multinationals, oppression of the popu- 
lation. Repression is often brutal 
against anything that seems to threaten 
the present system. The struggle for hu- 
man liberation in other countries is ig- 
nored by the media which is controlled 
by the multinationals and the local 
bourgeoisie... 

The political aim of the West (and 
the Socialist countries don’t do any bet- 
ter) is to develop underdevelopment 
and increase the dependency of the 
Third World. Is it not possible to find 
organizations to support the Third 
World in their efforts to liberate and 
develop themselves? 

Reader 
The Congo 

* * * 

The article, “People of Empondweni” 
fifom South Africa (May 1989 N&L), 
was beautiful. You could have pulled 
my teeth out when I was reading it and 
I wouldn’t have felt a thing. You almost 
never see so grassroots an expression of 
What it is to live in South Africa! 

Anti-apartheid activist 
Chicago 

* * * 

I greet you in the name of revolution- 
ary struggle in Azania. I was captivated 
by a number of articles in N&L, but I 
do not have a clear-cut knowledge of 
Marxist-Humanism and would like to 
have some of your publications, espe- 
cially Frantz Fanon, Soweto and 
American Black Thought. It will be 
very difficult for me to meet the costs 
as financing in our country is in the 
hands of the bourgeoisie. Is there any 
way you could send me N&L and some 
of your publications? 

Revolutionary student 
South Africa 
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WOMENS 

LIBERATION 

MOVEMENT 


The March for abortion rights, to me, 
embodied the reasons for the classes 
being held on “Marxist-Humanism as a 
Body of Ideas” that were called ‘‘How 
to prepare for the 1990s.” Here is why: 
the main slogan at the March was “We 
won’t go back.” Throughout the 1980s 
there was resistance to the Reag- 
an/Bush attacks on all the freedom 
movements, but the ideological pollu- 
tion of Reaganism affected the thinking 
of the Left. “How to prepare for the 
1990s” requires the long view — a con- 
cept of history as summation and per- 
spective. So “We won’t go back” is only 
the first negation. The Women’s Libera- 
tion Movement must go back — to its 
high point — and reorganize its thought. 

Woman’s Liberationist 
Detroit 

* * * 

When you plunge into the movement 
and test your ideas you find it is a very 
different situation from 20 years ago. In 
Mexico what came through was the ma- 
turity of the age. Proletarian women 
were in every sphere of the movement. 
They are just beginning their discussion 
of Women’s Liberation there at a very 
high level. Every question is posed at 
once. 

Anne Jaclard 
New York 


I liked Terry Moon’s article about the 
march on Washington, especially where 
she said that abortion isn’t accessible to 
all women now. 

If there’s one thing I learned about 
being involved in organizing for the 
march it’s that it’s not just about abor- 
tion. It’s definitely about all human 
rights. I want to talk about what to do 
now. I was upset that after the march 
our group fell apart. I know that I don’t 
just want to be in an abortion rights 
group; I want to be in a group that dis- 
cusses Women’s Liberation. 


I agree with Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
view that philosophy has to be con- 
stantly worked out anew for the wom- 
en’s movement to grow. But how do 
you escape from it being a set doctrine? 
Isn’t every philosophy based on some 
structure? Having philosophy turn into 
a set ideology is what worries me. 

Student 
New York University 
* * * 

The so-called “pro-life” people avail 
themselves of women’s desperation and 
grief. The struggle over abortion is in 
many ways a battle over the minds of 
women. I feel I’ve been mentally tor- 
tured by the so-called “pro-life” people. 
Who among us feminists are “baby-kill- 
ers?” Which of us does not respect life? 
Which of us mothers does not value 
children? 

Young mother 
Georgia 


All the pro-life stuff we -keep hearing 
is not about religion. It’s about power, 
pure and simple. It’s about who is going 
to tell who else what they can and can’t 
do. 

Black male feminist 
Chicago 



m 



Today’s Atlanta Journal /Constitu- 
tion ran an article about local efforts to 
solve the problem of homelessness by 
creating Single Room Occupancy (SRO) 
units. These have been reviled as “flop- 
houses” in other cities but Georgia en- 
visages SROs comparable to dormitories 
or European hotels. I have grave doubts 
they will wind up as anything more 
than the rundown “hotels” found in 
many large cities. Why should anyone 
have to live in a single room because of 
the low wages or tiny retirement in- 
come they have? Employers don’t even 
want to pay the value of labor power 
anymore. 

Disgusted 

Georgia 


A friend of mine is now in San Quen- 
tin prison, and the whole subject of cor- 
rectional institutions just makes me 
boil. The latest experiment they’re 
trying here in California is a pilot pro- 
gram to make inmates work to pay- 
compensation to the victim of the 
crime. The government is attempting to 
salvage the economy through cheap la- 
bor, and exploitation of someone else’s 
oppression and victimization. 

I’m not saying that when someone 
devalues human life and acts on that, 
that there shouldn’t be some kind of re- 
percussion. What I am saying is that 
the hierarchy in our country is respon- 
sible for the messages being put to peo- 
ple to cause them to devalue life. 

Tomia 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

George Bush’s Willie Horton cam- 
paign was not simple electioneering 
propaganda. It is precisely his view and 
agenda for Black America. Lives in the 
Black ghettos disintegrate and are 
blown away while most of white Ameri- 
ca continues on, oblivious, calling the 
problem “drugs” and accepting the push 
for billions of dollars for more prisons. 
Rich white women go to their fancy 
clinics for treatment of their addictions, 
while thousands of addicts in the street 
find waiting lists of two and three years 
for any program they might be able to 
get into, and William Bennett’s “war on 
drugs” gives priority to law enforcement 
over treatment and education. 

Outraged 
Los Angeles 


KHOMEINI’S TERROR 

Khomeini’s death threat against Sal- 
man Rushdie has been followed by ter- 
rorist firebombings of bookshops in 
London, demonstrations of religious big- 
otry and a racist backlash. Some Lab- 
our Party politicians and Black Leaders 
have disgraced themselves by attacking 
Rushdie and calling for the Blasphemy 
Laws to be extended to cover Islam. 
This is all the more fantastic consider- 
ing the sections of Satanic Verses set 
in “Mrs. Torture’s” racist Britain. 

One black activist told me, “The 
youth will read this book and recognize 


their lives in it. The people stirring it 
up against Rushdie are those who don’t 
intend to stay here. Those politicians 
who support these people are wet liber- 
als in the worst sense.” The Rushdie 
Affair is an indication that the Third 
World War is not going to be confined 
to the Third World. 

Dave Black 
London, England 

* * * 

Khomeini’s call for Salman Rushdie’s 
death sparked worldwide outrage but 
also forced many to confront the extent 
of the continuing political repression in- 
side Iran. A new and horrific wave of 
repression swept through Iran after its 
cease-fire with Iraq. As many as 16,000 
political prisoners have been executed. 
U.S. officials state that this will not im- 
pede development of more friendly rela- 
tions between the U.S. and Iran. We 
call upon people to join together to con- 
demn the Iranian government’s policies 
and challenge their tacit approval by 
the U.S. and the other big powers. 

Ad Hoc Committee to Oppose 
Repression in Iran 
P.O. Box 956 
New York, NY 10185 


LEFTY’S MEMORIAL 

To continue for your readers my re- 
port on the purchase of an engine for 
the fishing boat in Nicaragua, as a 
Memorial to Lefty Morgan: it is now 
installed. The occasion for dropping it 
in was well covered by three TV sta- 
tions. There were speeches in his honor 
and a plaque will go with the boat say- 
ing the motor was purchased in his 
honor, ending with “in memory of his 
solidarity with the people.” 

Meanwhile, thanks to the free trade 
agreement, in part, and the general 
right-wing philosophy which is so preva- 
lent today, working people are increas- 
ingly under attack here. The justifica- 
tion is the U.S. demand for “a level 
playing field” which translates into: 
“where Canada has better social welfare 
programs than we have, emasculate 
them so they are no better than those 
in the U.S.” 

Margaret Morgan 
British Columbia 



—BOOKS— 


—PAMPHLETS— 


□ Marxism and Freedom 
...from 1776 until today 

1989 Columbia University Press edition. New 
1980s introduction by author 381 pp. 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $17.50 per copy 

□ Philosophy and Revolution 
from Hegel to Sartre 
and from Marx to Mao 

1982 edition. New introduction by author 372 pp. 
by Raya Dunayevskaya $10.95 per copy 


□ Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy 

of Revolution 234 pp. 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $10.95 per copy 

□ Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of 
Revolution: Reaching for the 


Future 


294 pp. 


by Raya Dunayevskaya $15.95 

□ The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Hu- 

manism: Two Historic-Philosophic Writings 
by Raya Dunayevskaya. Contains "Presen- 
tation on Dialectics of Organization and Philoso- 
phy of June 1 , 1987,” and 1953 "Letters on He- 
gel’s Absolutes.” 52 pp. 

$3.00 paperback, $10.00 hardcover 

□ Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s 
Journal 

1989 Wayne State University Press edition in- 
cludes Afterword by Raya Dunayevskaya, 
"Charles Denby 1907-83” 303 pp. 

by Charles Denby $14.95 


□ Constitution of News & Letters Committees 

25c postage 

□ Dialectics of Revolution: American Roots 
and World Humanist Concepts 

Special bulletin on Marxist-Humanism as a body 
of ideas by Raya Dunayevskaya, Eugene Walker, 
Michael Connolly and Olga 

Domanski $1 per copy 

□ The Coal Miners’ General Strike 
of 1949-50 and the Birth 

of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 
by Andy Phillips 

and Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 

□ 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 

A History of Worldwide Revolutionary 
Developments by Raya Dunayevskaya 

$1.50 per copy 

□ American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses 
as Vanguard. 

Statement of the National Editorial Board. In- 
cludes "A 1980s View of the Two-Way Road Be- 
tween the U.S. and Africa,” by Raya Dunayev- 
skaya, and "Black Caucuses in the Unions” by 
Charles Denby $2 per copy 

□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism 
and the Afro-Asian Revolutions 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1.25 per copy 


—NEWSPAPER— 

□ Subscription to News & Letters 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual, 
published 10 times a year $2.50 per year 

□ Bound volume of News & Letters 

(August 1977 to May 1984) $20.00 


□ Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American Black 
Thought, by Lou Turner and John Alan 

New Expanded edition contains Introduction/ 
Overview by Raya Dunayevskaya, Lou Turner 
and John Alan 

Appendices by Rene Depestre and Ngugi wa 
Thiong’o $3 per copy 

□ The Fetish of High Tech and Karl Marx’s 
Unknown Mathematical Manuscripts 

by Ron Brokmeyer, Franklin Dmitryev, 

Raya Dunayevskaya $1 per copy 

□ Working Women for Freedom 
by Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan 

and Mary Holmes $1 per copy 

□ Dos ensayos por Raya Dunayevskaya. 
Spanish language pamphlet 

1989 edition $2.00 per copy 

—ARCHIVES— 

□ The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — A 
Half-Century of Its World Development 

A 12,000-page microfilm collection 

on six reels $120 

□ Guide and Supplement to the Raya Dunay- 
evskaya Collection — Marxist-Humanism: 

A Half-Century of Its World Development 
Full description of 12,000-page microfilm collec- 
tion $3 

MAIL ORDERS TO: 

News & Letters, 59 East Van Buren, 
Room 707, Chicago, 111. 60605 

Enclosed find $ for the literature 

checked. (6-89) 

Please add 75<f for each item for postage. 
II. residents add 8% sales tax 


• News & Letters is available on microfilm from University Microfilms International, 300 Zeeb Road, 
Ann Arbor, Ml 48106. 

> News & Letters, as well as other Marxist -Humanist literature, is available on tape for the blind. For 
information, write to News & Letters. 
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Black/Red View 


African-American Summit on “Black Agenda” 


by John Alan 

The conveners of the “African-American Summit” 
meeting, held April in New Orleans, set for themselves 
the task of bringing together ideologically diverse Black 
leaders to write a “Black Agenda” for the year 2000 
that would solve the acute social and economic prob- 
lems now afflicting the masses of Black Americans and, 
at the same time, make an assessment of the progress 
made since the convention of the “National Black Polit- 
ical Assembly” held in Gary, Ind. in 1972. This latter 
task implies that the “African-American Summit” con- 
siders itself to be the continuator of that historic Gary 
convention, held 17 years ago. 

There is an element of truth in the claim that the 
“Summit” is a continuator of the Gary convention, but 
only in a negative sense. Both conventions characteristi- 
cally suffered from being a platform to serve the politi- 
cal ambitions of politicians. At the Gary convention it 
was Charles Diggs and Richard Hatcher, at New Orle- 
ans it was Jesse Jackson. But intrinsically they are 
vastly different conventions in social impact, in spirit 
and in size. 

Racist ‘special’ on 
Black athletes exposed 

Detroit, Mich. — The April 25 airing of the NBC 
“Special” on Black athletes was, at the very least, the 
revenge of Jimmy “The Greek” Snyder, because it said 
all he had said, and programmed “scientific proof’ into 
the discourse. Two things are crucial to the analysis of 
this “Special.” 

First, the importance of the question, “Are Black ath- 
letes superior to white athletes?” resides, not in its po- 
tential answer, but in its implicit companion question, 
are whites intellectually superior to Blacks? Tom Bro- 
kaw was not asking about the physical prowess of 
Blacks, but raising the consciousness of those who ques- 
tion the intellectual capacities of Blacks. 

The second important part of the question is timing. 
It is no coincidence that this “Special” aired at a time 
during an active phase of overt acts of racism on Amer- 
ica’s college campuses, the rise of the “skinheads” and 
other white supremacist groups, efforts by the Supreme 
Court to dismantle civil rights legislation, and heated 
debates over the NCAA (National Collegiate Athletic 
Association) Propositions 42 and 48, both obvious at- 
tempts to curb Afro-American “dominance” of college 
sports. 

RACIST PERCEPTIONS OF SPORTS 

NBC was not asking a provocative question; it was 
suggesting that there are justifications for the legal, so- 
cial, and economic proscriptions against Afro-Americans. 
The hidden agenda of the program is that there is a 
distinct difference between Afro-Americans and whites, 
and that any success Afro-Americans achieve must be 
based on their “physical superiority.” 

There is a pressing need to explain Afro-American 
success in terms that reflect the national perception, 
a perception that offers a regurgitation of the "pro- 
slavery argument” of the 19th century. It’s the "Su- 
per-Masculine Menial” of Eldridge Cleaver’s Soul on 
Ice, living an all-consumptive life as the definition of 
Afro-American existence. Aberrations must be ex- 
plained, and the "physical superiority” explanation is 
most consistent with the American philosophy of ra- 
cial, social and class control. How else does one ex- 
plain any success of an "inferior” people when legal 
restrictions are no longer the prime reason for their 
"disabilities?” 

Finally, the “Special” was notable for the things it 
neglected to say. The role of the media creates certain 
, images of athletes, both Afro-American and white (e.g., 
Michael Jordan is “graceful” and Larry Bird is a 
“thinking man’s, player” with a work ethic). It is no co- 
incidence that the same adjectives that are used to de- 
scribe animals (tigers, swans, etc.) are attributed to 
Afro-Americans and ones that reflect “human” traits 
are attributed to whites (thinking, intelligence, “coach 
on the floor,” etc.). 

AMERICA’S TWO SOCIETIES 

Physical prowess alone does not explain success or 
failure. This is determined by very definite mental, 
emotional, and psychological things like motivation, 
dedication, planning, perserverance, and a very struc- 
tured thought process. Magic Johnson and Michael Jor- 
dan play the way they do because they think about it 
and work at it! Success is a pre-calculated proposition 
that is attained through a definite plan. 

The "Special” on the Black athlete was an effort to 
address the fact that America is made up of two so- 
cieties, one Black and oppressed, one white and op- 
pressive, and that this fact has come again to be rec- 
ognized as the prime factor in the American political, 
social and economic agenda. It attempted to explain 
to the "average American” why certain things are 
happening and how he/she should feel about it and 
react to it. 

NBC and Tom Brokaw only presented the suggestive 
forum through which this might be discussed and the 
philosophical foundation on which to base the discus- 
sion. It was not only the revenge of Jimmy Snyder, but 
also of John C. Calhoun, George Fitzhugh, and Ronald 
Reagan. 

— Smitty 


Charles Denby, the late editor of News & Letters, 
covered the Gary convention and estimated that there 
were 10,000 delegates and observers. Denby wrote that 
the “Black Political Assembly” was of the “utmost im- 
portance” because so “many Blacks assembled for the 
expressed purpose of trying to work out the economic, 
social and political future of Black people.” 

By contrast the New Orleans “Summit” had only 800 
people in attendance, far below the 4,000 that the or- 
ganizers had expected. This low turnout threatened the 
Summit’s credibility to write the “Black Agenda” for 
the year 2000. 

GARY— 1972 

We have to reject the official reason for the low at- 
tendance, which places the blame upon the existence 
of sharp ideological differences among the Black 
leadership, i.e., many were opposed either to Jesse 
Jackson or to Louis Farrakhan. Such ideological dif- 
ferences were present in the Gary convention, which 
polarized itself in sharp debates between the nation- 
alists and integrationists, between Maoists and Dem- 
ocrats, etc. But these ideological differences, though 
never resolved, reflected the reasoning and the revo- 
lutionary impulses of the mass Black urban revolts 
that were still vivid in the minds of many of the 
Gary delegates and observers. Those who revolted 
rejected the very idea of capitalist politics and called 
for a new society. Thus the overriding impulse of the 
Gary convention was the demand for "real change,” 
literally the transformation of the American Society. 

The “Black Agenda” that came out of the Gary con- 
vention stated: “...we stand on the edge of history with 
an amazing and frightening choice. We may choose in 
1972 to slip back into decadent white politics of Ameri- 
can life, or we may move forward, moving relentlessly 
from Gary to the creation of our own Black life... [T]he 
crises we face as Black people are the crises of the en- 
tire society. They go deep, to the very bone and mar- 
row, to the essential nature of America’s economic, po- 
litical and cultural system. They are the natural end- 
product of a society built upon the twin foundations of 
white racism and white capitalism." 

NEW ORLEANS — 1989 

The 1972 Gary “Black Agenda” was not in itself a 
revolutionary turning point in Black thought as some 

New Peltier appeal 

I heard an interview with William Kuntsler, the law- 
yer for Leonard Peltier in the killing of two FBI agents 
on the Pine Ridge Reservation in June, 1975. Peltier is 
serving a sentence of life in prison. The program was 
CBS News Magazine, May 6. 

Kuntsler talked about evidence that had not been al- 
lowed to be given in Peltier’s defense. Kuntsler was 
making an appeal particularly to Congress to get a new 
trial. The evidence he was able to talk about sounded 
very convincing that Peltier needed another chance to 
be heard. 

What also came through loud and clear was that as 
far as South Dakota’s prosecuting attorney was con- 
cerned, this case was closed. The Attorney General 
called Peltier a longtime troublemaker and said he got 
what he deserved. He warned the people on the Pine 
Ridge Reservation that they could do Peltier and them- 
selves no good by stirring up trouble on Peltier’s behalf. 
What was that if not a threat? 

Also there has been an increase recently in arrests for 
drunkenness and other petty things on the reservation 
and people there are taking it as a signal not to encour- 
age or support efforts for a new trial. 

— Shainape Shcapwe 


have averred. Nevertheless, it was closer to Black reali- 
ty than the “African-American Summit” and its pas- 
sionate embrace of American capitalist politics and its 
political economy as the pathway and method of solving 
the unending social and economic crises facing the mas- 
ses of Black Americans. 

Despite the ideological diversity, the resolutions 
adopted by the New Orleans "Summit” were the con- 
ventional Black middle class political aims — stricter 
accountability for Black elected officials to promote 
group goals; increase in federal funds for health and 
education; pooling and investing Black money in cor- 
porations; and tougher bargaining -with the two ma- 
jor capitalist parties for Black votes. 

However, Jesse Jackson managed to give these con- 
ventional demands a new twist by calling for the invest- 
ment of $80 billion “to revive the predominantly Black 
urban areas.” Within the limits of these spurious “eco- 
nomic solutions” there was not one word of criticism 
about the fact that Black politics has reached a dead- 
end in predominantly Black urban centers, and that 
Jackson and Farrakhan were personally involved in 
bringing on the Black political crisis in Chicago. 

Black student sit-ins 


HI _ jb 
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Michigan State University students occupy Admi- 
nistration Building. 


Detroit, Mich. — As at Wayne State University, 
(See May, 1989 N&L) Black students at Ferris State 
University in Big Rapids and Michigan State University 
in East Lansing have held sit-ins at campus buildings to 
protest their schools’ inaction on campus racism. 

About 80 Black students sat-in at Michigan State 
University from May 9 through May 17. Racial harass- 
ment incidents on campus had prompted a parents’ 
group to write to University President John DiBaggio 
last winter. Of the 14 demands presented by students, 
the University agreed to recruit Black students, faculty 
and staff, create a Black Studies program, increase mi- 
nority scholarships and “recognize” the Martin Luther 
King, Jr, holiday. 

While the agreement was called a “victory” by stu- 
dent spokesperson Darious Peyton, a scorched wooden 3 
foot cross with a gasoline-soaked rag attached was 
found May 16, about 150 yards from the sit-in. A few 
days earlier two gay rights activists, who were also or- 
ganizers of the University’s “Cross-Cultural Week,” 
found one of their dorm rooms burned and one of their 
cars soaked with gasoline. 

Students from Wayne and Ferris had attempted tc 
join the protest at Michigan State and were turned 
away. Spokesperson Jeffrey Robinson said their sup 
port wais welcome, but "We have to pioneer... we’v« 
drawn our own conclusions as to what’s necessary.” 

All schools are now on summer break, so any negoti 
ated gains will remain to be seen come Fall. One Blacl 
Wayne State University student said that he though 
the University would use the Summer to stall, compro 
mise, and diffuse the agreement. 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an organization of 
Marxist-Humanists that stands for the abolition of 
capitalism, whether in its private property form as in 
the U.S., or its state property form, as in Russia or 
China. We stand for the development of new human 
relations, what Marx first called a new Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcat strikes against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation— ac- 
tivities which signaled a new movement from practice 
that was itself a form of theory. News & Letters was 
created so that the voices of revolt from below could 
be heard unseparated from the articulation of a phil- 
osophy of liberation. We have organized ourselves into 
a committee form of organization rather than any eli- 
tist party “to lead.” 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-87), founder of the body 
of ideas of Marxist-Humanism, became Chairwoman 
of the National Editorial Board and National Chair- 
woman of the Committees from its founding to 1987. 
Charles Denby (1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Jour- 
nal, became editor of the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works Marxism and Freedom...from 
1776 until Today; Philosophy and Revolution; from 
Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao and Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Phil- 
osophy of Revolution spell out the philosophic 


ground of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as Amer- 
ican Civilization on Trial concretizes it on the Ameri-' 
can scene and shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. These works challenge post-Marx 
Marxiste to return to Marx’s Marxism. 

The hew visions of the future that Dunayevskaya 
left us in her work from the 1940s to the 1980s are 
rooted in her rediscovery of Marx’s Marxism in its 
original form as a “new Humanism” and in her re-cre- 
ation of that philosophy for our age as “Marxist-Hu- 
manism.” The development of the Marxist-Humanism 
of Dunayevskaya is recorded; in the documents on mi- 
crofilm and open to all under the title The Raya Du- 
nayevskaya Collection — Marxist-Humanism; A Hall 
Century of its World Development, on deposit at th< 
Wayne State University Archives of Labor and Urbai 
Affairs in Detroit, Michigan. 

News and Letters Committees aims at deveiopih 
and concretizing this body of ideas for our time. I: 
opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploitative sc 
ciety, we participate in all class and freedom struggles 
nationally and internationally. As our Constitutio 
states: “It is our aim.. .to promote the firmest unit 
among workers, Blacks and other minorities, womei 
youth and those intellectuals who have broken wit 
the ruling bureaucracy of both capital and labor.” W 
do not separate mass activities from the activity t 
thinking. Send for a copy of the Constitution of New 
and Letters Committees. 
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Direct from South Africa 

Freedom, Journal 


Namibia: ‘Africa’s 
last colony’ 


Johannesburg, South Africa — Ending South 
African rule in Namibia is a main dynamic in the coun- 
try’s politics. Members of the country’s South African- 
sponsored Transitional Government of National Unity 
(TGNU) have the most to lose through implementation 
of Resolution 435, as the TGNU must be dissolved as 
part of Pretoria’s illegal administration. 

Namibia, a country of just a million people, has had 
the majority of its decisions taken outside its borders by 
foreigners, especially South Africa. The three-nation 
agreement of “Principles for a peace settlement in 
South West Africa,” agreeing to the implementation of 
UN Security Council Resolution 435, was no exception. 
Resolution 435 calls for South African withdrawal from 
the territory, and UN-supervised elections. South Afri- 
ca, Angola and Cuba signed the agreement and left it to 
South Africa and Angola to work out the exact date of 
435 implementation. 

SOUTH AFRICA’S STRANGLEHOLD 

This accord is the third agreement signed by South 
Africa in the last ten years undertaking to quit Nami- 
bia. All these agreements have been signed and sealed 
but not followed or complied with by the SADF (South 
African Defence Force). Not surprisingly, Namibians 
have responded with caution. “We put little faith in 
these agreements,” said some of them. As the early 
rounds of the three-way settlement talks took place in 
London, Brazzaville and Cairo, Namibia was shaken by 
the most extensive mass opposition to South African 
rule ever. This included protests by an estimated 40,000 
students, and Namibia’s biggest ever national strike 
backed by well over half of the country’s 150,000 work- 
ers. 

Ponhof Secondary School, which lies in heavily popu- 
lated Ovamboland, a traditional SWAPO (South West 
Africa Peoples Organisation) strong-hold, is just six ki- 
lometers from the Angola border, and is heavily defend- 
ed by the SADF and the South West African Territory 
Forces (SWATF) against incursion by guerrillas of 
SWAPO’s military wing, the People’s Liberation Army 
of Namibia (PLAN). Children at the school are brothers 
and sisters of PLAN fighters, says Ben Ulenga, general 
secretary of the National Union of Namibian Workers 
(NUNW). He said further, SADF built their bases 
alongside the schools, or wherever the people gather, 
hospitals, clinics or community centres, so the guerrillas 
will be reluctant to attack and risk killing their brothers 
and sisters in the cross-fire. 

Of Namibia’s 40 secondary schools, three have mil- 
itary bases directly alongside them. Ponhof, a board- 
ing school, which before March, 1989 housed 600 pu- 
pils, is one of them. Its pock-marked walls and gap- 
ing roof bear testimony to the regularity of the 
1 cross-fire. Head-mistress Hishidibua Ndeyapo said 
> '• she has on numerous occasions visited the military 
' base, complained of the attacks to the commanders 
and asked them urgently to collect unexploded mor- 
tar bombs, without success or proper attention. She 
\ said that South African soldiers have admitted firing 
mortars at the school in "error.” 
f In the early hours of March 10, last year, PLAN at- 
t tacked the South African military base. Half an hour af- 

f ter the attack, mortar fire hit the school, ripping 

through the girls’ dormitory. Fifteen-year-old Albertina 
Nghikongelwa died instantly, and Victoria Nghikofa 
died some days later. The bombs came from the direc- 
1 tion of the military base. 

'WE WILL BE FREE’ 

Believe me, South Africa is a highly militarized socie- 

| Protest Bush and Noriega 

Los Angeles, Cal. — “Against Noriega, the entire 
military, the oligarchy and the U.S.,” was the call of a 
rally in front of the Federal Building May 17, to protest 
’ Bush’s dispatch of more U.S. troops to Panama. Far 
from believing Bush’s statement that the U.S. “supports 
the Panamanian people,” the demonstrators, many of 

I whom were Panamanian, made clear that this latest in- 
tervention is squarely against the interests of the Pana- 
manian people. 

The Panamanians at the rally said that the people 
did not vote for the opposition candidates but rather 
against Noriega. An older Panamanian man said: 
"Endara (the opposition presidential candidate) and 
those guys lived in the U.S. They were educated in 
the U.S. and they will do anything for the Yankee 
| dollar. I remember in 1940 when we did elect a can- 
, didate that the people wanted. He won four times, 
but the U.S. wouldn’t let him stay in office. We want 
our sovereignty!” 

The organizers of the demonstration came from the 
January 9th Committee. “January 9, 1964,” explained 
, one of the organizers, “was the night Panamanians riot- 
, ed when Americans destroyed our flag and hoisted only 
their own flag. Because of this history we know Bush is 
.just continuing to treat our country as a colony.” 

Another Panamanian added: “This is all to maintain 
i.U.S, control over the Canal, both for direct profit from 
tariffs and to control t;lye flqw of trade and military sup- 
plies through it.” t , . 

Supporting the Panamanians at the rally were a num- 
Iber of North Americans, including Latino and Black ac- 
tivists who expressed solidarity with Panamanian self- 
determination. — -Wayne Carter 


ty. The human cost in its intervention in Angola be- 
came public and in part forced the SADF to withdraw 
from battle. The SADF’s inability to capture the Ango- 
lan town of Cuito Cuanavale in March, 1988 seemed to 
arise out of the soldiers it lost and its reluctance to risk 
further heavy losses. Parents of the dead soldiers de- 
nounced the intervention and the secrecy surrounding 
it. 

In the fighting around Cuito Cuanavale in southern 
Angola, from October, 1987, the SWATF lost 300 
troops, compared to a Pretoria claim of just 31 casu- 
alties. This reportedly led to several mutinies among 
Black Namibian troops, many of them complaining at 
having to don UNITA uniforms and fight (armed 
only with rifles) against the increasingly-sophisticat- 
ed Angolan forces. The TGNU did not attempt to en- 
force conscription in the heavily populated north of 
Ovamboland and Kavango, which accounts for well 
over half Namibia’s population, because, as one po- 
tential Black conscript said, "they would be training 
us for SWAPO.” 

SWAPO has been backed by an increasingly confident 
student movement which looked south to the burning 
townships of the colonial power for an example and di- 
rection, and by a labour movement which divided SWA- 
PO’s red, blue and green colours among its three indus- 
trial unions to win worker support. 

“We could not organise without SWAPO colours. The 
workers are suspicious of anything else,” said NUNW 
education officer Pakleppa. The workers are highly poli- 
ticised and recognise the link between their poor work- 
ing conditions and the South Africa presence. SWAPO 
itself is possibly more rooted in the working class than 
any other liberation movement on the continent. It was 
formed in 1957 as the Ovamboland Peoples Congress, 
specifically to oppose Namibia’s contract labour system. 

In this system, 50,000 workers from Ovamboland were 
shipped out every year to work under prison-like disci- 
pline in the industrial centres of the south, or in the 
mines. Older workers recall how SWAPO president Sam 
Nujoma was smuggled into their compounds nearly 30 
years ago to address meetings and organise strikes. 

“We may be Africa’s last colony,” said Thomas Gide- 
on, a third generation SWAPO supporter and one of the 
40,000 students boycotting classes, “but by Sept. 29 (the 
anniversary of Resolution 435) we will be free.” 


Black World 


(continued from page 1) 

bet, 1988 News & Letters and in The Philosophic Mo- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism) is a contribution to that 
discussion. (Page references are to the latter text.) 

* * * 

I never did get a chance to send you our publication 
of Raya’s 1953 philosophic letters. They were quite in- 
strumental in formulating my analysis of the South Af- 
rican/Azanian Student Movement (SAASM) conference. 
(See “Black World,” December, 1988 News & Letters.) 
While a journalistic treatment didn’t allow for a fuller 
development, I thought I would take the opportunity to 
develop some of it in a letter to you, inasmuch as 
Raya’s letters on the dialectic of the Hegelian Absolute 
and organization (the party) in the context of today’s 
liberation movements is of the essence for the South 
African milieu. 

REVOLT EMERGES OUT OF BLACK MIND 

This is what I mean. Take three dates: 1953. the be- 
ginning of Bantu Education; 1976-77, the Soweto Upris- 
ing against the use of Afrikaans as the medium of in- 
struction in the schools, as well as Biko’s death; lastly, 
1987-88, and the founding of SAASM, culminating in its 
first national conference convened around the concep- 
tion, “Education for Liberation.” This very brief recol- 
lection is enough to distinguish the freedom struggle in 
South Africa from nearly any other. It is a distinction 
which resides in one word — mind, or what the move- 
ment has called “consciousness.” 

Historically, in the 1930s and 1940s francophone 
African and Caribbean intellectuals had postulated a 
"Negro humanism” they called negritude; in the 
1950s Nkrumah projected the "African personality” 
as the new redemption. Both espoused African so- 
cialism for state ideological purposes. But whereas 
each developed authentic intellectual responses to 
colonialism and Western hegemony, neither attained 
a mass character. Black Consciousness in South Afri- 
ca did. 

However, there is a problematic in the “organizational 
idea of a unified movement” that has been conserved 
by a decade of mass struggles. To see what this entails, 
go to Raya’s May 12, 1953 letter. 

THE HIGHEST OPPOSITION WITHIN 

She establishes that “in the dialectic of the Absolute 
Idea is the dialectic of the party.” (p. 23) Furthermore, 
Hegel articulates this simply as “the identity of the 
Theoretical and the Practical Idea.” Finally, we are 
faced with the reality that this Idea which is at once of 
freedom and the party “contains the highest opposition 
within itself.” (p. 25) 

Now, there is something I had not noticed before, 
until South Africa made it explicit for me. In warn- 
ing that the theoretical and practical Idea are each 
by themselves one-sided and each "contains the Idea 
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Africa and the Absolute 

itself only as a sought Beyond and an unattained 
goal” (and in this we can see all the unfinished and 
truncated revolutions of the epoch), Hegel informs us 
that each — theory and practice — "consequently is a 
synthesis of the tendency.” It is not only that a "syn- 
thesis” of tendencies entails the "highest opposition,” 
but its meaning is that "both contains and does not 
contain the Idea.” 

Hegel casts more illumination on this with his con- 
ception of Other, which Raya tells us “turns out to be, 
not the proletariat outside, but the party itself.”, (p. 25) 
Hegel states that the “Notion.. .as person.. .is, for itself, 
universality and cognition, and in its Other has its own 
objectivity for object.” (p. 25) It would be simple 
enough to say that the party, as Other, is the objectivi- 
ty of the revolutionary subjectivity of the masses. How- 
ever, I believe more is involved, which brings me to this 
last formulation of Hegel’s: 

“The second or negative and mediated determina- 
tion is at the same time the mediating determina- 
tion. At first it may be taken as simple determina- 
tion, but in truth it is a reference or relation; for it 
is negative — the negative, however of the positive, 
and includes the latter. It is not therefore the Oth- 
er of a term to which it is indifferent...it is the Oth- 
er in itself, the Other of an Other. It thus includes 
its own Other, and so is contradiction, or the posit- 
ed dialectic of itself.” (p. 26) 

I will limit myself to but one point in all this, i.e., not 
only is it true that the party, or for us, a non-elitist or- 
ganization, expresses the objectivity of the masses’ sub- 
jectivity, but this “second or negative and mediated de- 
termination” contains the simple determinate negativity 
of the masses as its internal Other. The key here is He- 
gel’s reference to “relation,” because the synthesis of 
the tendency which could not overcome the fact that 
the “highest opposition” is contained in the unity, re- 
veals as well the need for a new relation of theory to 
practice. 

This is but the first moment though, the moment of 
recognition. To me, it represents the moment of Black 
Consciousness. The second moment is where we are 
now. It entails the realization that the party, organiza- 
tion, as Other, itself contains an Other, “and so is con- 
tradiction, or the posited dialectic of itself.” This means 
that “political differences exist as an expression of the 
democratic revolutionary process and must be tolerat- 
ed.” Or as you stated, “SAASM has given us time to' 
debate, to challenge our analysis; it has given us time to 
engage in a critical discourse.” 

It has, in other words, become possible to debate crit- 
ically the nature of post-apartheid South Africa within 
today’s liberation movement, and even have that deter- 
mine the coalescence of political tendencies, because the 
dialectic of the last decade of mass struggle has opened 
a window on the South Africa to come. 
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Millions in China defy martial law as Party leaders maneuver 


(continued from page 1) 

students organized a march of 150,000 one day after 
the People’s Daily published a virulent threat to 
crack down on the movement. Most crucially, thou- 
sands of workers cheered the march along the route, 
some joining in, others surrounding groups of sol- 
diers to stop them from halting the march. 

On May 4, the 70th anniversary of China’s first stu- 
dent movement— the historic May 4 movement of 
1919 — more than 100,000 workers and students marched, 
reclaiming this revolutionary holiday from state control. 
(In 1919, some 3,000 students in Beijing had so reflected 
the rage of the country by marching against their war- 
lord government’s collaboration with the Western pow- 
ers to give Japan expanded imperialist concessions, that 
they began a movement of boycotts and strikes that set 
the direction for modem Chinese history, and led di- 
rectly to the birth of revolutionary Marxism in China 
and the Chinese Revolution of 1927.) 

As Raya Dunayevskaya wrote in 1987 following a 
month of student demonstrations in China: “Let’s never 
forget that youth have a very special role in China in 
the 20th century. Back in the mid-1960s they even 
thought that they could use the Cultural Revolution as 
a point of departure, not just for democracy, but, as 
they put it, for having a real Paris Commune type of 
government. That is to say, a communal non-state form 
of government.... 1968 [is] when youth unfurled an alto- 
gether new demand in Sheng Wu-lien’s ‘Whither Chi- 
na?’ manifesto that called China the centerpoint of 
world revolution precisely because it was the point of 
greatest world contradiction.”* It is Deng Xiaoping’s 
memory of these youth as well as the youth of the 1957 
“Hundred Flowers Campaign,”** which Deng helped to 
crush, which guide his and Li Peng’s actions now. 

Deng had in fact written off an earlier generation of 
youth, the Red Guards, as the “lost generation” too af- 
fected by the upheavals of the Cultural Revolution to 
be moldable. But this new generation, which he has 
bqpn counting on, has upset his plans for succession. 
History is alive for both revolution and counter-revolu- 
tion in China. 


*See Raya Dunayevskaya’s “Whither China?” Feb. 21, 1987 

News & Letters. 

** The affinity between the students who spoke out during the 
Hundred Flowers Campaign, before they were crushed by Mao, 
and today’s Beijing students can be heard from the following 
quote from Lin Xiling, a 21-year-old student at Beijing Univer- 
sity in 1957: ‘“True socialism is highly democratic, the social- 
ism we have here is not democratic. I call this society a social- 
ism sprung from a basis of feudalism.’ She called it a class sys- 
tem and.. .arrived at the conclusion that present-day China and 
Russia are not socialist. She loudly demanded a search for 'true 
socialism’ and advocated using explosive measures to reform 
the present social system.” (People’s Daily, June 30, 1957, 
quoted in Marxism and Freedom.) Lin served 23 years in 
prison and exile for those remarks. 

| Mexico land seizure | 

Editor’s note : Colonia Felipe Angeles was created in a 
land seizure by homeless families in 1983. Thirty -five fami- 
lies live there, in corrugated tin and cardboard shacks with 
dlirt floors, sharing cooperative outhouses, electricity and- 
chickens. We visited Felipe Angeles this Spring and met 
with several women activists, in their community meeting 
room, who told us their story: 

There was a meeting in which it was decided to do a 
land seizure. Companeros who really had no place to 
live, who often lived in the street, started to form a 
group. The land seizure was helped by a group of com- 
paneros from the Engineering School. Candelario Cam- 
pos was one of them. He left school for a time to help, 
training people and explaining the risks to people. For 
two months people organized in a collective assembly. 

The land seizure was July 18, 1983, at four in the af- 
ternoon. It wasn’t so much started by the people who 
had been preparing for two months, as it was by the 
women who arrived with blankets, pieces of plastic and 
cardboard, or whatever they could find. They had been 
told not to bring their children but they brought them 
because they had no place to leave them, and they 
brought their few belongings. 

We set up temporary shelters, and the harassment of 
the men who went out to work began. The land owner 
sent goons. They locked the door in the wall around 
Felipe Angeles, and we all had to climb over it, even 
the pregnant women. 

In the early days of the occupation, the owner 
frequently tried to- bulldoze us away. The children 
were our principal defense, because then, they 
were still respecting the rights of children. We 
would make a barricade of children; they would 
stand in the way of the machines and climb up on 
thepn, and they had to stop the machines. Now 
they attack even the children. 

Soon after the land seizure, Candelario Campos was 
kidnapped by the quasi-governmental White Brigade, 
imprisoned and tortured and “disappeared.” More than 
anything else we demand the return of our “disap- 
peared” campanero, Candelario Campos Ramirez. The 
Ionian who claims to own this land had him kidnapped. 
Now we don’t know if he is in the hands of the military 
or dead. We’ve been told nothing about him since Aug. 
20, 1983, when he was “disappeared.”. Each time Aug. 20 
approaches the general assembly of our group decides 
what we will do to try to get him back. We are here be- 
cause we need a place to live, but if the government 
would return the campanero to us, we would even leave. 
If th'eydtf not return 'hterttr m,-we win never leave. 



Chinese soldiers being given food by demon- 
strators who had set up a roadblock to stop the 
troop convoy before it reached Beijing. 


WHITHER CHINA?: THE SINO-SOVIET 
SUMMIT AND THE U.S. VS. 
REVOLUTIONARY NEW BEGINNINGS 

Although the demonstrations in China seemed to 
have eclipsed the Sino-Soviet summit, the first in some 
20 years, it did not eclipse Gorbachev’s drive for a new 
global realignment. As we wrote in our Marxist-Human- 
ist Perspectives in 1985: 

“Mikhail Gorbachev, the new player in nuclear global 
brinkmanship, is about to attempt so new a chapter in 
the relations between the two nuclear Behemoths as to 
actually shift Russia’s world relations from West to 
East. (News & Letters, August - September, 1985).” 

The Sino-Soviet summit did take place. We cannot 
yet know its results. What we do see are the actions 
of those rulers both inside and outside China who 
are "for” the students, that is, who wish to use and 
limit the movement for their own class-based pur- 
poses. We see Communist Party head Zhao Ziyang 
"opposing” the crackdown against the students, but 
pleading with them to give up their hunger strike. 
We see Gorbachev one day calling the students "hot- 
heads” and later deciding to praise them. And, we 
see George Bush so anxious not to disturb U.S.-Chi- 
na relations that a U.S. naval squadron called on 
schedule in Shanghai on the very day that martial 
law was declared. 

The rulers everywhere know that such demon- 
strations can lead to an uprooting social revolution — a 
revolution that will challenge each super-power relation, 
whether Russia-China, U.S. -China or U.S.-Russia. Fear 
of revolution from below, the need for “stability” — 
whether imposed by private-capitalist or state-capitalist 
rule — is paramount. It is what unites all rulers, even en- 
emies. 

Thus when there was a Sino-Soviet orbit in the 1950s, 
Mao Zedong supported Khrushchev’s counter-revolu- 


tionary suppifetesion of the Hungarian Revolution. And 
even when there was Sino-Soviet conflict as in 1968 
both Brezhnev and Mao understood class rule at home 
as Czechoslovakia was invaded and the Sheng Wu-lien 
and other revolutionary youth in China were crushed. Is 
there any wander that today George Bush calls for “re- 
straints” for the Chinese students, while Secretary of 
State Baker says U.S. interests would not be served in 
seeing “significant instability” in China? 

The drive for single-world domination — not freedom 
for masses whether in China, in the U.S., in Russia, or 
anywhere on the globe — is what concerns all our super- 
power rulers. 

The creativity of the Chinese masses cannot rely on 
one or another set of rulers either inside China or out- 
side for creating a vision of a new human society. 

There is no doubt much debate is going on right now 
precisely on this point within China. Each day’s mass 
demonstrations have seen conflicting tendencies within 
the movement. Some have carried pictures of the Stat- 
ue of Liberty and thus the movement is claimed to be 
inspired by Jefferson and Lincoln in America. Others 
are carrying posters of Gorbachev, and the movement is 
supposedly one of Russian-style glasnost. And still oth- 
ers carry pictures of Mao, despite his crushing of stu- 
dent movements in the 1950s and 1960s. There are un- 
doubtedly indigenous revolutionary Marxist tendencies 
as well. 

What is crucial are the conditions of life and labor 
within China, and the search for ideas of freedom which 
can release the full revolutionary creativity of the Chi- 
nese masses for transforming them. As Raya Dunayev- 
skaya notedl two years ago in “Whither China?”: “What 
is the determinant is the crises at home on the prod- 
uction lines; the poor living conditions and unemploy- 
ment of the masses, as well as the restlessness in the 
‘technologically reorganized’ Army, while seeing the 
emergence of a new kind of profiteer.. .[I]t is not a ques- 
tion of who will follow Deng, but what will follow any 
successor.” 

China protest in U.S. 

Chicago, II- — Over 3,000 Chinese students from 
schools across the Midwest, gathered at the Chinese 
consulate in Chicago on Saturday May 20, to protest 
mistreatment of their peers in China, and to support 
the Chinese movement for freedom and democracy. 

The students marched to Grant Park when consulate 
officials forced them away from their building. At the 
park they sat close to each other to hear speeches by 
fellow students and to chant such slogans as “Down 
with dictatorship,” “Down with Deng Xiaoping,” “Free- 
dom and Democracy.” 

The students were very friendly to us and translat- 
ed the speeches, songs and chants. They also en- 
gaged us in dialogue about where the Chinese stu- 
dent movement is going. Many said the protesters 
are trying! to decide now, what kind of government 
they are for. But for now, they want to get rid of the 
dictator, Deng, and they want the government to 
stop the violence against the protesters. Students 
cheered when they heard that the foreign ministry 
had declared itself independent from the Chinese 
government and that the state steel industry (the 
largest industry in China, with over 120,000 workers) 
had gone on strike. 

The protest was inspiring for us non-Chinese students 
who attended. The crowd was very unified and positive. 
Students we talked with said, the struggle will not end 
until the dictatorship is overthrown and human rights 
are respected in China. — Marxist-Humanist participant 


Selected Marxist-Humanist writings on China 


• "The Challenge of Mao Tse-tung” 

A. Communist Counter-Revolutions 

B. The Dialectic of Mao’s Thought From the 
Defeat of the 1925-27 Revolution to the 
Conquest of Power 

C. Oriental Despotism, Brainwashing — Or the 
Economic Compulsion of State-Capialism 

D. CAN There Be War Between Russia and 
China?: The Non- Viability of State-Capital- 
ism 

In Place of a Conclusion: Two Kinds of Subjec- 
tivity 

— Chapter 17 of Marxism and Freedom 

This chapter is available in Chinese 
from News & Letters for $1. 


• "Cultural Revolution or Maoist Re- 
action” 

— Chapter 18 of Marxism and Freedom 
Marxism and Freedom has just been issued in a 
new expanded edition from Columbia University 
Press. See ad on page 7 

• ’'The Thought of Mao Tse-tung” 

A. Discontinuities and .Continuities 

1. The Sino-Soviet Conflict 

2. That Crucial Year 1965 and “The Great 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution,” 1966-69 


B. From Contradiction to Contradiction to 
Contradiction 

C. Alienation and Revolution 
1, Hong Kong Interview 

2i Sheng Wu-lien: The Challenge from the 
Left 

— Chapter 5 of Philosophy and Revolution 
Philosophy and Revolution will be issued in a new 
expanded edition by Columbia University Press. 
For mote information write News & Letters. 


• "Sexism, Politics andj Revolution in 
Post-Mao China” 

I: Chiang Ch’ing, Hua Kuo-feng in Post-Mao 
China (1977) 

II: China’s “Gang of Four” Trial Charade 
(1981) 

— Chapter , 18> of Women’s Liberation 
and the Dialectics of Revolution. 

To order see ad page 7. 

• "Two Worlds” and "Theory/Practice” 
columns in News & Letters 

“Hegel vs. Mao: From Culture to Philosophy to 
‘Revolution” News & Letters April, 1969 
” '“Deng revises not so much Mao; us Marx”’ News & 

!1 Tetters, August 1981- - 

“Whither China?” News & Letters Feb. 27, 1987 
These columns are available from News & Letters, 
$1 each. 
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Editorial 


True crisis in U.S. education: 
cutbacks, poverty and racism 


I Last month, thousands of students from the City Uni- 
versity of New York (CUNY) and the State University 
of New York (SUNY) spontaneously demonstrated 
against a $200 tuition increase which could have meant 
an end to college for many students. (See report on this 
page.) 

These activities were preceded by a National Black 
Students’ Action Day on April 21, when thousands of 
Black students at 25 campuses across the country held 
marches against racism and for more Black studies pro- 
grams, Black students’ admission, an end to the ‘‘dehu- 
manizing gentrification of Black and Latino communi- 
ties,” and for divestment from South Africa. 

The wave of student protests which began that day 
and peaked in New York was continued at the Universi- 
ty of California at Berkeley, where 3,000 graduate stu- 
dents struck for living wages and benefits. They can- 
celled classes and received much support from under- 
graduate students. 

At Rutgers University in New Jersey, hundreds 
occupied the Dean’s office to protest a tuition increase. 
Fifty were arrested. 

BUSH’S FAKERY ON EDUCATION 

In the face of these continuing protests, nothing is 
further from the truth than George Bush’s claim to be 
the “education president” who is concerned about stu- 
dents. Not only is his claim merely talk, his actions 
lave shown a complete continuity with the Reagan ad- 
ministration. Since coming into office Bush has encour- 
iged tax breaks for parents who send their children to 
mvate schools; he has doubled funds for science and 
echnology research which relates directly to space and 
nilitary projects. He has tacitly approved the now de- 
ferred National Service Act bill, proposed by Democrat- 
ic senator Sam Nunn, which requires all financial aid 
and loan applicants to serve in the military or the gov- 
ernment for two years before being eligible for financial 
aid. 

The true crisis in education is not Bush’s fakery. It 
is the reality of poverty, segregation and virulent 
racism in this country’s schools and colleges. Today, 
the exorbitant tuitions at most four-year universities 
|iave made it impossible for many youth to consider 
going to college. Even those who do find their way 
college are not assured a "future.” They find 
themselves caught in enormous debts to the govern- 
ment, are forced to pay off their tuition by joining 
the military, or face a two-tier wage system. 

| Daily, the racist attacks on Black and minority stu- 
dents on college campuses continue. The enrollment of 
Black students at universities continues to drop. Black 
people represent 15% of the American population but 
inly 8% of the college students. That number is drop- 
ping steadily, especially among Black men who 
tow represent only 3.5% of college students. (See 
sports on sit-ins at Wayne State U., Michigan State U. 
ind Ferris State U. on page 8.) 

Poverty, neglect in public schools 

i At public elementary and high schools, the majority 
if students are experiencing poverty, poor health, mal- 
iutrition, abuse and neglect. Black public school stu- 
ients receive twice as much corporal punishment and 
uspension as whites. They are twice as likely to be put 
a classes for children with learning disabilities. Many 



CUNY studens demonstrate against racist tuition 
hikes. 


Latino students are forced to drop out of school after- 
finishing eighth grade, and are considered “lost.” In- 
deed, in Illinois, one out of ten students drops out of 
school after eighth grade. 

Far from any progress on desegregation in urban 
school districts, since the mid-1970s there has been 
more intense segregation. For colleges, segregation 
has been made easier by the recent Supreme Court 
decision which ruled that the landmark case, Brown 
vs. Board of Education (1954), now only applies to 
federally funded programs. Segregation is legal oth- 
erwise. 

At the same time, universities have been channelling 
large parts of their funds into scientific (usually a eu- 
phemism for military) research. Washington University 
in St. Louis, Mo., is shutting down its sociology depart- 
ment. Columbia University in New York is closing down 
its departments of geography and linguistics. Instead 
they are emphasizing “advanced scientific research” for 
which they receive money from many corporations. 
There is a tremendous pressure on students to enter 
fields in science and technology which have military 
connections. 

Today, the majority of American youth are suffering 
through the intellectual and physical poverty of schools. 
Many find it impossible to go to college. Those who do 
go to college face cuts in financial aid, virulent racism 
and a drive to gear education toward militarization; a 
drive which has been intensified by eight years of Reag- 
anism, and is now being continued by the Bush admi- 
nistration. 

The student protests that began last month and 
spread are sure to continue. They demanded much 
more than lower tuitions, and questioned this sytem of 
education. Now is the time to discuss what kind of edu- 
cation we are for; the kind of education that is about 
the idea of human freedom. 


N. Y. student sit-ins vs. racist budget cuts 


i “To stay in school, you have to go from job to job to job 
> earn some money. I’m a student 365 days a year. A bu- 
faucrat has never been here to see what it’s like. But he 
tm make a decision that changes your whole life. Every- 
\ing you’ve been planning for, building for, for the future, 
'fts blown away in a minute. 

1 Governor Cuomo is building more jails in the state, in the 
'iy and in your neighborhood. They’re even making the ar- 
ory into a jail. But they don’t want to keep us in school, 
he university reflects a Black, Hispanic and Caribbean 
r y. If they raise tuition, who can go? They want to deny us 
\owledge. We are going to be at the level we were 300 or 
K> years ago. All these great minds running the system 
\n’t resolve crises like these. They can know every square 
ch of the earth, but they can’t figure out how people can 
te in harmony. What we’re about is changes.’’ 

— Black student, Medgar Evers college 

\ NeiV York, N.Y. — Campus occupations swept the 
jty University of New York (CUNY) for a week and a 
|f beginning April 24. At first the protests were over a 
DO-a-year tuition increase. But as the takeovers of ad- 
nistration offices grew from campus to campus, the 
ident strike issues grew as well, all reflecting opposi- 
n to the racist and class-oriented nature of the tui- 
n hike stemming from proposed state budget cuts, 
n was only hours after a massive march and rally in 
?er Manhattan on May 2 that Cuomo vetoed the tui- 
l hike legislation he had a hand in writing. In that 
rited and militant march, many walking eight miles 
get there, converged on Cuomo’s World Trade Center 
ces. They danced, chanted and waved banners that 
I been hand-made in occupied buildings. Then the 
dents marched up to mid-town where Cuomo had re- 
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located for a press conference to reassert his refusal to 
meet with the youths who were “occupying property.” 

The protest wave had begun at City College, where 
students had seized the administration building. They 
had glued doors of classrooms shut, effectively 
stopping classes. Among the demands that emerged 
during the sit-ins were: No cuts in CUNY services, 
faculty and staff; a roll-back of the §770-a-semester 
tuition increase imposed on international and non- 
resident students last year; granting of four-year sta- 
tus to Brooklyn’s Medgar Evers College; hiring more 
Third World faculty; more student control over uni- 
versity affairs; expansion of daycare, counseling and 
healthcare services. 

In their strike paper the students saluted the mass 
demonstrations of the Chinese students, declaring their 
demands in line with those in China, and as well carried 
a review of I Write What I Like, a book of writings by 
Steven Biko, founder of the South African Black Con- 
sciousness Movement. 

A gale of student protests in 1976 couldn’t halt the 
end of free tuition, open admissions and help for disad- 
vantaged students at CUNY. Today the system is 58% 
minority with more than 60% of CUNY’s students being 
women, many single mothers. “When we came along, 
they decided to make it harder to get an education,” a 
Black student commented bitterly. A student at Bor- 
ough of Manhattan Community College said, “I’m grad- 
uating in a few weeks, but I’m in the occupation for the 
principle of it. These cuts are racist cuts.” CUNY stu- 
dents come from working families, begin college later 
than other students, and work to put themselves 
through school. 

Even after the victory, students called off their occu- 
pation only after winning amnesty. Their protests were 
joined by State University students at the Albany and 
Purchase campuses, also subjected to tuition raises. 


L.A. teachers’ walkout 

Editor’s note: On May 15, teachers in the Los Angeles 
Unified School District began their first strike in 19 years. 
Demands included a 21% pay increase over two years and 
greater teacher authority in school decision. As we go to 
press the strike has been settled. Below are the comments of 
one woman teacher, on the picket line: 

Los Angeles, Cal. — The issues are pay and pow- 
er. Being out in such good numbers allows us to express 
festering complaints, to vent frustration and anger 
that’s been budding up all year. Even though our signs 
say “We need equal say and fair pay,” there are many 
issues that don’t make it to the negotiating table. 

We’re public servants: they expect us to subsidize the 
state, to live on subsistence salaries. We’re trying to say 
that we’re workers and professionals. The two are not 
mutually exclusive. They want to brainwash us to say 
because we’re professionals we’re not workers and we 
can’t be radical. “Act professional:” it’s a buzzword for «. 
“Be subservient,” if you ask me. “Worker” is supposed 
to have a negative connotation, but we have the right 
to ask for a decent wage. 

It’s clear the district has the money. They’ve never 
had more money in the ten years I’ve been a teacher. 

But only 30% of their budget goes to classrooms and 
teaching — 70% is for administration! That’s why 
we’re saying, "Chop from the top.” 

True, we don’t contribute to the Gross National 
Product. We’re dealing with human lives. So that 
doesn’t have value in this system. 

The students are very supportive of us. None of my 
students wants to be a teacher. I ask them and they 
laugh. They know how hard the work is. 

We want more teacher-parent-student control, and 
less administrative control. Administrators are out of 
touch with the classroom; they’re there to manage. But 
decisions on what curriculum to follow, which books to 
use, how to spend classroom money: those need to be 
made by the people directly involved. The district 
wants to give us a semblance of power, to make us 
think we have a say-so. But we don’t want false promis- 
es. We want to get rid of the principal’s veto power. 

Students should have input into curriculum: what 1* 
electives they can take, whether they want to discuss 
gangs or environmental issues or whatever. It’s students 
who can keep the school modem and current. 


Youth in Revolt 


by Franklin Dmitryev 

In the largest civil rights protest ever held at Arizona 
State University, hundreds of students and faculty held 
three days of marches and a sit-in in April, winning 
changes in the campus police department, stiff penalties 
for racial harassment, and a required ethnic studies 
class. The protests were sparked by an incident in 
which white fraternity members attacked four Black 
students and the campus police arrested and handcuffed 
two of the Blacks (who were never charged) while a 
mob of 500 whites chanted racial slurs. 

* * * 

About 200 students, faculty and union members from • 
university campuses in Lima, Peru, held a rally in 

downtown Lima in April to protest continuing po- 

lice/army raids on their campuses. Most recently, 500 
students were arrested in such raids and campus build- 
ings have been damaged. 

* * * 

Indian students in several cities continued a hunger 
strike over the Canadian government’s new limits on fi- 
nancial aid for Native Canadians in college. In related 
protests, hundreds have been arrested for occupying In- 
dian Affairs offices in at least five provinces. 

* * * 

Seniors at West High School in Torrance, Cal., found 
a creative way to protest their school’s emphasis on 
scores on a test used to rank schools. By deliberately 
making wrong answers on the test and embarrassing the 
school, they drew attention to the emptiness and bu- 
reaucratized priorities of today’s education. 


Marxist-Humanist youth 


groups on campuses 

Columbia University Marxist-Humanists 

Earl-Hall, Columbia University 
New York, N.Y. 10051 

News & Letters Youth Committee 

Box 84; 21 Washington Place 
New York University 
New York, NY 10003 

Forum for Marxist-Humanist Thought 

Holmes Student Center 
Northern Illinois University 
DeKalb, IL 60115 

The Marxist-Humanist Forum at Loyola 

Loyola University of Chicago 
Centennial Forum 
6525 North Sheridan Road 
Chicago, IL 60626 


* 
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Our Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

George Bush’s dispatch of 2,000 U.S. troops to Pana- 
ma on May 11, added to the 10,000 already there, has 
signalled U.S. determination to oust the Panamanian 
dictator, Gen. Manuel Noriega. U.S. troops will now 
nearly equal in number those of Panama — 15,000. 


Coming in the wake of a fraudulent and then "can- 
celled” election, and the beatings and near murder of 
several opposition leaders by Noriega’s goons in full 
view of the international press, it would seem to 
some that the U.S. is backing "democracy" in Pana- 
ma, just as it says it is. Nothing, however, could be 
further from the truth. For many other factors pre- 
^ dominate, and always have predominated, in U.S. 
policy toward Panama: 


Three, a whole group of U.S. military bases are also 
located in the Canal Zone, including the U.S. Southern 
Command Headquarters, out of which much of the con- 
tra war against Nic- 
aragua has been 
run. 

Four, the U.S. 
bases include the 
notorious Panama 
Canal Zone School 
of the Americas, 
where thousands of 
Latin American 
military officers 
have been “trained” 
over the years, 
many of them, in- 
cluding Noriega, 
turning up later as 
dictators of their 
countries. Such 
training includes 
techniques of “re- 
sistance” to torture, 

which just “happens” also to show these officers all of 
the techniques of torture, including electric shocks, etc. 

Five, the U.S. bases include major military “research” 
facilities on counter-insurgency, i.e. counter-revolution- 


ary warfare. All of these are aimed at Third World lib- 
eration fighters, especially the Latin American revolu- 
tionary movements! An example is the Small Wars Op- 
erations Research Directorate (SWORD), one of whose 
officers Told the New York Times that “the Third 
World War has already started” in Central and South 
America. 

Six, t)ie dominant Panamanian opposition groups at 
the head of the fight against Gen. Noriega are closely 
identified both with Washington and with the tradition- 
al landowning and business elite, and have only luke- 
warm support at best among workers and the poor. 

Ever Since the U.S. under Teddy Roosevelt broke off 
Panama from Colombia in 1903, in order to build the 
Canal in such a way that it would be totally U.S.- 
owned “in perpetuity,” Panama has been a semi-colony 
of the Ij/JB. Many of its leaders have been brutal dicta- 
tors, like Gen. Noriega, put into power by the U.S. To- 
day U.S. imperialism is looking to ; replace Noriega with 
a “cleaner” ruler, one not so openly involved in drug- 
running! and murder. The goal is not democracy, let 
along self-determination for Panama, but stability for 
the Canal and the other U.S. military interests in that 
land. 

This type of imperialistic power politics is what cre- 
ates the danger of yet another U.S.-instigated military 
conflict; ijn Central America, where so many thousands 
have already been killed in the Reagan-Bush era. 


One, if the U.S. is backing “democracy” in Panama 
by sending troops against its military dictator, why has 
it not taken any action in nearby Haiti, run by a similar 
group of drug-running generals? 

Two, the U.S. will partially control the Canal Zone 
until 1999, when, under the current Panama Canal 
Treaty signed by former President Carter but opposed 
by the Reaganites, the U.S. has promised to withdraw 
from the Canal. Will it keep that promise, or is it seek- 
ing a way out? 
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New Lebanon massacres 

Ever since April, a new round of destructive shellings 
and bombings has wracked the long-suffering population 
of Lebanon. On May 16, Beirut’s leading Sunni Muslim 
cleric was killed by a massive bomb, while in the weeks 
preceding, shells had rained down on Christian East 
Beirut, killing at least 300 people. The people of East 
'fW Beirut were cut off from the outside world, while hun- 
dreds of thousands of West Beirut residents, who could 
do so, escaped the fighting by fleeing to rural areas. 

While Lebanon is not short of its own class, ethnic 
and religious conflicts, each group — be they Shiite, 
Sunni, PLO or Christian — is beholden to foreign 
backing. The latest twist is that Iraq, no longer 
preoccupied in the war with Iran, has given massive 
aid, including missiles with a range as far as Damas- 
cus, to the Christian militias. These militias, under 
General Aoun, aspire to take over the whole of Leba- 
non, and single-handedly drive out Syria. 

This is part of Iraq’s rivalry with its longtime enemy, 
Syria, which backs (and actually leads) the Muslim and 
Druze forces fighting the Christians. Syria’s Assad and 
Iraq’s Saddam Hussein are thus playing out their long- 
burning rivalry over the corpses of the Lebanese. 

In the background is the U.S. -Russian rapprochement 
on the Arab-Israeli question, which has left Russia’s re- 
jectionist ally, Assad, sitting in the cold, but eager to 
spoil any peace initiatives. He also “accidentally” 
bombed two ships belonging to his Russian allies in 
April. 

* Intifada continues 

When the Muslim holiday of Ramadan ended on May 
6, thousands of Palestinian Arabs tried to march peace- 
fully to the cemeteries to honor their hundreds of dead 
in the uprising. Israeli troops attacked from the air with 
helicopters and from the ground, teargassing thousands, 
wounding dozens, and killing three. In another massacre 
in April, five people were killed in an Arab village on 
the West Bank, something that even the Israeli military 
now claims was “contrary to regulations.” 

Arafat’s announcement in Paris that the PLO char- 
ter’s view that Israel had no right to exist was itself 
"caduc” (null and void), touched off two types of re- 
sponses. First, Iran’s leaders called for the death of 
Arafat and the assassination of Americans, as well as 
plane hijackings, something the Palestinians immedi- 
ately repudiated. 

Second, the Israeli government of Yitzhak Shamir hit 
out on May 15: Since the PLO had spurned its plan for 
very limited Israeli-supervised “elections,” Israel would 
expel all 60,000 workers from the Gaza strip employed 
in Israel, effective immediately. Gaza’s 700,000 people 
have also been placed under total 24-hour curfew. At 

* the same time Palestinian youth are being rounded up 
for the “crime” of continuing their education through 
underground classes, a system they developed because 
Israel has kept elementary and high schools, as well as 
colleges, closed for over 16 months. 

Mauritania-Senegal conflict 

The recent ethnic and national conflicts inside Mauri- 
tania and Senegal have claimed over 200 lives. First, 
light-skinned Mauritanian “Moors” killed several Black 
Senegalese farmers in a dispute over water rights. Then, 
^ the Black population of Senegal retaliated by killing 
over 100 Mauritanians, many of them shop owners in 
the capital, Dakar. Hundreds of thousands of people 
have fled each country, with nothing but the clothes on 
their backs. 

The roots of this conflict go back into history, a 
history of Moorish enslavement of Blacks. In fact, 
this slavery existed legally in Mauritania until very 
recently. In addition. Moors from Mauritania still to- 


day control many of the small shops in Dakar, seem- 
ingly symbolizing Moorish economic domination. In 
fact, both Senegal and Mauritania are ruled by in- 
digenous neo-colonial elites drawn from the majority 
ethnic groups, who control the state and the military. 

Another factor is the drought, especially in Maurita- 
nia, which all through the 1980s has driven Moorish 
herdspeople into Mauritania’s cities, where they often 
can live only due to international food relief. Drought 
and hunger thus fuel the conflict, as Moors try to head 
south toward land already occupied by Black Sene- 
galese or Mauritanian farmers. This time the conflict 
has killed hundreds, and brought the two countries to 
the brink of war, as their respective leaders fan the 
flames of racial animosity. If war comes, however, it will 
be the impoverished Senegalese and Mauritanians who 
will do the fighting and the dying. 

‘Lost’ U.S. H-bomb 

Recent revelations by U.S. anti-war researchers that 
the U.S. Navy “lost” an' H-bomb off the coast of Okina- 
wa in 1965, without telling anyone of the danger, have 
outraged public opinion. On May 15, 10,000 people dem- 
onstrated against U.S. nuclear weapons in Okinawa. 
The U.S. of course claims that there is and was no dan- 
ger, but even the right-wing Japanese government is 
going through the motions of an independent investiga- 
tion. 

That government, in which corruption is a way of life, 
has had difficulty coming up with another conservative 
leader to replace scandal-ridden Prime Minister Take- 
shita, who would not be equally tainted. As we go to 
press, the search goes on. 


South Korea crackdown 




South Korean police turned out en masse — 20,000 in 
Seoul — to thwart a May day rally by workers pressing 
for union rights, improved working conditions, and an 
end to the government of Roh Tae Woo. Police arrested 
over 2,000 workers and students on the eve of the rally, 
which Roh had declared “illegal.” 

The crackdown intensified after six police were killed 
in a clash with students in Pusan. In nearby Masan. 
thousands of riot police moved in the next day to halt 
another anti-government rally by striking workers and 
students. 

So far this year, workers have struck over 425 
companies, at least 50 of them owned or operated by 
U.S. capitalism. To escape labor revolt, a number of 
U.S. companies have fled South Korea. Pico Elec- 
tronics and Tandy Corporation closed suddenly in 
March, cheating the workers of wages and severance 
pay. (See story, p. 2) 

Workers wrested unionization after bitter struggles at 
IBM and Motorola. It is the first time these multi-na- 
tionals have recognized an independent union anywhere 
in the world. But another U.S. Company, Fairchild 
Semi-Conductor, announced on May 3 that it would be 
shutting down its plant. 


West German polarization 

Helmut Kohl’s increasingly unpopular conservative 
government has moved in two directions since recent 
elections put Social Democratic-Green Party coalitions 
in power in Frankfurt and West Berlin, while at the 
same time giving neo-Nazi parties an ominous 1% of the 
vote. 

To undercut the moderate Left, Kohl has suddenly 
come out against “modernizing” 88 NATO short-range 
Lance nuclear weapons without first negotiating on 
them with Gorbachev. All of this has shocked Washing- 
ton, which has acted as if the sky was falling. 

But jtCohl is responding to deep-seated forces in 
German society: for example, "only” 80,000 demon- 
strated for peace in this year’s annual Easter 
marches, but that could easily become 800,000 again 
if it appears that NATO is escalating the arms race. 
Other pressures from the Left include those from la- 
bor, where over 500,000 turned out for May Day ral- 
lies this year, plus 2,000 youthful "Autonomen” 
fought pitched battles with police in West Berlin on 
the same day. 

Other pressures are from the neo-Nazi right, whose 
votes are coming from former Christian Democrat 
ranks. Here Kohl is also giving in, haranguing more and 
more against “foreigners” and declaring openly that 
Germany is not a country of immigrants. These tensions 
boiled over on April 19, Hitler’s 100th birthday, when, 
after threats by neo-Nazi groups, many Turkish parents 
kept their children out of school that day in Hamburg 
and West Berlin. At the same time, “Autonomen” and 
Turkish youth roamed the streets of West Berlin in 
search of neo-Nazi “skinheads” to beat up. 

As German society polarizes between Left and Right, 
the 1990 elections may prove to be an important test, 
with many observers expecting an anti-missile Social 
Democrat-Green coalition to win. This prospect has 
sent shock waves through NATO. 

| Canada cuts benefits 

Ontario, Canada — Canada’s Employment Minis 
ter, Barbara McDougall, announced sweeping changes i 
the unemployment insurance progam last month. Th 
“MuLooney” Conservative government plans to shil 
the entire $13 billion cost of the program to worker 
and their employers. 

The basic idea is to make unemployment benefit 
smaller and harder to get. Too many Canadians are fe 
up with “McDonald’s”-style $5 or less per hour slav 
wages, choosing instead to change jobs on a regular bt 
sis and exist on unemployment benefits in between. T 
make it harder to get, they add an additional six wee]* 
to the qualifying period and if you leave your job volur 
tarily, for just about any reason — look out! 

Benefits will be smaller because the governmet 
plans to take up to $1.3 billion in contributions ft 
use In training and retraining programs and s 
shorten the length of time you can collect. Thei 
subsidies to employers are generally considered 1 
be a joke, a way for a company to get back a portic 
of what they have contributed to the plan. 

Many companies have used the retraining subsidies 
boost ridiculously low wages and then when they ri 
out so does the company — to Mexico or some oth 
haven of even lower wages. Working people in bo 
countries end up being hurt. 

The benefit cuts are only the beginning of a wi 
rangipg attack by “MuLooney’s” government on all ; 
cial programs currently in place in Canada. These i 
the same liars who before and during the electi* 
promised not to touch unemployment benefits or any 
our social programs. | 
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by Lou Turner 

Having survived the crises of slavery, racial segrega- 
tion and lynching, the Black community now finds itself 
stricken by AIDS, hypertension, cancer, heart disease, 
pervasive drug addiction, high infant and maternal mor- 
tality rates, as well as high rates of violent deaths. 
Black health in the U.S. subsists at Third World levels. 


China’s revolt brutally forced underground 


AIDS IN BLACK AMERICA 

AIDS has been ignored by the Black leadership be- 
cause of the stigma attached to homosexuality and the 
scourge of drug addiction associated with the so-called 
Black “underclass.” And yet, there is no escaping the 
epidemiology of AIDS and race. According to the Cen- 
ter for Disease Control in Atlanta, Blacks accounted for 
27% of the 90,990 AIDS cases in the U.S. as of March 
31, though only 12% of the American population is 
Black. In New York City, Blacks and Latinos make up 
60% of the city’s 20,423 reported AIDS cases as of May 
17. More than 80% of the women with AIDS in New 
York are Black and Latina, while 91% of the children 
with AIDS are Black and Latino. 

However, we must not merely speak in the language 
of statistics, but, as Marx observed, with “the passion- 
ate language of circumstances.” 

“There is one question, says the social worker, that comes 
up with every mother. ‘The question is always, who is 
going to die first? And then comes, I wish my child 
would die first’ The social worker is.. .pediatric AIDS coor- 
dinator of Einstein- Weiler Hospital in the Bronx, and she 
is talking about mothers of children born infected with HIV 
[human immunodeficiency virus ]. By definition, these wom- 
en are infected themselves, and so they must worry about 
their own health, about the health of their young children, 
and also, inevitably, about who will outlive whom. Who will 
care for an ailing child after the mother’s death? 

“There is no way to wall off the disease — ultimately, 
AIDS will affect every segment of the population — but in- 
creasingly, it is becoming a disease of poverty, of the inner 
city, a disease of intravenous drug users and their sexual 
partners. And as more women are infected with the virus, 
pediatric cases of AIDS are becoming increasingly com- 
mon.” (New York Times Magazine, June 18, 1989). 

The feminist notion that women must take control of 
their bodies and their lives has taken root among poor 
Black and Latina women who must face the violence of 
male chauvinism, poverty, illness and death. It is a prin- 
ciple which has become a life and death matter for 
women of the inner city. Not only do they confront 
AIDS and drugs, but the questions of contraception and 
abortion have become mortal questions of survival for 
them in opposition to the moral sanctions of the 
(continued on page 9) 


supposed Black “pathological lifestyle” of drugs, crime 
and AIDS. It is this kind of “moral” indictment of the 
Black community by its leadership that has nearly con- 
cealed the real truth about the AIDS epidemic that has 
run rampant through this nation’s inner cities. 


Support 

Pittston 


strikers! 


(continued on page 3) 


Because of the importance of the ongoing coal strike, we 
are turning Workshop Talks this issue over to a report 
on these events by Andy Phillips, co-author of The Coal 
Miners’ General Strike of 1949-50 and the Birth of 
MaKrist-Humanism in the U.S., who was a participant 
in that historic strike. — Felix Martin and John Marcotte 


Morgantown, W. V a. — The gunfire erupting be- 
tween striking union coal miners and scabs in Southern 
West Virginia and Eastern Kentucky reflects the height- 
► erled passions unleashed in miners determined to defeat 
i the coal operators’ attempts to destroy the United Mine 
; Workers Union (UMW). 


The mood of the striking miners was recently seen at 
tbfe r Bobtown mine in Southwest Pennsylvania, where 
tlie' company tried to mine coal using bosses and other 
management personnel after the miners struck. Coal 
production came to an abrupt halt, however, when the 
mlrie coal conveyor belt was cut. When the company 
filled all of the miners in retaliation, both miners and 
their wives appeared on picket lines to stop anyone 
from going into the mine. 


Visage of genocide in 
U.S. Black health crisis 


For the first time in this century. Black life expectan- 
cy has dropped for two consecutive years (1986-87), 
while that of whites continued to rise. It is not a ques- 
tion of “relative decline”; Black fife expectancy in the 
U.S. has fallen in absolute terms. That this comes after 
a full decade of Reagan retrogression is no more “acci- 
dental” than the debilitating conditions that cut Black 
life expectancy eight years shorter than white. 

That Black health care continues to be an ideological 
hostage of Reaganism was nowhere more evident than 
in the deprecating moralism of Bush’s Black Secretary 
of the Department of Health and Human Services, Dr. 
Louis Sullivan, who recently explained away the precipi- 
tous decline in Black life expectancy as caused by a 
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The horrifying public executions being carried out in 
China by the Deng Xiaoping/Li Peng dictatorship are 
gruesome proof that the reign of terror launched in the 
stealth of the night, June 3-4, in Tiananmen Square, 
has only begun. 

This state-capitalist regime daring to call itself Com- 
munist murdered and wounded thousands of workers 
and students that night — running tanks over protesters 
and immediately burning their crushed bodies, shooting 
fleeing Beijing residents in the back and then entering 
hospitals to pull life-support systems out of their vic- 
tims. It is now continuing a campaign of couner-revolu- 
tionary terror straight out of the pages of Stalin and 
Mao, with McCarthyism’s Big Lie thrown in. 

THE BIG LIE: WHO ARE THE COUNTER- 
REVOLUTIONARIES? WHO ARE THE 
REVOLUTIONARIES? 

Within the first three weeks, the Chinese rulers have 
already jailed more than 1,600 freedom fighters, using 
television footage to hunt them down and manipulating 
the film to portray those caught as thugs — then showing 
them manacled and beaten, in an attempt to make 
them seem less than human. The massacre of June 4, 
the public “confessions,” the show trials, the death sen- 
tences meted out, and now the executions, bring to 
mind a previous historic moment — the bloody suppres- 
sion and subsequent repression that ended the Paris 
Commune of 1871. 

At the same time the movement in Beijing, which 
weis sillowed to continue after martial law because mil- 
lions of Beijing citizens stopped the first tanks on May 
21, recalled the greatness of the PEuris Commune. In- 
deed, the Internationale which the defiant students 
sang as they left the CEirnage at Tiananmen Square was 
written shortly after the fall of that first, briefly-existing 
workers’ Commune. And the very democracy they were 
demanding, including a free press and free speech, was 
what they called “a Paris Commune type of democra- 
cy.” 

The viciousness of the countter-revolution is a mea- 
sure of the creative self-activity, the depth of the 
revolutionary challenge that the Chinese masses — 
especially the youth, both students and workers — is- 
sued in the brief seven weeks before troops stormed 
Tiananmen Square. 

• The students who came there created autonomous 
student organizations, independent of and in opposition 
to Communist Party control. They created then own 
forms of communication, both within the country — 
where silk-screened and mimeoed leaflets were literally 
written and turned out right in the Square — and inter- 
nationally, where they reached abroad to tell their story 
through telephones and fax machines. Most crucially, 
they reached out to workers to join them. 

• The workers not only supported the students, com- 
ing to Tiananmen Square night after night to protect 
the hunger strikers, to bring food, to help direct traffic, 
but began to form their own .autonomous trade unions. 


independent of the Communist Party-controlled unions. 
Tens of thousands joined. By no accident it has been 
the workers and unemployed, not only in Beijing, but in 
Shanghai, who were first to be tried, sentenced to death 
and executed. 

• The movement was by no means limited to Beijing. 
Not only did students from other pEirts of the country 
travel to Beijing, but there were reports of peasants 
coming into the city to join the protesters, while other 
protests sprung up in province after province. There 
were huge demonstrations and strikes in Shanghai, Chi- 
na’s largest and most industrial city. In Chengdu, the 
capitsd of SichuEui Province, tens of thousands partici- 
pated in protests which were put down in blood shortly 
sifter Tiananmen Square was invaded. 

The burned out hulks of tanks and armored personnel 
carriers, of destroyed buildings and charred troop trains, 
not alone in Beijing, but in Shanghai and other cities, 
speaks volumes about the resistance to the armed 
crackdown mounted by those armed only with stones, 
sticks, Molotov cocktails and often only with their bare 
hands. 

THE U.S. AND RUSSIA MANEUVER 
VIA CHINA 

In face of the courage of the revolutionary Chinese 
masses and the terror the Chinese rulers have un- 
leashed against them, we witness President Bush’s meek 
and hypocritical “criticism” of the continuing bloodbath. 
Whatever few words of sympathy for the Tiananmen 
Square protesters he has chosen to utter, they have not 
been out of any kinship with the genuine democracy 
they demanded, or with the class demands that the 
freedom movement was beginning to articulate just as it 
was crushed. Rather, Bush’s determinant is both the in- 
vestment of American capital within China and the su- 
perpower politics of US-Russia-China. 

Gorbachev’s concern with China Eilso revolves around 
superpower politics. It was his attempt to transform the 
decades-long Sino-Soviet conflict into a new Sino-Soviet 
orbit that brought Gorbachev to China in May. Just as 
he arrived, the protests began to reach new heights, 
bringing to world view the deep challenge issued by 

(continued on page 4) 
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Feminist thought: stuck in post-Marx Marxism? 


by Terry Moon 

Women in Political Theory: From Ancient Misogy- 
ny to Contemporary Feminism, Diana H. Coole (Lynne 
Rienner Publishers, Boulder, Col.; Wheatsheaf Books, Sus- 
sex, England, 1988), 324 pages. 

After 20 year's of the Women’s Liberation Move- 
ment — and the last 10 years of Reagan's retrogression — 
books continue to spring forth as women work out ways 
to rethink our world, to try to figure out how we can 
move forward. Diana H. Coole has written a book 
whose very scope reveals the deep searching for answers 
that women have embarked on. 

Coole’s search for direction resulted in a book that 
aimed to trace Western thought, from the ancient 
Greeks all the way through to today’s feminist theorists, 
to discern their “treatment of women....” (p. 7) What 
Coole has so systematically revealed in the thought of 
everyone from Plato, Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, John 
Stuart Mill to the utopian socialists is that “the female 
principle, and all it represents.. .is to be subordinated to 
that of the male....” And further, “the reason that these 
symbolic associations have been so powerful is that they 
tend to lead a subterranean existence, structuring West- 
ern thought in general and its political tradition in par- 
ticular.” (p. 2) 

Coole reveals that "subterranean existence” as part of 
her contribution to changing it. But where a lot more 
discussion and digging is needed is in the last third of 
her book where she takes up Hegel, Marx, Engels, the 
social democrats, some of the Bolsheviks and ends with 
today’s feminist theorists. That this section is key can 
be seen in the fact that in Coole’s last chapter on “Con- 
temporary Feminism and Political Thought,” the femin- 
ist theorists she takes up have to keep harking back to 
.Marxism — or what they perceive as Marxism. 

MARX AND ENGELS ARE KEY 

Coole has a very good feminist critique of Friedrich 
Engels and August Bebel, but the problem is that she 
treats Marx and Engels as one person, even going so far 
as to write their names “Marx/Engels.” 

She makes the same mistake that almost all post- 
Marx Marxists and feminist theorists make: she re- 
duces Marx’s philosophy of revolution to narrow eco- 
nomics. She quotes Juliet Mitchell to say that Marx 
ties all questions to production with an " ’overly eco- 
nomic stress’ ” (p. 186) and claims that for Marx 
women are only "the passive indicators and benefici- 
aries of male advance in humanizing nature.” (p. 187) 

In the last chapter, “Contemporary Feminism and Po- 
litical Thought,” Coole writes about most of today’s fe- 
minist theorists, including Simone De Beauvoir, Mary 
Daly, Juliet Mitchell, Zillah Eisenstein, Shulamith Fire- 


stone, Nancy Chodorow, and Adrienne Rich. She takes 
each thread of feminist thought and shows you where it 
started and where each perished and how each tried to 
deal with Marxism. 

Although a feminist herself, she is so critical of recent 
feminist thinking that “suggestfs] that reason and logic 
are intrinsically alien to a feminine epistemology...” (p. 
274) that the last sentence of her book is a warning: fe- 
minist theorists will “come full circle, voluntarily em- 
bracing those qualities which the earliest expressions of 
Western culture imposed upon them, when it structured 
its thinking in terms of a sexual polarity in which the 
male principle was superior and central.” (p. 277) 

'POST-MARX MARXISM AS PEJORATIVE’ 

After taking up 2,500 years of history, this is what a 
feminist thinker, genuinely searching for a way out, 
ends up with. A sentence and a half in her book gives a 
glimpse of a different direction feminism could begin to 
take: “Nevertheless, it should be pointed out that Marx- 
ism is by no means necessarily as determinist or reduc- 
tionist a philosophy as might be believed from its appli- 
cation to the woman question thus far. It was perhaps 
unfortunate that such application was undertaken pri- 
marily by Engels and by members of the Second Inter- 
national....” (p. 231) 

But that idea is never developed in this work al- 
though her footnote on Raya Dunayevskaya reveals 
that Coole knew there was a view that proclaimed 
loud and clear that "Engels is no Marx.” Raya Du- 
nayevskaya’s category of "post-Marx Marxism as a 
pejorative” is what can make all the difference. For 
what that category allows you to do is make a dis- 
tinction between Marx’s philosophy and those who 
followed. It makes it possible to delve into a genuine 
philosophy of freedom to find new beginnings for to- 
day’s Women’s Liberation Movement. 

What Coole has done, although not on purpose, is 
show us how, as opposed to genuine Marxism, Marxism 
after Marx developed — and how feminist theorists, even 
when opposing “Marxism,” were grounded in post-Marx 
Marxism’s reduction of Marx. That category is not an 
epithet or a way to label those you disagree with. It is 
an invitation to dig deep into a philosophy that, unlike 
today’s feminist theorists, does not divide economics 
and politics from Subject: masses in motion — a living, 
feeling, thinking, acting whole. 

As Dunayevskaya points out, Marx’s “analysis goes 
not only to class, but to actual human relations.” Isn’t 
that the road we want to explore so that our thought, 
rather than leading back to “ancient misogyny” — as 
Coole warns it has — can reveal a path to full human 
liberation? 


Contradictions at women’s studies meeting 


Towson, Md. — Nearly 2,000 women converged at 
Towson State University for the 11th annual National 
Women’s Studies Association (NWSA) conference on 
“Feminist Transformations” in mid- June. This mam- 
moth conference became an opportunity for feminist 
scholars and activists to explore the intersection of 
women’s studies and social change. 

Given the range of topics discussed in the 273 work- 
shops, it was hardly surprising that diverging viewpoints 
about “feminist transformation” emerged. However, the 
words which keep returning to me are those of the 
Black, Latina, Native American and working-class wom- 
en whose insistent, passionate — and yes, angry — voices 
deeply questioned the direction of women’s studies. 

NWSA IS CHALLENGED ON RACISM 

This anger bubbled to the surface despite dozens of 
references in workshops and plenary sessions to the 
need to recognize women’s racial, ethnic and class diver- 
sity. “Diversity,” in fact, was probably the most well- 
used word at this conference. Surely the anger came 
partially because — despite a conference several years 
ago on Women Respond to Racism, and despite having 
the 1987 conference at a Black women’s college, Spel- 
man— NWSA has never been able to make itself rele- 
vant to Black and working class women. 

At this year’s conference, all the talk about diversity 
in many cases seemed to turn into one more way of 
maintaining the status quo, of failing to hear — really 
hear — what women outside the white mainstream of 
women’s studies are saying about transforming acade- 
mia and transforming society. “Diversity is not my 
problem,” said well-known Black lesbian writer Barbara 
Smith midway through the conference. “Racism is my 
problem.” 

At an earlier workshop, a Black student had burst 
out, "White feminists want to work with you, they 
want you to call them, to join them. But when you 
join them they want you to see everything their way. 
They think they invented feminism. I say, if you 
don’t want to hear us, don’t invite us.” 

I found many women, especially students, addressing 
the need for a new relation between thought and reali- 
ty. At a “dialogue” session on Community Activism and 
Feminist Scholarship a young Cherokee woman said she 
felt too many speakers seemed to assume that being a 
feminist scholar automatically makes one an activist. 
She had just graduated from Harvard, and was wonder- 
ing whether what she learned there had any relevance 
to the needs of her people. 

WHAT IS FEMINIST ACTIVISM? 

Then a young white woman took the floor, asking 
what people meant by activism. From a working-class 
family, she had wanted to work as a community activist 


but was forced to pay back her student loans. “I’ve 
heard a number of women talk about giving resources 
to the community,” she said, “but I’m not sure you re- 
alize that it’s hard for some people where I come from 
to believe that you get paid to do what you do, to fly 
around giving papers at conferences.” 

On the other hand, she didn’t feel the answer lies in 
activism alone. She and I talked about finding new de- 
parture points for theory too. As women who “came of 
age” in the retrogressive Reagan years, we felt the ur- 
gency of working out a total vision of changing society. 

These kinds of discussions brought into focus the 
drawbacks of many workshops, such as "What Ever 
Happened to Feminism? Sixties’ Visions and Eighties’ 
Realities,” by three feminist scholars, Paula Rothen- 
berg, Elayne Rapping and Ann Ferguson. A relook at 
"the personal is political” was confined to how fe- 
minists should get back to merging our lifestyles 
with our political values. 

When the Women’s Liberation Movement first arose, 
its greatness came from women’s fearlessness in chal- 
lenging not only capitalist, patriarchal society, but the 
sexism within the Left itself — that is, the flawed con- 
cept of freedom there. In the corridors of Towson State, 
one could hear many voices challenging the truncated 
concept of freedom within the women’s movement itself. 

— Laurie Cashdan 
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by Mary Jo Grey 


Two Pakistani-based organizations, Women’s Action 
Forum and Women Living Under Muslim Laws, are 
appealing for worldwide pressure to end atrocities 
being committed against women in Afghanistan by 
some Mujahideen groups, who say they have the 
right to take the women of a captured territory as 
slaves. Hundreds of women around Jalalabad, where 
intense fighting has been going on, have recently 
been captured, raped and forced to become slave- 
prostitutes— in hostels, temporary marriages, or sold 
at public auctions. 

* * * 

Women’s rights groups in Williamsburg, Va. have forced 
William and Mary College to help the increasing num- 
ber of victims of date rape. Last month, the college ad- 
ministration changed its procedures, making it easier for 
the woman to press charges, and specifying penalties for 

the rapist, including permanent dismissal. 

* * * 

Thousands of women in Ireland continue to be forced to 
travel to England for abortions, as the “two fundamen- 
talist religious states” in the Protestant North and the 
Catholic South work to go beyond the 1861 law crimi- 
nalizing abortion. The Protestant state has prevented 1 
the British 1967 Abortion Act from being enacted in the 
North, while the Catholic South pushed through as 
right-to-life constitutional amendment in 1983, and 
made abortion counseling illegal in 1986, saying “right 
to life of the unborn is a more fundamental right then' 
right to information.” Women’s groups continue to fight 
for the right to abortion, including the Women’s Inform--, 
ation Network in Ireland and the Irish Women’s Abor- 
tion Support Group, 52-54 Fe'atherstone St., London 
EC1, England. 

— Information from Troops Out 


Rally for abortion rights 



Chicago, III. — Over 5,000 people turned out for a 
pro-choice rally at the Daley Plaza on June 17 to send 
a final message to the Supreme Court as it prepares to 
issue a decision on whether to overturn Roe vs. Wade. 
The rally was called by the Illinois Campaign for 
Choice and included a wide variety of speakers, includ- 
ing several Black men and women, as well as a gay 
physician from Cook County Hospital. One speaker 
drew roaring agreement when she said the anti-abor- 
tionists believe that life begins at conception but ends 
at birth. 

The usual contingent of 50 to 100 anti-life demon- 
strators also showed up, and were solidly drowned out. I 
kept wondering why they are always such a small mi- 
nority, and never produce turnouts anywhere near the 
size of those who want to keep our limited options at 
least available, yet the media have always acted as 
though Americans are more or less equally divided on 
this issue. They call it “balanced coverage.” I call it a 
lie. 

The wide variety of hand-lettered signs indicated that 
everyone is taking this attack on our basic rights very 
personally. Signs drew attention to pregnant women, 
blind women, rape victims and adoptees, Signs called 
for not only choice but a restoration of Medicaid fund- 
ing. 

You could see right away that people recognize a 
connection between the upcoming Reagan Court de- 
cision on abortion and similar attacks on other basic 
rights. One sign read "Keep Conscience, Contracep- 
tion and Choice Legal in America,” another read 
"Anti-Choice = Fascism,” and yet another pro- 
claimed "No U.S. Intervention in Women’s Wombs.” 

People we spoke to agreed that activity alone is sim- 
ply not tenough — or else we wouldn’t be out here having 
to fight [this battle all over again 20 years later. I’m sure 
we all know that if Roe vs. Wade is overturned, the 
U.S. Congress will not come to our rescue. So when the 
Supreme Court issues its newest edict within the next 
few days, we must all face the question: What happens 
after? Ij think one sign at the rally said it all the best: 
“Our Generation Won’t Accept This Choice.” 

,... 2.1 — Jan Kollwitz 
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Workshop Talks 


I t (continued from page 1) 

•As one retired Bobtown miner said, “If they break 
tne UMW, they can break every union in the country. 
And it’s not just the working union miners who will lose 
out; all of us retirees will lose everything, too. All the 
unions in this country — teamsters, steelworkers, auto 
workers, airline workers and everybody else — better 
wake up and understand that all of labor has to stick 
together if we are going to stop what President Reagan 
started when he broke the air traffic workers union.” 

MINERS RALLY IN CHARLESTON 

This vital working class struggle which emerged out 
of the April 4 strike of 1,600 UMW members against 
Pittston Coal Company (see May, 1989 N&L) reached a 
new stage on Sunday, June 11, when a Charleston, W. 
Va. rally of over 12,000 coal miners and their families 
heard UMW President Trumka declare that the union 
would have to “fight back” against Pittston’s demands 
for a contract that would destroy everything the UMW 
stands for. Recognition of the importance of this strug- 
gle was seen in the participation of representatives of 
striking Eastern Airlines workers as well as many other 
unions at that rally. 

The next morning, union miners throughout the 
coal fields began a "wildcat strike” which has since 
spread to 10 states, involving more than 50,000 min- 
ers who represent over three-fourths of the union’s 
65,000 membership. 

The strike could not be openly declared by Trumka 
since there is a contract in force with all other coal op- 
erators negotiated in February of 1988. If Trumka called 
an official strike the UMW would immediately be liable 
fore ruinous fines of millions of dollars, under the slave 
labor Taft-Hartley Act which was passed in 1947 
against union workers when a near general strike 
throughout the nation raised capitalist fears of a work- 
ing class revolution. 

In addition to the increasing spread of the strike, tac- 
tics to focus national attention on the issues have in- 
cluded a slow-moving caravan of striking miners to 
Washington, D.C., which clogged traffic in the nation’s 
capital; convoys of striking miners in strings of cars that 
effectively blocked roadways leading to operating mines, 
keeping coal-hauling trucks and other traffic from enter- 
ing or leaving coal properties; shutting down of non-un- 
ion mines; and union efforts tp involve federal and state 
mediators to settle the strike. The recent offer by W. 
Va. Governor Gaston Caperton to mediate the strike, 
agreed to by Trumka, was rejected by Pittston’s chief 
executive officer, Paul Douglas, whose efforts to break 
the union since he became Pittston’s head in 1984 have 
earned him the title of “the Frank Lorenzo of the coal 
fields.” 

PITTSTON AIMS TO DESTROY UNION 

Going back to the 1984 experience of the UMW with 
Massey Coal Company is required to explain the deter- 
mination of union miners to get a decent contract at 
Pittston. Massey in 1984, like Pittston in 1988, refused 
to sign the national contract negotiated between the un- 
ion and the Bituminous Coal Operators Association 
(BCOA). Massey, with 13 mines in Southern West Vir- 
ginia and Eastern Kentucky, insisted that each mine 
was independent and that' contracts had to be negotiat- 
ed with each mine. The UMW struck Massey and 
lodged an unfair labor practice suit with the National 
Labor Relations Board (NLRB) contending all of Mas- 
sey’s mines belonged to one corporation and one con- 
tract should cover all mines. 

That strike, marked by shootings and killings instigat- 
ed by company scabs and state police in both Kentucky 
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Support Pittston strike! 

and West Virginia, resulted in injunctions against pick- 
ets, which gave Massey a free hand to bring in strike- 
breakers to replace union workers. It eventually ended 
with concessionary contracts in a few of the original 13 
mines that remained in operation. While the NLRB 
ruled in favor of the UMW, the miners who remained 
at work were forced to accept lower wages and reduced 
health care and other benefits. More important, hun- 
dreds of the striking miners were blackballed, have been 
unemployed for the past five years, are on welfare, and 
will never be able to get a job in the area. They all face 
a future of permanent unemployment. 

Pittston is unquestionably playing the same role now 



Miners on a six-day march to the Charleston rally. 


that Massey did in 1984. The 13th largest coal producer 
in the U.S., Pittston had always been a member of the 
BCOA until 1984, when the last UMW contract was ne- 
gotiated. It pulled out of the BCOA in 1984 to continue 
the tactics established by Massey. 

While it appears that Trumka is calling the shots in 
the strike, it remains to be seen if he can control a de- 
termined rank and file seeking to gain a contract with 
Pittston that will assure those miners and their families 
a decent standard ef living and adequate health care. 
That would also send a message to the nation’s coal op- 
erators that the rank and file will no longer tolerate 
concessionary contracts. — Andy Phillips 

Eckrich’s double standard 

Chicago, III. — An Eckrich woman worker lost her 
job in May because she had babysitting problems. She 
had requested a leave of absence, but the company re- 
fused to give it to her, saying that they could not afford 
to give her the time off while we were so busy. Now 
they are turning around and giving lay-offs. 

When one of the supervisors, Kiran Patel, was on 
second shift this spring, the company gave him an 
hour every' day to go pick up his daughter (from the 
daycare, I guess) and take her home. He’s manage- 
ment; but people are people. You have these prob- 
lems. If they can see his problem, why can’t they see 
ours? 

You just can’t leave your kids with anybody. You just 
can’t find a babysitter in a couple of days or over the 
weekend. You have to be protective, and you can’t even 
leave them with relatives sometimes, let alone with 
strangers. It’s hard to find someone to watch your child. 

Eckrich could have given her a leave of absence, 
as much time as she needed to take care of her situa- 
tion. They wouldn’t have been paying her. She was 
trying to get her life together, her home life, which is 
more important than this job. At Eckrich it’s so hard, 
because they have this attitude of "just take it or 
leave it.” 

What have they won by letting her go? They lost a 
good employee who was trained at basically every job 
in her department. Now they will have to train another 
person. What is the reason they treat us like this? Just 
to show that they’re in control? — Eckrich workers 
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GM workers watch 
‘New Directions' 

Oklahoma City, Ok. — Over 4,000 out of the 
5,500 workers at the GM plant here voted in our recent 
union elections, which shows how stirred up people are 
about what’s going on. 

There is the New Directions caucus that is opposing 
the national UAW leadership on the “team concept” 
that at GM-Oklahoma is called VIP, Voluntary Input 
Process. You’re not compelled to join the VIP program, 
but you get 50c more an horn if you do. 

I’ve never joined; about half the workers haven’t 
joined. I just don’t want to go along with the system 
negotiated by the company and the union. The work- 
ers themselves still have no control. 

The company keeps preaching about quality, quality; 
and in fact the union does even more preaching than 
the company. But the contract the UAW negotiated 
was that with the VIP program, the company would in- 
crease line speed by five jobs an hour. The company 
still has full control over line speed anyway. 

We’re looking at the New Directions caucus. Workers 
who are against the current union bureaucrats generally 
support New Directions. But it’s still a caucus within 
the union. It’s not a totally new beginning, which is 
what we need. — GM worker 

Workers vs. the ‘Plan’ 

1 was greatly surprised to suddenly see in those 
mouthpieces of American business, Time magazine and 
the New York Times, l- e f erence made to “the unity of 
workers and intellectuals ’ as being so important for the 
opposition movements in East Europe and China. Fun- 
ny they never use that term when talking about condi- 
tions here at home! 

This unity of workers and intellectuals stands in op- 
position to the absolute separation of workers and the 
intellectuals whose Plan the workers must carry out. 
The Plan is always for more and more productivity, 
whether under private capitalism or state capitalism 
masquerading as socialism. 

In China, Deng tried to get more productivity 
through material incentives for the last ten years, as 
Gorbachev is trying. Isn’t that the American way — more 
raises, more consumer goods in exchange for more and 
more speed-up, automation? Gorbachev has now discov- 
ered this and baptized it “perestroika.” 

Now Deng may swing back to Mao’s old ways: not 
materialism but idealism, less pay but more ideology. 
Mao thought he could get more productivity by remold- 
ing workers’ thoughts. All he got was tremendous crises. 
That’s sort of comparable to the U,S. under Reaganism: 
less pay, lower standard of living, but more ideology. 
Patriotism, employee stock ownership plans, profit-shar- 
ing, and Quality Circles are supposed to get us to work 
harder for less. 

The argument among the world’s rulers has always 
been who among them will dispose of the labor of the 
world’s workers. The only ideological argument among 
them boils down to whether they can sweat more labor 
with more pay and rewards, or through greater ideologi- 
cal control. That was the issue until students and work- 
ers in China revolted and put a question mark over all 
these capitalist plans. — John Marcotte 

Jim Kiernan, 

S.F. waterfront militant 

Jim Kiernan, 71, a longshore militant with roots in 
the 1934 San Francisco General Strike, died in Jure in 
San Francisco. As a youth he shipped out in the mer- 
chant marine. At 19 he was one of the leaders of a 
strike of sardine workers in Bristol Bay, Alaska. But it 
was as a longshoreman that Jim not only earned a liv- 
ing, but devoted a lifetime of militant action. 

Writing as “S.F. docker,” in News & Letters, he 
chronicled labor struggles in an occupation which has a 
rich history of working class action against the continu- 
al encroachment of capital. His long experience on the 
docks reached back to that .1934 General Strike from 
which a West Coast longshore tradition of worker con- 
trol and a union hiring hall arose. In the 1960s and 
1970s, Jim traced the loss of worker rights through 
“steady job” hiring arrangements and mechanization — 
modernization agreements that cut deeply into long- 
shore employment. 

But most crucially his writing captured the work- 
ers’ resistance. In the early 1970s he wrote: "The 
longshore local is regarded by the bureaucrats as 
being in chaos because no group controls the mem- 
bership. What exists is a deep-rooted skepticism 
about the officialdom. What must be most alarming 
and a sure indicator of 'chaos’ to the top piecards is 
the growing trend of the dockers to solve their on- 
the-job problems by job action.” 

“On-the-job” was always crucial for Jim. And this in- 
cluded the younger comrades in News & Letters. When 
some wanted to meet with Jim’s co-workers, he had us 
come right down to the dock where he was working — 
not to pass out papers in front, but to put on a hardhat 
and come right onto the dock where we could all talk 
together. 

Jim’s work and writing greatly enriched the pages of 
News & Letters. His voice will be missed. 

- - r“ : ' ‘ ^-^Johh Alan and* Etogeae Walker* * 
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From the writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

Manist-Humanist Archives 


A 1981 writing on China 

Deng revises not so much 
Mao, as Marx w 

more useless than cow dung. Dung can be used as ferti- 


By Raya Dunayevskaya 

Founder of Marxist-Humanism 

Editor’s note: In the wake of the Chinese government’s 
counter-revolutionary attack on the freedom movement in 
China, we here reprint Raya Dunayevskaya’ s August-Sep- 
tember, 1981 “Theory /Practice’’ column, which examines 
the class divide separating China’s rulers from the masses 
and from the thought of Marx. 

The 35, 000-word document: “Certain Questions on the 
History of Our Party,” 1 is a rewrite of the entire history 
of the Chinese Communist Party (CCP), whether we be- 
gin at its founding in 1921, at its concentration point 
since the gaining of power in 1949, or at its most exten- 
sive period — the “Cultural Revolution” — to which the 
Resolution devotes 19 of the 29 pages. This is just as 
clearly seen when the New China News Agency official- 
ly summarized it in 5,000 words issued to the world 
press. 2 In both cases, objective history seems to have 
been completely eliminated as if the history of the CCP 
occurred in a vacuum. Thus, there is not a single men- 
tion of the Vietnam War, and although, if you look very 
hard, you might find a reference to Korea, it is men- 
tioned in such a way that U.S. imperialism is certainly 
not the Enemy Number One it was then. One thing, 
however, is never referred to at all in the excerpts but 
is the centerpoint of the theoretical revisionism beyond 
Mao. That is a direct attack on Marx. 

The first thing to be noted is that the new revision 
occurs in the section, “The Decade of the ‘Cultural 
Revolution,’ ” and comes after the “Cultural Revolu- 
tion” is said to have conformed “neither to Marxist- 
Leninism, nor to Chinese reality,” and is judged to have 
“negated many of the correct principles, policies and 
achievements of the 17 years after the founding of the 
People’s Republic.” Every ill is blamed on the Cultural 
Revolution after it has been made clear that though 
the “Gang of Four” had taken advantage of it, it was 
nevertheless Mao, himself, who developed it. Yet, after 
all these exposes of its ‘anti-Marxism,’ we are suddenly 
brought to nothing short of “historical causes underly- 
ing the ‘Cultural Revolution,’ ” and find that there 
seems to be “a ‘theoretical basis’ in the writings of 
Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin.” 

'TO EACH ACCORDING TO HIS WORK’ 

Once the cat is out of the bag, it turns out, in the 
tracing of this “theoretical basis,” that it is Marx alone 
who is responsible since it is claimed that he used the 
expression, “bourgeois right” when referring to “the dis- 
tribution of the means of consumption in a socialist so- 
ciety” so that the principle of “ ‘to each according to his 
work’.. .led us to regard the error in magnifying the class 
struggle as an act in defense of the purity of Marxism.” 

Let us make clear, first, that the phrase, “to each ac- 
cording to his work,” is no expression of Marx’s. It is 
what Stalin, and what Mao, following Stalin, revised as 
the workers’ state became transformed into its opposite, 
a state-capitalist society. It was then that Marx’s mag- 
nificent vision of a class-less society, articulated as 
“from each according to his ability, to each according to 
his need” became transformed into the capitalistic “ac- 
cording to his labor,” and “labor” was further spelled 
out as capitalistic wages — preferably for piece work. 

Secondly, the expression “bourgeois right” is deliber- 
ately taken out of context (a la Stalin and Mao) from 
Marx’s great work, The Critique of the Gotha Pro- 
gram, without any direct reference ever being made to 
it. Instead, a jump is made to the “inner-Party strug- 
gles” in China which they claim resulted “in magnifying 
class struggle as an act in defense of the purity of 
Marxism.” But Marx's Critique was stressing how long 
inequality — “bourgeois right” — would persist in the 
scars we would carry over from bourgeois society when 
capitalism was first overthrown. Far from having any 
relation to “inner-Party struggles,” Marx was warning 


1. See Peking Review, No. 27, July 6, 1981. 

2. These excerpts were published in The New York Times, July 1, 
1981. 
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the German Workers Unity Party that if we ever lose 
our goal of a class-less society, we will never reach it. 

That is exactly what happened both in Stalin’s 
Russia and in Mao’s China. All this Deng Xiaoping is 
attributing to the "Cultural Revolution,” is making 
sure at the same time that the alleged Left policies of 
exaggeration of the class struggles in "socialist” Chi- 
na are blamed on Marx having wrongly designated 
"the distribution of the means of consumption” in a 
supposedly socialist society as "bourgeois right.” 

After these “errors,” the Resolution’s assessment of 
Mao’s “Historical Role and Mao Zedong Thought” re- 
mains great, with emphasis that it is to remain the dis- 
tinctively Chinese Thought to be followed. The periods 
in which he remains so great and wrote “Oppose Book 
Worship” are precisely when Mao, let us not forget, was 
so busy Sinifying Stalinized “Marxism” as to declare 
that: “There are people that think that Marxism can 
cure any disease. We should tell them that dogmas are 


China’s revolt 
forced underground 



Tank burning in Tiananmen Square, June 4. 


(continued from page 1) 

China’s revolt to the global maneuvers of all the super- 
power rulers. 

MAO AND DENG IN THE 
STATE-CAPITALIST AGE 

Within China the sharp line between the revolution- 
ary activity of the masses and the counter-revolutionary 
actions of the rulers has been written indelibly in blood. 
It has been written in a way that reaches back histori- 
cally to raise questions about the very nature of Mao’s 
state-capitalist rule, his alleged “Marxist” practice in 
China. 

Despite Deng’s successful discrediting of Mao’s “Cul- 
tural Revolution” when he came to power, it was pre- 
cisely his continuity with Mao that Raya Dunayevska- 
ya pinpointed from the beginning of Deng’s purported 
“deMaoization.” We reprint in this issue her 1981 analy- 
sis, “Deng revises not so much Mao, as Marx,” and are 
issuing her essay on “Whither China?,” written at the 
time of the 1987 student and worker revolt, as part of a 
new pamphlet on China. (See ad this page). 

What unites Deng and Mao more brutally than 
ever is evident again today — both in the counter-rev- 
olutionary attacks against the revolutionary youth of 
China that have been waged ever since the 1950s, 
and in the special role the Army has played there 
ever since Mao’s rise to power. It is no accident that 
the one seat Deng has chosen to retain in this last 
period is Chairman of the Military Affairs Commis- 
sion. 

Deng’s continuity with Mao is the continuity with our 
age of state- capitalism. In the post-Mao 1980s, Deng’s 
“modernization” campaign is part and parcel of the 
global state-capitalist “restructuring” that has gone by 
the name of Reaganism and Thatcherism in the West, 
and by the name of Gorbachev’s “perestroika” in the 
East. 

The greatness of China’s revolt today lies in the fact 
that it has issued the most fundamental challenge to 
date to this state-capitalist retrogressionism that has 
characterized the 1980s globally. 

Within China, the fundamental questioning of the 
state-capitalist ruling class on conditions of life and la- 
bor was beginning to be explored by the freedom move- 
ment in these brief seven weeks. You cannot massacre 
the Idea of freedom. The Idea of freedom posed by that 
movement rests on the divide in our age between state- 
capitalism as a worldwide phenomenon encompassing ail 
the superpowers and the creation of new beginnings 
rooted in the Humanism of Marx. The struggle conti- 
nues. The power of China’s revolt is that it helps us to 
pose a pathway out of the retrogression of the 1980s as 
the decade comes to a close. What Raya Dunayevskaya 
wrote in 1981, when Deng put down the students then, 
speaks to us powerfully in 1989: 

“Like private capitalism, Chinese state-capitalism is 
suffering from what the Chinese like to refer to as 
“great troubles under heaven.” That is to say, ceaseless 
class struggle. Deng may feel confident that, now that 
he has destroyed “Democracy Wall” and arrested the 
new youth leaders, the youth will peacefully co-exist 
with him. The truth is he has not destroyed them; he 
has only driver! tfterA, LtWdelgriiuhd.’’ , 


lizer.” 

MAO, LIN AND THE CULTURAL 
REVOLUTION 

There has been, of course, some deMaoization; the 
“Cultural Revolution” has definitely been totally dis- 
credited and those it had designated as “capitalist-road- 
ers” have been brought back to power. But we must not 
forget that, far from the “Cultural Revolution” having 
lasted a whole decade from 1966 to 1976, as the docu- 
ment claims, it had run its course by 1968. And it was 
Mao and Lin Biao who destroyed it. 

For that, Lin was rewarded by being designated as • 
Mao’s successor. Nothing short of constitutionalizing 
that feudal act was achieved at the 1969 Congress. It 
was in 1971, when Mao extended the invitation to Nix- 
on and prepared to roll the red carpet out for him, that 
Mao and Lin became enemies. There is no doubt that 
Lin’s opposition to having the red carpet rolled out for 
Nixon is what brought about his death. And there is no 
doubt that the extreme crisis in the country brought 
Deng back into power, with Mao’s help. 

But the deMaoization recognized by bourgeois ideo- 
logues misses the fact that the present Chinese rulers 
are all Stalinist-Maoists and, just as it isn’t a question 
only of modernization vs. Islam in Iran, so it isn’t mod- 
ernization vs. the “wild ‘Cultural Revolution’ ” in China. 

The over-riding truth is that there is no independ- 
ent road between ruling class and oppressed class, 
whetiher that characterizes private capitalism or 
state capitalism — not just the state-capitalism of 
Russia, or China, but the so-called private capitalism 
of the USA — that is, multi-national, corporate, pri- 
vate monopoly capitalism. The latter type character- 
ized by state intervention called the "welfare state” 
came on the global scene when the Depression put 
an end to "pure” private capitalism. It was World 
War II that then extended state-capitalism, adding 
neo-colonialism to this imperialist nature. 3 

Like private capitalism, Chinese state-capitalism is 
suffering from what the Chinese like to refer to as 
“great troubles under heaven.” That is to say, ceaseless 
class struggle. Deng may feel confident that, now that 
he has destroyed “Democracy Wall” and arrested the 
new youth leaders, the youth will peacefully co-exist 
with him. The truth is he has not destroyed them; he 
has only driven them underground. 

3. An ironic proof of that appeared in the recent book, Theories of Im- 
perialism, by Wolfgang J. Mommsen, which attempts “eruditely” to 
move away from Marxist theories on the ground that Marx was alleged- 
ly “Eurocentric” and therefore didn’t see neo-colonialism; in fact, didn’t 
see imperialism “because” he was sticking strictly to Accumulation of 
Capital. In the end, however, Mommsen was forced to conclude: “Never- 
theless it remains the task of scholars to seek theoretical models which 
will make it possible to interpret this important phase of history (impe- 
rialist expansion) which still to a large extent determines the condition 
of our present-day world.” 
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• "China’s revolt brutally driven under- 
ground,” N&L, July, 1989 

• "Whither China?” by Raya Dunayevskaya, 
N&L, March, 1987 

• "Deng revises not so much Mao, as 
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• Sheng Wu-Lien Document on "Whither 
China?,” 1968 

“Clearly in one respect, it is a question of the 
succession to Deng Xiaoping which will be 
on the agenda in the fall when the thirteenth 
National Congress of the Chinese Communist 
Party is held. But even that is only a partial 
answer, for it is not a question of who will 
follow Deng, but what will follow any suc- 
cessor.” —from "Whither China?,” 

by Raya Dunayevskaya, 1987 
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In-person reports direct from Beijing 


The Democracy movement: brutal repression, resistance 



Chai Ling, 
student leader 

Chai Ling, a leader of the student 
movement, on June 8 made a speech 
broadcast secretly within China. Over- 
seas Chinese Economic Journal Hong 
Kong, published a transcript. Major ex- 
cerpts from the translation appear below. 

June 8, 1989, 4 pm. I am Chai Ling, 
in charge of defense of Tiananmen and 
I’m still alive. 

On the evening of June 3, between 8, 
9 and 10, the situation got worse and 
worse. News of people being beaten to 
death kept coming in, more than ten 
times. Our Command issued a state- 
ment, our only slogan: Down with Li 
Peng government. 

At 9 pm sharp, all the students of 
Tiananmen stood up, raised our right 
hands and swore, “I pledge that for the 
cause of developing democracy , in our 
motherland, for the prosperity of our 
country, to prevent a small group of 
conspirators from undermining our 
great motherland, to prevent our one 
billion population from white terror, I 
pledge our young lives to the defense of 
Tiananmen, to defend the republic. Our 
heads may be cut off, our blood may be 
shed but we will not allow the loss of 
people’s square. We will defend to the 
last with our lives.” 


Hunger strike 
at Tiananmen 

Editor’s note: In May, as students went 
on hunger strike in Tiananmen Square, 
they issued a declaration. Below we print 
excerpts of a translation of this statement. 

In this sunny May, we are on hunger 
strike. In this best youth moment, we 
have to leave all the beauties of life be- 
hind, no matter how unwilling and re- 
r gretful we are. 

Yet, our country has reached such a 
stage of spiraling inflation, full of nepo- 
tistic economic control, high-handed 
Government policy, unsuppressible cor- 
ruption, while lots of democratic sympa- 
thizers and supporters live in self-exile 
overseas, increasing social chaos. At this 
moment of life and death of our nation, 
comrades, all comrades who have a con- 
science, please listen to our cries! 

WE WISH TO REQUEST all those 
’ Chinese with integrity, every worker, 

,farmer, soldier, commoner, intellectual, 
celebrity, government official, policeman 
and those who concoct the term of our 
crime, to put your hands on your 
hearts, once ask your consciousness, 

,what is our crime? Are we the upheav- 
al? Is it because we are on students’ 
strike, on procession, on hunger strike 
and hiding from high-handed suppres- 
sion? What are our purposes in doing 
all these? Nevertheless, our sentiments 
have been repeatedly manipulated, our enduring of 
hunger in pursuing the truth resulted in merciless hit- 
ting by military control. Student representatives kneel- 
ing for democracy, but they are being ignored. The re- 
quests for an ongoing dialogue between independent 
student leaders and senior government officials have 
been delayed again and again. The student leaders are 
now in danger... What can we do? 

* Democracy is the most respectful sentiment of hu- 

man life. Freedom is an in born human right. When 
these two can only be obtained by the exchange of our 
young lives, is it really the pride of the Chinese nation? 

Hunger strike is our last resort, and the only resort. 
! By the lofty quality of death, we are fighting for our 
lives. But we are children, we are only children! Mother 
China, please look at your sons and daughters seriously. 
When hunger is mercilessly destroying their youthful- 
ness, when death is approaching them, can you be so 
remote of emotion? 

We do not want to die, we want to live and live well, 
because we are at the best age of our life. We do not 
want to die, we want to study and study hard. Our 
country is so poor, how can we leave and die in this 
way? Yet, if a man’s death or some people’s death can 
bring a better life to the rest of the people, can bring 
prosperity to our country, then we do not have the 
right to live in silence. 

WHEN WE ARE IN HUNGER, fathers and mothers, 
please do not grieve for us; when we say farewell to our 
lives, uncles and aunts, please do not cry for us. We 
only have one wish — to let us live in a better way. We 
only have one request — please do not forget that we are 
not seeking death. Democracy is not the business of a 
few people, democracy can never be achieved by one 
generation. 

Reasons for the hunger strike: firstly, to protest 
against the remote attitude adopted by the government 
to our students’ strike. Secondly, to protest against the 
delay of the government in making an ongoing dialogue 
with our representatives. Thirdly, to protest against the 
verdict of “riotmakers” and all the other twisted pres- 
entations of this democratic, patriotic students’ move- 
ment. 

Requests of the hunger strike: firstly, to request the 
government to make a positive, substantial, equal- 
standing dialogue with the students. Secondly, to re- 
quest the government to make a correct appraisal of 
this student movement, to affirm this movement as a 
patriotic, democratic students’ movement. 

Not “riot,” immediate redress! Immediate dialogue, 
no more delay! Hunger strike for the people is not our 
choice! Voices of the World, please help us! Democratic 
forces among the World, please support us! 

Read about China in 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
Marxism and Freedom 

• Chapter 16 "The Challenge of Mao Tse- 
Tung” 

This chapter is available in Chinese from 

News & Letters for $1.00 

• Chapter 17 "Cultural Revolution or 

Maoist Reaction?” 

Order from News & Letters $14.50 See ad. page 7 
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With Beijing workers 

I was concerned not only with the students but with 
the workers, and spent several days talking with them. 
Since May 3 they started to join the students on 
marches. At the beginning some students wanted to 
keep their movement as a pure student movement and 
didn’t want the workers to join them. But workers were 
at Tiananmen Square, although with no tents and no 
food provided. 

The workers wanted to develop their own autono- 
mous unions, because it is their daily lives which were 
affected by the government reforms. They had practical, 
down-to-earth demands. 

During June 3 when the soldiers began to kill citi- 
zens on the west side of Tiananmen Square, both 
workers and students went to try and rescue people. 
More people were killed on the street than were 
killed in the Square. It was especially workers who 
were killed. They had set up many of the barricades 
by driving buses to block streets. 

Workers have contributed a lot to the movement, but 
the mass media in the U.S. has ignored workers. They 
ask where are the student leaders, but not about the 
workers and the citizens. Yet at this moment the work- 
ers are more dangerous to the government than the stu- 
dents. 

We should be sad, but also grateful to those who 
died. They made the world know that democracy, hu- 
man rights and freedom are so important. 

— Chinese woman journalist 


Phone calls from China 

Beijing, June 4 — In Moxidi (a place close to 
Tiananmen Square), tens of thousands of people were 
fighting against the soldiers of the 27th Army. The 
army started with soldiers bearing special badges on the 
arms, followed by soldiers with protective masks and 
anti-riot weapons. At first the army threw stones and 
fired tear gas. Around midnight, they started firing. 

With fierce gunfire, people were lying all over the 
street. At this point people could not resist any more, 
and they divided themselves into small groups while 
backing up or looking for places on the way. They were 
so brave that they still shouted “Down with Fascism!” 
The army was butchering the people. A deadly hail of 
bullets greeted each shout and flicker of light, A lot of 
people sought safety under the highway overcrossing, 
but the crazy troops fired randomly into the crowd, the 
bodies were piled up like a hill. 

The citizens were not frightened by the brutal crack- 
down. There were still some people coming out to fight. 
After the 27th Army, there came the 38th Army. These 
soldiers are good, they said they would not fire at peo- 
ple. Some of them even provided the masses with bul- 
lets, grenades and tear gas. Some people who used to be 
in the army drove tanks and army carriers to the side 
of the road and set a fire. During the night, there were 
as many as 30-40 army trucks set on fire. 

* * * 

Beijing, June 4 — Tiananmen Square has been 
washed by blood, the army is about to move into our 
(eoptinuied, pn. pa^e, .. ., h , ( 


AFTER 10 PM, OUR COMMAND told everybody 
that since April, when the movement was mainly that 
of a patriotic student movement, and into May when 
the movement turned, into a people’s movement, our 
principle has always been peaceful demonstration. The 
highest principle of our struggle is peace. A lot of fellow 
students, workers, citizens of Beijing came to our com- 
mand post and said this was not the way to conduct 
the struggle, you should take up arms and some of us 
were quite agitated. Our command said to them, we are 
here for peaceful demonstration, the highest principle of 
peace is to sacrifice ourselves. That’s how we were, we 
linked hands, shoulder to shoulder, we came out of our 
tents, we were singing the Internationale and we sat on 
the steps of the monument, peacefully. With our peace- 
ful eyes, we awaited the arrival of butchers, we knew 
we were conducting a war between love and hate, not a 
war between arms and violence. We all knew that this 
democratic peaceful movement has peace as our highest 
principle and we didn’t want it to end with fellow stu- 
dents using sticks and bottles to fight those armed with 
bayonets, tanks, the soldiers who had lost their senses, 
that would be the greatest tragedy of our movement. 

Between 2 and 3 am, we had to abandon the public 
address system at the bottom of the steps and moved 
up to the one on the monument itself. Those of us in 
command went around the monument to comfort our 
fellow students and to mobilize them. We were just sit- 
ting there. Some said, the first row was most deter- 
mined, fellow students in the back row said they are 
just as determined, if the first row got attacked we 
would not run away. I told them a very old story. 
“There was an ant hill with one billion ants. One day 
the hill was on fire, the ants realized that they must 
get through the fire if they were to be saved. So some 
of the ants held together and rolled towards the fire, 
those on the outer edge were burned to death but the 
rest of the ants lived. Fellow students, we are on the 
square, we are standing on the outer edge of our peo- 
ple.” Each of us understood that only through our sac- 
rifice could we save the republic. We sang the Interna- 
tionale. 

Our command was soliciting the opinion of students 
whether to stay or to leave. It was decided that we 
should leave. But while we were preparing to retreat, 
those butchers did not keep their words. The soldiers in 
helmets and with bayonets came charging up the monu- 
ment, before we could announce our decision to retreat. 
They destroyed our speaker system and defaced the 
monument. It’s people’s monument, how could they 
shoot at the monument. 

THE REST OF THE STUDENTS were retreating, we 
were crying, fighting. Some citizens told us not to cry, 
we said we'll be back, because this is the people’s 
square. But we learned later that some students still 
believe the government and soldiers would not hurt 
them, they thought the worst case would be to be forci- 
bly taken away. They were too tired and were sleeping 
in tents, the tanks made meat pies out of them. 

Some said 200 or so students had died. Some said 
over 4,000 died in the square. The actual figure I still 
don’t know, but those on the outer edge, those belong- 
ing to the autonomous workers’ union were all dead, 
they had at least 20 to 30 people. I heard when stu- 
dents were retreating, soldiers in tanks and Armored 
Personnel Carriers put abandoned tents, clothes and 
students’ bodies together, poured gasoline over them 
and set them on fire. Then they washed the grounds 
.... (continued on page 10) 
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CHINA S REVOLT AND THE IDEA OF FREEDOM 


Before the massacre in Beijing I was 
wary of the role of the army. It was 
clear to me that the army would attack, 
although the Chinese people were say- 
ing “The People’s Liberation Army will 
never fire on the people.” I had seen 
this during the Iranian Revolution. The 
army is an institution, a machine to 
preserve an existing machine, the State. 
It will always go against the people, un- 
less there’s an outright mutiny in its 
ranks. That doesn’t happen until the 
last hour of the revolution; then, finally, 
the troops start joining the masses. 

Iranian revolutionary 
California 

* * * 

Deng got an honorary doctorate de- 
gree 10 years ago at Temple University. 
We want it taken away. He is a killer. 
We also want to sign a letter to Bush 
to stop sending advanced weapons to 
China. Bush won’t be much help be- 
cause he wants to keep the relationship 
with China from a strategic or diplo- 
matic point of view. But he has to be 
pressured. 

Chinese solidarity activist 
Rutgers University 

* * * 

China is no “Communist” govern- 
ment— it is a fascist government. I want 
Americans to know that we fight 
against this government, but we do not 
fight against Marxism: I am a Marxist, 
a Humanist. When I was in Beijing I 
attended meetings where Marx’s ideas 
on . alienation and humanism were dis- 
cussed. The government is totally op- 
posed to Marx’s ideas. 

In exile from China 
Wisconsin 

* * * 

Does true freedom exist anywhere in 
the world? I look at what the students 
were doing in Tiananmen Square, and I 
think true freedom existed there, but it 
was only momentary. How do we make 
it permanent? What the students were 
doing reminded me of the Paris Com- 
mune. But it seems to me many stu- 
dents come from the elite. When the 
workers are involved, they are the ones 
who are most threatening to the gov- 
ernment. 

Chinese student 
New York City 

* * * 

I read Raya Dunayevskaya’s “The 
Challenge of Mao Tse Tung,” in Chi- 
nese, and found it quite accurate. I had 
heard of the designation of state-capi- 
talism, but not in relationship to China. 
One thing I am sure about is that Chi- 
na is not Marxist. The people of China 
want freedom, beginning with freedom 
of speech and the press. I don’t think 
our movement has a philosophy yet. 
There are many different viejvs about 
the kind of democracy that we want. 
But most of us agree that the U.S. sys- 
tem is not what we want. At this point, 
what we need is more debate and dis- 
cussion about different ideas of free- 
dom. 

Young Chinese woman 
Illinois 

Editor’s note: The Chinese translation of 
“The Challenge of Mao Tse-tung,” Chap- 
ter 17 of Marxism and Freedom, is 

available from News & Letters for $1. 

* * * 

I used to teach philosophy at a uni- 
versity in Shanghai. One of the courses 
I taught was “The Fundamentals of 
Marxism.” It was on Mao, Marx, Engels 
and Lenin. But I can tell you honestly, 
that we didn’t know what part of it was 
from Marx and what wasn’t. It was 
such a hodge podge. I don’t think I 
know what real Marxism is. 

It is disgusting to hear reporters say 
that what people in China want is a re- 
turn to western capitalism. My own 
personal experience with American capi- 
talism comes from working in a restau- 
rant. They treat me without any digni- 
ty. I know many other Chinese students 
abroad, who have jobs like mine, and 
they don’t like it either. I am for 
change toward a better society in Chi- 
na, not for more capitalism. 

Chinese woman 
Chicago 

* * * 

I was able to get a taste of the Beij- 
ing Spring when I took part in a march 
in London called by Chinese students in 
Britain, in support of China’s democra- 
cy movement. According to the BBC, 
about 5,000 people- took part; (Chinese . ■ 


students from Wales, Manchester, Liv- 
erpool, Newcastle, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge as well as London. There were 
also people from Hong Kong and Tai- 
wan as well as mainland China. I was 
interviewed by a reporter from the New 
China Press Agency, who asked for my 
view of the events. He handed me his 
notebook and I wrote down that I was 
“a Marxist-Humanist supporting the 
Chinese peoples’ struggle against state- 
capitalism and for soci alis t democracy.” 

Richard Bunting 
England 

* * * 

So many things are happening in the 
world today, of which we must be 
proud of announcing. Raya would have 
said “I told you so” to the Communists 
in China, Russia Poland, etc. The mili- 
tant demand for democracy is now 
openly echoing everywhere in the world 
and these demands are nothing other 
than the Humanism that Raya pointed 
out ever since these people took power. 
Stalinism always has the same answer 
to people everywhere — kill them! jail 
them! torture them! But that is no solu- 
tion. The only solution is to return to 
the abandoned Humanism. 

Revolutionary 
West Africa 


JUSTICE 

THUNDERS 

CONDEMNATION' 



Could we print the words of the In- 
ternationale which we could hear the 
Chinese students singing even after the 
massacre at Tiananmen Square? (I 
wonder how many people know that the 
title of Frantz Fanon’s famous 
Wretched of the Earth comes directly 
from its second line?) I know that when 
I watched and heard the events on my 
TV here I made a promise to those 
beautiful youth to do all I can to bring 
to birth that new world they were sing- 
ing and dying for. 

Marxist-Humanist 
Los Angeles 


Arise, ye prisoners of starvation! 

Arise, ye wretched of the earth, 

For justice thunders condemnation, 

A better world’s in birth. 

No more tradition’s chains shall bind us, 
Arise, ye slaves, no more in thrall! 

The earth shall rise on new foundations. 
We have been naught; we shall be all. 
’Tis the final conflict, 

Let each stand in his place; 

The Internationale 
Shall be the human race! 


ATTITUDES TOWARD 
OBJECTIVITY 

The writing by Raya Dunayevskaya 
in the June issue of N&L on “The 
Third Attitude Toward Objectivity” or 
Intuitionism in relation to Organization, 
was quite fascinating. Left organizations 
have often fallen into the trap of put- 
ting “faith” in organization ahead of 
working out the dialectics of organiza- 
tion. Just look at the Second Interna- 
tional, which thought you could “re- 
place” capitalism with socialism so long 
as you just had a big enough organiza- 
tion. That kind of attitude is a road- 
block to revolution. 

Construction worker 
California 

* * * 

I have a lot of questions about the 
column by Raya in the last issue. Can 
one interpret it to imply that Lenin 
slipped into the “Third Attitude to Ob- 
jectivity”? Lenin had more to say about 
“The Doctrine of the Notion” in He- 
gel’s Logic than any other post-Marx 
Marxist, and you surely can’t compare 
Lenin with Mao, who was an intuition- 
ist. 

Marxist-Humanist 
New York 

* * * 

Isn’t Hegel saying that if you are not 
dialectical, you will fall back in one of 
the three basic attitudes to objectivity 
he was criticizing? The Left has always 
bounced back and forth between the 
second attitude, empiricism, and the 
third • attitude) voluntarism or faith. 


Readers’ Views 



How does this critique relate to us? 
Does it mean that when we separate 
the Concept of organization from the 
practice of organization we fall into the 
third attitude? 

John Marcotte 
New York 

* * * 

The critique of intuitionism and im- 
patience makes me think of the youth 
movement today. Many youth are turn- 
ing to anarchism or even to Maoism 
with the “we have to get things done 
now” kind of attitude. A well developed 
dialectical critique of impatience can 
speak to them. 

Feminist activist 
De Kalb, Illinois 

* * * 

Marxist-Humanism is the absolute 
opposite to what post-Marx Marxists 
have done for years and years. When 
you look at the events in China, you 
can see the logical conclusion of where 
post-Marx Marxism leads — to the mass 
slaughter of human beings. Dunayev- 
skaya’s concept of “Post-Marx Marxism 
as pejorative” is a challenge to any Chi- 
nese revolutionary, it is a challenge for 
the whole world. 

Iranian-in-exile 
Chicago j 

* * * 

I think N&L has the “philosophic diar 
logue” page because revolution is limit- 
ed when you have only doing with n© 
thinking. j j 

Retired worker 
Californio 


MARXIST- 

HUMANISM’S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DIMENSION 


I am writing to you on behalf of fel- 
low comrades with whom we have been 
organizing political education classes as 
we try to curb internecine violence thait 
has seemed to destroy our political ini- 
tiative. We have organized political edu- 
cation classes because we have felt this 
problem might be caused by the lack of 
a very coherent, flexible political philos- 
ophy and theory. But our objectives are 
mainly curtailed by the shortages of lit- 
erature that contain revolutionary theo- 
ry merged with practice. As such we 
thought it might be a dynamic idea to 
write to you and ask you to sponsor oUr 
street committee with some of your lit- 
erature, such as Philosophy and Revo- 
lution and Women’s Liberation and 
the Dialectics of Revolution by Raya 
Dunayevsakya. Your newspaper has 
been read by all parts of the oppressed 
in my area. It is used in our weekly po- 
litical education classes, which has actu- 
ally brought much understanding be- 
tween the oppressed masses in our 
country. 

Revolutionary 
South Africa 

* * * 

Thank you very much for the book, 
The Philosophic Moment of Marxist- 
Humanism by Raya. You have been 
working very hard to spread the ideas 
of that philosophy. That is important in 
our world which appears to be dominat- 
ed by concern with just what is before 
it, not what has happened in the past, 
thereby giving credit to the present 
only. 

Disregarding the efforts of pioneers 
and their contributions has caused con- 
fusion within the ranks of intellectuals 
bedevilled by the urge to survive by 
any means — capitalist, socialist, oppor- 
tunist, megalomaniac. Your group has 
been fortunate to survive the onslaught 
of such renegades. Keep up your admi- 
rable work. I congratulate you all. 

Dixon Collely 
The Gambia 

* * * 

I have been reading the News & Let- 
ters Spanish-language pamphlet, Dps 
ensayos por Raya Dunayevskaya. I 
have two questions from my reading: 
(1) What does Dunayevskaya mean 
-when 'die’s -talking about the work 



and says that what is needed is not just 
a change in property form but a change 
in production relations? (2) On Hegel’s 
concept of freedom that relates Individ- 
ualism and Universalism — how could 
that be applied to real life? Is that 
what the Chinese students had in mind, 
during their occupation of Tienanmen 
Square in May? 

South American student 
living in Los Angeles 
* * * 

I am reading your publication with a 
lot of interest as well as studying Wom- 
en’s Liberation and the Dialectics of 
Revolution, as it seems hard to obtain 
it here. 

Zbigniew Kowalewski 
Paris, France 

* * * 

I am interested in studying Raya’s 
work, principally in comparing her 
thought on liberation philosophy with 
the thought of some other important 
philosophers from Latin America. 

New reader 
Mexico City, Mexicp 


THE REAGAN 
COURT 
IN ACTION 


The Supreme Court’s ruling that we 
have the right to bum the American 
flag isn’t the victory it’s being cranked 
up to be. It enabled the Court to con- 
vey the false impression that it stands 
for “individual liberties” on a matter 
that is really not that significant — how 
many people go out and burn the flag 
anyway? On all the important issues 
from affirmative action to abortion, the 
Court is sure to show its true, reaction- 
ary colors — but now it will do so by giv- 
ing some the false impression that it 
stands for a few individual rights. 

Civil rights veteran 
Chicago 

* * * 

The idea that we have an “independ- 
ent” judiciary in this country is the big- 
gest hoax of all. 1 believe the Supreme 
Court deliberately waited until after 
Bush’s election before coming down 
with all these anti-affirmative action 
rulings. They didn’t want to give him 
any trouble during the campaign. 

Still furious 
Michigan 

* * * 

People sense that the Supreme Court 
may do the “unthinkable.” The point of 
our activity is not only the immediate 
of what the Court may or may not do. 
Like the Eastern strikers, there is a 
principle that goes beyond what the 
players on the stage right now may de- 
cide. How can masses get back on the 
historic stage? Where will the shock of 
recognition, that human rights cannot 
be something the Supreme Court can 
grant or take away, lead to now? 

Participants 
Bay Area 


OUR READERS RESPOND 

For me, the best part of your paper 
are the letters and news items about 
workers’ problems that seldom make it 
into establishment publications. With 
regard to philosophy, there are many 
new issues that, with all due respect, 
Hegel and even Marx didn’t take care 
of adequately, because they did not yet 
exist as they do today — for example, 
multi-national corporations. 

Philosophy teacher 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
* * * 

I am writing to get some back issues 
of your newspaper and especially for 
material on African women’s liberation. 
I am a Black man in prison who is con- 
cerned with the struggle for freedom, 
justice and equality of the woman of 
Africa and Asia. 

Prisoner 

! - « > < . ' Attica, New York 






THE CRISIS OF TODAY’S “RESTRUCTURED” CAPITALISM 


There is a division of thought and 
work. If my labor in the plant is defined 
as meaningless and* the intellectual’s 
work as meaningful, you can see why 
workers hesitate to limit their demands 
for the fruits of their labor. We haven’t 
yet defined work for ourselves. We have 
to redefine work. 

Steel worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

The analyses in the bourgeois press 
on the situation in the “Communist” 
world are ridiculous. They do correctly 
see the economic crises in those state- 
capitalist countries, whether China or 
Poland, Hungary or Russia. But they 
act as if there’s no economic crisis in 
private capitalism — in Mexico, Argenti- 
na, Venezuela — and right here in the 
U.S. where Bush just vetoed a paltry 
rise in the minimum age. 

Young worker 
California 

They’ve been working us 70 hours a 
week, sometimes up to 14 hours a day — 

( I’ve had 6 days off in the past seven 
weeks, and had to work 17 days straight 
f at one point. And this is in a plant with 
a' union contract! It gets so that you’re 
tired all the time. But they don’t care, 
they want to work us until we drop. 
They figure there are plenty of other 
workers they can hire if we do. 

| Meatpacking worker 

Chicago 

* * * 

The 1980s represents for the Italian 
movement a period of capital restruc- 
turing and state repression inside and 
outside of the factory. In this period the 
Italian bourgeoisie can celebrate what 
lias been called the economic “Italian 
renaissance,” i.e., the renaissance of 
profits and Italian “competitive” style” 
through workers’ misery and intensifica- 
tion of labor. This “renaissance” could 
have been obtained only through a de- 
struction of the class composition which 
led to the struggles of the 1960s and 
1970s. In the 1980s a new class compos- 
ition has been under formation — 
through new technologies, new organiza- 
tion of labor, renewed need of labor dis- 
cipline, etc. — but at the same time the 


working class has searched in praxis for 
new forms of organization through 
spontaneous and autonomous move- 
ments against trade-union bureaucracies 
and parties’ domination. 

Massimo 

* * * Italy 

Norway is one of the countries most 
hard-hit by the European economic cri- 
sis. Unemployment and inflation are ris- 
ing daily. This serious economic crisis is 
interpreted by politicians as being the 
result of the inflow of “intruders” from 
overseas. Racist sentiment is daily on 
the increase. Bombing of shops and oth- 
er places owned by Third World- people 
and physical attacks are on the in- 
crease, all happening in the name of na- 
tionalism. 

African student 
Norway 

* * * 

A new development at work is that 
we have new smocks to wear. The story 
behind them is that static electricity 
damages electronic components. The 
government (since we are a defense 
contractor) has issued a set of regula- 
tions that we must follow. For quite 
some time now we’ve had to wear 
“leashes.” They are called ground 
straps that fasten around your wrist 
and are connected by a cord to a 
grounded work surface. What a tangled 
up mess — now I know how my dog 
feels. Now we must wear these long- 
sleeved lab type jackets that also con- 
nect to our leashes. The material is a 
special conductive material that does 
not breathe. The general foreman came 
back from lunch last week to find 12 
blouses on his desk. 

Electronic worker 
Oregon 

* * * 

Reading the May N&L — the articles 
on child and youth labor, and on 
drugs — made me think of the people 1 
grew up with in the Midwest. Most of 
the people I went to grade school with 
are now either unemployed or only 
marginally employed, or dealing drugs. 
That’s the reality of life under capital- 
ism today. 

Young worker 
California 


The requirement to do government or 
military work in order to get financial 
aid is what will confront young people 
who have no other options for work or 
education, if the National Service Act 
Sheila Fuller discusses in the April is- 
sue comes to pass. It is entrapment and 
will work like the draft during Vietnam 
when the majority of draftees were 
Black, Latino, poor and unemployed. 

This bill is something youth have to 
watch out for. 

Concerned youth 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

The Long Island case of Nancy Klein, 
the woman in a coma whose husband 
won the right to have an abortion per- 
formed, made me so angry. The “right- 
to-lifers” who tried to win custody of 
the woman so they could stop the abor- 
tion showed they have nothing to do 
with life. They didn’t care if she lived 
or died. 

Student 
New York City 

* * * 

I am still thinking about the question, 
“What is revolution in America?” I 
used to work on Skid Row, but found 
that many of the men there still be- 
lieved that if only they could “get it to- 
gether,” everything would be all right. I 
know that charity is not and has never 
been the answer, no matter how many 
coffers are filled. Education means 
nothing in this country where the edu- 
cational system is designed to improve 
production and relieve the deficit. A 
child is viewed as our “most precious 
commodity,” rather than simply a hu- 
man being. Men talk freely about “ex- 
ing out” someone, killing whether by 
machine gun or by lying; they disregard 
their own emotions that make them 
smoke or drink or beat their fists 
against the wall. How does revolution 
address these questions? 

Woman writer 
Los Angeles 

• 

DEFEND BATTERED WOMEN 

The Battered Women’s Directory is 
a comprehensive resource and reference 
directory of shelters, services and edu- 


cational resources for battered women 
in the U.S. We have just completed a 
new Supplement listing over 2,000 safe- 
homes and services. The Supplement 
can be ordered for $8 or the Directory 
and Supplement together for $12. (We 
are asking for $1 more to defray post- 
age.) All orders and inquiries can be di- 
rected to Terry Mehlman, 5173 Turner 
Rd., Richmond, IN 47374. Could you 
announce this in your next issue? 

Directory Editor 
Indiana 


SHUTTING DOWN THOUGHT AT 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 



It was shocking to learn that the ad- 
ministrators of Washington University 
in St. Louis have decided to shut down 
their Sociology Department, known for 
many years as a center of Marxist and 
critical thought. Apparently the Univer- 
sity has decided to go instead complete- 
ly for hi-tech and business! 

During the 1960s and 1970s several 
prominent radical theorists including 
Alvin Gouldner taught there. The jour- 
nal Telos, in those days still on the 
Left, was published for some years from 
the Sociology Department. Most impor- 
tant to Marxist-Humanists, however, 
was the fact that the Sociology Depart-" 
ment invited Raya Dunayevskaya there 
in the 1960s for a week as a Visiting 
Scholar, where she held very well-at- 
tended lectures and had media appear- 
ances on her book-in-progress, Philoso* 
phy and Revolution. 

It was exactly this type of ferment 
that led university bureaucrats to begin 
whittling down the department, once a 
large and nationally known one, to the 
point where today they are actually 
abolishing it. 

Marxist-Humanist sociologist 
Chicago 
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Black/Red View 


Court guts civil rights Mass insecurity in Haiti 


by John Alan 


It should come as no surprise that the Reagan major- 
ity on the U.S. Supreme Court would eventually begin 
to unravel the civil rights bill, enacted by Congress un- 
der the pressure of the Black mass Civil Rights Move- 
ment. Everyone concerned with politics knew that 
Reagan’s long-term strategy was to pack the federal ju- 
diciary with his reactionary ideologues to ensure the 
continuation of his retrogressive policies once he was 
out of the White House. 

Last month, in their sweeping reversals of the “legal 
meaning” of civil rights statutes, the Reagan Court did 
not venture to strike them down. Rather, it let them re- 
main in a form that severely limits their enforcement, 
to the extent that the statutes are ineffective in pre- 
venting or correcting racial and sexual discrimination in 
the workplace! 

RACISM OF 'REVERSE RACISM’ 

For example, Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
was once thought to be the statutory requirement that 
would wipe out discrimination in employment, and was 
liberally interpreted by the Burger Court to mean the 
prohibition of both purposeful discrimination and re- 
quirements and practices that resulted in discrimination. 
The employer had the burden to prove the necessity of 
such requirements and practices. Like a bunch of “pet- 
tyfogging lawyers,” the Reagan majority on the Court 
reversed the Burger Court by placing the burden on the 
plaintiff, making it far more difficult to prove that the 
employer had erected false barriers to keep Blacks and 
women from working at certain types of jobs. 

Or take affirmative action, the legal method by 
which years of discriminatory practices would be reme- 
died. The Reagan Court has found a legal loophole that 
virtually destroys the very concept of affirmative action. 

It decided that any agreement between one group of 
employees and employers is not binding on employees 
and employers that were not parties to the original 
agreement. This essentially places in limbo all previous 
court-ordered affirmative action plans. 

Any further probing into the decisions of the Reagan 
Court would show that every attempt to overcome rac- 
ism legally has been subject to an absolute limit 
wherein racism can flourish. It is clear that the Reagan 
majority on the Court has adopted the spurious philoso- 
phy of “reverse racism” to justify existing white racism. 
Thus they have drained out of the already inadequate 
civil rights statutes the real intent and reason that the 
Black Civil Rights Revolution originally gave to them. 
FIGHT FOR DEMOCRACY— CHINA, U.S. 

There is some truth in Richard Cohen’s contention, in 
the Washington Post, that the Court’s shift to the 
right means “The second Reconstruction period has 
ended.” But, he failed to see that at the same time, this 
constitutional retrogressionism places American civiliza- 
tion on trial and raises the profound question of wheth- 
er there is a political solution to racism within the con- 

Debate on South Africa 

Los Angeles, Cal. — A meeting called by the 
Friends of the African National Congress (ANC) started 
* off as a planning meeting for future activities, but was 
transformed into a battle of ideas — from “what does 
the ANC stand for besides the Freedom Charter?” to 
“what is the meaning of Black Consciousness today?” to 
the bankrupt concept of the Democratic Party. 

The desire I felt was to put all differences on the 
table to reach some unity, not that abstract unity 
where these differences are covered over. To express 
those differences is a part of any freedom struggle. 

There is a need to articulate what freedom means 
here in the U.S. and in South Africa, to reach our goal. 
This meeting was an attempt to find an alternative to 
the bourgeois-controlled Free South Africa Movement 
in L.A., which in the beginning had a revolutionary ele- 
ment in it and a certain mass support in the Black 
community. They killed that support with their unde- 
mocratic actions and their truncating of political discus- 
sion on the current moment of the revolution. 

What we attempted to do at this meeting was bridge 
the gap in the minds of the politicos, between the U.S. 
Black struggle and that within South Africa. The point 
was to generate more support within the Black commu- 
nity for the anti-apartheid movement. 

A point of identity can be seen in the senseless mur- 
-?■ der of Blacks within this country by racist cops and 
their ilk. They recently gunned down an unarmed Black 
man in Hawthorne, Marcus Donel, 30, who didn’t fit 
the description of a Latino robbery suspect the cops 
were looking for. 

The struggle here in the U.S. against racism is felt 
by the South African students as well, who see rac- 
ism as a sophisticated attack upon the Blacks physi- 
cally and mentally. One of the sponsors of the meet- 
ing felt the need for South African speakers to reach 
out to the Black community and speak to the great 
struggle of Blacks in this country as well as in S.A. 

By the end of this discussion, one South African stu- 
* dent stated that there was a need to have a forum to 
discuss Black Consciousness, to look at the root of what 
and where it developed. He said, “When I was in South 
Africa, I could pick up a stone and throw it at the ene- 
my, but in this country there is an attack upon the 
Black mind. That is the hardest to confront and defend 
against.” This is a point of identity for all Black people, 
from South Africa to the U.S. 

•I f (•;*-- , . — Gene, ford.. , 


fines of American capitalist society. 

Robert Moses touched upon this at a reunion of 
members of the Mississippi Freedom Summer civil 
rights campaign recently in Berkeley, when he said in 
part: “Politics is a dead end for Blacks and progressives. 
Jesse (Jackson) has taken it as far as it will go.” 

This same question was raised within the context of 
the student opposition to Deng Xiaoping. The million 
Chinese students and their supporters who filled Tian- 
anmen Square to challenge the oppressive state-capital- 
ist regime of Deng were well aware of the universal di- 
mension of their action. Not only did they sing the “In- 
ternationale” — a revolutionary song that had its origins 
in the Paris Commune of 1871 and not in state-capital- 
ist Russia as many seem to think — but also “We Shall 
Overcome.” Thus, they identified their own battle 
against Deng’s state-capitalist society with the ongoing 
battle of Black Americans against racism and “private” 
capitalism in the United States. 

The recognition of the identity of the two struggles 
by the Chinese students can’t be minimized or ignored. 
The idea of freedom that they are dying for is not the 
kind of abstract equality that is practiced in the United 
States. The American Black dimension is the concrete 
measure of the kind of race/class democracy which ex- 
ists in the United States. The Reagan Court has, in the 
context of world liberation movements and here at 
home, placed American civilization on trial, as it moves 
to unravel civil rights that took several decades of mass 
action to get written into law. 


Port-au-Prince, Haiti — After eight months in 
power, the government of Prosper Avril has shown itself 
to be ineffective in dealing with the important problems 
of the country. The climate of insecurity continues. 
There are daily cases of assassinations recorded in Hai- 
ti. According to all indications, these assassinations are 
carried out by death squads in olive green, linked to the 
armed forces. 

Increasingly, the prices of basic necessities are rising. 
Life is becoming more expensive. This week there was a 
rise in gasoline prices, which led to general discontent. 
Public transport drivers went out on strike. Thus, on 
June 7 and 8, two days of strikes took place throughout 
the country. All activities were paralyzed: schools did 
not function, stores closed their iron gates, and factories 
shut down. 

The drivers demanded the transfer of the head of 
transport. Major Isidor Pongnon. Isidor Pongnon, for- 
mer commandant of Fort Dimanche, a barracks which 
symbolized the Duvalier dynasty, is known for his crim- 
inality, his barbarity, not to speak of his terrorizing of 
the drivers. 

For its part, the government turns up its nose at the 
drivers’ demands. It does not respond, something which 
increases the mass discontent. In sum, the situation is 
desperate in Haiti. We hope for an end to the crisis. 
But it seems that the Avril government cannot over- 
come the crisis because of its incompetence and its 
scorn for the people. 

— Renan He’douville 
Correspondent 


American civilization on trial 

BLACK MASSES AS VANGUARD 



" 

Black Union cavalrymen bring in Confederate prisoners during Civil War. 

— Discover revolutionary Black history in the making — 

) 

Expanded edition includes: tJ j 


A 1980s View of the Two-Way Road Be- 
tween the U.S. and Africa — by Raya Du- 
nayevskaya 

The Black Dimension in America from be- 
fore the Civil War through the Civil 
Rights Movement. 

The triangular movement of the Idea of 
freedom from Africa to the Caribbean to 
the U.S. 


“The 20-year history of American Civilization 
on Trial and world development has seen not only 
capitalism’s drive to war threaten the very exist- 
ence of civilization as we have known it, but also 
its absolute opposite; revolutionary masses in mot- 
ion. The Reagan retrogression — and the ceaseless 
struggles against the attempts to push back all the 
gains of the past two decades — gives urgency to 
this new fourth, expanded edition (and fifth print- 
ing) of American Civilization on Trial” — from the 
1983 Introduction. 


To order send $2, plus 50e for pbstage to: 

News & Letters 59 E. Van Buren, Rm. 707 Chicago, IL 60605 


Direct from South Africa 

Freedom Journal 


Johannesburg, South Africa — “Banning” of 
overtime was adopted by nearly all the South African 
labour movement before the New Labour Bill was in- 
tentionally introduced by the South African government 
to crush the peaceful opposition. The overtime ban has 
been regarded as a threat to the South African econo- 
my by the employers and their government. 

Big industries were almost forced to bow down to 
workers’ demands by means of the overtime ban. 
Under the previous Labour Relations Act, employees 
had a right not to perform overtime duties, if such 
refusal was not contrary to their employment con- 
tracts. For instance, workers in the transport indus- 
try were only subjected to 46 hours, which is regard- 
ed as normal weekly working hours, calculated at 9‘A 
hours on each day, with lunch and tea breaks. 

Just before the introduction of the New Bill, the em- 
ployers held a meeting with their lawyers and their un- 
ions. In this meeting the employers were advised to is- 
sue notices to their employees stating that “You are re- 
quired to perform overtime duties for the company 
whenever requested to do so. Refusal will entitle the 
company to impose severe disciplinary action against 
you.” 

It is then clear that the South African government 
implemented the Bill ■with the help of the employers. 

It was quite smart of the capitalists to include over- 
time rejection as definition of a strike in the New 
Labour Bill. 

Today, the companies rely mostly on the provisions 

o£ the New Labour Bill, which declares a “ban on over- 
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Workers battle overtime 


time as an unlawful strike,” ignoring the provisions in 
the recognition agreement concluded between the par- 
ties. The Supreme Court itself said the provision in the 
amended Labour Bill binds all the parties irrespective 
of the agreements between them. 

With South Africa’s unjust and humiliating labour 
laws, the employers wield more power to dismiss any of 
our union members who refuse to work overtime. We 
have again decided on other methods to directly affect 
the companies’ profits. The majority resolved to begin 
with a go slow action. 

Banning of overtime will not only help defuse the 
huge unemployment situation in South Africa, but will 
also reduce retrenchment of employees. The outcry for 
a 40-hour week on full pay will also ensure that few em- 
ployees are affected by retrenchment. 

Hundreds of workers have been arrested under 
emergency regulations over the past tws years and 
scores of others have been convicted on charges of 
intimidation. In the absence of any kind of protection 
for employees in expressing their grievances without 
fear of dismissal by the employers and the govern- 
ment, South African workers held a summit on 
March 4-5 of this year, which included almost all 
workers in different organisations. For the first time. 
South African workers had the opportunity to meet 
and; discuss their common objectives as workers. 

An unexpected unity among workers of South Africa 
has developed into a force against the Labour Relations 
Amendment Act, a unity in which workers of South Af- 
rica j stand together irrespective of organisational differ- 
•JW-lv Vf . < , ■• , WT, VI 1 r pr-Trade uiYonist 
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Visage of genocide in U.S. Black health crisis 


. . i ? i i (continued from page 1) 

Church and a Black clerical leadership. 

THIRD WORLD INFANT MORTALITY 

The Black infant mortality rate is on the rise in every 
major urban area in the country. In Chicago, Harlem, 
Detroit, Philadelphia and Washington, D.C. as many as 
25 to 30 babies die for every 1,000 bom, while twice 
that many die in New York’s welfare hotels. From the 
inner cities, to rural areas of the South where Black in- 
fant mortality is phenomenally high, to American Indi- 
an reservations, where the infant mortality rate is more 
than 15 per 1,000 births, America has produced a Third 
World health crisis. Added to Black infant mortality 
and low birth weights is the seldom reported Black ma- 
ternal mortality rate, which discloses that Black women 
are three times more likely to die in childbirth than 
white women due to causes that are for the most part 
preventable. 

The story takes place on Chicago’s Black West Side, 
where young unmarried women live in small one-room stud- 
io apartments with three and four children. It’s where you 
never see “Right to Life” (sic) activists because life after 
birth, especially Black life, has few rights that their re- 
actionary ideology is bound to respect. It is the story of 
Black babies dying at rates comparable to the poorest 
Third World countries. 

“At 4 a.m. on March 4, a 16-year-old girl arrived at the 
emergency room at the University of Illinois Hospital in la- 
bor. She had not seen a doctor during her pregnancy, and a 
sonogram of the fetus showed serious problems; an enlarged 
heart and minimal lung tissue. 

“A baby girl, weighing barely 3 pounds, was born that af- 
ternoon and died three days later. The autopsy showed that 
congenital syphilis had seriously damaged most of the 
baby’s organs — damage that would have been prevented if 
her mother had been treated with antibiotics early in her 
pregnancy. 

“The baby’s death was one of 22 that has pushed the per- 
inatal mortality rate [the number of infant deaths within 7 
days of birth] at the University of Illinois Hospitals to 20.6 
deaths per thousand for the first four months of 1989, up 
from 15.4 in the first four months of 1988 and almost double 
the low rate of 11.6 in all of 1986.” (Chicago Tribune, 
June 15, 1989) 

Despite the propaganda of government subsidized 
community health care agencies who claim that the in- 
fant mortality rate is being brought down, the Black in- 
fant mortality rate in Illinois is twice the national aver- 
age and three times the rate of white babies. Where 
hospitals haven’t abandoned poor Black and Latino 
communities, community hospitals have closed due to 
severe financial problems. The effect, in any case, has 
sharply curtailed indigent care in the inner city. Still, 
Black infant mortality is only one of myriad problems 
besetting the health of Black life in white America. 
BLACK DEATH AND THE WORKPLACE 

According to the 1985 Department of Health and Hu- 
man Services Task Force on Black and Minority 
Health: “Numerous occupational epidemiological studies 
document the higher rate of assignment of Blacks to 
hazardous worksites compared with rates for whites. 
This fact, coupled with the excessive cancer experiences 
of Blacks, suggests occupation may likely account for 
greater percentage of cancers in minorities than previ- 
ously appreciated.” 

Blacks have the highest cancer rates of any ethnic 
group in the U.S. — 11% in excess of whites. Lung cancer 
mortality is 45% higher among Black men than white 
men. Both incidences and mortality rates for cervical 
and uterine cancer are 2.5 times higher for Black worn-, 
en than white women. Moreover, Black women have 
39% greater chance of sustaining job-related disease and 
serious work-related injuries than white women, along 
with 25% greater chance of dying from such causes. 

Predominantly, Black women work in the packaging de- 
partment. When there are work-related injuries all the com- 
pany does is send you to the company doctor. They call you 
back to do light work rather than let you stay home. 

Although there aren’t many injuries, we get aches and 
pains in our bones from working in 30-35 degree tempera- 
tures in refrigerated departments. Because we are in there 
from 10 to 14 hours, all of us begin to get arthritis. Some of 
the older women who have been there for a while have se- 
vere arthritis. But even having been there a short time, I 
feel arthritis in my bones. It’s mostly due to the temperature 
changes, plus the big fans they keep blowing on the floors 
to keep them dry and the cooling fans in the ceilings. 
(Meatpacking worker, Chicago) 

The human experiences behind the statistics of work- 
related diseases only reinforce Marx’s analysis of 19th 
century capitalist production “that consumption and 
pulmonary diseases of the workers are conditions neces- 
sary to the existence of capital.” (Capital, Vol. I, Vin- 
tage Press ed., p. 612). When it comes to the wastage of 
human life by capitalist production, not much has 
changed from Marx’s 19th century Europe to our own 
20th century America. Life expectancy for the working 
poor is cut short by the dual degradation of labor and 
living conditions. “Under these conditions,” Marx wrote, 
“the absolute increase. ..of the proletariat must take a 
form which swells their numbers, despite the rapid was- 
tage of their individual elements.” (Capital, p. 795) Just 
as Marx noted that these circumstances were met by 
early marriages and large families among the working 
class, so today this “social requirement,” i.e., the re- 
placement of one generation of workers by another, is 
met by the early pregnancies of young working class 
.women, .white as well as Black and Latino, 
f I ffti fife 0 s 'South, this phenomenon and oth6r 'Black 1 


health care problems reveal to what extent the gap has 
widened between Black and white health to produce a 
two-tier system, separate and unequal. According to Jo- 
seph Delaney, editor of North Mississippi Rural Legal 
Services (NMRLS) Notes, based in Oxford, Mississippi: 
“Regular checkups are only dreamed of by some Missis- 
sippians.,.of Tunica, Mississippi’s ‘Sugar Ditch’ neigh- 
borhood. What could be prevented with a checkup all 
too often becomes a major emergency, especially when 
income is below poverty level.” (NMRLS Notes, Janu- 
ary-February, 1988). 

Nationally, the mortality rates for heart disease and 
other catastrophic illnesses among Blacks continue their 
decade-long increase. The lack of union health benefits, 
or personal health insurance, along with the restricted 
availability of Medicare has kept the Black mortality 
rate high in the South. 

ALIENATION VS. BLACK 
SELF-DETERMINATION 

The fact that more than 35 million Americans lack 
any form of public or private health insurance — one- 
third of them children — places the United States along- 
side South Africa as the only industrialized countries 
that have failed to provide poor families with health 
care protection. 

As we have seen, then, the crisis in American capital- 


ist society reaches its most inhuman extreme with the 
crisis in Black health. It is America’s apartheid, be- 
cause its ultimate logic is genocide. It is the incipient 
genocide of the Black “underclass” in whom the Black 
leadership also sees embodied the desparate failure of 
its political agenda. For the fundamental contradiction 
of Black America is that its political gains have come 
hand-in-hand with its social dissolution. And yet, those 
who continue to revolt, resist or otherwise survive, are 
of the lowest and deepest strata , of society. They are 
the ones who live its contradictions. 

The conditions which isolate and degrade Black life 
are not mere health questions but social ones. The crisis 
in Black health has only brought out the determinate 
character of the social crisis, meaning that the real “dis- 
ease” that passes over into the life of the Black commu- 
nity is not drug abuse or AIDS, but social alienation, it 
attacks no specific organ, nor cripples any particular 
disposition; rather it infects the social organism and life- 
process of the Black community, as a whole. With such 
a crisis a dual life begins to emerge in the Black com- 
munity. The question then becomes: will the crisis take 
possession of the Black historical determination to be 
free? Or, will a new revolutionary life emerge out of this 
Black 400-year, historical determination to become what 
Marx called the “gravediggers” of this capitalist night- 
mare? 


What direction for post-Khomeini Iran? 


Khomeini’s death on June 3 was followed by a “mini 
bloodless coup” in which the most reactionary faction, 
led by Ahmad Khomeini, Khomeini’s son, was the loser, 
and the faction led by Rafsanjani, Speaker of the 
House, and Khamenei, the President, the winner. With- 



A Farsi translation of chapter 12 of Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy and 
Revolution — “The Last Writings of Marx 
Point a Trail to the 1980s” — has been issued 
by the Iranian Marxist-Humanist group Anju- 
man Azadi. It is available from N&L for $2 
plus 75. t postage. 


in hours after his death, the notorious militia known as 
the Komiteh, which guards the government buildings 
and the radio station, (and which was under the control 
of Interior Minister Mohtashami, ally of Ahmad Kho- 
meini ) was replaced by regular army units. 

On June 4, the Assembly of Experts called a hasty 
meeting with only 53 of the 80 members present. In this 
meeting it was decided that, contrary to the Constitu- 
tion and Khomeini’s wish, the religious leadership would 
not be invested in a committee of clerics that included 
Ahmad Khomeini. Instead, President Khamenei, who 
hardly has the designated religious credentials, was se- 
lected as the interim religious leader. 

FACTIONS FEAR POPULAR REVOLT 

Ahmad Khomeini and his band are sure to be heard 
in the months which follow. What led to this swift com- 
promise within the government, however, was the fear 
in both factions that the Ayatollah’s death would bring 
forth a popular uprising. Immediately after the death, 
government buildings were sandbagged, the army con- 
trolled the cities, and international phones were cut off. 
Still the city of Isfahan became the focus of a major 
conflict between opposition forces and the government, 
and a three day martial law was declared. 

Even the mass outpouring on the day of the funer- 
al, which caught so much world attention, was not 
spontaneous. On Sunday only 20-25,000 government 
supporters showed up for the funeral. The govern- 
ment then declared a five day paid holiday and 
scheduled the funeral for Tuesday. Free transporta- 
tion was provided so all supporters of Khomeini 
could travel to Tehran, and the Pasdaran were sent 
* "to gdther people from the vicinfl# of* tftd capital-. Ra- V| 


dio and television were in full force, encouraging the 
public to participate. Many residents of Tehran, how- 
ever, chose to leave town. 

The government’s fear of public outburst was quite 
justified. The decade-long retrogressive rule of Kho- 
meini failed in political, economic, social and military 
aspects. The top 20% of the nation controls 75% of its 
wealth, the bottom 40% owns only 3%. The middle class 
has been ruined with high prices, vast shortages jind 
unemployment. In a country of 53 million, official un- 
employment is over 4 million, inflation is nearly 70%. 
The once self-sufficient agriculture has reached the 
state where Iran now qualifies for special discounts al- 
lotted to famine-ridden countries. Education and health 
services have diminished. Ten months after the war 
ended, no reconstruction has begun. 

GENUINE REVOLUTION IS NEEDED 

Nor was Khomeini very successful in exporting his 
brand of Islamic Revolution abroad; his call for “neither 
East, nor West” began to unravel before his death. The 
meeting with Shevardnadze in the winter of 1989, in the 
midst of the Salman Rushdie affair, has been followed 
by Rafsanjani’s hasty trip to Russia, even before his 
election as president. There, he entered into a series of 
extensive commercial agreements, close in spirit to the 
type of agreements Tsarist Russia used to sign with 
Iran in the nineteenth century. They include resump- 
tion of gas lines; extensive navigation on the Caspian 
Sea; the use of Russian satellites for finding new miner- 
al resources in Iran; construction of dams, electric 
plants and railways; direct transit for commercial vehi- 
cles; extensive border trading from Azerbaijan to central 
Asia, and much more. This agreement was preceded jby 
one for 600 million dollars with China. 

Khomeini’s death will not end the brutal government 
of the Islamic Republic — for that a genuine revolution 
from within the country is needed. His death, however, 
has lifted an incubus off the head of many Iranian ac- 
tivists and has opened the road for a re-evaluation of 
the 1978-79 revolution, as well as perhaps a greater ap- 
preciation for the philosophic rudder which enabled 
Marxist-Humanists to predict in March 1979 that Kho- 
meini was trying to “steal the fruit of the revolution — 
freedom — and leave the masses who made it at the bot- 
tom as in any and all class societies.”* — Neda Azad 


* Raya Dunayevskaya, “Iran: Unfoldment of, and Contradiction in, Rev- 
olution,” March 25, 1979, Irani: Revolution & Counter-Revolution, 
News & Letters, 1981. 

Ottawa arms show protest 

Kingston, Ont. — Eleven of some 30 Kingston 
demonstrators were among 130 people arrested in Otta- 
wa late in May trying to block the entrance to ARMEX 
’89, the International Arms Trade Show. Ottawa police, 
surprised by the number and determination of the pro- 
testers, took as long as 12 hours to process those arrest- 
ed. 

Canada’s arms industry produces $3 billion in military 
ware each year, $2 billion of which is exported. Peace 
groups like Operation Dismantle have been making 
more and more Canadians aware of the revolting situa- 
tion, which is condoned and encouraged by the “Muloo- 
ney” federal and many provincial governments. More 
than 12,000 potential customers from countries like fas- 
cist Chile, South Korea, Guatemala, Indonesia, and the 
U.S.A. come to view the latest technology in death 
weapons and machines “made in Canada.” 

Ironically the arrested demonstrators were charged 
with “obstructing the lawful use of property.” Those 
who witnessed the recent upheaval and deaths in China 
have a graphic view of how armies use these destructive 
tools and of what shows like ARMEX are really about. 
Perhaps those who feel ARMEX is “good for business” 
have been given an understanding of why caring people 
are willing to be arrested to make such shows “unlawful 
•Vfsd'ttf property.” — S.D. Scarlett 
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China: Solidarity and protests in the 
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Los Angeles, Cal. — On June 4, some 1,500 an- 
gry people, mainly Chinese, massed outside the 
Chinese Consulate. The universal cry was: "Death 
to the murderers!” "Down with the government!” 
"Overthrow the system!” One sign, in Chinese, 
read, "The people in the front lines died; we are 
coming behind.” 


San Francisco, Cal. — The June 4 massacre in 
Beijing brought out a spontaneous outpouring of 20,000 
the following day to protest in front of the Chinese 
Consulate in San Francisco. Although the crowd was 
largely Chinese many non-Chinese came to show soli- 
darity including Mexicans, Polish Solidarity members 
and supporters, and Americans of all varieties. Everyone 
wanted not only to express their revulsion at the brutal- 
ity of the Chinese government but to “do something” to 
continue the struggle, to not let the students die in 
vain. Many signs expressed disgust with Bush’s hesitan- 
cy to do, or even say, anything about the crisis. The 
crowd was yelling “the whole world is watching.” The 
demonstration lasted many hours with new people con- 
stantly joining it. 

The Chinese students wanted to pass out material in 
English to those driving by who slowed down to honk 
or stopped and got out of their cars to join the demon- 
stration. The Chinese students asked for handfuls of our 
leaflet, announcing a meeting that week on “China in 
Revolt and the Idea of Freedom,” to pass out. People 
were lining up to buy the June issue of News & Letters 
until we sold all copies. Our meeting on the Berkeley 
campus brought 50 people not only to hear the latest 


Voices of Chinese in the United States 


The enthusiasm of the students seen throughout the 
world, and then the turn to violent scenes — the crimes 
of the government — can’t erase the fact we are adopting 
. new concepts, quite different from them. We developed 
a lot of sympathy, even from the soldiers and the po- 
lice. Economic reform actually worsened some people’s 
situation, and even when they improved they brought 
new grievances and more widespread, bigger troubles. 

One thing that has been brought out very clearly is 
that after 10 years of reform, the illiteracy rate among 
peasants has increased; after some gradual improve- 
ment, even under Mao, it is now as high as it was in 
1949. One of their biggest mistakes, for which they will 
be most sorry, is the government’s neglect of education 
and disrespect for learning at all levels. 

In the 1986-87 period there was more discussion 
among students about going to the workers, but it’s so 
tightly controlled that it’s very difficult. With the peas- 
ants, those who have the most direct relationship to the 
government who have the biggest grievances. 

I would Say from the Hegelian-Marxist standpoint we 
have moved from quantitative to the brink of qualita- 
tive change — each new event will bring new concepts, 
new ways of thinking to the whole population. When 
the level of consciousness of the whole reaches that of 
Beijing, then we will have revolution. But you have to 
look at this in relationship to 1949, to see both the con- 
tradiction and the development. In ’49 China used 
Marxism from the West against the West, to assert na- 
tional identity, while at the same time this was a revolt 
against China’s own past. 

— Beijing University transfer student, New York 

• 

I was so proud when the students protested for de- 
mocracy. As a famous Chinese writer put it, we have a 
right to dream in China, but we haven’t had a right to 
speak about our dreams. Then when I saw the harsh re- 
pression I wanted to cry. 

* This is terrible for Chinese people because “con- 
science” is so important to us. Even soldiers expressed 
it. When an armored personel carrier refused to drive 
through a crowd of students a 'tank pushed it from be- 
hind, forcing it to run over people. The outraged crowd 
pulled soldiers out of the carrier to beat them. Even 
though he was going to be beaten, a soldier pleaded 
with the crowd not to take his gun and shoot him be- 
cause then the troops behind would have a reason to 
open fire on the crowd. 

The students have had to be very sensitive to carry 
on the struggle this far. I would say they made two er- 
rors: calling for Deng’s removal at the time they were 
trying to establish a televised dialogue and erecting the 
Goddess of Democracy which could be seen as the 
American Statue of Liberty. Deng’s pride was wounded 
and he hardened his position and the statue gave him 
an excuse to say that the demonstrations were really in- 
spired by foreign American ideas. I am also concerned 
that there is a division between the rural areas and the 
cities because of poor communication. The students’ call 
for free speech and dialogue is correct as a first step to 
freedom. The students have shown that they are willing 
to die for freedom to speak. 

T — Computer scientist from mainland China 

Phone caiis from China I 
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university. The armed troop carriers are moving toward 
Tiananmen Square from Moxidi along Changan street. 
They open fire on the demonstrators while they are 
rolling. The bullets from their automatic guns sweep the 
people on the street. Till 2:45 a.m. (Beijing time) the 
death toll in Fuxing hospital has reached 26, most of 
them students. The army and riot police intentionally 
shot at the ambulances. Many clearly marked medical 
personnel have been injured. Now the Square is quiet. 
A call from the southeast (of the square) says that most 
of the wounded people have been arrested. 

We hope that the people in the world would know 
what has happened in China; we want them to know 
that the most tragic moment in the Chinese history is 
happening here. We also want them to know that we 
are not going to surrender. 

* • • • Muni — - - 1 > • 1 < s 1 • ■ 


I was thinking that Bush would do something more, 
to send the Chinese government a message and put 
more pressure. But after I watched his news conference, 
I saw he was just doing it formally. He just wants to 
keep the good relationship with China, and keep his 
friendship with Deng Xiaoping. Bush said he didn’t 
know who is in charge in China. I thought: Why doesn’t 
he know this? This is the Chinese government that has 
done this, ordered the army to shoot the people. 

I feel very angry. I feel very sad for my country. In 
China there are two cases of butchery. One was during 
World War II, when the Japanese troops went to Nank- 
ing and murdered the people. Now this is the second 
time in Chinese history. 

In China before 1976, everyone was supposed to 
listen only to Mao Zedong and follow him. But after 
1976, China was more open to the world. The stu- 
dents were saying that everyone should have the 
right to free speech. They have human rights. But 
Deng Xiaoping, Li Peng, and Yang Shangkun want 
China to be like before 1976: the people should listen 
only to them and follow them. 

I read a chapter on Mao and China in Raya Dunay- 
evskaya’s Marxism and Freedom. She said a lot of 
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things I agree with. I don’t think Mao Zedong was a 
Marxist. What he wanted to do was to be an Emperor. 

He wanted to rule the whole world. Mao had studied 
Chinese history; he knew how to rule the whole people. 

He just held the flag for Marxism, but what he did was ' 
totally different. I think this book should be in China 
now. In China the young teachers and the young stu- 
dents want to know and they want to study. 

The young people will be the future of China. They 
know a lot of new ideas. In another 10 or 15 years there 
will be a big change. Maybe it will be sooner, in 3-5 
years. Do you remember April 5, 1976? The government 
crushed a demonstration in Tiananmen Square. But just 
half a year later that government fell. 

— Chinese student, Los Angeles 
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United States 

news but tq discuss the Idea of Freedom. 

There are meetings, vigils and fundraising events for 
victims of tbe Chinese government every day. Tran- 
scripts of phone conversations and speeches made on 
Tiananmen Square are passed around. The Chinese stu- 
dents want; to make it a world movement, calling on all 
to take it up, to continue a discussion on “the theory 
and practice of democracy” as one student put it. 

— Marxist-Humanist 

Chicago, III. — On June 4, hours after troops mas- 
sacred thousands of students, workers and their sup- 
porters in Beijing, well over 5,000 people surrounded tbe 
entire city block around the Chinese Consulate in Chi- 
cago, mourning the martyrs of Beijing and demanding, . 
“Down with fascism,” “Down with Deng Xiaoping, Yang 
Shangkun and Li Peng.” 

The determination of the marchers that June 4 be 
a beginning and not an end was summed up in the 
sign carried by one student, the English part reading 
"Thousands killed, millions carry on.” He himself 
wore a shirt on which he wrote "Cry Freedom” to 
connect the struggle in China to freedom struggles 
worldwide. 

The marchers, mostly students from China at colleges 
from Kansas to Minnesota to Ohio, but with a sprin- 
kling of non-Chinese, carried such moving expressions as 
“Our blood will not be shed in vain” and “Bullets can- 
not stop ideas” and labeling Deng as China’s Hitler, as 
they moved on to rally. There, one professor openly re- 
nounced his membership in the Chinese Communist 
Party, and was joined by dozens of students. • 

Many in the crowd were discussing how to continue’ 
the struggle when, as one student said, we have thei 
people and they have the army. But nearly all were in-; 
sistent that the counter-revolutionaries were in Deng’s 
regime: they cheered an American student who equated 
Deng and Chiang Kai-shek, but shouted down one; 
speaker who called for recognizing the government cm 
Taiwan instead. One student suggested the Marxism of; 
Marx was needed to combat the regime that had massa- 
cred the people. — Participant 


| Chai Ling I 
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and not a trace of evidence was left. The symbol of our 
democratic movement — the goddess of liberty — was run 
over by a tank and broke up into small pieces. We 
linked hands, went round Chairman Mao’s Memorial 
Hall toward the west and saw about 30,000 armed sol- 
diers, many students cried “Dogs, fascists.” 

The soldiers were heading towards Tiananmen. We 
passed Liubuko, members of our command were in the 
first row: On the afternoon of June 3, Liubuko was the 
site of one of the first bloody battles, debris, trash cans, 
burned out were everywhere. We went from Liubuko to 
Changan Blvd. We saw burned out vehicles and broken 
cobble stones, obviously a fierce and bloody battle was 
fought there but there was not one body around. We 
learned later that the fascists were mowing people 
down with machine guns, the soldiers coming from the 
back would pick up the bodies and put them on buses 
or trolleys. 

We were marching back to the Square. The citizens 
of Beijihg tried to turn us away. “Kids, do you know 
they have machine guns set up? Don’t sacrifice your- 
selves!” We then left through Xidan to retreat to our 
campus. On the way, we saw a mother crying out loud, 
her kid was dead. I could see from the body that it was 
killed by soldiers and lying on the street. I continually 
received reports that people got shot. These citizens 
didn’t commit any crime, they didn’t even shout slo-. 
gans. 

THE MACHINE GUNS all round had banners on 
them, “Support the correct decision of the Party Cen- 
tral Committee.” Students were greatly angered by 
these banners and tore them down. The radio was say- 
ing the army was in Beijing to take care of the rioters, 
to maintain the order of the capital. I think I’m most 
qualified to say that students were not rioters. Every 
Chinese with conscience, put your hand on your heart, 
think about it, the kids were holding hands, sitting by 
the monument and waited for the arrival of butchers. 
Are these rioters? If they are rioters, would they be sit- 
ting there quietly? 

How far has fascism gone? Shamelessly, against then- 
own conscience and telling the biggest lies. If the sol- 
diers who mowed down innocent people are animals 
then what are those lying in front of cameras? 

Those of us who walked back from Tiananmen, those 
who were still alive came back to Beijing University. 
There were many students from other campuses and 
other cities, we had prepared beds for them. 

We were in deep sorrow. We were alive. But there 
were many more who stayed at the Square, stayed on 
Changan Blvd. They’ll never come back, never. Some of 
them were young, very young, they’ll never be back. 

Compatriots! The ruthless and insane “puppet” gov- 
ernment is still moving the army around. A massacre is 
going on in Beijing, perhaps a massacre is also going on 
in other parts of the country. But compatriots, the 
darkeij it gets, the sooner will dawn arrive. When the 
fascists are pursuing a senseless crackdown, then a real 
people’s democratic republic will be born. 

A critical life and death situation has arrived for our 
country. Compatriots, every citizen who has a con- 
science, every Chinese, awake! The final victory belongs 
to citijzens. 

Dotyn with Fascism. Down with Military Rule. Peo- 
ple will triumph. Long live the republic. 
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Youth in the 1917 

Young Guard! The Communist Youth League, Pe- 
trograd 1917-1920, Isabel A. Tirado,Greenwood Press, 
1988. 

While the number of books dealing with the Russian 
Revolution is huge and ever-increasing, Isabel A. Tira- 
► do’s Young Guard! is an important contribution to the 
understanding of the revolution. It takes up a previous- 
ly under-discussed facet — the role of youth, especially 
young workers. 

Tirado begins her book by telling how, in the revolu- 
tion, the revolutionary youth movement began: 

“In the spring of 1917, shortly before the May Day 
celebrations, a group of teenage workers at the factory 
Russian Renault, dropped their tools and marched to 
the factory committee. They had just heard that the 
factory’s adult workers had received a 25% wage adjust- 
ment. Young workers were given only a 15% increment. 
. Incensed by this inequity, the young metal workers or- 
ganized a youth league at their factory. United, they 
presented their demands before the factory committee 
and pressured that body to support their cause before 
management. 

“Rumors of their success soon spread among the 
young metal workers in Vyborg district. Within weeks, 
they launched an organizational campaign that put the 
demands of young workers on the Revolution’s agenda. 
These efforts resulted in the creation of the first spon- 
taneous, mass organization of young Socialist workers in 
t Russia...” (p. 1) 

SPONTANEOUS REVOLT & ORGANIZATION 

■ From this spontaneous revolt was formed the organi- 
zation “Labor and Light” (Trud i svet). Over the next 
year-and-a-half the movement became more and more 
radical. First building up to the October Revolution, 
youth rallied to Lenin’s slogan “Turn the imperialist 
warfinto a civil war” and created the Socialist League 
of Young Workers (SSRM). Then, in 1918, as young 
workers struggled bravely to defend the revolution and 
assist in the creation of a new society, came the Com- 
munist Youth League (Komsomol). 

As World War I raged before 1917 the needs of the 
Russian ruling class for more soldiers at the front 
drained much of the male working class from Petro- 
grad. The need for war production brought more 
women and youth into the city’s factories. This pro- 
ceeded to the point that by 1917 at least 22% of the 
workforce was under 20 (with 3-4% under 16). They 
held some of the worst jobs at the worst pay with 
«. working days as long as 14 hours. Political and eco- 
nomic strike waves hit Petrograd and among the 
most militant of the workers were the youth. The po- 
liticization of Petrograd’s young workers exploded. 
The demonstrations which began the February Revo- 
lution included tens of thousands of young workers. 

Youth poured themselves wholeheartedly into the 
revolutionizing of society; between February and Octo- 
ber they formed the most militant section of the work- 
ing class in Petrograd and were defending and working 
to deepen the revolution. The three primary foci of the 
youth movement were organizational stability, education 
and economics. 

Young socialist workers and students not only as- 
. sumed leading roles in the struggle for the revolution 
but formed the largest number of recruits in Petrograd 
for the Red Guards and the Red Army. Many of those 
youth who had been leaders before and during 1917 sac- 
rificed their lives to defend Soviet power; this was true 
of the working class as a whole. However, while this led 
to a high degree of membership fluctuation and inabili- 
ty to carry out organizational tasks, the youth began to 
- work out new forms of education and “labor advocacy.” 

NEW SCHOOLS FOR FACTORY WORKERS 

Schools were set up for teenage factory workers and 
thousands participated in classes ranging from politics 
to drama, from sports to self-education. Run by Komso- 
mol and Narkompros (the state bureau in charge of ed- 
ucation), they included among their teachers and advo- 
cates revolutionaries such as Victor Serge and Nadzha 
Krupskaya. 

“Labor advocacy" included both protective legislation 
for youth in the factories and working out new relations 
of production, including between young and older work- 
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Russian Revolution 

ers. The debate on the “Trade Union Question” also 
raged among the youth.* 

Isabel A. Tirado has produced a very important 
compilation of facts and personal reminiscences but 
her book lacks a great deal. Lacking most of all is 
any attempt to work out the meaning of the magnifi- 
cent work and debates of the youth either in terms 
of the period or today. Where she does seem to take 
a position it appears to be sympathetic to Bukharin’s 
"Left Communists” of 1918 or the so-called "Work- 
ers’ Opposition” or reduces the role of youth to 
"avant-guardism.” 

The creativity of the youth in Russia (or Hungary in 
1956, worldwide in the 1960s, or in China today) raises 
important questions for revolutionary youth today. 
What is the role of youth in revolution? How can we 
work out new human relations in production and socie- 
ty? How can we stop revolution from being transformed 
into opposite, a state-capitalist society, as occurred in 
Russia? 

Throughout her book Tirado tells us that one of the 
main tasks posed by the Russian youth movement was 
how to “master Marxism.” For revolutionary youth the 
question is not “mastering” Marxism as some set of 
conclusions. Rather the problem facing us is how do we 
work out becoming continuators of the Marxist method. 

* For a full discussion of the “ Trade Union Question ” see 
chapter XII of Raya Dunayevskaya’s Marxism and Free- 
dom 


Coming next issue — 

U.S. students respond 
to events in China. 



FREEDOM 


Youth in Revolt 


by Franklin Dmitryev 

Growing numbers of student protests against racist, 
sexist and other reactionary acts of 'harassment have 
compelled a number of colleges to adopt new (although 
weak) policies against such acts. 

• The Univ. of Wisconsin prohibited certain types of 
discrimination (exempting classroom remarks!) after two 
years of protests against racist incidents perpetrated 
mainly by fraternities, whose charters, however, have 
not been revoked. 

• Stanford University has proposed an anti- harass- 
ment policy following protests of racist and anti-gay in- 
cidents. The policy was watered down with legalisms af- 
ter howls about “free speech” — as if it were an issue of 
presenting ideas, rather than an all-out reactionary at- 
tack. 

• Daily rallies at the term’s end at the Univ. of Chi- 
cago have not as yet won a strengthening of the anti- 
harassment policy. The immediate issue was the diplo- 
ma being granted to a student who, in 1986-87, .had 
waged a vicious assault against gay students, including 
letters to their employers, landlords, friends and rela- 
tives claiming that they were spreading AIDS. 

* * * 

Young people and other citizens in Kwangju, South 
Korea, have held almost daily demonstrations calling 
for the ouster of President Roh and the expulsion of 
U.S. troops. They are especially outraged over the po- 
lice torture-murder of Lee Choi Gyu, a radical student 
activist, on May 3, virtually on the eve of the ninth an- 
niversary of the U.S. -supported government massacre of 
the Kwangju Uprising. 

* * * 

In Nigeria, students were quickly joined by large 
numbers of the poor and unemployed in ten days of 
protests against economic austerity measures imposed 
by the government in May at the behest of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. In Lagos, all colleges were closed 
by the government after at last five people were killed 
when police opened fire. In Benin City, demonstrators 
reportedly burned the House of Assembly and freed 600 

inmates from the local prison. 

* * * 

Young Palestinians continue to be on the front lines 
of the intifada. Mohammed Lubbad, 16 years old, was 
shot dead on June 11 by Israeli soldiers firing at a 
crowd mourning the death of an eight-year-old who had 
been shot by soldiers while breaking the curfew in Gaza. 
In the West Bank, right-wing settlers have taken to 
raiding Arab villages and have killed a 13-year-old girl 
and a 20-year-old man, and have attacked Jewish stu- 
dents bringing food and medical supplies to West Bank 
Arabs. r' ' 
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A young worker’s story 

Los Angeles, Cal. — As a recent Marxist-Human- 
ist, I see the concept of “alienated labor” come to light 
in the activities of the last two positions that I held in 
two very distinct industries. In the service industry, I 
worked for Supershuttle, an airport-transport company, 
as a phone reservationist. In the Education industry, I 
was an admissions representative for American Video 
Repair Institute (AVRI), a school concentrating on the 
fixture of video recorders and photocopy machines. 

The main floor of Supershuttle’s building resembles a 
“plantation,” as one co-worker remarked. There are ap- 
proximately 20 cubicles, each equipped with a CRT ter- 
minal and a telephone. One must “plug in” with a se- 
cret code to both the computer and the phone, which 
are linked directly to a mainframe that monitors every 
activity of the user, such as how long one is on a cadi; 
when one is not on the phone, as well as how many res- 
ervations one takes. * 

To further dehumanize the worker, the administration 
practices the evil act of listening in on the phone to 
“check if the employee is properly handling calls.” 

One woman worker who had spent more than a year 
at Supershuttle once told me: “In the morning, all I can 
think is Supershuttle!! Supershuttle!! Getting my kids 
ready for school I tell them to hurry up, I gotta get to 
Supershuttle! Once I told my kids to call in to tell them 
I had a nervous breakdown.” Many of us felt that the 
tension of working on the Supershuttle computers con- 
trolled our lives and our thoughts. 

This same woman never received any job-related ben- 
efits in over a year, as she was continually kept on a 
“90-day” “probationary” status! 

My next position at AVRI proved to be a bomb too. 
Using the bait-and-switch scam, the company would ad- 
vertise in local papers for jobs as a warehouse employee 
or receptionist. Once someone came in, he or she would 
be harassed to attend the school. 

The owners were using government grants and loan 
monies for their own private use. Not only would they 
not pay the students the SEOG (supplemental govern- 
ment) monies that they must pay back, plus interest,^ 
but they also did not pay their employees, either! 

During the short time I worked there, I could hardly 
face or talk with my friends. I asked myself: Is this 
what I have to do in order to eat? I soon left and was 
on the streets without a job once again. 

“Labor and capital are such absolute opposites that 
the class struggle is developing into a veritable civil 
war. All you have to do, to see in theory what is a 
truth in life, is to include the wage laborer himself in 
the study of the production of capitalistic wealth.” This 
quote from Raya Dunayevskaya shows the further need 
to dive into the dialectics of revolution in our oppres- 
sive time. 

— Kenneth Mosley 

Detroit— stop incinerator 

Detroit, Mich. — Twenty-five people from the Ever- 
green Alliance and Women Empowered Against Vio- 
lence to the Environment (W.E.A.V.E.) were arrested 
June 3 for tying themselves to the gates of Detroit’s 
controversial $438-million trash-to-energy incinerator. 
The “tie-in” culminated the third annual protest rally > 
and march from nearby Eastern Produce Market which 
is crowded with shoppers on spring Saturdays. 

This year, more than 500 marched. They also called 
attention to the fact that Combustion Engineering, 
while building and operating the plant, is making huge 
profits in apartheid South Africa. 

For the entire three years the plant has been under 
construction, the city has refused to add $ 17-million 
more of anti-pollution devices to reduce toxic emissions 
from the smokestack, despite protests and unsuccessful 
lawsuits by citizens and environmental groups in the 
U.S. and Canada. (Windsor, Ontario is just a few miles 
downwind of the plant). 

The city began burning trash at the plant in Decem- 
ber, 1988, in order for tests to be conducted of the envi- 
ronmental effects prior to full start-up of the incinera- 
tor. Early in .1989, a number of construction workers 
wildcatted over hazardous conditions they said gave re- 
spiratory ailments. Their struggle has been kept to the 
back pages of the local newspapers, but shortly after- 
wards, the Michigan Department of Natural Resources 
shut down the testing operations. 

Ash is produced at the rate of one pound for every 
four pounds of trash burned. It was tested by both 
Greenpeace and the state and found to have levels of 
lead and cadmium high enough to classify it as hazard- 
ous waste. However, despite active lobbying, Governor 
Blanchard has just signed a bill allowing the ash to be 
classified as “special” waste. Hazardous waste cannot be 
buried in any landfill, because it could leak into ground- 
water, but special waste can be buried if it isn’t mixed 
with other debris. 

One arrested protester told News & Letters: “This 
plant is very similar to the nuclear reactors people have 
been protesting. Under capitalism a project of this type 
will never be conducted in a safe manner, even where % 
the technology is adequate. This plant was delayed a 
month because boilers had to be retrofitted. It hasn’t 
gone on line yet, and when you call they won’t give you 
a target date but want your name and phone number. 

All this capitalization, even with the best scenario, will 
only provide 84 jobs on a 17-acre site, and the life of 
the plant is projected to be only 20 years!” 

—Susan Van Gelder 
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U.S. aids rightist terror in El Salvador 


Our Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

Alfredo Cristiani of the ultra-right death squad Arena 
Party was sworn in as president of El Salvador on June 
1. He won power in March elections by barely half 
those who voted, while over 46% of Salvadorans did not 
vote at all, the highest voting absentee rate since the ci- 
vil war began. 

Cristiani’s election represents seizure of government 
power by the most counter-revolutionary forces in El 
Salvador. Cristiani, a member of the millionaire coffee- 
growing oligarchy, was chosen by Arena as their candi- 
date because he is more palatable to the U.S. than the 
party’s founder, Roberto d’Aubuisson, who is tied to the 
death squads and the murder of thousands. Cristiani 
»Jias named men in close league with d’Aubuisson to top 
government positions including internal security. 

There has been an upsurge the past year in death 
squad killin gs, police detentions and tortures, as well 
as workers’ strikes and protests by human rights 
groups. The dying former president Duarte had been 
counted dead already by Arena and the military, and 
was opposed by Salvadorans who previously sup- 
ported him to end the civil War by addressing its 
root causes. 

U.S. Senator Richard Lugar, representing Bush-Reag- 
an policy in Central America, attended Cristiani’s 
swearing-in ceremonies. He was met with silence by 
Arena adherents who had considered Reagan’s policies 
“U.S.-imposed socialism.” The latest U.S. envoy was 
Vice President Quayle who intends to make Central 


Israeli pass system 

The Israeli government and army began in June to 
institute a system of identity cards for Palestinian work- 
ers in the Gaza Strip, as one more attempt to gain con- 
trol over the intifada. Over the next three months, all 
Gaza residents must be checked and cleared by Israeli 
security, and then pay $11 for the computer-coded pho- 
to cards, without which they cannot enter Israel. It is 
expected the army will later issue the ID cards to West 
Bank residents. 

Some 100,000 Palestinians from the West Bank and 
Gaza work in Israel in low-paying heavy construc- 
tion and service jobs. Since the intifada began, these 
industries have been crippled by general strikes as 
well as innumerable curfews imposed by the Israeli 
army. The ID cards are aimed at tightening control 
over workers who depend on jobs in Israel. 

Another ID badge system to identify Palestinian 
workers created a storm of controversy earlier in May 
in the West Bank Israeli settlement of Ariel. The 
badges were condemned as reminiscent of the yellow 
Star of David which Jews were forced to wear under 
the Nazis, and authorities quickly withdrew them. A 
number of Israeli newspapers have compared the army’s 
ID card, which Palestinians must now have to travel 
into Israel, to the pass system South Africa used to try 
to control the Black workers. 

v Food riots in Argentina 

Thousands of Argentinians, no longer able to afford 
the inflation-bloated prices for food, invaded supermar- 
kets throughout dozens of cities in late May. When po- 
lice could not stop them, the military was sent in with 
orders to shoot looters. Reportedly 15 people were killed 
over four days. Thousands were arrested, including 
many women and children. 

The eruption came on the heels of yet one more eco- 
nomic restructuring plan unveiled by outgoing president 
Raul Alfonsin, whose party lost to the Peronists in mid- 


America his right-wing policy turf. 

In mid-June Quayle visited Honduras, Guatemala, El 
Salvador and Costa Rica. His main goal was to discredit 



Quayle talks human rights in El Salvador. 


May elections. The prices of basics began a new upward 
spiral and with food prices rising hourly, hungry Argen- 
tinians took matters into their own hands. 

In May, the inflation rate was nearly 80% and was 
expected to top 100% in June. Thousands of workers 
have been laid off as factories have closed over the 
past months. Immediately after the food riots, the 
government hiked wages and set up soup kitchens. 
Inflation is now running at 12,000% for the year, 
drawing comparisons to Weimar Germany in 1923- 
24. 

The Peronist president-elect, Carlos Menem, is being 
forced to assume office in July, six months earlier than 
planned, to deal with the deep economic crisis and so- 
cial unrest. So far his clearest statements have con- 
cerned a blanket amnesty for military criminals of the 
“dirty war,” and no strikes from the Peronist labor con- 
federation. 

Revolt in Burma 

More than 2,000 youth rallied in Rangoon, Burma 
(renamed by the government Yangor, Myanmar) on 
June 23 in support of opposition leader Aung San Suu 
Kyi after the government had denounced her. In a pre- 
vious confrontation, June 21, one man was killed by se- 
curity forces after a memorial ceremony for demon- 
strators killed during protests a year ago. 

The anniversary of Aug. 8, 1988, a high point in that 
near-revolution against the Ne Win military regime, is 
approaching. To all indications, there will be continuing 
revolt against the martial law authorities. On June 19, 
primary schools were allowed to reopen for the first 
time since 1988, but high schools and universities re- 
main closed by government order. 

At rock concerts, one of the few legal forms in which 
youth can now gather, the martial law troops are open- 
ly taunted. Economic suffering, including a ninefold in- 
crease in the price of rice since 1987, underlies the total 
crisis of an aging and corrupt regime, hanging on solely 
by brute force. 


the elections scheduled for February in Nicaragua. To- 
wards that end, Quayle met with contra leaders in Hon- 
duras who chorused agreement that the elections to be 
held next year are a “sham.” During the trip, Quayle 
designated Nicaragua, Cuba and Panama a new “axis” 
in the resgion, dedicated to destabilizing democracy and 
subverting U.S. interests. 

In El Salvador, Quayle met with political represen- 
tatives of the Left long enough to demand that the 
guerrilla forces disarm before any talks can begin to 
end the civil war, which is the same line as the Are- 
na Party. 

Quayle also held a controversial meeting with d’Au- 
buisson and supposedly admonished him not to do any- 
thing in violation of human rights which would “embar- 
rass” newly-installed Pres. Cristiani. On the very same 
day, police seized Jose Mazariego, a union leader, as he 
left the U-S. embassy where he had gone for a visa. Ma- 
zariego was released four days later, after Quayle had 
left, and reported on his interrogation- and torture by 
the police, 

The U.S. continues to pump an average $1 million 
per day in aid into El Salvador. This aid supported the 
facade of “democracy” under the Duarte government 
while the civil war raged, and now the millions of dol- 
lars are going to the Arena-military alliance. But the 
defeat of Duarte’s “centrist” Christian Democrats by 
Arena was no defeat of the Reagan-Bush counter-revo- 
lutionary policy in El Salvador, or in Central America. 
The Arena party victory is giving U.S. imperialism 
breathing room to revive support for the contra-style 
military solution it has always sought. 


Hungary remembers 1956 

On June 16, over 100,000 Hungarians attended the 
first ever officially permitted memorial meeting for for- 
mer Prime Minister Imre Nagy and his colleagues, lead- 
ers of the 1956 Revolution who were executed in 1958. 
At noon, the whole country stopped in a moment of si- 
lence to honor the martyrs who, until 1989, had been 
buried in Unmarked graves outside Budapest. 

The crowd was addressed by participants from 1956 
as well as today’s youthful oppositionists. But many 
questioned why the Communist regime is suddenly per- 
mitting such a memorial now: it seems they are after a 
Polish-style “compromise” with the opposition. 

Today’s political maneuvers cannot, however, take 
away from the historic importance of Nagy and 1956, 
both in action and in thought. As Raya Dunayevska- 
ya wrote |im an article commemorating 1956: 

“Even tiheir (the workers’) support of Imre Nagy was 
dependent on his acceptance of the workers’ control 
over production, a multi-party system of government, 
and a new type of socialism. Central to it was an inde- 
pendent Hungary, but this demand for self-determina- 
tion had nothing in common with narrow bourgeois na- 
tionalism. As Imre Nagy himself recognized— -it was this 
fact that brought him to the leadership of a revolution 
he did not desire — ‘They want a People’s Democracy 
where the working people are masters of the country 
and of their own fate, where human beings are respect- 
ed, and where social and political life is conducted in 
the spirit of humanism.. .An atmosphere of suspicion and 
revenge is banishing the fundamental feature of socialist 
morality, humanism.’ 

“This Marxist humanism was in the air since 1955. 
Because the Communist intellectual caught this in the 
air, he was assured of leadership of a revolution against 
Communism.” (“Spontaneity of Action and Organization 
of Thought: In Memoriam of the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion,” Weekly Political Letter, Sept. 17, 1961) 

Ethiopia in crisis 

The Russian-backed Stalinist military regime of Col. 
Mengistu Haile Mariam in Ethiopia continues to unrav- 
el, despite over $4 billion in aid pumped in since the 
1970s by Russian rulers, beginning with Brezhnev. Over 
the years, Cuban troops have also been sent in to prop 
up Mengistu. 

In May, 1989, however, a major portion of the Army 
mutinied While Mengistu was visiting East Germany. 
The militairy rebels offered peace to the Marxist Eritre- 
an Peoples Liberation Front, who immediately accepted. 
The Eritreans have been fighting to restore their na- 
tional independence ever since 1961, when British colo- 
nialism pulled out, ceding Eritrea — without its con- 
sent — to Ethiopia. In 1988, the Eritreans and their allies 
in the Tigre Peoples Liberation Front scored major mil- 
itary victories against Mengistu. 

In May* 1989 the Ethiopian Free Soldiers Move- 
ment suddenly sprang up, leading a revolt which was 
also supported by Ethiopian students, who demon- 
strated at Addis Ababa University for the first time 
since the 1970s, when their movement was crushed 
by Army machine guns. Mengistu was able to con- 
tain the revolt this time, as his backers defeated and 
then executed some of the Free Soldiers. But the re- 
gime has been severely undermined, causing even 
Gorbachev to distance himself more and more from 
Mengistu. 

The mainly Muslim Eritreans fight on alone, however. 
Neither Arab nor Western governments will aid these 
genuine freedom fighters, who refuse to renounce their 
commitment to a radical Marxist future for a liberated 
Eritrea.- >■ -fi : ' • - 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an organization of 
Marxist-Humanists that stands for the abolition of 
capitalism, whether in its private property form as in 
the U.S., or its state property form, as in Russia or 
China. We stand for the development of new human 
relations, what Marx first called a new Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcat strikes against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — ac- 
tivities which signaled a new movement from practice 
that was itself a form of theory. News & Letters was 
created so that the voices of revolt from below could 
be heard unseparated from the articulation of a phil- 
osophy of liberation. We have organized ourselves into 
a committee form of organization rather than any eli- 
tist party “to lead.” 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-87), founder of the body 
of ideas of Marxist-Humanism, became Chairwoman 
of the National Editorial Board and National Chair- 
woman of the Committees from its founding to 1987. 
Charles Denby (1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Jour- 
nal, became editor of the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’^ works Marxism and Freedom...from 
1776 until Today; Philosophy and Revolution: from 
Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao and Rosa' 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Phil- 
osophy of Revolution spell out the philosophic 


pound of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as Amer- 
ican Civilization on Trial concretizes it on the Ameri- 
can scene and shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. These works challenge post-Marx 
Marxists to return to Marx’s Marxism. 

The new visions of the future that Dunayevskaya 
left us in her work from the 1940s to the 1980s are 
rooted in her rediscovery of Marx’s Marxism in its 
original form as a “new Humanism” and in her re-cre- 
ation of that philosophy for our age as “Marxist-Hu- 
manism.” The development of the Marxist-Humanism 
of Dunayevskaya is recorded in the documents on mi- 
crofilm and open to all under the title The Raya Du- 
nayevskaya Collection — Marxist-Humanism: A Half 
Century of its World Development, on deposit at the 
Wayne State University Archives of Labor and Urban 
Affairs in Detroit, Michigan. 

News and Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for our time. In 
opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploitative so- 
ciety, we participate in all class and freedom struggles, 
nationally and internationally. As our Constitution 
states: It is our aim.. .to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other minorities, women, 
youth and those intellectuals who have broken with 
the ruling bureaucracy of both capital and labor.” We 
do not separate mass activities from the activity of 
thinking. Send for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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U.S. miners 
demand 
freedom 

by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 

The daily press has carried a lot on the coal miners’ 
wildcat strike in Russia, but hardly anything about the 
coal miners on strike in this country. To find out what 
'was happening: right here — what the miners here were 
doing a* d saying — 1 took a trip in July to West Virginia 
whL Aj.tdy Phillips, who had been active in the Miners’ 
Geuccci Strike of 1949-50. 

VISIT TO WEST VIRGINIA ' 

The first thing that hit me was the beauty of .West 
Virginia, but the second thing that hit me was that un- 
der all that beauty you find what the miners are calling 

a “police state.” 

When we got to the strike area near Charleston we 
found federal marshals, state police, local police — and 
“skin-heads,” equipped with the latest technology and 
infra-red cameras to spy on the strikers. The miners call 
them “Stalinist-fascists.” 

As one of the miners put it, "We have federal mar- 
shals taking the scabs into the mine and watching 
our every move. We read in the newspapers where 
President Bush went to Poland and Hungary talking 
about how they need free unions there. What about 
some freedom for workers in this country? We read 
about the coal miners on strike in Russia for food 
and shelter and clothing and some freedom. That’s 
exactly what we’re on strike for right here. But none 
of the papers mentions that, and none of them say 
anything about the police state right here.” 

The miners are mad not only at the government and 
the mine owners but at their own union leadership. 
They know that Pittston is out to get rid of the union. 
“It won’t stop with us,” said one of the pickets. “All of 
labor should have gone on strike when President Reag- 
an destroyed PATCO. That’s when all the bosses got 
the word to destroy the labor movement in this coun- 
try. But our union leaders have done their part in that, 
(continued on page 3) 


Black World 


Third World 
at the 
Summit 

by Lou Turner 

Amid the pomp, pageantry and summitry in Paris, 
July 14-18, surrounding the “historical idolatry” of the 
French Revolution appeared the Third World, invited 
by French President Mitterrand, but tolerated by none 
of the Group of Seven industrialized nations. The 21- 
page communique issued by the capitalist West ex- 
pressed its sudden interest in the earth’s environment, 
which its mode of production has so perilously threat- 
ened. At the same time, the Seven signed on to Bush’s 
re-drawing of the old Cold War markers with his ideo- 
logical forays into Poland and Hungary. 

For a very brief moment it looked as if the concerns 
of the 24 heads-of-state Mitterrand invited to the bicen- 
tennial, and the resolution of the group of four na- 
tions — India, Venezuela, Senegal and Egypt — calling for 
a North-South summit, would be put on the agenda and 
discussed, despite U.S. and British opposition. However, 
all of 10 minutes was devoted to the Third World reso- 
lution before it was tabled by its sponsor, Mitterrand. 
Instead, the rich capitalist nations urged "developing 
countries to implement sound economic policies” to 
make their economies “safe for Western investment.” 
This euphemism for "pull yourself up by your own 
bootstraps” is not only a cruel hoax for a bootless Third 
World, but it flies in the face of the imperialist reality 
of this century’s capitalist plunder of the Third World. 
THIRD WORLD COUNTER-SUMMIT 
And yet, there was another Third World presenfce in 
Paris on the bicentennial of the French Revolution, 
which was not a part of the official state contingents, 
and which revealed the two worlds that co-exist in all 
countries, developed and underdeveloped. This reflected 
a truer representation of the French Revolution, a 
counter-summit of 1000 Third World grass-roots repre- 
sentatives assembled to put the Group of Seven richest 
nations on trial. 

The Chicago Tribune wjre service carried the follow- 
(eontinued oh page 10) 
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How to prepare for the 1990s? 



Tiananmen Square, June 5, 1989 Washington, D.C. April 9, 1986 

I. China’s Revolt vs. the ‘Restructured’ State-Capitalist World 


The brutal repression in China, the jailings and exec- 
utions of Chinese workers, students and peasants, conti- 
nuous ever since the June 4 massacre at Tiananmen 
Square, shows how fast counter-revolution moves to 
crush the freedom movement in this epoch of state-cap- 
italism. The Chinese protestors calling this “fascism” 
brings to mind Raya Dunayevskaya’s 1986 view that 
“Hitler’s visage” nakedly revealed in South Africa is not 
for South Africa alone, but is the visage that permeates 
this whole degenerate, dehumanized world we live in. 

The events in China remind us that we live in an age 
of absolutes — on the one side, the absolute terror and 
militarism of the rulers; on the other side, the drive for 
absolute freedom on the part of the world’s masses. 

It can be seen in the actions of a Chinese youth 
who carried a sign at a mass protest in Chicago, pro- 
claiming "Thousands killed, millions fight on,” while 
wearing a T-shirt on which he had lettered "Cry 
Freedom” to show solidarity between the Chinese 
and South African freedom struggles. 

What is truly distinctive about the effort of the Chi- 
nese rulers to crush the freedom movement is their sys- 
tematic effort to brazenly bury the very history and 
memory of the two months of creative struggles that 
preceded the massacre. The Big Lie of the Chinese gov- 
ernment telling the world that no massacre took place 
in Tiananmen Square while the blood stains and bullet 
holes were still visible seems totally fantastic. In truth, 
they are driven to engage in this fantasy in order to 
protect a much bigger lie — namely, that the Chinese 
rulers, not the masses rebelling against them, represent 
Marxism. Nothing could be further from the truth. 

The truth is, as one Chinese protester put it, “You 
Cannot Massacre an Idea!” The effort to crush the Idea 
of Freedom by identifying Marxism with its opposite, 
Communist totalitarianism, has its own dialectic. One 
Chinese student in exile insisted that the students were 
not demanding Western-style democracy, but what he 
called “a Paris Commune-type of democracy.” When we 
asked him if he had gotten this view from the Sheng 
Wu-lien manifesto “Whither China,” 1 he said he didn’t 
even know of it. He had first learned about the Paris 
Commune from the required reading in school of Marx’s 
Civil War in France. 

That vision of freedom was expressed by the students 
in their demands for free speech, free press, free assem- 
bly; by the workers in their creation of independent 
trade unions not alone in Beijing and Shanghai, but in 
Hefei and other cities across the country; by the peas- 
ants, who far from being “backward” engaged in pro- 
tests nationwide, stormed fertilizer storehouses, hung 
tax collectors and defied grain requisitions in the 
months preceding the rise of the pro-democracy move- 
ment. Far from China’s Tevolt stemming from the fail- 
ure of “political reforms” and the success of “economic 
reforms,” the sweep of the revolt reveals the utter fail- 
ure of both. 

What makes China’s revolt so significant is that it 
represents the most serious challenge we have yet 
seen to the retrogressive, "restructured” world we 
have lived through these past ten years. In China the 
restructuring has taken the form of Deng’s "four 
modernizations” based on Mao’s 1956 designation of 
state-capitalism as the reality of so-called "Socialist” 


1. The attraction of the Paris Commune to today’s Chinese youth is 
discussed by W. Pfaff in his column in the Los Angeles Tunes, May 
30, 1989. The Sheng Wu-lien manifesto of 1968- has recently been republ- 
ished by News and Letters in China in Revolt and the Idea of Free- 
dom (see ad. page 8). 


China. In Russia, it has taken the form of Gorba- 
chev’s "perestroika” and "glasnost.” In the U.S. we 
know it as the ten years of Reagan retrogression. 

At the same time revolts against the ten years of 
worldwide retrogression are so pervasive that the bour- 
geoisie’s business analysts say that the present period is 
characterized by “persistent instability.” The scope of 
these ongoing freedom struggles stretches from revolts 
in Latin America against crushing austerity measures to 
the unceasing intifada in Gaza and the West Bank, and 
from strikes and student protests in South Korea to up- 
heavals in Hungary that have already gone far beyond 
“official sanctions.” 

In every part of this state-capitalist world what is 
crucial is not the “reforms” but the depth of the crises 
as the superpowers maneuver, each striving for single 
world mastery. It is this which motivated the Sino-Sovi- 
et summit, held in Beijing in the midst of the Tianan- 
men Square protest. No doubt Gorbachev’s aim in visit- 
ing China was the same as that of both U.S. and Rus- 
sian rulers for three decades. Each superpower has 
ceaselessly tried to play the China card, while the Chi- 
nese rulers have their own agenda. 

Today’s Chinese Communist Party leadership seems 
to have very nearly abandoned Mao’s pretensions that 
China could serve as an independent pole of attraction 
for the Third World. That, however, does not lessen the 
danger of the world situation. What is new since the re- 
volt in China is that China’s relations with the super- 
powers have been thrown into instability by the uncer- 
tainty over the future. Everything is now up for grabs. 

This also underlies the recent trips of Shevardnadze 
to Tehran and Rafsanjani to Moscow, where Rafsanjani 
proclaimed that the final words of Khomeini were "Im- 
prove relations with the neighbor to the North.” This 
tilt of Iran to Russia actually preceded Khomeini’s 
death. In early January his personal representative, Eh- 
san Tabari, former Tudeh (Communist) Party leader, 
reportedly drafted a letter sent to Gorbachev by Kho- 
meini asking for a discussion of “major problems in 
world politics.” Rafsanjani and Gorbachev have now ev- 
idently begun collusion over the future of Afghanistan, 
lining up against the collusion of the U.S. and Pakistan, 
with all parties willing to fight to the last Afghani. 

Ten years ago the Iranian Revolution so transformed 
the preoccupation of the Middle East from oil to revolu- 
tion that Raya Dunayevskaya pointed to it as a possible 
“shift in global politics.” But counter-revolution from 
within quickly destroyed that revolution; Khomeini’s 
bloody usurpation of the revolution went hand-in-hand 
with his dream that Islamic fundamentalism could be- 
come an independent pole of attraction for the Middle 
East, if not for the whole Third World. After ten years 
of the Iran-Iraq War, with the economy in shambles, 
Rafsanjani seems ready to jettison Khomeini’s illusion. 
Far from lessening the tensions in the Middle East, this 

(continued on page 5) 
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Woman as Reason 


A Chinese feminist speaks 


‘The Communist Party has totally turned 


Editor’s note: Below we print a manifesto on freedom 
sent to us by a revolutionary Chinese feminist. It was 
written in response to the bloody suppression of the move- 
ment in China and examines the rule of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party as fascist and destroying the ideal of com - 
mutt ism. 

Dear Sisters and Friends, 

I am writing to call for your denouncement of the 
Chinese government for the murder of thousands of 
peaceful students, workers, and citizens since June 3, 
1989. I am also calling for your support of the pro-de- 
mocracy movement that is still going on among Chinese 
people within the country and all over the world. Hav- 
ing lived in the country for over 30 years, I know clear- 
ly about the violation of human rights, the lack of free- 
dom and democracy under the rule of the Communist 
Party of China (CPC), yet I was still shocked at the 
fact that the “People’s Government” would order the 
army to kill its people. Those people did nothing wrong 
but speak out their hope for their full complement of ci- 
vil rights, the rights stated by the Chinese constitution, 
the rights promised by the People’s Government, the 
right to be treated like human beings. 

women at Tiananmen 

Among the people who participated in the demon- 
strations on -Tiananmen Square and streets of other 
Chinese cities were a large number of women. As hap- 
pened in the past, women are fighting for a metre gener- 
al goal— the 'liberation of the Chinese people — rather 
than for women’s rights in particular. I saw women stu- 
dents join in the hunger strike that lasted for seven 
days, women throw themselves in front of military vehi- 
cles to stop the cruel suppression, women lying in blood 
dead as soldiers fired at unarmed civilians. Many of 
them were very young and had just started a new life 


in the university. They were killed by a government 
which has turned out to be fascist by nature. The ideal 
of communism has been completely destroyed by those 
"communists” who, out of their own interests, use tanks 
and bullets to suppress a progressive force. 

The Beijing massacre and the continuing persecution 
of pro-democracy protestors in China is merely a repeti- 
tion of many old horrors in the country. Violation of 



human rights as well as of civil rights in the People’s 
Republic of China is not something new. Since it came 
into power, the Communist Party of China has purged 
people with different opinions. Tens of thousands of in- 
tellectuals were persecuted in the “anti-Rightist” cam- 
paign in the late 1950s. Many innocent people were 
driven to their death during the “Cultural Revolution,” 
which was basically motivated by personal interests of 


its back to Marxism’ 

some Party leaders. Countless people were killed or 
jailed in a bloody crackdown on Tiananmen Square on 
the night of April 5, 1976, when these people gathered 
on the square to mourn the death of the former premier 
Zhou Enlai, and to criticize the Party and government. 

Even after China opened up to the world, suppression 
of dissidents has occurred frequently. Activists in the 
“Democracy Wall” movement in the early 1980s have 
been jailed till today. The 1986 student movement, 
which demanded reforms in the political system, was 
condemned by the government as “bourgeois liberaliza- 
tion.” Those intellectuals who supported the students 
were fired from their posts. Fortunately, the Beijing 
massacre can no longer be kept a secret from both Chi- 
nese people and the outside world. When thousands of 
unarmed, idealistic young people died under the fire of 
the People’s Liberation Army conducted by the Com- 
munist Party and the government, how can people be 
convinced that the country is a “people’s republic,” and 
the government is a government by the people, and for 
the people?! 

The truth ia that the Chinese government has be- 
come the enemy of the people, that the Communist 
Party of China has totally turned its back to Marx- 
ism, and that feudalism and fascism are the leading 
features of the Party and the government it forms. 
Indeed, China has never been a real socialist coun- 
try, although public-ownership was adopted. A so- 
cialist society is supposed to be a society in which 
everyone is equal, in which the people enjoy to the 
largest degree freedom and democracy, and in which 
the people, not the small group in power, are the 
"masters of the country.” However, under the rule of 
the CPC, China has maintained a class system since 
* 1949 

(continued on page 8) 


Nationwide demonstrations erupt after Supreme Court decision 


New York 

Nearly 10,000 people took to the streets on July 5 to 
protest the Reagan Court’s overturning of Roe vs. 
Wade. Following a rally near the federal court, we 
marched through the streets of Chinatown, the Lower 
East Side and Greenwich Village. As the march con- 
verged for another rally, hundreds of us sat down, 
blocking one of New York’s busiest intersections. 



NY rally protesting Supreme Court decision 


Many young people who have grown up in the era of 
legal abortion joined older women’s liberationists. Two 
Black high school students told News & Letters about 
organizing a protest at their Catholic high school to 
show that Bishop John O’Connor doesn’t speak for 
them. Women college students discussed how to organ- 
ise opposition when school reconvenes. 

However, the speakers limited reorganizing to pre- 
venting states from "completely” overturning Roe vs. 
Wade. Yet, Roe vs. Wade k gone, that’s what the Su- 
preme Court did when it allowed Missouri to ban any 
use of public funds for abortion. What needs discussion 
ia how we have allowed the relation between abortion 
rights and universal freedom to be severed. 

Many participants clearly wanted to begin a discus- 
sion, A group of students chanted demands to uproot 
patriarchy. One speaker asked us to continue the dem- 
onstration in Tompkins Square park, where police were 
trying to evict homeless people and their shelters. And 
a young woman carried a sign that read, “When a gov- 
ernment turns its back on its people, ia it civil war?” 

•—Laurie Cashdan 

Los Angelss 

0ft July 8, the right-wing fanatics of “Operation Res- 
cue” targeted the L. A. area and attempted to shut down 
the Doctor’s Family Planning Clinic in Tustin. They 
Were outnumbered by hundreds of pro-choice support- 
ers, angered by the reactionary anti-abortion Supreme 
Court ruling of July 3. 

On .the day of the ruling, some 500 abortion rights 
supporters had rallied outside the office of anti-abortion 
State Senator ' David Roberti, putting him and everyone 
else on notice that the battle for women’s bodies had 
just begun. A woman artist had made a replica of the 
Chinese students’ “Goddess of Democracy” statue, and 
draped her with a banner that said “Pro-Choice.” About 
90 jprotestefB camped out Overnight, and there was an- 
other spirited rally -of some 500 the next morning, July 
4, Independence Day. < > -^MiClrdHe Landfill 


No more illusions 

This is our Women's Liberation-News & Letters 
leaflet that was handed out at demonstrations in Chi- 
cago, New York and Los Angeles. 

Today we experience tremendous anger that this 
Reaganite/Bush Supreme Court— these sexist, rac- 
ist judges — could dare try to take away our right to 
control our own bodies;- our right to decide when, 
if, how we want to have children; our right to de- 
fine what it means to be a woman in this society — 
our right to be human. 

They dare to decide when life— life in our bod- 
ies — begins! They self-righteousiy disregard the will 
of this country’s population; they spit on the over 
half million of us who marched on Washington, 
D.C., for women’s lives — yes, women’s LIVES — and 
the tens of millions more whom that march repre- 
sented. They try to hide behind the abstraction 
they call “law” or “Constitution.” The reality will 
be more women’s lives lost, more women’s bodies 
maimed by self-induced and back alley butcher 
abortions. This decision is a possible death sen- 
tence for many poor, working class and Black wom- 
en who cannot afford safe, legal abortions. 

What .can we do now that the unthinkable has 
happened? 

First and foremost: NO MORE ILLUSIONS! To 
have no more illusions we must begin with a 
deep critique— not only of the Supreme Court 
decision or the Bush administration — but of our 
own Women’s Liberation Movement. 

How could it be that so many of us thought that 
we had “won” the right to abortion ■ 16 years ago? 
Even before this reactionary Supreme Court deci- 
sion, fully 41 states refused to pay for abortions for 
poor women. This didn’t start with this Supreme 
Court — it began happening immediately after Roe 
vs. Wade was decided in 1973. 

We didn't win Roe vs. Wade only because of all 
our work fighting for legal abortion. We were part 
of a massive movement for freedom: for an end to 
senseless war in Vietnam; for full freedom for Black 
masses; for workers who were raising new questions 
about conditions of labor and about the relevancy 
of their own unions. There was a Women’s Libera- 
tion Movement and part of it was explicitly about 
a revolution, a revolution that would be no simple 
exchange of leaders but would be so deep that 
every human relationship — including the 
man/woman relationship- -would be transformed, 
would be new. 

What happened to that vision? How could we 
have been satisfied merely with Roe vs. Wade? . 

What is needed to overcome a retrogression so 
deep that it threatens the lives of millions of wom- 
en, workers and minorities is no quantitative ques- 
tion of more and -greater demonstrations— although 
those are surely needed — but new developments in 
thought as well as activity. 

LET’S CONTINUE THE DISCUSSION: 
WHAT HAS BEEN HAPPENING IN YOUR 
AREA?.,. ' 


Chicago 

Well over 500 people created a demonstration that 
marched from Daley Plaza to the State of Illinois build- 
ing at the other end of Chicago’s downtown Loop. 

Never, in toy 20 years in the movement, have I en- 
countered a demonstration where so many people joined 
from seeing the march and wanting to be part of it. 
Women came from hearing the march mentioned on the 
radio, from getting a leaflet at a rapid transit stop, and 
one man said when I asked why he was here, “I walked 
out of the drugstore and there you were.” 

At both the beginning and end of the rally and march 
there was an open microphone where women were en- 
couraged to speak their minds. What poured forth from 
young and older women alike was a passion and deter- 
mination to control our own bodies, coupled with an 
outrage that we would have to be fighting for this all 
over again. And, as they have been since the massive 
April 9 March for Women’s Lives in Washington, D.C., 
the participation of young women was very large and 
militant. — Terry Moon 

San Francisco 

On the day the Supreme Court gutted Roe vs. Wade, 
2,000-4,000 women came out to protest in front of the 
San Francisco Federal Building. About 200 young wom- 
en, not satisfied with speeches struck out on their own, 
expressing their outrage by marching down main 
streets, overturning news racks and setting bonfires in 
trash bins ip the streets. They stopped traffic for sever- 
al hours. One woman was injured in the ribs by club- 
wielding police. The “business as usual” attitude of the 
established organizations fighting for abortion rights was 
challenged by these youth, who see the concept of jus- 
tice through laws as thoroughly inadequate in facing the 
ideological Right-wing. — Urszula Wislanka 


Asian women’s struggles 

San Francisco, Cal.— On July 18 the Coalition 
for Asian Women’s Rights sponsored a demonstration in 
front of th® Japanese consulate to show solidarity with 
the four Pilipinas suing the owner and some employees 
of a bar called “Lapin” in Nagoya, Japan, for multiple 
rape, violence, forced prostitution, forced confinement 
and non-payment of salaries. j 

Over 40,000 Filipina, Thai and Taiwanese women are 
"recruited” to be "hostesses” and "entertainers” in Jap- 
anese bars; Many are forced into prostitution once they 
arrive. The four women in the Lapin ease objected, and 
in separate Incidents they were beaten and raped by the 
bar employees and forced to “take” customers. The 
women are considered “illegal aliens” by the Japanese 
government, whose only response so far to the attempts 
to prosecute the Crimes has been to deport the women 
even before the court case finishes. 

This case makes many issues concrete: women not ac- 
cepting being victims, but fighting back, speaking out 
against such "private” shame as prostitution, the status 
of immigrant labor in Japan, and the conditions in Oth- 
er Asian countries, which make the possibility of earn- 
ing $3 pep day in a Japanese bar so appealing. 

Asian labourers' Solidarity, ALS (NGCi), 2-6-29 
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Miners vs. companies, union leaders 


Editor’s note: Felix Martin and Andy Phillips visited 
mines in Pennsylvania and West Virginia in July. Some of 
the stories of the miners they interviewed appear below. 

Beckley, W. Va. — The July 24 back-to-work or- 
der by UMWA (United Mine Workers of America) 
President Rich Trumka to the nation’s miners — out on 
strike in support of the Pittston Coal Co. miners who 
walked off their jobs on April 5 (see June and July 
N&L) — raised questions, fears and concerns among the 
rank-and-file miners about Trumka’s strike leadership. 
The order was issued in the midst of work stoppages by 
two-thirds of the nation’s 65,000 union miners. 

During the week of July 17-21, mass rallies of thou- 
sands of miners in all coal districts had heard thunder- 
ing speeches from union leaders calling for both nation- 
al labor unity and even a national general strike to res- 
cue the labor movement from its contract concessionary 
course of the past decade. 

The miners were literally begging for nothing less 
than a national labor crusade to turn the course of 
American history. Many old timers attending the rallies 
were reminded of the period of 55 years ago, when the 
UMWA, in the wake of the total international economic 
collapse of capitalism and in the middle of the greatest 
depression the world had ever witnessed in 1931, 
launched an organizing drive that changed the course of 
history, and first produced a fully organized UMWA, 
followed by the CIO which was moving to transform the 
economic landscape of America. 

At this juncture of events, however, Trumka ordered 
the miners back to work, with notable exceptions. Dis- 
trict 31 in northern West Virginia was given four addi- 
tional memorial days, with the exception of one mine — 
Blacksville No. 1, which has a tradition of wildcat 
strikes and militancy. Also, District 6 in Ohio was or- 
dered to take Thursday and Friday of that week as 
memorial days. These moves were clearly orchestrated 
to demonstrate Trumka’s control of the miners, who, as 
he and the District officials insisted, had done their job 
by bringing Pittston to the negotiating table. 

When Trumka suspended negotiations with Pittston 
on July 26 until Aug. 21, he called on “all people of 
good conscience” to go to Virginia to see a “system that 
has no room for workers,” and called upon Virginia’s 
Governor to withdraw the police support of Pittston 
and pledged guaranteed health and pension benefits for 
Pittston’s miners and their families. 

The vision and determination of the rank-and-file 
miners for an entirely new way of life based on human 
needs seems unmistakably clear and calls for a historic 
national labor crusade. It remains to be seen if Trumka 
will be able to fulfill the aspirations of the coal miners, 
which in turn could open a totally new and exciting 
course for all of American labor. — Andy Phillips 

Pittston Elkay 

Man, W. Va. — We were all together after the Sol- 
idarity March on June 11. We had everything going for 
us. The other miners were joining in, along with the 
Eastern airlines workers, teamsters, the AFL-CIO. We 
really had national attention. 

We just can’t figure out why Trumka sent the miners 
back. He really pulled the rug out from under us. And 
we know that Pittston isn’t going to sign anything that’s 
going to be what we can live with. They are out to 
break the union, pure and simple. 

And they are not going to stop with us. They’re going 
on to break all of the unions. We all should have gone 
out on a national wildcat strike when Pres. Reagan 
broke the PATCO union. The unions have all been 
going downhill ever since. 

We really feel that our battle today isn’t just for 
the UMWA — it’s for all of the workers in the coun- 


British strikes: rail, 

Oxford, England — Nothing like this has hap- 
pened before, in the decade since Margaret Thatcher 
came to power — railway workers, both on British Rail 
and the London Underground, local government em- 
ployees, dockers, workers at the BBC and on the North 
Sea oil rigs all involved in strikes more or less at once. 
It is the rail strike which has had the most immediate 
impact, with the trains coming to a complete standstill 
one day a week, and traffic jams forming around Lon- 
don as commuters make their journeys by car. 

With inflation running at 8.5%, the railway, local gov- 
ernment and BBC workers were offered a pay raise of 
just 7%. They are holding out for an adequate increase 
to maintain their standard of living. 

ROLLBACKS IN WORKER RIGHTS 

The dock strike has arisen because the Thatcher gov- 
ernment — at the behest of the port employers — has 
abolished the National Dock Labour Scheme, a legally 
enforced system of secure employment which was 
brought in during the 1940s to replace the old, hated 
system of casual labour, under which dockers were 
hired by the day. The union is demanding an agree- 
ment with the port employers which would re-establish 
the rights which dockers had under the Scheme. 

There is an important Black dimension to the 
strike on the London Underground. At present work- 
ers are promoted to supervisor on the basis of sen- 
iority, and many Black workers are now reaching 
their turn. Management wants to change to promo- 
tion "on merit,” which could all too easily become a 
.caver . for. discrimination . against , BlacRs as well , as . 


try. What we’d like to have seen was a one-day 
strike of everybody in this country. That would have 
made a lot of people take notice. 

We have a real problem here. We’re here with all of 
the guts you need to win this battle, but we don’t have 
the position. Trumka has the position, but it looks like 
he doesn’t have the guts to carry this through. 

All of the workers in this country have got to wake 
up and realize that we’re all facing a real threat from 
the corporations. If we don’t all get together, we’re 
going to be facing the same kind of situation that work- 
ers in Germany under Hitler or the workers in Russia 
under Stalin faced. And the corporations and politicians 
have so much power that if they win, we’re going to be 
worse off than those workers were. A few here and 
there won’t be able to do it — it’s going to take all of la- 
bor together. — Pittston Elkay strikers 



New Beckley 


Stover, W. Va. — In November, 1987, New Beckley 
Mining declared Chapter 11 bankruptcy. We lost all of 
our benefits that they owed us — the days we had com- 
ing, health benefits, etc. We were just out without any- 
thing. It proceeded through bankruptcy for about nine 
months. 

Then this company that has purchased Beckley Min- 
ing — Quaker Coal Co. out of Prestonburg, Ky. — came in 
here and asked us to waive our priority claims into 
unsecured claims in bankruptcy court. These amounted 
to, if you would count hospitalization, about $4 [ A> mil- 
lion. They promised to hire the men from Beckley Min- 
ing that were on the panel by seniority and qualification 
and to sign a 1988 wage agreement with slight modifica- 
tions. We agreed to do this. 

Immediately upon taking this mine over, the com- 
pany started calling junior men in place of senior 
men. They weren’t following the direction they 
promised. We went to federal court and were able to 
enforce the court order that stated they would honor 
the panel at this mine. The men worked for about 
four months. We were negotiating all the time for a 
contract. We saw that they had no interest in signing 
a contract with us. 

So on Jan. 23 we went on selective strike by order of 
the International President of the UMWA. The strike 
has been going on nearly six months. Very little prog- 
ress has been made. The major stumbling blocks are 
our pension plan, our medical benefits, and our safety 
rights. 

When we went on strike, they hired replacement or 
scab workers. They couldn’t get many from this area, so 
they brought them in from out of state to try and run 
the mines. Of course, they have utilized the courts — 
both state and federal — to try and run the striking min- 
ers off. So far they’ve been unsuccessful. We have main- 
tained our picket line. — Member Local 1895 


oil, dock workers... 

against union activists. 

Thatcher and her ministers are seething with anger 
at this new crop of strikes, and threatening to bring in 
a new law to ban strikes in “essential services.” 

JOURNALISTS STRUGGLE TO ORGANIZE 

Beyond the issue of pay, workers are resisting a drive 
by the bosses for greater “flexibility” in employment, 
which would mean an end to national negotiations over 
wages and conditions — to be replaced by separate re- 
gional or local contracts. At the bottom of this slippery 
slope there is the system which Robert Maxwell, pro- 
prietor of the Daily Mirror, wants to foist on the jour- 
nalists there; each individual would have to negotiate 
his or her own contract. 

At Pergamon Press in Oxford, another part of 
Robert Maxwell’s media empire, 23 journalists are 
fighting for reinstatement and union recognition. 
The dispute began when the company fired one per- 
son without going through the agreed procedures, 
and declared out of the blue that the union had nev- 
er been recognized in that department. The union 
chapel Pocal] spent three months vainly trying to 
negotiate, and then held a one-day strike. The 22 
people who came out were themselves sacked. 

On two occasions I have been along to support them 
in demonstrations at the gates. Maxwell’s minions, in- 
stalled in the lodge with a battery of video cameras and 
telephoto lenses, kept us under constant surveillance. 
Echoes of Tiananmen Square! Commenting on Max- 
well's membership in the Labour Party, the striking 
journalists have a badge' which says* “If he^ a socialist, 
.Fm a. hsna.ng!”. , , i —Richard Bunding ' 
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Eckrich’s monster-machine 

Chicago, III. — Department 647 supervisor, Kiran 
Patel, announced to his workers during the second week 
in July that this Eckrich plant was losing up to $25,000 
per week. He said that we had more people than we 
should working on line 5 (the new bun-size hot dog 
packaging machine), but we still weren’t getting the 
work out. The company will not tolerate this, he said. 

It’s not us; it’s that machine. They have had to put 
additional people on the line to keep it from jamming 
up, to pick up the packages that spew out of the ma- 
chine onto the floor and to tear down the bad packages. 
It has often taken more than one hour to clean up the 
mess made by this miserable monster. 

The machine breaks down often. Usually they 
don’t have spare parts, so they send us to lunch- 
even if we’ve been there only an hour or two — while 
they try to fix things. And then we have to do more 
overtime to get out the production. 

I feel like we have to fight to get the work done, like 
there’s all this struggle against us. When we complain 
about the conditions, they tell us, “If you don’t like it, 
find another job.” 

It is so outrageous that they have spent all this mon- 
ey — a million dollars! — and are putting us through all 
these changes — to put the same meat we were packing 
before into a different package. And now they are com- 
ing to us with their money problems! 

People don’t believe that the plant is losing money; 
it’s just not making as much as the company wants it 
to. Why are they telling us this? Obviously they want 
to scare us into working harder. But are they also 
trying to discourage us from making improvements in 
our contract when it comes up in December? How long 
can they keep this threat of the plain dosing hanging 
ever our heads? — Eckrich workers 
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with all the sell-out contracts ever since the 1949-50 
strike.” 

"We were all together after the solidarity march 
supported the Pittston strikers on June 11,” said an- 
other. "Everything was going for us. It was the un- 
ion leadership that pulled the rug out from under us 
when Trumka sent the other miners back to work.” 

You get some idea of what these miners are facing 
when you hear stories about what happened to them 
when they tried to go visit some of the other strikers in 
Virginia. As soon as they crossed the state line, they 
said, the state police were on their tail. They were 


Russian miners strike 
see p. 12 


stopped and told to get back to West Virginia. Those 
that didn’t turn back are still in jail in Virginia. “You 
get 90 days in jail around here for traveling the high- 
way, if you’re a miner,” is the way one miner put it. 
“The only freedom workers have in this country is to 
bust your butt, and you find that out fast when you 
have to go on strike.” 

I used to work in the body shop at General Motors, 
and I thought that was hell, but some of the stories I 
heard on this trip beat even GM. One miner who used 
to work in the tipple showed us where the windows had 
been welded shut. “When it’s 90 degrees outside it’s 130 
inside,” he said. “We used to climb up to open the win- 
dows and get a breath of air, until the superintendent 
had them welded shut.” The noise from the 18 vibrators 
coupled with that heat must have made it a real living 
hell in there. 

TWO WORLDS IN EACH COUNTRY 

We had to go down there to know what is really hap- 
pening in this country. None of this has been in any of 
the papers. There were a few reports about the Pittston 
strike when the solidarity strikes broke out and started 
to spread, but after that you had to hunt hard to read 
even an inch or two. And nowhere has there been any 
report at all about another strike we found — this one at 
the New Beckley Mining Company at Stover, W. Va. 
Local 1895 has been on strike there since January. 

That company went bankrupt, owing the workers 
about $3000 each in wages. A scab mining company 
from Kentucky bought the mine and made a deal 
with the UMWA: if the miners signed over all their 
benefits, the new company would start up production 
and put them all back to work. The company worked 
them to death for four months and refused to sign a 
contract. When the miners went on strike they set up 
a Tent City off the road leading to the mine where 60 
workers do picket duty around the clock. The federal 
marshals are on duty around the clock, too, to pro- 
tect the scabs who had to be brought in from out of 
state. The whole place looks like a stockade. 

Marxist- Humanism has always written about the “two 
worlds in each country.” There is no place you can see 
those two worlds more clearly than in these mine areas 
today. If these miners lose, all workers will lose — and 
not only in this country but everywhere. What makes 
our trip important is that we can tell their story in this 
paper and not only get this issue back to them but send 
it all over the world. It is the special issue that carries 
our Draft Perspectives for the year ahead and speaks to 
all those, world-wide, who are trying to get out of the 
mess 61 
human 
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From the writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

Marxist-Humanist Archives 


Philosophy as leadership 
and as action 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Founder of Marxist-Humanism 

Editor’s note: Raya Dunayevskaya considered the 
following presentation to the Executive Session of News 
and Letters Convention on Aug. 31, 1980, the “core” of 
what she there presented “on the relationship of philos- 
ophy to leadership. ” Because this presentation was also 
given in the period when Dunayevskaya was at work 
on Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, it reflects the de- 
velopment of her thinking on the philosophic content of 
that work. 


“...It is the nature of the fact, the notion, which 
causes the movement and development, yet this 
same movement is equally the action of cogni- 
tion.” — Hegel, Philosophy of Mind, para. 577 

...Let us take a look, no matter how briefly it must of 
necessity be, at what organizational problematic has 
meant to Karl Marx, to V.I. Lenin, Rosa Luxemburg, 
Antonio Gramsci, Leon Trotsky, and those who broke 
from the latter in order to analyze the putrid reality of 
Stalinism and World War II. 

Unless you recognize Marxism as a whole new conti- 
nent of thought, you cannot but divide Marx up into ec- 
onomics, politics, a little bit of philosophy and “no theo- 
ry of the patty.” Now, whereas it is true he had no the- 
ory of the party as we know it since Lenin’s What is 
To Be Done? [1903], what Marx thought of as “party” 
was organization as tendency — political-philosophic 
tendency so that the class nature of a workers’ organi- 
zation moves from spontaneity to a “party of their 
own,” which becomes what he described communists to 
be. That is, though an integral part of the workingclass, 
communists, in Marx’s view, have a view of the class 
struggle as a whole, and not just of the immediate de- 
mands; and they are internationalist and not national- 
ists. 

After Marx unfurled that great historic, class and in- 
ternational banner in the Communist Manifesto, and 
participated in both the 1848 Revolution and the great- 
est revolution of his day, the 1871 Paris Commune, he 
criticized unflaggingly the 1875 Social Democratic Party. 
Only Lenin measured up to Marx’s Critique of the Go- 
tha Program, and not with “Party” but with State and 
Revolution; and only Lenin measured up to 1881 with 
his 1920 Theses on the National and Colonial Ques- 
tions— yes, indeed, if not through Berlin, then perhaps 
through Peking! 

Let’s not forget that, though we reject the “vanguard 
party to lead,” even in that 1903 program, Lenin did 
underpin it with “there can be no successful revolution 
without a theory of revolution,” [wjhich is something 
the latest British book on Marxism and the Party by 
John Molyneux surely fails to do. And Lenin did criti- 
cize himself as soon as the 1905 revolution broke out. 
The British SWP [Socialist Workers’ Party, headed by 
Tony Cliff] sees that without making as many changes 
in their 1980 concept as Lenin did in 1905. When Moly- 
neux does get to mention Lenin’s Philosophic Note- 
books, he has next to nothing to say, excusing himself 
on the ground that he’ll discuss philosophy when he 
deals with Gramsci, but then he deals with Gramsci’s 
philosophy, not Lenin’s. 

The great Italian revolutionary Antonio Gramsci, 
while imprisoned in Mussolini’s jail, was the one revolu- 
tionary in the late 1920s and early 1930s who was work- 
ing out precisely the problem of the relationship of the- 
ory to practice, of philosophy to revolution. As he put it 
in his “Problems of Marxism”: 

" The philosophy of praxis is consciousness full of 
contradictions in which the philosopher himself, 
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understood both individually and as an entire so- 
cial group, not merely grasps the contradictions, 
but posits himself as an element of the contradic- 
tions and elevates this element to a principle of 
knowledge and therefore of action.” * 

— Selections from the Prison Notebooks 



Antonio Gramsci 

Contrast this to Lenin’s singling out from Hegel: 
“Cognition not only reflects the objective world, but 
creates it.” It doesn’t even enter the Tony Cliff mental- 
ity of Molyneux that that is exactly where the great 
tragedy comes in — that whereas Lenin reorganized him- 
self on dialectic, on state and revolution, on Imperial- 
ism, on the National and Colonial Questions, and in the 
Will regarding Bukharin, he stopped short of reorganiz- 
ing himself on the concept of the party. (If Molyneux 
had just paid attention to that single work, dialectic, he 
would have gone a great deal further than the whole 
188 pages of his book.) 

Molyneux’s full Trotskyism comes out when he deals 
with Rosa Luxemburg. He is so happy that, though a 
vanguardist, he can now appear to be for spontaneity, 
that he doesn’t even know that he is economist, as 
Trotsky was. He steps right back into vanguardism as 
he attributes all Luxemburg’s mistakes to her not hav- 
ing appreciated unevenness of development. Ah well, he 
isn’t important. What is is the fact that Lenin stopped 
short of reorganizing his concept of the party, no mat- 
ter how fundamentally he did modify it, especially after 
1905. And that is what is most relevant today, so let’s 
go to Marxist- Humanism, instead. 

Have you recently reread my letters on the Absolute 
Idea? Read the last part where I begin arguing with Le- 
nin because he said that the last half of the last para- 
graph of Hegel’s Science of Logic (Vol. II, p. 485; Le- 
nin’s Collected Works, Vol. 38, p. 234) is unimportant. 
He stopped, instead, at the first half of that paragraph, 
at the word, “Nature.” Lenin says that Hegel here 
“brings one within a hand’s grasp of materialism.. .This 
is not the last sentence of the Logic, but what comes 
after is unimportant.” My argument was that Lenin 
hadn’t lived through what we had suffered — 30 years of 
Stalinism. 

What Hegel was telling us in that last paragraph was 
that he was not through when the Idea had a form of 
Nature, that there was still a long way to go through 
the Philosophy of Nature and Philosophy of Mind, 
and only then, when you’ve gone through the whole of 
the Encyclopedia of Philosophical Sciences would you 
know what else was in store. In truth, he wasn’t even 
satisfied with that ending, and in the year before he 
died, he added the three syllogisms. These reveal that 
he 1) does nothing short of throwing out the Logic; 2) 
does not really construct a “system,” as is seen in the 
third syllogism which isn’t a syllogism. Instead, Hegel 
practices the unity of theory and practice, of objective 
and subjective, because once you have reached Subject 
you need no “system;” the other two forms — Nature, 
Mind — are where “it” is manifested. Now all that re- 
mains is Method, Absolute Method. In a word, Self- 
Motion as Method is all a Subject needs. 

As I discussed it with the Resident Editorial Board 
when we took up the question of leadership, Johnson 
[CLR James] found in Absolute Idea what he already 
had as presupposition, which he had expressed as early 
as 1944 in his “Education, Propaganda, Agitation.” 
What seemed as a glorification of masses from below 
was, in fact, just pointing to one truth — the workers 
acting spontaneously, in order to hide the greater 
truth — that he, like Shachtman, would saddle the work- 
ers with responsibility for what we had to answer to 
history for — our responsibility. Do we or don’t we have 
an historic right to exist? 

It was not only opportunism, much less outright be- 
trayal, that impelled Johnson to those positions. The 
drive to that end came from “not completing” the ob- 


jectivity of the theory of state-capitalism with the indis- 
pensable subjectivity — not of Leader Numero Uno, but 
of Marxist-Humanist philosophy. 

It is too easy to go from Marx’s Humanism to Marx- 
ist-Humanism, so permit me a detour via Hegel, and 
George Armstrong Kelly, who criticized Philosophy 
and Revolution precisely at the point on Method 
which is leadership responsibility, i.e. Absolute Method. 
First, let us listen to Hegel: 

“In the absolute method, however, the universal 
does not mean the merely abstract but the objective 
universal, that is, that which is in itself the con- 
crete totality, but not as posited or for itself... The 
progress is therefore not a kind of overflow...” (Sci- 
ence of Logic, vol. II, p. 471) 

Now George Armstrong Kelly accused me of “baptis- 
ing” an unchained dialectic as Absolute Method, and 
quoted me about “the cogency of the dialectic of nega- 
tivity for a period of proletarian revolution as well as 
for the birth-time of history” when he knew very well: 
1) that Absolute Method was Hegel’s expression, not 
mine; and 2) what I called “unchained dialectic” was 
what Hegel called “absolute negativity,” and what Marx 
(and I, borrowing from Marx) called “new passions and 
forces” for reconstructing society on Humanist begin- 
nings. 

In a word, the point of difference was not philosophy 
“in general” but the Humanism of Marxism, which 
Marx drew both from “negation of the negation” and 
actual live human beings taking destiny into their own 
hands. This is why I chose the quote from Hegel’s Phil- 
osophy of Mind with which I began this section: “...it is 
the nature ofthe fact, the notion, which causes the 
movement and development, yet this saiss movement is 
equally the action of cognition.” 



Do you realize that it is 100 years since the Ethno- 
logical Notebooks were written and since that amazing 
1881 Preface to the Russian edition of the Communist 
Manifesto, and that it is only in our age that we finally 
have seen those “Notebooks” of Marx and can truly say 
that we have his complete works and can sum up 
Marx’s philosophy of revolution as “From a Critic of 
Hegel, to the Author of Capital and the Theorist of the 
Permanent Revolution,” not just of 1850, but 1881? 

It’s exactly that, that is, philosophy as leadership, 
that distinguishes us from all others, and, moreover, it 
distinguishes us not because we are in any ivory towers, 
but because philosophy which is leadership, is also ac- 
tion. 1 ! 


* But what Gramsci called “hegemony” — be it in winning 
over intellectuals to the revolutionary proletariat, or the 
worker who has a comprehensive conception of the objec- 
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opens the doors wide to all sorts of superpower machi- 
nations, not only from Russia maneuvering with Iran, 
but also from the U.S. maneuvering with both Arab and 
Israeli rulers. 

Two more trips this Spring demand our attention: 
both Bush and Gorbachev made it a point to visit West 
Germany. Bush’s visit was an attempt to heal the rifts 
in NATO over nuclear arms negotiation strategy. But it 
was Gorbachev who won the accolades. What was new 
in Gorbachev’s visit was not only his projection of 
“glasnost” but the fact that he held out the possibility 
of Russian assent to a future reunification of Germany, 
East and West. And this time, when Bush called for the 
removal of the Berlin Wall, Gorbachev said it was not 
out of the question. 

All of this produced euphoria that the markers di- 
viding Europe since World War n might finally be 
removed. The truth, however, is that neither Bush 
nor Gorbachev is interested in removing these mark- 
ers, but only in moving them. Bush wants to move 
the markers East, imagining that "fluidity” in East 
Europe might mean new openings in Poland and 
Hungary, which he tried energetically to open in his 
July trip to those two lands. Gorbachev wants to 
move the markers West, imagining that he can ex- 

II. 1979-89: Revolutions 

The predominance of ideology is today expressed in 
the illusion that Western capitalism has triumphed over 
Communism, which is, in turn, falsely equated to 
Marx’s Marxism. Our bourgeois commentators — those 
“prizefighters for capitalism” — would have us believe 
that the great divide is between Communism, which is 
in “turmoil,” and the U.S. (or even the “West” as a 
whole) which is now baptized as very nearly free of con- 
tradictions. Indeed, “free” private enterprise is now ex- 
alted as the wave of the future! Such confusion de- 
mands that we turn to a re-examination of what is new 
in the whole retrogressive decade of 1979-89 in the con- 
text of the state-capitalism that has characterized the 
entire world since the Great Depression, which led to 
World War II. There is no other way to clear our heads 
and prepare ourselves to work out pathways for the 
transformation of reality in the 1990s. 

It was Raya Dunayevskaya’s comprehensive and 
ground-breaking 1941-42 study of Russia’s first three 



Miners’ strike camp in West Virginia. See story, 
page 3. 


Five Year Plans that not only proved Russia to be a 
state-capitalist society but revealed that ours was a 
world age of state-capitalism because she had made in- 
tegral to that original analysis the pivotal role of labor, 
in the form in which Marx had presented it in his 1844 
Humanist Essays and Capital. Raya's theory of state- 
capitalism never revolved around a difference between 
“private” ownership vs. “state” ownership, but exam- 
ined the new relationship of the state to all capital/la- 
bor relations in production. This reality has been and 
remains the truth of the whole post-World War II 
world. 

What is new in the changed world of the 1980s is the 
global decade-long effort to restructure capitalism in 
high-tech fashion, which has fostered a new stage of id- 
eological pollution that includes the Left, as the illusion 
grows that this technology has reached some sort of 
“post-industrial information world.” 2 

This 1980s restructuring, in turn, had its origins both 
in the 1974-75 global economic crisis and in the re- 
sponse of the capitalists to the worldwide revolt against 
it that emerged from Angola to Portugal, from Poland 
to Nicaragua. The 1974-75 economic crisis was the deep- 
est post-World War II recession up to that time. As we 
said in 1976: “There is to be no next boom. It is this 
which makes the capitalists look at the actual structural 
changes — overwhelming prepondence of constant capital 
(machinery) over variable capital (living labor em- 
ployed) — as well as the world production and its in- 
terrelations....The overriding fact of present-day capital- 
ist economy is the decline in the rate of profit as well 
as poverty, unemployment and stagnation. It is the age 
of state-capitalism as a world phenomenon.” (See 
Marx’s Capital and Today’s Global Crisis.) 

The clearest expression of this development of state- 
capitalism is seen in the so-called “privatized” U.S., and 
goes by the name of Reagan ism. Under Reaganism (and 
now under Bush) the economy is directed by the state 
when the production is for Star Wars and is “priva- 
tized when the aim is to take away health services or 
other social benefits. 

2. The illusion that in the new “restructured’ economy capitalist in- 
dustrial production could be “uncoupled from the economy as a whole 
was dispelled in the ^Marawt-Humanist Qraft Perspectives, 1986)87 
.(NIWLMuiy, 1986). ... ........ _ 


tend his influence over West Germany, whether 
"neutralized'’ or otherwise. 

All this talk of “removing” markers revives the illu- 
sions of a “unified Europe,” independent of the super- 
powers, that would rise on the foundation of the Euro- 
pean Economic Unity Plan now scheduled to go into ef- 
fect in 1992. The bourgeoisie throughout Europe is 
eagerly anticipating the removal of wage and trade bar- 
riers scheduled for 1992. They hope to drive down wag- 
es and benefits from current levels of $16 an hour in 
some parts of Northern Europe to the current level in 
such countries as Greece at $4-61, or even Portugal, at 
$2.73. West Germany no doubt fancies itself to be the 
leader of this “new unified Europe,” despite competition 
from Britain’s Thatcher and France’s Mitterrand. This 
ambition when combined with rampant anti-immigrant 
racism has created fertile ground for the resurgence of 
fascist parties in West Germany, where former-SS offi- 
cer Franz Shoenhuber captured no less than 7.1% of 
West Germany’s vote in the recent Europarliament elec- 
tions. 

The illusions that serious challenges to the super- 
power superiority of the U.S. and Russia can develop 
are so persistent that, even while such illusions decline 
in Iran and China, they are ascendant today in West 
Germany and Japan. Every American worker knows 
about the “competition” from Japanese industry, and 

and Counter-Revolutions in the 

From the very start this restructuring was never sep- 
arated from capitalism’s new ideological offensive. U.S. 
workers experienced the first shock wave in 1979, before 
Reagan took office, when a new phenomenon ap- 
peared — the “concessions contract.” Suddenly, contract 
negotiations revolved around what the company would 
take away, not what workers would gain. Reagan 
brought this offensive to a new stage by breaking the 
PATCO strike in 1981 and attempting to use the Reli- 
gious Right against workers, minorities and women. All 
of this was carried on in the flag-wrapped rhetoric of 
“American Democracy.” 

As one U.S. meatpacking worker put it, "They say 
China has ’restructuring’ without ’democracy,’ and 
that’s why they have such problems. But it’s the 
same way in my plant. They just went ahead and 
changed the whole way my department runs, bring- 
ing in a huge new machine. We are now working 60 
'lours a week or more, six or seven days a week. The 
rules on how many hours a day or how many days a 
week we work went out the window. And they didn’t 
ask us anything. There was no ’democracy’ involved. 
They ’restructure’ everything for their benefit, not 
for ours.” 

Against the endless concessions and union-busting, 
different forms of protest have appeared in the 1980s, 
from Hormel to the Watsonville Cannery workers. U.S. 
coal miners in ten states broke out in wildcat strikes to 
support the Pittston miners who are determined to stop 
the operators’ drive to destroy the UMW — a drive that 
began with the Massey strike four years ago (see arti- 
cles on U.S. miners, pages 1 and 3). 

At the end of the 1980s workers as well as youth are 
also asking fundamental questions about the destruction 
of the earth’s environment. The workers know that de- 
struction better than anyone: they face pollution that 
can ruin their health every day in the plant. The seri- 
ousness of the escalating environmental destruction has 
so alarmed the youth, that they have joined in new en- 
vironmental protests worldwide. Whether it is the de- 
struction of the earth’s ozone layer or the acid rain that 
is now destroying even the rain forests of Central Afri- 
ca, everything has been worsened with the "restructur- 
ing” the world has experienced since the mid-1970s. 

Nowhere is this retrogression more far-reaching and 
blatant than in this year’s Supreme Court decisions on 
the rights of women and Black America. So horrifying 
is the nightmare of the attack on women’s right to 
abortion that it brought out the largest women’s rights 
demonstration in the history of the U.S. Even that did 
not slow down the Supreme Court’s relentless offensive. 
The reality of their July 3 ruling on Webster vs. Repro- 
ductive Health Services means women’s lives lost, wom- 
en’s bodies maimed by self-induced and back alley 
butcher abortions. That religious fundamentalism, as 
seen in the anti-women attacks on abortion rights, can 
exert such a powerful influence in the U.S. today speaks 
volumes about the retrogressive reality of the 1980s 
which from its birth was fueled by the likes not only of 
Jerry Falwell but Menachem Begin and Pope John Paul 
II as well as Ayatollah Khomeini. 

This same Supreme Court has shown no reticence 
about denuding “laws of the land” of all protections for 
minorities in employment, in education, in housing and 
in “justice under the law.” In the Wards Cove Packing 
decision the Court ruled that a minority worker dis- 
criminated against in hiring or promotion must provide 
evidence that the racist practice to which he or she was 
subjected was an intentional conspiracy of management! 
That is not the only monstrous result of ten years of 
Reaganism. The ceaseless attack on Black America is 
seen in the fact that over the last two years Black life 
expectancy has declined in absolute terms. (See “Vi- 
sage of genocide in U.S. Black health crisis” by Lou 
Turner, in News & Letters, July, 1989). 

What is needed to overcome a retrogression so 
deep that it threatens tire very lives of millions of 
workers* women and minorities is not' a quantitative i* 
question of More end ‘more 1 demonstriations — though ■ 


there is no doubt that Japanese state-capitalism is flex- 
ing its economic muscles. But in today’s nueleariy- 
armed world you need military might, nuclear military 
might, as well as “economic might.” And to exercise 
both you need control over the masses at home. The re- 
cent Japanese elections show that — in addition to the 
long-standing opposition of the Japanese masses to mili- 
tarism and the horrors of nuclear war, which they know 
better than anyone — the rulers will now have to con- 
tend with Japanese women determined to put an end to 
that country’s virulent sexism. 

While the rulers of both Japan and West Germany 
still harbor their illusions, they were put on the back 
burner at the. recent Economic Summit of the seven 
“Western industrialized powers” held in Paris in the 
midst of the bicentennial celebration of the French Rev- 
olution. The illusion they were all united in perpetrating 
there was the victory of capitalism over “communism.” 
Nothing could deter them from that agenda, not even 
the demand from the Third World countries that the 
“industrialized” countries join them in a North-South 
dialogue. The Third World was brusquely told it was 
not invited. Instead, ideology played such a major role 
for the rulers of the U.S., Britain, West Germany, 
France, Japan, Canada and Italy, that it was difficult to 
tell where economic consultation ended and their preoc- 
cupation with exorcising the spirit of the French Revo- 
lution began. 

Retrogressive Decade 

they are surely needed — but new developments in 
thought as well as in activity. 

The historical determination of the Idea of Free- 
dom — its past, its present, its future — cannot be a mat- 
ter of a single year or even a single decade. As Raya 
Dunayevsakya put it in a Jan. 27, 1987 letter following 
the racist attacks at Howard Beach, N.Y. and Forsyth, 
Ga: “It demands the whole of the Marxist-Humanist 
Archives before you can see the other, absolute opposite 
of this racism— -the revolutionary Black Dimension as 
ONGOING. ...It is of the essence to show that there has 
never been any separation between past and present 
and future on the question of the Black dimension. And 
that holds both for the U.S. and for Africa. The reason 
it remains so important is that it was still in the 1960s 
when I considered that so crucial was the coming birth 
of a Third World as a new stage both historically and 
philosophically, that Nationalism, Communism, 
Marxist-Humanism and the Afro-Asian Revolu- 
tions needed to be made a category along with Marx- 
ism and Freedom — a category directed against the 
administrative mentality which was the new enemy 
within the revolutionary movement. ” 

It is with eyes of the Marxist-Humanist body of ideas 
that we have to see how the post-World War II revolu- 
tions fared when faced with the new challenges of the 
changed world of the 1980s. 

IN THE BLACK WORLD, at the beginning of 
the decade — 1979-80 — we became witness to such new 
developments as the explosive growth of the Black 
trade unions in South Africa, which swept up over a 
million workers, and the first-ever revolution in an Eng- 
lish-speaking Caribbean island, Grenada, in 1979. A dec- 
ade later — after four nationwide general strikes in the 
face of out-and-out martial law — the Black South Afri- 



Women workers on strike in South Africa. The 
eighties has witnessed the rapid growth of Black 
trade unions. 


can trade unions continue to pose a powerful challenge 
to the faseistic apartheid regime. 

What is new at the end of the decade, however, is the 
world context in which this unfolds, where the U.S. and 
Russia are striving to arrange brokered agreements for 
“regional conflicts in the Third World.” In Angola it has 
meant the recently concluded agreement between UNI- 
TA and the government which has helped legitimize 
that brutal murderer SavTUbl, ? nd may even lead to his 
participation in the government. In Namioia ** has . 
meant the massacre of hundreds of SWAPO freedom- 
fighters, gunned down while UN observers watched. We 
cannot delude ourselves that such superpower machina- 
tions will not have consequences for the freedom move- 
ment within South Africa itself. 

In the Western hemisphere the superpower threat 
which is concrete to the Caribbean Basin and indeed 
the whole of Latin America is the threat from U.S. im- 
perialism. Reaganism, from its start in 1980, was never 
separate- from attacks on Latin American revolutions, 
i Mini i «vr» rfixfltfjnued Mipagei 6)iiiir 1 - 1 * 1 * I 
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Solidarnosc early 1980s vs. Solidernosc 1989: In 

January 1982 workers opposed marshall law 
imposed by Wojcieck Jaruzelski. In April 
1989, Lech Walesa and Jaruzelski greeted 
each other prior to Solidarnosc’s entrance into 
parliament. 


(continued from page 5) 

whether that be his ceaseless effort to destroy the Ni- 
caraguan Revolution, his designs on Cuba, or his ma- 
neuvers to keep control of the Panama Canal. 

Even more ominous is the threat of "counter-revolu- 
tion from within the revolution which hangs over free- 
dom movements everywhere today, from South Africa 
to Latin America, from the Middle East to East Europe. 
The depth of that threat was seen in the Black Carib- 
bean island of Grenada in 1983 in the counter-revolu- 
tion that emerged from within the revolution and 
opened the door for the U.S. imperialist invasion. In 
Grenada, the contending tendencies, all calling them- 
selves Marxist, though none were rooted in Marx’s 
Marxism, fought for leadership over the Grenadian mas- 
ses. The fact that this struggle was carried out in secret, 
as though questions of organization could be separated 
from a discussion of philosophic perspectives, is what 
paved the way for the destruction of that revolution. 
One month after its collapse Raya wrote: 

“The fact that these horrors can happen even when 
there is no material base for counter-revolution as 
there was in Stalin’s transformation of a worker’s 
state into a state -capitalist society, and where, as in 
Pol Pot's Cambodia, counter-revolution is spelled out 
as outright genocide against your own people — and 
that in the name of revolution! — demands that we 
never shut a relentless critical eye to all aspects of 
revolution and not just leave it at opposing imperial- 
ism.’’ 3 

IN IRAN, the counter-revolution that emerged from 
within that revolution in 1979 was not just a question of 
what Khomeini did, but what the post-Marx Marxists of 
the Iranian Left did not do. In failing to unfurl a new 
philosophic banner rooted in Marx’s Marxism, they 
wound up tail-ending Khomeini’s narrow “anti-imperial- 
ism” as some short-cut to power. In 1989, the question 
of whether Khomeini’s death will mean a new opening 
for the revolution depends on revolutionaries making a 
“relentless, critical” re-assessment of their own role in 
the 1979 revolution, especially concerning the crucial 
relationship of philosophy and organization. Ten years 
ago, when Khomeini’s drive to usurp the revolution was 
still reversible, Raya wrote: 

"There is surely no lack of organization in 
Iran...but so separate was philosophy of revolution 
from the revolution itself, that what followed was a 
still newer division between the organized form of ex- 
pression and the spontaneous action.. ..In a word, it 
isn’t News and Letters Committees that is the ques- 
tion but the form of a revolutionary Marxist organi- 
zation as well as the relationship of it to the sponta- 
neous new forms that arise from below, as well as the 
continuous working out of the relation of theory to 
practice. ” 4 

IN POLAND, the beginning of the decade saw the 
emergence of a new kind of mass trade union — which, 
as in South Africa, was concerned both with wages and 
shop floor issues and with the liberation of the nation. 

3. ‘‘Grenada: Counter-Revolution and Revolution,” by Raya Dunavev- 
skaya, in the 1986 ed. of Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American Black 
Thought (Chicago: News and Letters). 

4. See “The Shift in Global Politics and the Need for a Philosophy of 

Revolution,” in N&L, Julv, 1979. 


Here too, there was no lack of organization: more than 
ten million joined Solidarity. It involved a self-mobiliza- 
tion of peasants, women, youth. Indeed, Solidarity pro- 
claimed at its birth that it had produced a combination 
of workers and intellectuals which could change Polish 
society. Yet this new form of organization did not hold 
all the answers. From within Solidarity, at its very 
height, appeared the concept of “the self-limiting revo- 
lution,” which exposed a lethal philosophic gap. When 
martial law forced Solidarity underground in 1981, Raya 
wrote: 

“It is easy to express our solidarity in the form of 
demonstrations or sending food. What is not as easy 
is to grapple with the also-needed critique. What did 
it mean for Jacek Kuron to think that, if they had a 
‘self-limiting revolution’ then maybe they could win? 
The counter-revolution will not stay its hand just be- 
cause you say you don't really mean an all-out revo- 
lution. They know that once unleashed, the masses in 
motion will move to full freedom. What must be end- 
ed is the separation of theory from practice. It is such 
concrete life-and-death struggles as these that make 
it necessary for us to dig into what Hegel meant by 
‘second negativity’ and what Marx meant by ‘revolu- 
tion in permanence. ’ ” 5 

At the end of the decade we now see the leaders of 
Solidarity ready to settle for participation in the Polish 
state. And Jacek Kuron’s thesis has now moved from 
“Self-Limiting Revolution” to “Instead of Revolution.” 
What Ls most shocking of all, is that Kuron, Michnik 
and other intellectual advisers of Solidarity are now ac- 
tively separating what they themselves had posed as 
inseparable in one organization — union struggles at the 
point of production from the transformation of society 
as a whole. 

There is no doubt that what is helping to disorient 
revolutionaries throughout East Europe is the ideologi- 
cal pull of Mikhail Gorbachev, who has proclaimed the 
need for “restructuring,” “glasnost,” and “opening a new 


5. “25 Years of East European Revolt and the Re-creation of Marx’s 
Marxism,” by Raya Dunayevskaya, in N&L, March, 1982. 


chapter in East-West relations.” But to leave it at the 
pull of Gorbachev alone would only sow illusions about 
the true nature of this ideological pollution. For in fact, 
it is the philosophic gap within the movements which 
makes even some of the staunchest freedom fighters 
susceptible to the ideological pull of the rulers. It is 
that philosophic gap which makes Gorbachevism such a 
threat. 

Such a “Gheat Communicator” is Gorbachev, that he 
can exert this pull despite the fact that Russia in 1989 
is a society in deep crisis — from unrest among the na- 
tionalities, to wildcat strikes in industry after industry, 
brought to a new height by the July strikes of 200,000 
coal miners (See “Russian mines challenge Gorbachev,” 
page 12). 

Whatever form the ideological expression of the dec- 
ade-long restructuring takes — whether Gorbachevism or 
Reaganism/Bush — the ideological pull of the rulers is 
deeply rooted in the economic-political-organizational 
crises. To work out a pathway out of this quagmire, de- 
mands first recognizing that the ideological pollution 
that has swept this decade has been so successful pre- 
cisely because revolutionaries have left open so deep a 
philosophic void. That is why Raya Dunayevskaya’s last 
writing — her June 5, 1987 “Theory/Practice” column 
“On Political Divides and Philosophic New Begin- 
nings” — insisted that “such a deep retrogression urgent- 
ly demands that, along with the economic and political 
tasks facing u», we look for philosophic new beginnings.” 
This was no abstraction. These words were written four 
days after her June 1, 1987, Presentation on Dialectics 
of Organization and Philosophy, which projected her 
1953 Letters Hegel’s Absolutes as “the philosophic 
moment” for all of Marxist-Humanism. 

To see what was the drive of the “self-determination 
of the Idea” which led Raya to project Marxist-Human- 
ism’s philosophic moment as the “ground and roof’ for 
working out new beginnings in philosophy and organiza- 
tion today, we have to look at the decade 1979-89 once 
again, this time, by focusing directly on the develop- 
ment of the freedom Idea of Marxist-Humanism. 


III. 1979-89: Can the Philosophic Comprehension 
of Marxist-Humanism become our Pathway to the Future? 


Raya Dunayevskaya’s Letter of May 12, 1953 took up 
Absolute Idea in Hegel’s Science of Logic; her May 20, 
1953 Letter focused on Absolute Mind in Hegel’s Phil- 
osophy of Mind — the final volume of his Encyclopedia 
of the Philosophical Sciences. As Raya was to put it 
in 1987 in looking back on her 1953 Letters: ‘What we 
were working on was not just a book, but a philosophy, 
a whole new philosophy of dialectics for our age of post- 
Worid War II, and that, of course, meant cracking the 
Absolute.” 6 But while these 1953 Letters represent the 
birth of Marxist-Humanism, Marxist-Humanism as a 
self-realized category was not to emerge for another 
four years. 

The creation of the category Marxist-Humanism can 
be seen in Raya’s response to two very different subjec- 
tive-objective events, both crucial for that pathway. In 
the 1956 Hungarian Revolution, the new stage of work- 
ers’ revolt merged with a new discussion of Marx’s 1844 
Humanist Essays. But we did not learn of that discus- 
sion until after Marxism and Freedom was off the press 
and in our hands. In 1957, Mao unfolded a new revision 
of Marxism within the realm of philosophy with his 
speech “On the Correct Handling of Contradictions 
Among the People,” which was first published following 
the mass unrest during the Hundred Flowers Campaign. 
Raya immediately went to the heart of Mao’s revision- 
ism: “Why Russia ‘chose’ to revise Marx’s economic 
theories, and why China ‘chose’ to reyjgg iviafx s philos- 
ophy, is due RqJJj j 0 t jje totality of the world crisis and 
to the important industrial differences between the two 
countries. Russia has become an important industrial 
land, a country that possesses values. China is a vast 
underdeveloped land, whose main possession is not the 
machine, but the human being.” 7 Because Mao chose to 
revise Marxism through a counter-revolution in the 
realm of thought, Raya’s struggle to project the abso- 
lute opposite to this had to dig deep into the realm of 


6. The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism: Two Histor- 
ic-Philosophic writings by Raya Dunayevskaya (N&L 1989) p. 11. 

, 7, See “Only Freedom Can Solve the Crisis,” by Raya Dunayevskaya, 
in N&L, July 16, 1957. 


philosophy. It is that digging into the dialectic of 
thought itself that first released the category Marxist- 
Humanism in her 1957 critique of Mao. 

Marxist-Humanism as a category was thus born from 
Raya’s philosophic comprehension of her 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough in face of such new objective-sub- 
jective events as the Hungarian Revolution and Mao’s 
deviations in thought. As she wrote in her Presentation 
of June 1, 1987: “Each time it is a specific period that 
makes one realize that actually what wasn’t clear was 
what was in the philosophic moment, and only when 
the objective and subjective merge is it ‘proven.’ ” (The 
Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism, p. 8) 

Raya’s philosophic comprehension of Marxist-Human- 
ism was the energizing principle throughout her whole 
development of that body of ideas over more than three 
decades. What was new in the 1980s was her persistent 
effort to project her philosophic comprehension of this 
body of ideas as a category. This was only possible, she 
said, because Marxist-Humanism had developed through 
30 years of meeting the challenge of both objective/sub- 
jective events and engaging in the battle of ideas with 
all tendencies. She gave this category many names: 
“1980s view,” “Retrospective-Perspective,” “Introduc- 
tion/Overview,” or “Marxist-Humanism emerging out of 
Marxist-Humanism.” It is this category which provides 
the pathway euia direction For us today. 

With the publication of Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(RLWLKM)— the third of her “trilogy of revolution”— 
in 1982, Raya embarked on a whole series of “1980s 
Views” of Marxist-Humanism. These included her “In- 
troduction-Overviews” to American Civilization on 
Trial; Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism, 
and the Afro- Asian Revolutions, end Women’s Liber- 
ation and the Dialectics of Revolution, as well as her 
essay on “The Birth of Marxist-Humanism” in our pam- 
phlet on The Coal Miners’ General Strike of 1949-50 
and the Birth of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. As 
Raya wrote in her March 16, 1987 “What is Marxist- 
Humanism 1 ?,” these new Introduction/Overviews were 


no mere “updates” but rather “in a very fundamental 
sense totally new projections, because they came after 
the new category of post-Marx Marxism.” 

Raya’s category of “post-Marx Marxism” — first devel- 
oped in RLWLKM — was no mere chronology describing 
the period after Marx’s death. From its birth in 1981 
Raya insisted on calling it “post-Marx Marxism as a pe- 
jorative and beginning with Frederick Engels.” Because 
she saw that it began with Engels while Marx still 
lived, it was not a chronological, but a philosophic cate- 
gory. Even more startling was her insistence that it in- 
cluded all who failed to recreate Marx’s Marxism as a 
totality for their age. In tracing the attitudes of post- 
Marx Marxists to Marx’s archives, Raya critiqued pre- 
cisely those greatest, genuine revolutionaries who never 
betrayed — Engels, Lenin, Luxemburg, Trotsky. This cat- 
egory of post-Marx Marxism emerged out of Raya's 
testing of all Marxists against both the totality of 
Marx’s Marxism and her own unique historic-philosoph- 
ic contribution — “Absolute Negativity as New Begin- 
ning,” the category she created in her 1973 Philosophy 
and Revolution. 

In her June 1, 1987 Presentation on Dialectics of Or- 
ganization and Philosophy, Raya stated that, for us, this 
“whole new concept” of “post-Marx Marxism as pejora- 
tive just laid there in RLWLKM.” But it did not just 
“lie there” for her. The point for us today is to see how 
Raya did develop that category from its first 1981 ex- 
pression to heit final June, 1987 writings. It was never 
separable from her ceaseless re-examinations of her 1953 
Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes. Indeed, the jamming to- 
gether of these 1953 Letters with the new category, 
“post-Marx Marxism as pejorative,” provided Raya with 
a deepened philosophic comprehension of the whole 
Marxist-Humanist body of ideas. 

The final expression of this labor — a process she 
called “Marxist-Humanism emerging out of Marxist-Hu- 
manism” — is contained in her writings of 1986-87, as she 
worked on notes for her unfinished book Which she ten- 
tatively entitled Dialectics of Organization and Philos- 
(continued on page 7) 
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ophy: The Tarty’ and Forms of Organization Born 
out of Spontaneity. Integral to this work were two let- 
ters written to non-Marxist Hegel scholars in 1986, 
which become especially crucial for today. 

In these 1986 Letters® Raya is again engaged in the 
philosophic comprehension of the Marxist-Humanist 
body of ideas from two points of departure: her 1953 
Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes, and her 1981 category of 
post-Marx Marxism. In the first of these 1986 Letters 
Raya wrote, “I am now changing my attitude to Le- 
nin — specifically on chapter 2 of section 3 of the Sci- 
ence of Logic, ‘The Idea of Cognition.’ ” Here Rava is 
digging deeper into what she had called in Philosophy 
and Revolution the “philosophic ambivalence” of Le- 
nin. 

In her Letter of May 12, 1953, Raya had criticized Le- 
' nin for disregarding the last half of the final paragraph 
of the Science of Logic. She noted that Lenin’s “impa- 
tience” 9 had prevented him from seeing the importance 
of Hegel’s development from Absolute Idea in the Sci- 
ence of Logic to Absolute Mind in the Philosophy of 
Mind. In her 1986 Letter she deepened this critique, 
stating that Lenin stopped at the threshold of the Abso- 
lute Idea: 

"The whole point that Hegel was developing on unre- 
solved contradiction, of ‘two worlds in opposition, one 
a realm of subjectivity in the pure regions of trans- 
f- parent thought, the other a realm of objectivity in the 
element of an externally manifold realm of dark- 
ness’. ..did not faze Lenin because he felt that the ob- 
jective, the Practical Idea, is that resolution.. ..Noth- 
ing, in fact, led Lenin back to the Idea of Theory and 
away from dependence on the Practical Idea, not 
even when Hegel writes: ‘The Practical Idea still 
lacks the moment of the Theoretical Idea...”’ 

In the second of the 1986 Letters to non-Marxist He- 
gel scholars, what is at issue is the threat of falling into 
the “third attitude toward objectivity” — Hegel’s designa- 
tion of “intuitionism” or “immediate knowledge.” This 
is the trap that awaits all today when the separation of 
philosophy and organization is not bridged. That sepa- 
ration ia what Raya called in her Presentation of June 
1, 1987, the “112 year void” on dialectics of organization 
and philosophy. 

In this second 1986 Letter, Raya wrote: 

“I can’t hide of course that though it’s not the Abso- 
lute, I’m enamored with that early section of the En- 
cyclopedia outline of Logic, because it was written 
► after Hegel had already developed Absolute Knowl- 
edge, Absolute Idea, Absolute Method.. ..as well as in 
anticipation that he is finally developing the Philos- 
ophy of Nature and the Philosophy of Mind." 

It was Hegel’s philosophic comprehension of what he 
achieved in his Phenomenology and Science of Logic 
which was the energizing principle that made possible 
his compression of innumerable philosophies into just 
three attitudes to objectivity. Philosophic comprehen- 
sion is most fully developed in Hegel’s Philosophy of 
Mind, which Raya took up in her Letter of May 20, 
1953. In that work, Hegel spells out human philosophic 
f comprehension as “notional self-relation.” 

In her June 1, 1987 Presentation, Raya viewed the 
journey from Absolute Idea in Hegel’s Science of Logic 
to Absolute Mind in Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind as a 
path that had not been traversed by any post-Marx 
Marxist, even those who did dig deep into the Hegelian- 
j Marxian dialectic. Indeed, no less than four times in 
that presentation she asks why she was driven to take 
that journey, which no one else had taken. 

Let us briefly look at that Letter of May 20, 1953, 
where Raya traces out the dialectic of Hegel’s Philoso- 
phy of Mind. In that Letter Raya begins her commen- 
tary with para. 385, not knowing at the time that Marx 
j had stopped his commentary on this work with para. 

! 384 in his 1844 “Critique of the Hegelian Dialectic.” 
Para. 385 is where Hegel says that the realm of Subjec- 
tive Mind is “in the form of self-relation.”- The whole 
structure of the May 20 Letter that follows rests upon 
Raya’s tracing out the fullness of this dialectic of no- 
tional self-relation. Thus, she goes direct from para. 385 
to the section “Subjective Mind,” singling out such free- 
dom-filled expressions from Hegel as, “If to be aware of 
the Idea — to be aware, i.e., that men are aware of free- 
dom as their essence, aim and object— is a matter of 
speculation, still, this very idea itself is the' actuality of 
men — not something which they have as men, but 
[ which they are.” 

From Subjective Mind Raya then goes directly to 
para. 574 of the Philosophy of Mind without summariz- 
ing Hegel’s discussion of “Objective Mind.” It is para. 
574, the original ending of the 1827 edition of Hegel’s 
Encyclopedia, which presents us with what Hegel 
called “the Self-Thinking Idea, the truth aware of it- 
self.” But Hegel does not develop the full implications 
of this concept in this 1827 ending to his Encyclopedia. 
Near the end of his life, in 1830, Hegel added three new 
paragraphs to the conclusion of his Philosophy of 
Mind. It is in these three final syllogisms that Hegel 
brings his concept of the “Self-Thinking Idea” to bear 
on his philosophic comprehension of his entire body of 
ideas. By the time he reaches the end, the final para- 
graph 577, the “Self-Thinking Idea” has become “Self- 

'' 8, Dimayevskaya’s July 3 and Dec. 8, 1986 “Letters to non-Marxist 

Hegel Scholars” appear as a new Introduction in the forthcoming Co- 
lumbia University Press edition of her Philosophy and Revolution, 
from Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao. 

9. For Dunayevskaya ’s view of Lenin’s “impatience” upon reaching the 
climax of Hegel’s Absolute Idea, see her Letter of May 12, 1953 in The 
Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism, as well as her Talking 
to Myself of Jan.* 21, 1987 in “Supplement to the Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection,” Vol. 13, microfilm #10848-51. 


Knowing Reason, the absolutely universal.” And yet, as 
Raya points out in her May 20th Letter, this is no “pin- 
nacle,” no “conclusion” to a “system”: 

“Note carefully that the 'middle which divides itself’ 
is nothing less than the absolute universal itself, and 
that, in dividing itself into Mind and Nature it 
makes Mind the pressupposition . ‘as process of the 
Idea's subjective activity’ and Nature ‘as process of 
the objectively and implicitly existing Idea.’” 

Indeed, by 1986, Raya characterized Hegel’s final sen- 
tence of the Philosophy of Mind where the “eternal 
Idea. ..eternally sets itself to work” as Marx’s concept of 
“revolution in permanence.” 

In the concluding paragraphs of Hegel’s Philosophy 
of Mind are thus contained the full philosophic expres- 
sion of the dialectic of notional self-relation that Raya 


How to Prepare for the 1990s? That is the question 
facing revolutionaries everywhere as we seek to find 
pathways out of the retrogressive reality which has 
dominated the decade of the 1980s. “How to Prepare for 
the 1990s” has two dimensions, both rooted in the ne- 
cessity to recreate the philosophy of Marxist-Humanism 
when the founder of that philosophy is no longer here. 
One dimension is the challenge to respond to ever- 
changing new objective-subjective events. The other is 
the challenge to so deeply philosophically comprehend 
and develop the Idea of Marxist-Humanism, that we 
will finally be able to overcome what is now a 114 year 
void on dialectics of organization and philosophy since 
Marx’s Critique of the Gotha Program. 

All of human history proves that the revolts will con- 
tinue; they are never-ending. They will surely continue 


brought to life in the 1980s in developing her “1980s 
Views” of Marxist-Humanism. It reached its culmina- 
tion in her Presentation of June I, 1987, where she re- 
leased a totally new historic-philosophic category — her 
1953 Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes as the “philosophic 
moment” for all of Marxist-Humanism, including on or- 
ganization. 

The question for today is: can Raya’s philosophic 
comprehension of Marxist-Humanism, especially as ex- 
pressed in her final writings, become our “notional self- 
relation” to the body of ideas of Marxist-Humanism? 
Can it provide our new beginning, our path to the fu- 
ture? Can we do so in face of today’s retrogressive 
world reality and as part of working out the absolute 
opposite to the “112 year void” on dialectics of organi- 
zation and philosophy? 


through the 1990s. That is not the problem. The prob- 
lem is how to respond to the endless pulls which are 
forever diverting the movement to dead-end paths that 
cannot lead to a new society. As Raya Dunayevskaya 
wrote in 1980, “when you witness some phenomenon 
that seems to have arisen clear out of the blue, don’t 
despair. It isn’t all that new. You will find one or an- 
other form of it in the Marxist-Humanist Archives.... In 
a word, it isn’t history ‘as such’; it is dialectics which is 
the method to judge the ‘new.’ ” 

Indeed, dialectics is the key not only to responding to 
new objective-subjective events, but also to developing 
the Idea of Freedom philosophically as the pathway to 
taking Marxist-Humanism to a new sphere. It calls for 
the inwardization of Marxist-Humanism on the basis of 
(continued on page 8) 
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(continued from page 7) 

the founder’s philosophic comprehension of this body of 


ideas. 


As we wrote in our 1988-89 Perspectives, "For all 
our work...it is necessary to look at the inwardiza- 
tion of a body of ideas from- the standpoint of the 
mirror of history. When Karl Marx died, those who 
sought to be his continuators were faced with the 
problem of the transition of the Marxist Idea to a to- 
tally new sphere. Because they assumed that they 
knew Marx’s body of ideas, they placed all emphasis 
on ’projection’ of the conclusions they believed Marx 
had reached. And because the task of inwardizing 
the body of ideas was not placed on their historic 
agenda, it took a century to publish the whole of 
Marx...” 

What all post-Marx Marxists missed, was that Marx's 
own philosophic comprehension of his body of ideas 
provided the energizing principle, which, throughout his 
life, enabled him to deepen and develop Marx’s Marx- 
ism. That philosophic self-comprehension was most fully 
expressed in Marx’s last decade. It stretched from his 
1875 French edition of Capital, to his 1875 Critique of 
the Gotha Program and 1880-81 Ethnological Note- 
books. 


What needs singling out for today, is that the urgent 
task of inwardizing Marxist- Humanism cannot be 
achieved without grasping Raya’s philosophic self-com- 
prehension of her body of ideas. In the two years since 
Raya’s death on June 9, 1987, we have tried to begin 
working out a path toward meeting that challenge. The 
most important step in this process was the publication 
of The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism. In 
publishing this book, we chose to publish Raya’s 1953 
Letters on Hegel's Absolutes preceded by her Presenta- 
tion on Dialectics of Organization and Philosophy of 
June 1, 1987, because it is Raya’s 1980s view of her 1953 
philosophic breakthrough that opens doors to grasping 
the philosophic foundations of Marxist-Humanism. 

In this sense, the very form of The Philosophic Mo- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism helps provide a new view 
of the founder’s philosophic comprehension of Marxist- 
Humanism, of “notional self-relation.” It is this which 
we sought to probe into and try to begin developing in 
our class series this year on “How to Prepare for the 
1990s: Marxist-Humanism as a Body of Ideas,” where 
we studied dimensions of Raya’s “trilogy of revolution” 
from the vantage point of the new illumination shed 
upon her 1953 Letters by her 1980s writings. It is this 
methodology of re-examining Marxist-Humanism that 
we seek to develop in the year ahead for all our tasks. 

1) Immediately after our publication of The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism, we had in our 
hands new editions of Marxism and Freedom, Indig- 
nant Heart: A Black Workers’ Journal, Dos Ensayos 
por Raya Dunayevskaya, and a Persian publication of 
chapter 12 of Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution. We have, how- 
ever, only just begun either our study or our projection 
of any of these works. In the year ahead we will also 


have a new edition of Philosophy and Revolution 
which will include Raya’s 1986 Letters to non-Marxist 
Hegel scholars on the dialectics of organization and 
philosophy. These letters remain so little studied that 
they remain very nearly unknown to us. 

We take it as our responsibility this year to find a 
publisher for the third of Marxist-Humanism’s “trilogy 
of revolution” — Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Libera- 
tion, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution — in a new 
edition including the paragraphs Raya added to the 
book after its publication in 1982. At the same time, we 
consider it our organizational-philosophic responsibility 
to spread the discussion of these works far and wide, 
with sales to libraries and movement activists, with re- 
views in journals and in-person discussions. 

2) This year we have gone a long way toward the 
preparation of a massive new supplementary volume to 
Raya’s Archives, on Raya's process of creating her “tril- 
ogy of revolution” — Marxism and Freedom, Philoso- 
phy and Revolution, and Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution. In 
the year to come we will donate this volume 14 to the 
Wayne State University Archives of Labor and Urban 
Affairs. At the same time, Raya’s writings of 1986-87, 
deposited as volume 13 of her Archives, remain all too 
“unknown and undigested” either through sales to li- 
braries or study ot them. 

3) The struggle to hold as inseparable our needed or- 
ganizational growth and the concept of organization re- 
mains our most unfinished task. In the year ahead our 
participation in the ongoing freedom struggles, whether 
of Blacks, workers, women or youth, whether nationally 
or internationally, remains the arena where our battle 
of ideas to find the pathway to the future takes place. 
Not a week goes by that the Center of Marxist-Human- 
ism does not receive letters from around the world seek- 
ing discussion on our ideas. Next year, it is especially 
important that we seek an in-person dialogue in Europe. 
But above ail our task remains the needed American 
Revolution. It is what calls forth a new commitment to 
the spirit of “Have Thumb, Will Travel,” in ensuring 
that our activities are not limited to areas where we 
have locals. 

None of these concrete activities can successfully de- 
velop separated from the deepening of our understand- 
ing of Raya Dunayevskaya’s concept of organization., 

4) Our newspaper, News & Letters, is a vital organiz- 
er for Marxist-Humanism when it reflects the fullness of 
Marxist-Humanism’s organization of thought. This year 
we published, for the first time, Raya’s 1953 Letters on 
Hegel’s Absolutes in the pages of N&L, and we sought a 
continuing discussion of those letters in N&L in a sec- 
tion called “Philosophic Dialogue.” In the year ahead, 
what becomes crucial for us is the development of essay 
articles that can deepen “the meaning of events and ex- 
periences and their direction in a global context.” 

5) Philosophic-organizational responsibility for Marx- 
ist-Humanism also means financial responsibility. We 
propose a goal of $35,000 as the minimum needed for 
our sustaining fund. 

'What confronts us in all these tasks is the fact that 


Available from News & Letters 
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the "untrodden path” of dialectics of organizatioi 
and philosophy remains untrodden. That is why th< 
inwardization and projection of the The Philosophi 
Moment of Marxist-Humanism remains our centra 
task and challenge in the year ahead. 

That is also why our 1989 classes — where we soughi 
to re-examine Raya’s body of ideas from the vantage 
point of the new illumination shed upon her 1953 Let 
ters on Hegel’s "Absolutes by her 1980s writings— -re 
mains a point of departure. For the most exciting irs 
sight obtained from these classes, was our discovers 
that philosophic comprehension, notional self-relation 
was the methodology Raya had been following since the 
1950s and which she made into an explicit category ir 
the 1980s. It is this methodology which we seek to de- 
velop in the year ahead for all our tasks. Indeed, it is 
crucial not alone for the coming year, but for the whole 
future of Marxist-Humanism, as we strive to work out e 
pathway for recreating Marxist-Humanism in the 1990s. 

— The Resident Editorial Board 
July 26, 1981 


A revolutionary Chinese feminist speaks 


(continued from page 2) 


At the top of the hierarchy are party and government 
officials who claim to be “public servants.” With power, 
officials lead a highly materialistic life. While most peo- 
ple are still struggling for food and shelter, and famine 
is still the reality for many Chinese citizens, officials 
and their children are driving luxurious, imported cars, 
dining in grand restaurants, and having large amounts 
in foreign accounts. Government corruption is so serious 
that it has become one of the major sources of public 
indignation. People have lost faith in the Party. Dis- 
trust of the government is pervasive all over the coun- 
try. It is a general belief that the Party has totally be- 
trayed the principles it held at the time of its founding. 
Instead of serving the people, the Party has become an 
instrument to serve the interests of the top leaders such 
as Mao Zedong, Deng Ziaoping, Yang Shangkun, and Li 
Peng. 


cut so as to stop her from speaking out in front of the 
public. It is hard to account how many people have 
been murdered by the Party, and how many political 


THE PARTY AS AUTOCRACY 

Power is the only concern of these leaders. In order 
to keep power, the Party has ruled the country through 
autocracy. Strict ideological control is combined with 
ruthless suppression of people who criticize or challenge 
this authority. Mao Zedong once put his comrades to 
death because they disagreed with him on some poli- 
cies; Deng Xiaoping and Li Peng ordered soldiers to 
shoot peaceful demonstrators because they demanded 
their resignation. “Thought criminals” fill remote, secret 
concentration camps, and are executed secretly or pub- 
licly. 

In slaughtering dissidents, the Party has never hesi- 
tated to use the most inhumane means. In the early 
1980s, stories about a woman martyr were widely 
assed among people. Due to her criticism of the Party 
eadership, this woman was put into prison. There she 
was tortured, raped, and sentenced to death. The Chi- 
nese authorities were so afraid of a different voice that 
before they shot her publicly, they ordered her throat 


t 


Chapter 17 of Marxism and Free- 
dom, "The Challenge of Mao Tse- 
tung” is available in Chinese from 
News & Letters - 
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• ’’China’s revolt brutally driven under- 
ground” Editorial, News & Letters, July 
1989 


* ’’Whither China?” by Raya Dunayevskaya, 
Theory/Practice column. News & Letters, 
March 1987 


• ’’Deng Revises not so much Mao, as Marx” 
by Raya Dunayevskaya Theory /Practice col- 
umn, News & Letters, August-September 
1981 


• Document of Hunan Proletarian Alliance 
(Sheng Wu-lien) on "Whither China?” 1968 

order this new pamphlet from 


News & Letters, 59 E. Van Buren, Chicago, D. 60605 

$ 1-50 . ■ ; 
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prisoners have been jailed throughout the country. 

The conclusion I draw is that China under the rub 
of the Communist Party is not fundamentally differ) 
ent from that before 1948. The hierarchical sociaj 
structure has not changed. A small group of people 
enjoys privileges and unlimited power, whereas the 
majority of the population is deprived of basic righti 
and freedom. For thousands of years, people have 
been persecuted for the same reasons: criticizing the 
misrule of the government, asking for their rights, 
attempting to change the society. The difference be- 
tween the emperors and the leaders of the CPC u 
that while the former claimed to be the sons of God] 
the CPC dictators have always declared themselves 
to be the representatives of the people. They label 
themselves revolutionaries and condemn the perse- 
cuted as counter-revolutionaries since this well justi- 
fies their killings. These modern emperors neve: 
want to recognize the fact that even if they weri 
once revolutionary, they have been following tb 
path of the ancient tyrannies after they obtainei 
power, and have become the obstacles of social de- 
velopment. 
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in this case, the confrontation of the Communist Par- 
ty of China and the people — who are represented by the 
students, workers, intellectuals and Beijing citizens orl 
Tiananmen Square — is inevitable. The pro-democracy 
movement is the continuation of the revolution that 
started in 1911. The ultimate goal of the revolution ha- 
remained unchanged, that is, to end tyranny and builc 
China into a free and democratic society where the peo- 
ple can decide what they want, where people can ex- 
press their opinions, feelings without being persecuted 
where truth, not lies, prevail and where the government 
and the army are for the people, not against the people. 

China has been in the shadow of terrorism. Scared b\ 
people’s power, the Party and the government are conti - 
nuing to purge pro-democracy protestors. Tanks and 
bullets may kill the bodies of the freedom fighters, bul 
they can never kill the spirit of democracy. The Chines^ 
people’s struggle for a better society will continue in 
spite of the bloodshed. For the dictators, there are only 
two choices: either to change according to the people’s 
will, or to be overthrown by people’s power. For the 
people v the choice has already been made: to be united, 
dm! fight for thein! emaaeipation! 
s*)i s >‘i* e-'iv*' 1 ; 7 ft efer 
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WORKERS OF THE 
WORLD...’ 

The miners in Russia and in the U.S. 
have a lot in common. When you read 
about their conditions you can under- 
stand why Karl Marx called on the 
■ “workers of the world” to unite, be- 
cause we have only our chains to lose, 
and a whole new world to gain. 

Traveller 
West Virginia 

* * * 

A look at the Polish press shows that 
the shock of the Beijing massacre 
evoked a great outrage in Poland. 

A statement from the president of 
. “Fighting Solidarity” said: “Let that 
» tragic act of Chinese soldiers pushed 
against their countrymen open the eyes 
of the Polish officers, recruits and our 
whole society to the role set by the re- 
gime for the army — the role of a gen- 
dartne. Chinese Brothers — we don’t 
know how to help you. We bow our 
heads to your bravery. Freedom, taken 
from you and us, we will take back in 
struggle and in solidarity.” 

At the same time, there is great op- 
position to compromising the principles 
* of Solidamosc. The paper KOS refused 
to register as an above-ground publica- 
tion because they didn’t want either the 
government’s or Solidamosc’s censor- 
ship. 

Urszula Wislanka 
California 

* * * 

The most embarrassing defeat the 
leadership Of the UAW ever experi- 
enced, when the Nissan workers in 
. Smyrna, Tenn. voted two to one against 
them, raises serious questions for the 
working class of this country. Most 
workers don’t like what the union 
bureaucrats have been doing ever since 
, Doug Fraser saved Chrysler by opening 
the flood gates of take-backs, roll-backs, 
wage cuts, and plant closings. That kind 
„ of leadership is good for capitalism but 
hell for the workers. But the union is 
all we have to represent the workers 
right now, and is still better than noth- 
ing, in spite of our sell-out leaders. 

If workers don’t fight capitalism it 
will destroy us all. If workers hadn’t or- 
ganized the CIO in the 1930s where 
would we be today? It is clear that 
workers now will have to come up with 
i something different to replace the old 
i leadership. No matter what language 
r they speak the capitalists are not the 
answer. 

Retired autoworker 
California 

* * * 

We keep hearing about American 
companies that run to Mexico or Korea 
and get work done for less by not giving 
those workers the same benefits that we 
have fought for in this country. But in 
r Chicago we have a big French grocery 
firm, Auchan, that just opened up and 
won’t give its American workers the 
benefits it has to give its unionized 
' workers in France. The American work- 
r ers don’t have health insurance and 
. have to agree that they can be fired 
I without cause. I don’t have to tell you 
I Auchan is operating without any union 
contract. 

No matter what the country is, the 
bosses all speak the same language. But 
it tells you a lot about this country 
when you see other countries coming 
here for their cheap labor. 

Meatpacker 

Chicago 


EASTERN EUROPE TODAY 

Developments that this country needs 
so desperately are not more than mere 
signals on the horizon at the moment. 
The spontaneous groupings emerging in 
Prague and other places are significant 
and I do not want to underestimate 
their importance. Neither would I un- 
derestimate, however, the strength of 
[ the powers-that-be, even if one learns 
from history that governments often fa 1- 
I ter and decline “suddenly.” What Marx 
said is of help, but while situations may 
; be similar they are hardly identical and 
each must be “solved” anew. This is 
very clear when looking at Eastern Eu- 
rope now. . Each country is different 
enough not to be a mirror of another. 
Humanity is above all creative. 

i, £pnrespocndent 
Czechoslovakia 


Readers’ Views 
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REVOLT IN CHINA AND THE 
IDEA OF FREEDOM 

Hundreds of Chinese students from 
campuses across the U.S. met here in 
Chicago to form a student association in 
the wake of the Tiananmen Square 
massacre. It was exciting to be able to 
talk to a number of students who were 
eager to exchange information and ideas 
to move the freedom movement for- 
ward, and to sell them dozens of our 
new China pamphlet. But it was also 
disturbing to see how much the Bush 
administration as well as its democratic 
cohorts were trying to put their stamp 
on this meeting and to see some of the 
Chinese student organizers attempting 
to model their constitution on the U.S. 
Constitution. Many of the delegates 
showed their concern with the official 
agenda and responded cooly to abstract 
calls for unity. It remains to be. seen 
whether their ideas will be debated. 

Marxist-Humanist 

Chicago 


after she had passed out, to find that 
she had lung cancer and nine months to 
live! When the physician was ques- 
tioned as to why tests had not been or- 
dered sooner his response was that 
Medi-Cal wouldn’t have covered the 
treatment. 

In his article in the July N&L on “Vi- 
sage of genocide in U.S. Black health 
crisis,” Lou Turner quotes Dr. Louis 
Sullivan, Secretary of the Department 
of Health and Human Services, attrib- 
uting the decline in Black life expectan- 
cy to a Black “pathological lifestyle.” I 
wonder how Dr. Sullivan would classify 
this woman’s life. 

Full of anger 
Los Angeles 


WOMEN’S 

LIBERATION 

WORLDWIDE 



* * * 

The people of China want truth and 
genuine democracy, not western democ- 
racy. We only know the Mao-style of 
Marxism which brings everything under 
the rule of the Party. I would like to 
know more about Marx’s own writings. 
Is it true that he thought a society has 
to be rich and technologically advanced 
before it CSh achieve. genuine socialism? 
Isn’t that a misunderstanding of Marx- 
ism? 

Chinese exile 
Iowa 

* * * 

To me the Chinese movement stood 
for freedom of thought, having your 
own mind. I reread Raya Dunayevska- 
ya’s interview with a Chinese refugee, 
Jade, in the 1960s, where Jade talks 
about feeling like nothing more than an 
ant, when she was building a dam dur- 
ing China’s “Great Leap Forward.” 
That’s what every worker feels every 
day on the job. 

It’s an indictment against every class 
society. But the rulers can’t give us our 
minds back. That is what we have to 
do, break these chains on our minds. 
Breaking down that division between 
mental and manual labor: that is when 
we will become whole. 

Black worker 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

So few people — from the Left to the 
Right — view masses as Reason. Even 
some Chinese friends have told me that 
the Chinese masses don’t know what 
"democracy” is. This is what separates 
Marxist- Humanism from all other tend- 
encies in the Left, that category — mas- 
ses as Reason. 

Julia 
DeKalb, II 

• 

BLACK HEALTH IN AMERICA 

We want to supplement the excellent 
article on Black health in America 
(July N&L) with a specific indictment 
of capitalism’s health care “services” to 
mostly Black inner-city residents. Be- 
cause most clinics are paid on a per-vis- 
it basis, needed lab tests are scheduled 
on different days, each involving at 
least a three hour wait and no child- 
care facilities. 

A recent evening network news spe- 
cial showed Black health as suffering 
from “ignorance and fear” — people wait- 
ing to go to doctors until it was too 
late. But when you combine the bu- 
reaucratic shuffles with the frequent 
tales of mistreatment and misdiagnosis, 
you realize that the ignorance is that of 
the health care system that has so frag- 
mented a human being to fit into a 
“scientific” (or worse yet, a financial) 
frame of reference that it is only intelli- 
gent and sane to avoid it. 

Marxist-Humanists 

Detroit 

* * * 

The news media here recently dis- 
cussed the case of a Black woman with 
young children, on Medi-Cal, who had 
for the last year complained to her phy- 
sician of pain! both in her back and 
chest. He dismissed it as psychosomatic 
, jand, (rpjqhimjended psychiatric assist-’ 
ance. The woman' got' medical tests’ only" 


In the June N&L — Women World- 
wide section — you printed an appeal for 
protest letters over the banning of the 
Philippine feminist coalition, Gabriela. 

It should be said for the record that the 
‘banning’ is not officially by the Aquino 
government, but rather by forces in the 
military. We did receive quite a stack of 
letters in response to your appeal, and 
we want to answer them all. Any con- 
tributions for postage and supplies and 
to help with our work would be greatly 
appreciated. Send to: Gabriela Net- 
work, Sisters in Support Across the 
Pacific, PO Box 1310, New York, N.Y. 
10018 

Gabriela 

Philippines 

* * * 

There are people here in Israel that 
say: “I would have done something to 
change the situation but what’s the use. 

I am so small in comparison to the gov- 
emment/politics/history.” This was also 
my feeling once. But any activity in 
protest of injustice and toward peace is 
blessed. It’s like bricks. One brick is 
nothing. But with many bricks together 
one can build a building. That’s why I 
am glad to meet every new member 
that joins the Peace Movement. 

One of the things I fight for is wom- 
en’s equality. In Israel one can get mar- 
ried/divorced/buried only through the 
religious law. These laws were made 
hundreds of years ago and are not very 
women-loving. Women are considered to 
be intelligent only in connection to 
children and housework and incapable 
of independent life. 

Activist 

Israel 

* * * 

Canada has no law on abortion at 
present. There is no law preventing a 
boyfriend or husband from seeking to 
legally force a woman to bear a child. 
Recently the boyfriend of 23-year-old 
Barbara Dodd received an injunction 
preventing her from obtaining an abor- 
tion. Dodd, who is almost totally deaf, 
appealed to the Supreme Court of On- 
tario and won. The basis of her victory 
was that sufficient notice of the hearing 
was not given and that her boyfriend 
had bed in order to get the injunction. 
The court did not deal with the abor- 
tion Issue itself. During the appeal her 
personal life and even her ultrasound 
was read into the public record and 
splashed across the front page of papers 
around the country. The end result is 
really no decision and a rash of similar 
cases are now being seen in various 
courts across the country. What Cana- 
dians need is a just law giving women 
control over their own persons NOW! 

S.D. Scarlett 

Ontario 

* * * 

When the Supreme Court decision 
gutting Roe vs. Wade came down, I 
wrote a short note to George Bush: 
“For over 40 years I have been one of 
your ‘thousand points of light.’ I just 
quit.” Enclosed is my donation to help 
keep N&L in the fight. 

j l Subscriber. . . 

Hawaii 


COMMUNISM/CAPITALISM 

We send a message of solidarity to all 
who sure fighting against every war on 
earth as we prepare for the 27th Inter- 
national Anti-War Assembly on Aug. 6 
in Japan. We can never erase the vivid 
memory of the holocaust at Tiananmen 
Square on June 4, and still the killing is 
going on. 

The superpowers of the East as well 
as the West- want us to believe the cold 
war is in the past. Stalinism cannot be 
reformed by “liberalization,” nor capi- 
talism by “new thought.” There is no 
way to peace but overthrowing both of 
them. 

International Anti-War Assembly 
Tokyo, Japan 

* * * 

I’m interested in Raya Dunayevska- 
ya’s articles, but I strongly disagree 
when matters are stated in simplistic 
terms, as your writers and philosophers 
often do. Reagan and Gorbachev are 
the same?!? 

Supporter 
The Bronx 

* * * 

“Vulgar and unthinking communism,” 
Marx wrote, “completely negates the 
personality of man.” Doesn’t capitalism 
negate the personality of man too? 
What is the difference in so-called com- 
munism today and capitalism? Workers 
in both systems produce commodities 
for their masters to sell for profits. 
“Communism” and capitalism are two 
sides of the same coin. 

Felix Martin 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

We are not a Marxist organization 
but our roots are in the radical Christi- 
an left and our social philosophy owes 
much to the thought of Marx. We ap- 
preciate your emphasis on Marxist hu- 
manism (or is it humanist Marxism?) as 
opposed to state capitalism, whether 
eastern or western. African experiments 
with socialism have all too often flound- 
ered on the rock of the bureaucratic 
bourgeoisie, to use the phrase coined by 
Issa Shivji in his seminal work on Tan- 
zania. 

We also appreciate your reports on 
South Africa, especially the labor move- 
ment there. Half of Lesotho’s adult 
male labor force works in the South Af- 
rican mines, producing the wealth 
which maintains the luxurious life of 
white South Africa. It is important for 
people in America to know the truth 
about how Black workers are organizing 
themselves for change. 

Transformation 

Lesotho 

• 

UNIQUENESS OF N & L 

The word “spontaneity” requires 
great caution, as every human action 
other than a mere physical reflex re- 
quires forethought. Yet events often 
move further and faster than the partic- 
ipants have anticipated. Workers in Pe- 
trograd took to the street to protest 
war hardships and brought down the 
Russian Empire. A bus boycott in 
Montgomery, Ala. triggered the whole 
Civil Rights Movement. 

At the same time, a theory of revolu- 
tion that relies entirely on spontaneity 
is no less sterile than vanguardism. If 
Marxist philosophy is not heard, other 
voices will be. The great rank-and-file 
initiative in the British miners’ strike in 
1984-85 existed side-by-side with enthu- 
siasm for the pro-state-capitalist leader- 
ship of Arthur Scargill and political 
support for the Labour Party. Small 
groups like News and Letters Commit- 
tees, whose starting point is theory, 
have an objective existence that weighs 
in the balance. 

Richard Bunting 
Oxford 

* * * 

Inviting readers to join in the “philo- 
sophic dialogue” around Raya Dunayev- 
skaya’s 1953 Letters expresses the 
uniqueness of N&L in a very concrete . 
way. 

Supporter 

California 


Editor’s note: The name of the 
author, Stewart Quinn, was inad- 
vertently dropped from "Youth in 
the 1917 Russian Revolution” on 
the Yputl? page of . the, July, 1989 

■News •&. Letters. - - > , - 
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Black/Red View 


NAACP embraces Bush Gan 9 s need new colors ’ 


by John Alan 

Last month, at the annual convention of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People in 
Detroit, Benjamin L. Hooks, the executive director, in 
his key-note address severely criticized the Supreme 
Court for its adverse decisions on civil rights. Hooks 
said that the Court “is more dangerous to the legitimate 
hopes and aspirations of Blacks in this nation” than the 
outright foes of civil rights. He went on to say that the 
Court is “stripping us, in many instances, of the pre- 
cious hard- won victories we have secured.” 

However, Hooks’ passionate condemnation of the re- 
trogressive nature of the Supreme Court was not ex- 
tended to include President Bush, who as Reagan’s 
Vice-President, played a political role in creating the 
present reactionary Supreme Court. Thus Hooks’ key- 
note speech literally set the stage for the warm wel- 
come that Bush’s Vice-President, Dan Quayle, got from 
the NAACP delegates; the kind of welcome that Bush 
did not get when he spoke before the 1983 convention 
of the NAACP. 

QUAYLE’S FORKED-TONGUE 

It is now obvious that the leadership of the NAACP 
believes, in the words of Mr. Hooks, that Bush has lift- 
ed the “veritable iron curtain” that Reagan had placed 
between the Black leadership and the White House. 

While it is true that Reagan kept Black leaders at 
a distance, making Bush and Quayle more accessible 
to Black leaders does not open the road toward se- 
curing Black civil rights. Once you strip away the 
rhetoric about "affirmative action is going to be the 
policy of this Administration,” Quayle’ s speech to the 
convention becomes essentially the conservative ide- 
ological position on affirmative action. Quayle ex- 
presses it by saying, yes, we are for affirmative ac- 
tion, we are only in "opposition to absolute quotas. 
We are committed to fairness...” This is precisely 
what the Reagan majority is saying on the Supreme 
Court. 

Both the President and the Vice-President owe then- 
rise to positions of power by being ideological support- 
ers of Reagan. Any real dialogue between them and 
Black leaders must face that ideological barrier. Bush 
has clearly shown that he is following in the footsteps 
of Reagan by his unconscionable veto of a minimum 
wage raise, while pressuring Congress to spend billions 

Inkatha terror in Natal 

Johannesburg, South Africa — Things happen 
so suddenly here. Some aspects show that Inkatha and 
its supporters have lost direction and have come close 
to falling. Inkatha has lost a huge membership because 
those people who were spoon-fed to enroll for member- 
ship were not told exactly what Inkatha stands for, 
namely, to crush and destroy by violent means any 
peaceful opposition to the system of apartheid and 
white domination. 

I was called in our Union office to attend to an ur- 
gent telephone call from my wife at Empondweni. 
She said, darling, I hope you will understand that I 
have, together with other teachers in different 
schools in Natal, resigned to counter the oppressive 
legislation introduced by the Kwa-Zulu Department 
of Education (KDE). She said that the notorious Edu- 
cation Department, controlled by Inkatha and the 
petty Zulu government, revealed its hostility to the 
principle of freedom of association at a teachers 
meeting held at Winterton Hall, in Natal, on May 13. 

The chairman of this meeting, a Mr. Mdunge, from 
the Inkatha-controlled Natal Teachers’ Union, told all 
the teachers who had come from all parts of Natal and 
other Inkatha-dominated areas, such as Ladysmith, 
Harrismith, Winterton, Bergville, Colenso and many 
more, that Dr. Dlomo, the Minister of Education, has 
issued a warning that “his department will not tolerate 
any teacher who associates with communist-inspired or- 
ganizations like UDF (United Democratic Front), COS- 
ATU (Congress of South African Trade Unions) and 
many others.” Legislation is presently being prepared 
which restricts the right of teachers to form or join a 
trade union. 

I asked my wife what was the response from the ma- 
jority of those who attended the meeting? She abruptly 
told me no one would attempt to oppose the order or 
seek clarification because of the intimidation and acts of 
violence that would follow. 

My wife told me the main problem is that Inkatha 
has lost membership, and that this action was seen 
by them as the only means to force people under 
their authority to join UWUSA (United Workers Un- 
ion of South Africa) which is under the wing of Inka- 
tha. Inkatha has again taken advantage of the huge 
unemployment situation in Natal, which would force 
any teacher to first consider his or her family situa- 
tion before reaching any decision. However, in Dur- 
ban and Pietermaritzburg, Inkatha strong-holds, In- 
katha has still lost huge membership because of its 
humiliating attitude towards other organizations. 

Inkatha has already lost this war. I am Zulu myself 
and firmly believe that Inkatha wants to maintain trib- 
alism before liberation. The delaying tactics adopted by 
Inkatha boss, Gatsha Buthlelezi, to resolve the Natal 
fighting, will no doubt lead to another outbreak of war, 
which will claim the lives of more innocent people. I 
told my wife, however to exercise patience because this 
kind of hostility -can only be opposed, by a mass revolu- 
tion) ! < . V , ’ . , ; i —Trade union activist 
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on the “stealth bomber.” 

At a news conference, Mr. Hooks said that if Con- 
gress fails to modify the action of the Supreme Court, 
the only other recourse left is “civil disobedience, on a 
scale which has never been seen in this country before.” 
The possibility of this materializing under the leader- 
ship of the NAACP is highly doubtful. If such massive, 
direct opposition did materialize, it would be a dramatic 



break in the political and judicial philosophy of the 
NAACP. 

* In its whole 80-year history, it has never ventured to 
lead direct mass action against the established powers 
that be. 

LIMITS OF CIVIL RIGHTS 

The middle-class Black leadership has reached the 
outer limits of its political and judicial options and is 
hopelessly immersed in the general crisis of American 
capitalism. The futility of their position is demonstrated 
by the dispute between Black civil rights leaders over 
whether the Black conservative William Luc&S should — 
be Bush’s Assistant Attorney General for Civil Rights. 
The desire for patronage from the Bush Administration 
has caused some Black civil rights leaders to overlook 
Lucas’ hostility to civil rights just in order to get a 
Black into high office. Focusing the argument against 
Lucas on his lack of qualifications also hides the real 
reason why Bush wants him in the Justice Department, 
that is, why he is ideologically acceptable to Bush. 

Marx long ago pointed out that civil rights was a 
good thing. But, nevertheless, it was not real human 
emancipation, which, above all, must be practical. 
For large numbers of Black Americans civil rights 
has not been practical, i.e., it never changed the ob- 
jective or subjective conditions of their lives. Along- 
side civil rights there exists the perpetual Black "un- 
derclass,” joblessness, poor or non-existent medical 
care, as well as overt and covert racism. 

As we approach the last decade of this century. Black 
America seeks a new beginning in thought which per- 
severes and goes beyond the narrow limits of political 
and civil rights. 


ing report (July 16) of this Third World congress: 

“Held on behalf of the ‘forgotten’ two- thirds of humani- 
ty living in poverty, the conference included doctors, poets, 
rights activists and labor leaders from Haiti, Bangladesh, 
Burkina Faso, Mozambique, Zaire, Brazil and the Philip- 
pines. 

“ Orlando Melgueiros da Silva, bare-chested and in a 
feather head-dress, represented Brazil’s Union of Indige- 
nous Nations. 

“The meeting of the Seven Poorest Peoples was under 
the auspices of The Other Economic Summit, an annual 
conference seeking to draw attention to the impact on the 
Third World of economic decisions taken by the world’s 
leading industrial nations at their annual summits. 

“ ‘We seek an alternative economic development which 
will do away with social injustice, the North’s domination 
of Third World countries and the thoughtless pillage of 
the earth’s resources,’ said the conference’s final declara- 
tion.” 

CHALLENGE OF THE THIRD WORLD 

The one Third World nation that the U.S. was im- 
pelled to talk to at the summit was Mexico. First, 
Treasury Secretary Nicholas Brady and then Pres. 
Bush met with Mexican President Carlos Salinas to try 
to reach an agreement on a paltry $1 to $2 billion debt 
relief fund to service Mexico’s $100 billion debt. 

And the $2.25 billion that Japan has offered to the 
Third World for environmental purposes merely illus- 
trates that the U.S. is not the only industrialized nation 
who suffers from the self-deception that any crumbs 
from its capitalist- imperialist table is sufficient to ap- 
pease the Third World. 

The truth is that the attitude of the industrialized 
West toward the economic reality of the Third World 
remains today exactly what it has been throughout the 
post-war era, namely, it has absolutely no intention of 
investing capital there. “The lack of flow of investment 
capital to the technologically underdeveloped countries,” 
Raya Dunayevskaya wrote in Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion in 1973, “is certainly not due to thje fact that they 


Los Angeles, Cal. — On July 12, two rival street 
gangs had a shoot-out on 43rd Street and Kansas Ave- 
nue that left two killed and three critically wounded. 
This took place after a fierce fist-fight between 16 gang 
members, and then 50 shots were fired. One neighbor- 
hood resident described this as “a night in Vietnam... I? 
don’t know if it was an Uzi, an AK-47, or what.. .but it 
was heavily automatic.” 

There is a war going on in the streets of L.A., concen- 
trated in the Black and Latino “varrios” (barrios-neigh- 
borhoods) of South-Central L.A. and Watts. Gang-relat- 
ed homicides city-wide increased 39.3% for the first 
three months of this year. Even though police say those 
killed On July 12 were gang members, neighborhood res- 
idents say that three of those shot were not. One was a 
working youth. 

There are many ways to die in the streets of L.A. 
Just being Black and young you can get caught on' 
the middle ground: not a gang-banger or a cocaine- 
slinger, but a case of mistaken identity. Getting 
caught wearing the wrong colors in a rival gang 
neighborhood, be it blue, red, or purple, can cost you 
your life. If you’re young and Black in the inner-cjty 
ghetto, such as Watts, life is cheap. , , 

For the parents, many see the increase in police as an 
alternative to the street violence, but the youth know 
better, because the police treat them as villains and 
public enemies, a threat to their “white control.” There 
have bjeOn many killings by the police of gang members, 
and nqn-gang members. As one Black woman put it, 
whose Mother Marcus Donel was killed by a sheriff: 
“What ; makes him so different that he can go out and 
shoot somebody and say, ‘Well, because I have a gun 
and a badge, it’s OK, whether it was the suspect or 
not.’ IPs just not right.” 

Out of 1000 complaints to the District Attorney’s of- 
fice for use of excessive force since 1980, they prosecut- 
ed officers less than two percent of the time. Now-ac- 


Dept. officers were called to the Jordan Downs project 
in Watits, and were wounded with three shotgun blasts 
when they arrived. 

Many Black youth are calling for an alternative of 
a different color. Many of them are gang members 
themselves, after being incarcerated and politicized 
in prison, who are just tired of seeing their homeys 
being shot down in the streets and are crying out for 
drastic change. They are identifying with Black as 
the color of the future, a power for the 1990s. And 
the red, black, and green liberation colors of Africa 
are a rallying cry for a no sell-out unity to fight the 
powers that be. This white racist system must pay 
the price for these many deaths. 

The Yankee dollar and greed lays the ground for con- 
trol over our lives and destruction of Black people. It 
promotes drugs and gang warfare among ourselves. The 
Black youth must cry out that Black is back and Black 
don’t crack, because there are many young Black street- 
wise soldiers on the streets of L.A. looking for a com- 
mon enemy that oppresses us all. — Gene Ford 


Third World at Summit 

are supposedly so backward, so lacking in technical per- 
sonnel that they could not put the capital to use.. ..No, 
the reason no capital flows that way as far as the ‘West’ 
is concerned is that private capital does not get invest- 
ed there at all, now that they have found that they j 
can get greater rates of profit in the developed coun- j 
tries of Western Europe” (p. 223). That is why the ec- 
onomic package for Poland and Hungary, though paltry, 
was no mere debt re-servicing. 

Despite the “imperialist economism” of “socialist” 
Pres. Mitterrand, who believes that allowing the Third j 
World leaders a few minutes on the viewing stand and a ■■! 
night at the opera with the leaders of the capitalist 
West will “bring the world’s poor nations into Western 
prosperity,” the meaning of the economic package for 
Poland and Hungary was not lost on Gorbachev. 

Gorbachev understands that the 15 annual Western 
economic summits were from the beginning the West’s 
response to the restructuring of the global economy 
which i began in 1974-75 with the world-wide recession 
and tlie new revolutionary upsurges in the Third World 
that extended to Europe itself with the Portuguese Rev- 
olution. Because Gorbachev is no more interested in the 
Third World than the Western industrial nations, to 
whom he addressed a letter indicating his desire to “en- 
gage in a constructive dialogue” on international eco- 
nomic issues, it is no accident that he never invited the 
Third World to any of the superpower summits. 

It is not possible to comprehend the economic reality 
of the Third World, as Raya Dunayevskaya concluded 
in Philosophy and Revolution, “apart from the compel- 
ling objective forces of world production, the pull of the 
world market, and the underlying philosophy of the 
massed which Marx called ‘the quest for universality.’ ” 
The retrogressive legacy of capitalist crises and the con- 
tradictory emergence of Third World revolutions in this 
decade, nevertheless, challenges us, in Dunayevskaya’s 
words, “to hold on to the principle of creativity, and the s 
contradictory process by which creativity develops” (p. 
246). This perspective, not summits, will prepare us for 
the 1990s. 



Black World 
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countability is being taken to the streets, by gome in 
the Black' community. Just recently, two L.A. Police 
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Farmworkers union wins new contract in tomato fields Hospital workers rally 


Detroit, Mich.— The Farm Labor Organizating 
Committee (FLOC) based in Ohio just signed a three- 
way contract with Campbell’s and the tomato growers 
association covering 450 workers for three years. Wage 
parity for farmworkers on different jobs will gradually 
he achieved as the rate for planting and cultivating to- 
matoes rises from $4.22 to $4.45 an hour this year, and 
to $4.90 per hour in 1991, while the rate for operating 
mechanical harvesters rises from $4.60 to $4.75 per hour 
this year, to $5 an hour in 1991. 

Farmworkers are excluded from NLRB (National La- 
bor Relations Board) regulations so a key provision won 
by FLOC is continuation of the Dunlop Commission to 
oversee disputes and to develop means of meeting farm- 
workers’ needs for housing and day care, and protection 
from pesticides. At this time, FLOC and the Dunlop 
Commission are negotiating a public-private day care 
partnership with state and federal agencies to which 
Campbell’s and the tomato growers will contribute. The 
FLOC office explained that the goal is to make day care 
standard throughout the industry instead of it being a 
variable within individual contracts. 

Of FLOC's 7,500 members, 3,300 are now covered 
by contracts, but the contracts with Vlasic and Heinz 
and 'their pickle growers expire this year. At one 


i Farm 
Labor 
Organizing 
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pickle farm included ip the Vlasic contract, FLOC is 
attempting to develop an exact economic formula to 
achieve employee status for farmworkers. Currently 
under the system of declaring farmworkers to be in- 
dependent contractors, the growers avoid paying 
into Social Security and the workers are not credited 
with enough weeks of continuous employment to be 
eligible for unemployment or workers compensation, 
lack health insurance, and are indebted to IRS at the 
end of the year since no deductions are made from 
their wages. 

Baldemar Velasquez, FLOC president, says that even 
"though union contracts have brought the workers who 
harvest pickles a 50% share of what Vlasic pays the 
grower per hamper, the hand-weeding and trimming of 
the plants prior to harvest is still unpaid labor, for 
which FLOC is struggling to gain a minimum hourly 
wage while retaining pay incentives for harvest. 

The struggle continues for other farmworkers as well. 


Last year, workers at Princeton Farms mushroom proc- 
essing plants in Illinois spontaneously went on strike 
and turned to FLOC. They are not on strike at this 
time, but many of the 400 workers at the plant which 
functions year round have signed with FLOC and prom- 
ised to be a permanent base of support for the union. 
One of the most outspoken FLOC supporters, who was 
fired from Princeton Farms in retaliation, is now a full- 
time FLOC organizer and is also suing the company un- 
der an Illinois statute prohibiting vellowdog contracts. 
There was recently a large FLOC march, rally and pick- 
et at both the plant and company building in this rural 
area. — FLOC supporter 

El Salvador protests 

Los Angeles, Ceil. — Several protests have been 
held here to oppose Cristiani’s rise to the Presidency of 
El Salvador and his appointment of a Death Squad 
leader’s brother-in-law, Jose Mauricio Angulo, as consul 
to L.A. At one rally 200 gathered and 12 were arrested 
at the Salvadoran consulate while demanding the ouster 
of Angulo. 

In El Salvador, itself, the military July 17 opened fire 
on students at the National University, who were trying 
to exit their campus in a march to protest the detention 
of a student leader. The resentment of the military and 
its Death Squads led to a march four days later of hun- 
dreds of students, accompanied by as many workers, 
through the streets of their capital city. 

As a departure from past protests (see N&L, August- 
September, 1988), student leaders called for all partici- 
pants to not cover their faces during the march, sending 
a message to the military and newly “elected” right- 
wing ARENA party of a new boldness in challenging 
their rule. 

Despite the fact that hearing about new activity 
among the youth in El Salvador helps us to deepen our 
activity in the. U.S., I find it to be a constant battle to 
find out what new thinking the masses in El Salvador 
are engaged in. This is not just due to any lack of in- 
formation in the bourgeois press. 

What I am also coming to see is that very few of the 
organizations in solidarity with El Salvador seem to be 
concerned with initiating dialogue on where the move- 
ment is going. 

Why is that? Now, when Elliot Abrams’ substitute 
Bernard Aronson has just travelled to El Salvador 
bringing Cristiani the news that an additional $5 million 
of U.S. money has been appropriated for the continua- 
tion of the nine-year-old civil war, the 1990s seem to be 
looming over us like a dark cloud. 

More than ever, we need a dialogue to begin. 

— Mitch Weerth 


New York, N.Y. — Days after the contract of 
47,000 workers at 53 hospitals in the New York City re- 
gion expired, 20,000 members of the 1 199 hospital union, 
almost without exception Black and Latino worker-ac- 
tivists, marched from the east side to the west side of 
Manhattan, July 11. The demonstrators, including 
nurse’s aides, technicians, and orderlies, confronted at 
his offices the president of the League of Voluntary 
Hospitals, William J. Abelow, who had repeatedly as- 
serted through the press that the workers, in refusing to 
settle on his terms, were deliberately attempting to 
“damage our ability to provide care.” 

Also among the demonstrators were patients, some in 
wheelchairs, demanding that the hospital workers be 
given the support they needed to provide genuine care. 
This seemed important in view of the union and politi- 
cian speakers at the rally who put everything in terms 
of "business," money and “the contract.” 

The determination of the hospital workers to place 
before the public the total picture of what is happening 
in health care was shown by the massive, standing- 
room-only rally at Riverside Church, July 20. This was 
followed three days later by a one-day strike against the 
hospitals, when thousands of workers again marched 
across Manhattan, rallying at St. Luke’s-Rooaevelt on 
the west side, and Mount Sinai on the east side. These 
militant actions are to continue if no settlement is 
reached. — Filipina nurse and activist 

Marxist-Humanist youth 
groups on campuses 

The Marxist-Humanist Club 

Earl-Hall, Columbia University 
New York, NY 10027 

News & Letters Youth Committee-NYU 
Box 84; 21 Washington Place 
Neu> York University 
New York, NY 10003 

Forum for Marxist-Humanist Thought 

Holmes Student Center 
Northern Illinois University 
DeKalb, IL 60115 

The Marxist-Humanist Forum at Loyola 

Loyola University of Chicago 
Centennial Forum 
6525 North Sheridan Road 
Chicago, [L 60626 

Cal State News & Letters Youth Committee 

P.O. Box 29194 
Las Angeles, CA 90029 
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Our Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 
In two short weeks, the massive, spontaneous and un- 
precedented general strike by Russian coal miners, 
which began July 11 with a wildcat sit-in in one Siberi- 
an mine and swept through virtually every major coal 
region, issued the most serious challenge yet to Gorba- 
chev’s “perestroika” and “glasnost.” As the miners’ 
numbers swelled to half a million, they brought steel 
production and electrical output to the verge of shut- 
down and won some concessions for change in their dis- 
mal working and living conditions. 

Gorbachev took a non-confrontational position when 
the strikes began, publicly “sympathizing” with the min- 
ers’ demands. Later, fearing the miners' actions would 
“infect” other workers, he threatened that force would 
be used if the walkout did not end quickly. At the same 
time, Gorbachev strengthened his hand by blaming par- 
ty, trade union and industry officials for the conditions 
which sparked the strikes, and threatened to unleash 
another purge. 

The miners’ anger was aimed not only at the 
state-capitalist party bureaucracy, but at changing 
the totality of their day-to-day lives which have de- 
teriorated drastically under Gorbachev’s "restruc- 

U. S. miners strikes — see page 3 

turing.” Their demands ranged from transforming 
working conditions, to ending the damage and pollu- 
tion from vast open-pit mine operations, to building 
more schools, housing and medical facilities. 

The strike began when the 77 night-shift workers who 
refused to leave their mine in Mezhdurachensk grew 
overnight to 12,000 miners on strike on the morning 
shift. Within days, most Siberian mines were shut down, 
and the miners had organized strike committees. Miners 
and their families held continual rallies and mass meet- 
ings, and slept in the town squares at night. They were 
supported by non-mine workers who struck throughout 
Siberia. The strike erupted within days in the Russian 
coal fields of the Ukraine, and flashed north to Vorkuta 
and south to the Karaganda mines in 
Karzakhstan. 

At no time did the miners separate economic from 
political demands. The fundamental question for the 
Siberian miners was the need to gain control over the 
mines, to set the rate of coal production, and to have 
the right to dispose of coal produced in excess of state 
contracts. The strike committee stated that money from 
the sales of excess exported coal was to be put back 
into improving living conditions for the miners. They 
also demanded an end to privileges for mine managers, 
and a cutback in the Moscow mine bureaucracy. The 
state made vague, conditional promises. 

Nor were the miners satisfied with the response to 
their demands to improve safety and working condi- 
tions, which kill over 600 miners each year, Ukraini- 
an miners demanded an end to obsolete, unsafe 
mine procedures and technology, and Siberian min- 

Nicaragua’s revolution 

A vast crowd of 300,000 assembled in Managua on 
July 19 to attend Nicaragua’s celebrations of the tenth 
anniversary of the revolution against the U.S.-backed 
Somoza dictatorship. But ten years later, much of the 
revolutionary vision that overthrew Somoza has been 
lost. 

Under Reagan and Bush in the 1980s, hundreds of 
millions of dollars have been spent to organize, arm and 
supply the criminal contra bands, who have killed tens 
of thousands, and tortured, raped or wounded many 
more. 

In addition has come economic strangulation: total 
embargo by the U.S., and U.S. pressure to make sure 
they get no international loans or aid. At the same 
time, both Gorbachev and the West European Social 
Democrats have cut their support sharply since 1985. 

Nicaragua’s per capital income, always low, has now 
sunk below that of Haiti. Unlike Haiti, Nicaragua’s rev- 
olution has created health and literacy programs, but 
the Sandinista-run government has yet to work out a 
pathway that could give the revolution a new begin- 
ning 
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Russian miners challenge Gorbachev 



Striking miners rallied, July 17, in Prokopyevsk, in Siht,; 1^, ,.x di \ s. ! ; ? . < r that read Lowe u 
the People’s Soviets.” 


ers drew a direct connection between the drop in 
their standard of living in the early 1980s, and the 
increase at the time in mine mechanization. 

Miners went back to work, saying their strike was 
“interrupted, not ended.” They have vowed to maintain 
the strike committees to monitor the state’s response to 
their demands over the next three months, and to go 
out again if they are not met. Gorbachev agreed to im- 
mediately begin shipments of food, clothing, medical 
supplies and goods that have been non-existent in Sibe- 
ria for years. He promised an equal settlement for 
Ukrainian miners whose demands included improved 
working conditions, fixed days off, changes in pension 
rights, and other concerns. Supposedly the concessions 
will be paid for by raising the price of coal, but one 
Siberian miner bitterly predicted that the money for the 
settlement would be taken from the miners themselves. 

Israeli maneuverings 

The pathetic maneuvering of the Israeli Likud and 
Labor Parties, as well as the U.S., over Israeli Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir’s so-called peace plan for the 
Palestinians only revealed once again to the world that 
Israel is not ready to negotiate any type of autonomy, 
let alone a Palestinian state. So many reactionary con- 
ditions have been placed on what was already in es- 
sence a sham proposal for elections among the Palestin- 
ians, that they may never take place. Meanwhile, the 
neo-fascist Israeli extreme Right grows stronger by the 
day, accusing even the Likud of leniency toward the 
Palestinian Arabs. 

During all of this, the intifada continues unabated. 
With all Arab schools closed by the Israeli army since 
January, underground classes have proliferated, with 
students and teachers risking arrest since any alterna- 
tive education is forbidden. 

The Israeli occupiers’ decision to reopen many of the 
Arab elementary and high schools in July was certainly 
not a sign of strength or generosity. So effective were 
the underground classes, including distribution of work- 
books from Al-Quds Open University, a Jordan-based 
Palestinian university, that students on the West Bank 
and the Gaza Strip were getting ready in great numbers 
to take their high school graduation exams despite the 
occupation authorities forbidding classes, let alone ex- 
ams. 


I From Italy: a look at 

Milan, Italy — National rather than European is- 
sues dominated in the June 18 European Parliament 
elections. In most countries only around 50% of the 
electorate voted, the exceptions being Italy where more 
than 80% voted and Greece, Ireland and Luxemburg 
where national elections were held on the same day. 

The elections showed a noticeable increase in the 
votes for the socialists and the ecologists, while the de- 
mochristian-conservative alliance lost its majority. The 
socialists won 181 seats in Parliament, communists — 42, 
Greens — 32. The European popular party (Christian 
Democrat) received 123 of the seats, non-aligned — 20 
and the neo-Gaullists — 19, while the liberals won 45 
seats, the English conservatives — 33 and the rightist 
parties — 22. 

Preoccupying Is the increase of the right which is 
made up mostly of neo-fascist parties. Tills Increase 
represents a general tendency throughout Europe al- 
though most of these votes come from Germany. 

The results of the European elections held some real 
Sfjfurises for the national governments. In England, the, 
election results hsvs been disastrous for Margaret 
Thatcher. The Labor Party got a majoTft# hf this vfetei. 
Most voters were probably protesting about the eco- 
nomic crisis in Britain where the price inflation at 8^% 
is the highest of all of the large industrialized countries. 

In Germany, the two Christian Democratic parties; 
that have governed in recent years received 7% less 
votes than they had in the 1987 political elections. Thai 


Japan’s election upset 

“In Japan, women’s aspirations and capabilities have 
been oppressed, and we women are dissatisfied and an- 
gry beyond any man’s imagination.” Japan Socialist 
Party (JSP) head Takako Doi uttered those prophetic 
words even before the stunning July 23 defeat of the 
reigning Liberal Democratic Party (LDP) in Senate 
elections. The LDP has held power ever since 1955, 
when it was founded as the party of the conservative 
and pro-U.S. business estabiislmient. But in July, the 
votes of angry housewives and working people, especial- 
ly the women, defeated them by a greater than two-to- 
on© margin. 

While LDP Prime Minister Sousuke Uno lias had to 
resign, the LDP may be able to hold onto power until 
next year, since it still controls the lower house of Par- 
liament, unaffected by the July election. Alternative 
LDP leaders to Uno have virtually all been linked to 
the massive Recruit corruption scandal. 

The biggest share of the July vote went to the 
JSP, which rode a feminist wave to victory. Uno’s 
involvement in an economically and sexually exploi- 
tative relationship with a geisha, as well as his par- 
ty’s recent heavy tax on consumer goods, touched 
off a wave of anger from women. As Kii Nakamura 
of the Japan Housewives Association stated during 
the campaign: "Someone who does not respect wom- 
en is not fit to be Prime Minister of Japan.” Uno’s 
agriculture minister only underlined the LDP’s sex- . 
ism when he retorted publicly that "women have no 
place in politics,” adding that Doi was not fit to gov- 
ern since she was single and childless! 

The rapid ascendancy of the JSP and other mainly 
Left opposition parties is sure to shake up U.S.-Japan 
military relations. Although Doi has begun to move 
away from some of the JSP’s anti-military platform, 
such as disbanding the armed forces and scrapping the 
U.S.-Japan Security Treaty in place since 1960, she has 
stated her opposition to U.S. nuclear ships visiting Ja- , 
pan. 

The July vote also represented a protest by the work- 
ing people as a whole against both the corrupt anti-la- 
bor LDP, and against their own condition of life and la- 
bor, which are far indeed from proving any sort of 
Japanese “economic miracle.” 


the European elections I 

surprise from France is the emergence of the ecologists. 

The Italian government fell around a month before 
June 18 elections and, due to the insistance of the 
Socialist Party, the formation of a new government 
was put off until after the elections. It was taken for 
granted that the Communist Party, which has had 
continual losses in the last ten years, would be the 
loser and that the socialists would win these votes. 
Thus a demochristian-socialist government could be 
formed without problems. Instead, the Communists 
won 27% of the votes, that is 1% more than in the 
political elections of 1987, while the socialists re- 
mained steady at 14%. The votes for the Christian 
Democratic party decreased from 34% to 32%. The 
other parties remained more or less stable. 

In Portugal, the Social Democrats, who have gov- 
erned for the last three years, lost almost 20% of their 
votes. Despite its name the Social-Democratic Party is 
a free enterprise party that supports the privatization of 
everything. The gains were made by the socialists and 
the communists, I 

In Greece, the tremendous gcandais on corruption! 
were certainly the principal cause for which the social-! 
ists lost power. 9 

Degpite the national issues that dominated in thesel 
elections, the European voters have shown that they dcB 
not want simply an economic union, that they want 
protect their social rights and also their environment I 

—Margaret Ellinghanfl 
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Black opposition to racism puts 
American civilization on trial 



Protest march in Bensonhurst after murder of Yusef Hawkins, 
by John Alan 


The callous murder of 
Hawkins took the spotlight 
away from the Democratic 
Party mayoral primary con- 
test between the incumbent 
Mayor, Edward I. Koch, and 
David Dinkins, the Black 
Manhattan borough presi- 
dent, when hundreds of 
Blacks and whites who 
marched in Bensonhurst 
were met by vicious racial 
taunts and threats and were 
spat upon. The emotions at 
the marches were in sharp 
contrast to the fake unity 
rally held on the steps of 
New York City Hall after 
the election. 

The theme of "unity” 
has gone beyond the inter- 
nal politics of the Demo- 
cratic Party and has come 
to mean that the crucial is- 
sue of America’s growing 
racism and all of its politi- 
cal and social ramifica- 
tions are not to be open 


Serving the 
machine is 
deadly work 

We are pleased to turn our column over to RA. Lastelle, 
a worker in Chicago- — Felix Martin and John Marcotte 

In Marxism and Freedom Raya Dunayevskaya wrote 
that the key question of our epoch is: “Is productivity 
to be increased by the expansion of machinery or by 
the expansion of human capacities?” I have spoken to 
workers at a Eckrich meatpacking plant where the own- 
ership, like all of capital, has decided in favor of “more 
perfect machines.” When the “more perfect machine” 
fails , capital attempts to push the burden onto the 
1 workers. 

Eckrich workers in Chicago have been writing about 
the new, million-dollar, bun-size hot dog packaging ma- 
chine in the pages of News & Letters since May. That 
line doesn’t seem to be a classic case of automation or 
speed-up, because it requires more than twice as many 
people as the other lines, but doesn’t produce even 
twice as much. Yet people who work on line 5 feel sick 
and tired and stressed out. Why? 

WHO PAYS FOR COMPANY MISTAKES? 

What now seems obvious is that this is not what the 
company intended; the machine doesn’t work the way 
it was supposed to. So what happens when technologi- 
cal innovation fails? Workers told me some of what has 
been happening at Eckrich: 

• Supervisors lurk behind the workers constantly, 
and the moment the line stops, shout at them to start 
up »g a ' n Hie company has added a second supervi- 
sor on each shift in this department. 

• Hie company has instituted new standards for what 
’ can be packed. The list of defects covers a whole sheet 

of paper. The packers have to watch for those defects 
with packages coming at the speed of 150 or more per 
minute. Supervisors check through the bad packages 
the packers have thrown aside to be sure they aren’t 
1 throwing out any good ones. 

• Supervisors go through the rework (hot dogs flipped 
off the line before they reach the packages because they 
are too long, too short, broken, tom, cut or discolored) 
to be sure no good meat is discarded. No mistakes are 

(Continued on page 3) 


Black World 


South Africa 
at the 
cross-roads 

by Lon Turner 

Suddenly, as if the world media had been experienc- 
ing “temporary technical difficulties,” the wall of white 
silence around South Africa was breached. Scenes from 
the Black freedom struggle in apartheid South Africa 
suddenly appeared on nightly news reports and in the 
press. Suddenly, South Africa was off the backburner 
and back in the news, giving many in the West the mis- 
taken impression that the apartheid regime’s news 
“white-out,” which had so confounded the international 
anti-apartheid movement, had itself been confounded. 

DEFIANCE CAMPAIGN 

IN THE SHADOW OF MASSACRE 

What we saw unfolding throughout the months of Au- 
gust and September was a new anti-apartheid campaign 
of peaceful protests aimed at white-only hospitals, 
white-only public transportation facilities, white-only 
beaches. It was begun on Aug. 2 by an allian ce of anti- 
apartheid organizations calling itself the Mass Demo- 
cratic Movement, and was called the Defiance Cam- 
paign, after the 1952-53 Gandhi-style civil disobedience 
campaign inaugurated by the ANC (African National 
Congress). 

The Defiance Campaign begun in August, was aimed 
to coincide with the electoral campaign leading up to 
the Sept. 6 national elections, which saw the white neo- 
fascist Afrikaner National Party once more returned to 
office by the white electorate. It also marked the elec- 
tion of a new state-president, former education minister 
F.W. de Klerk, replacing the counter-revolutionary ten- 
ure of P.W. Botha’s decade-long presidency. 

By the end of August a historic Black workers sum- 
mit was held, bringing together some 800 delegates from 
the two major trade union federations, COSATU (Con- 
gress of South African Trade Unions) and NACTU (Na- 
tional Council of Trade Unions), as well as independent 
(continued on page 8) 


The current wave of racism in America stretches 
from New York City to Virginia Beach, Virginia, and 
from Chicago to Oakland, California. Within its terrain 
we can see not only the two worlds of Black and white, 
but the separation between Black masses and Black 
politicians in responding to the crises of racism. All of 
this is inseparable from the continuing retrogression of 
Reaganism and the irreconcilable contradictions deep 
within American society. 

NEW YORK: MURDER OF YUSEF 
HAWKINS, WIN OF DAVID DINKINS 

During the recent mayoral primary election in New 
York City, the deadly reality of the two worlds, divided 
by face, was revealed by the wanton murder of 16-year- 
old Yusef Hawkins in the Bensonhurst section of Brook- 
lyn. Hawkins was murdered by a white mob just be- 
cause he was Black in the “wrong” ethnic neighborhood 
and was wrongly suspected of being the Black boy- 
friend of a young white woman. 


political issues for candidates. 

The kind of “unity” that they are speaking about was 
clearly spelled out in the New York Times editorial of 
Sept. 14 that hailed Dinkins’ victory over Koch and 
characterized Dinkins as being “...placid, contained, con- 
ciliatory.” The editorial went on to say that “New 
Yorkers yearn for racial peace and harmony” and that 
Dinkins and Rudolph Giuliani, the conservative Repub- 
lican candidate, should renew their pledge, “to defuse 
any potential racial misunderstanding.” What voters 
want to hear from nominees is "talk about issues be- 
yond race relations,” such as their view on city char- 
ter overhaul, land use and economic growth. 

To ignore race relations is tantamount not only to ig- 
noring the present reality in the retrogressive period of 
continuing Reaganism, but also to wipe out all past 
Black History as well, and thus paths to overcoming 
racism in the future. Robert Lipsyte was quite right 
when he wrote in the New York Times that “racism 
runs through this city (NYC) like a sewer pipe,” but he 
(continued on page 9) 


Just off the press 

New expanded 1989 Columbia University Press edition of 

PHILOSOPHY AND 
REVOLUTION 

From Hegel to Sartre, and from Marx to Mao 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 

• Includes New Introduction — two 1986 writ- 
ings by Dunayevskaya: "New Thoughts on 
the Dialectics of Organization and Philoso- 
phy” 

• Preface to 1989 edition by Louis Dupre 

• Preface for German Edition by Erich 
Fromm 


• Special offer, $12 including postage. 

• 

Special section on Philosophy 
and Revolution, pages 6,7 

• The “Uniqueness, Originality, and Diffi- 
culty” of Philosophy and Revolution, a 
1972 Letter by Dunayevsakya as she com- 
pleted the manuscript of the book. 

• Louis Dupre’s Special Introduction 



Enclosed is $12 for a copy or 1989 edition of Phil- 
osophy and Revolution. 

Name 


Address . 
City 


State 


Zip 


Send to News & Letters, 59 E. Van Buren, 
Room 707, Chicago, Illinois 60605 
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Lillian Willis, American Revolutionary 


We mourn the death and honor the memory of our 
comrade, Lillian Willis, whose vibrant life was filled 
with a multitude of freedom struggles in which she 
proudly took an active part for over six decades. But 
her greatest pride was her participation in the develop- 
ment of Marxist- Humanism over the last two of those 
decades. 

Lillian summed up the impact of that philosophy of 
revolution and the totally new dimension it gave her life 
in her typically simple and eloquent “In Memoriam” to 
Raya Dunayevskaya, which appeared in News & Let- 
ters, August-September 1987, under the heading, “A 
Thank You to Raya”: 

Since the early 1950s, whenever Raya was on a lec- 
ture tour in the San Francisco Bay Area, she was a 
guest in my home. I maintained a position as an inde- 
pendent, unaffiliated revolutionary. My activity as an 
individual continued for all freedom struggles, includ- 
ing organizing meetings for Charles Denby and for 
Raya. 

Raya, again on tour in 1969, finally confronted me. 
Sitting together at my kitchen table, I had recited a 
summary of my current activities. Was I expecting a 
pat on the head? I can still hear her words, loud and 
clear: “Activity! Activity! Activity! And what comes af- 
ter the issue is over? Everyone goes home and waits for 
the next demonstration. How can you call yourself a 
revolutionary if you do not belong to an organization 
with a philosophy of revolution, dedicated to the total 
uprooting of capitalism?” The next meeting I joined 
News and Letters Committees. Thank you, Raya, for 
bringing philosophy into my life. 

THE LIFE-LONG ACTIVITY Lillian was talking 
about, which she suddenly saw with such new eyes and 
continued on such new ground, had begun in her child- 
hood. Her parents had participated as students in the 
1905 Russian Revolution and had been forced to flee 
the counter-revolution that followed, settling in Boston. 
Lillian, however, could never have been said to “settle.” 

She was in Detroit in 1936 to help in the sit-down 
strikes that created the CIO. From 1936-1946 she was in 
Chicago, where she got evicted for fighting against re- 
strictive covenants in housing; joined the fledgling Rev- 
olutionary Workers League (RWL) and got beaten up 
by the Stalinists; worked as a waitress and found her 
life in danger for fighting in the Restaurant Workers 
Union against its control by the mob; discovered herself 
under FBI scrutiny when she helped organize meetings 
to oppose the threat of World War II and then to op- 
pose discrimination in the armed forces during the war. 

When she moved to the San Francisco-Bay Area in 
1947, where she remained for 42 years, she continued to 
be on the “front lines” in every battle she could find — 
from the Civil Rights Movement and the struggles 
against police brutality to those for abortion rights; and 
from labor activity with the Newspaper Guild Union to 
Women’s Liberation activity with Union WAGE, of 
which she Was a founding member. 

CAN ANYONE WHO WAS at the News and Letters 
Convention in 1986, when the proposal for expanding to 
a biweekly News & Letters was being discussed, forget 
Lillian’s description of the struggles the early RWL had 
waged to put out their paper, The Fighting Worker? 

“It was,” she said, “the period of the Moscow Trials, 
the Spanish Civil War, the rise of Hitler, the organiza- 
tion of the CIO, the steel massacres in Chicago, revolts 
of Black workers across the country, the militant activi- 
ty of the Unemployed Leagues.. ..Our paper, The Fight- 
ing Worker, was banned by the Post Office because we 


Women- 

Worldwidc 


Using clubs, dogs, helicopters and razor-sharp wire, 
South African police stopped an anti-apartheid march of 
tens of thousands of Black and white women in Preto- 
ria, Sept. 23, arresting more than 150 and beating 
marchers — including elderly women and children. Wom- 
en Against Repression, the march organizers, had re- 
fused to apply for government permission to demon- 
strate, asserting that they had the democratic right to 
protest peacefully. 

* * * 

More than 6,000 women, children and men marched in 
Minneapolis, Sept. 9, in the tenth annual Take Back the 
Night march saying: “It’s time for women to take care 

of themselves and for men to change.” 

* * * 

Feminist and reproductive rights groups in Germany 
have been demonstrating against a Bavarian court’s in- 
dictment of 156 women for obtaining abortions without 
getting counseling from two doctors, and the conviction 
of the doctor who performed the abortions. Bavaria’s 
population is 70% Catholic. 

* * * 

For the first time in its 144-year history, Baylor Univer- 
sity, in Waco, Texas, is being challenged in court for its 
unwritten policy barring pregnant, unmarried women 
from attending classes. A young, Black woman, who was 
pregnant when she began her freshman year, was 
barred entry to classes because the school “has a repu- 
tation to keep and we can’t have you walking around 
pregnant.” Her suit charges sex and racial discrimina- 
tion, and violation of her, civil rights. 



Lillian Willis: 1912-1989 


opposed the coming war, and the Red Squad followed 
us everywhere. We were very poor, our printshop was in 
an unheated basement and had to be kept secret so it 
wouldn’t be broken up. Our comrades slept on the floor. 
Some chewed newspaper beause they put their money 
into the paper instead of their stomachs. 

“Why am I bringing this up? Because everyone here 
knows what is happening in this decade and it is going 
to get worse. So to those who say ‘we’re not ready’ to 
expand News & Letters, I ask: How much time do you 
really think there is for anybody — Marxist- Humanists or 
not — to recognize that their own collective, subjective, 
conscious force is the only one that can meet the objec- 
tive situation, and transform this world into a human 
society. There is no other philosophy but Marxist-Hu- 
manism that will do that.” 

LILLIAN REACHED OUT, literally, to everyone she 
met, with that philosophy “to transform this world” — 
but she reached out most eagerly of all to every young 
person she met. The stream of new Mends and old, in 
and out of her home, was constant. Her door was al- 
ways open, and her “kitchen table" often outsold N&L 
distributions at outside events. She was still selling 
N&L to the nurses at her bedside the week she died. 

Our hearts go out to her comrade-husband-Mend of 
50 years, John Alan, who has asked that any expres- 
sions of honor and remembrance be made — as Lillian 
would have wished — as contributions to the News & 
Letters Sustaining Fund, in her memory. 

—Olga Domanski 


Memorial meeting for Lillian Willis will 
be held October 21 at 3:00 p.m. at Savo 
Island Community Center, 201 7 Stuart 
Street, Berkeley, CA (off Shattuck Ave.). 


Health care -our right! 

Los Angeles, Cal. — The California legislature has 
adjourned for vacation until next year, with Governor 
Deukmejian’s slashing cuts of fully three-quarters of the 
state’s Family Planning budget left in place, despite at- 
tempts and promises by liberal legislators to restore the 
funding. 

The outlook is grim for women’s health clinics, al- 
ready heavily burdened by a decade of cuts. After 
months of jockeying between state and county politi- 
cians, mental health clinics also face buget cuts expect- 
ed to result in lay-offs, closures, and drastic reductions 
in services. 

If the family planning funds are not restored, 35 
women’s health clinics for poor women in the L.A. area 
alone will close; these clinics provide cancer screening, 
breast exams, and tests for sexually transmitted diseases 
including AIDS. An estimated 235,000 women will have 
nowhere to go for these services, nor will they have ac- 
cess to the birth control that would help them prevent 
unwanted pregnancies. The hypocrisy of the rightwing, 
their drive to control women’s lives — not “protect the 
unborn” — is apparent. 

As a woman who has had to rely on women’s 
health clinics for over a decade, I am both horrified 
and infuriated at this outright attack on our lives. 
Every woman knows it is medically necessary to 
seek women’s health services at least once a year. 
And it is our right! It is criminal to allow any wom- 
en to walk about with undetected, untreated, often 
life-threatening conditions such as cancer, or to bear 
an unplanned pregnancy because she is ' poor or 
working without adequate health insurance. 

The boldness of the governor, the legislature, and 
their right-to-life fan club shows me that the days of 
picking away at women’s rights is past — they are slash- 
ing away at us. Our struggle for our right to control our 
own bodies must mean not only the hard, life-and-death 
fight to maintain legal abortion, but also the battle to 
ensure that all women — indeed, all men, women and 
children — have access , to the health care that this very 
wealthy country can provide. — Ginny Adams 


Filipina support group 

New York, N.Y. — Gabriela was a woman in Phil- 
ippine history who led her people against the Spanish 
colonizers. It is in her honor, and other women like her 
in contemporary times, that an assembly of women was 
formed in the Philippines in 1984 and named itself GA-' 
BRIELA (General Assembly Binding Women for Re- 
forms, Integrity, Equality, Leadership and Action). This 
development is part of the long, sustained mass move- 
ment of the Filipina for freedom — first against the in- 
tensifying repression of the Marcos regime, and now the 
Aquino government. 

This September in Chicago, a non-hierarchical coa- 
lition of women was formed to support the Philip- 
pine based GABRIELA. It included women from all 
over the U.S. as well as from Canada, Mexico, Ger- 
many and New Zealand. The newly formed network 
will be launching simultaneous activities in the U.S. ’ 
to support the celebration of the Filipina’s National 
Protest Day on Oct. 28. The network is also working 
out the release of Ms. Luisa Pasa, a Filipina who has 
been in detention for nine years. 

GABRIELA’s vision for the total development and 
empowerment of Philippine women remains an ongoing 
challenge to this coalition. Every year a three month 
study will be devoted to the discussion of issues and 
singling out needed skills. As a participant, I feel that 
this type of study may be necessary. I certainly hope 
though that the pull towards more and more activities , 
will not leave us fragmented and shortsighted of a total 
vision for Women’s Liberation. That is what we will 
need if we are to really fulfill GABRIELA’s commit- 
ment. 

— Filipinia activist 

Pro-choice rally held at 
Northern Illinois Univ. 


De Kalb, III. — On Sept. 20, over 300 students 
gathered at a pro-choice rally at (NIU). Many women 
came to the rally not only to watch others speak for re- 
productive freedom, but to speak themselves during the 
“open-mike” session. Pro-choice advocates, old and new 
alike, were calling for an end to male dominance, saying 
only women themselves should have a say over what 
happens in their bodies. 

One woman talked of how Marx’s 1844 essays speak * 
to the fight for women’s freedom today. She said, “How 
alienated men must be from themselves is shown in the 
incidence of violence against women, the reversal of 
Roe v. Wade, and in the society’s clear disdain for the 
notion of self-determination for women.” 

One of the most well received speakers was last 
year’s Black Student Union President who has been 
an important voice for pro-choice Black women on 
campus. She brought to light the Black dimension of 
the reproductive rights issue, speaking to the num- 
bers of Black children stranded in adoption agencies 
and foster homes. She said the government hasn’t j 
kept its promises to the Black people of this country, 
promises of adequate health care and pregnancy pre- 
vention. ”The government has never done anything 
for me,” she said, "and I won’t give up my rights for 
then#!” 

The rally ended with a march and picket at the anti- 
choice “Peace and Justice Pregnancy Counseling Cen- | 
ter” at the Newman Center on campus. This clinic is ■ 
known for telling women that abortion is murder and j 
pressuring young women to tell everything to their par- j 
ents and boyfriends, all under the name of God. At the 
picket the demonstrators, led by a Catholic Latina 
chanted, “What do we want? Freedom! When do we 
want it? Now! How long do we want it? Forever!” and 
“Not the church, not the state, women must decide 
their fate!” 

The rally had been planned at a mass meeting of the 
Feminist Front where a panel of women spoke out for | 
reproductive choice. On the panel were a Black woman, 
a Latina, a lesbian, a pregnant woman, a high school 
woman, and a white college woman. From the start the 
Feminist Front has shown itself to be multi-dimensional 
and fervently pro-women’s liberation. 

— Women’s Liberationist 
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(continued from page 1) 

0 be made while the hot dogs are flying by at the 
peed of 1200 or more per minute. 

Supervisors time the machine operators when they 
:hange their film rolls and require them to keep a 
■ecord of their down time. 

1 Hourly production figures are posted on the wall at 
he back of the department. Daily rework goals, actual 
■ework and yields are posted over the time clock. 

1 The inedible product (meat dropped on the floor) is 
veighed each shift and those figures are posted, too. 
knd, of course, as always at Eckrich, there is the threat 
>f overtime. If the work isn’t done now, people will 
lave to work Saturday or even Sunday. 

Near the beginning of the chapter on “Machinery and 
Modem Industry” in Capital, Karl Marx wrote that, 
vi'th the advent of machinery, the worker acquired a 
‘new labor of watching the machine with his eyes and 
:orrecting its mistakes with his hands.” Those are ex- 
ictly the new jobs created by this line. People are sta- 
ioned along the line to add meat to the line because it 
loesn’t flow properly, to straighten packages, to snatch 
jackages and film off the line when it starts to jam up, 
o clean up the packages spewed out all along the line 
ind to tear them down so that meat can be run again. 

APPENDAGE TO THE LINE 

Marx wrote: “...in its machinery system, Modem In- 
lustry has a productive organism.. .in which the laborer 
recomes a mere appendage to an already existing mate- 
ial condition of production.” And that’s exactly what 
he workers are — appendages to the line. And Marx 
aid: “The technical subordination of the workman to 
he uniform motion of the instruments of labor gives 
ise to a barrack discipline,” which is what workers at 
Sckrich are experiencing. 

But since capital has chosen to separate what Marx 
sailed “the intellectual powers of production” (science 
ind technology) from “manual labor” (the workers) and 
o convert those intellectual powers into “the might of 
apital over labor,” they deny themselves their greatest 
esource — the minds of the workers. The alternative to 
his degraded and degrading form of labor lies in the 
houghts and in the creative activity of those workers. 


Over 57,000 machinists struck Boeing on 
Oct. 4, demanding relief from compulsory 
overtime (200 hours per three months!) and a 
wage increase for the first time in seven 
years. 


NY hospital union battle 

Editor’s note: As we go to press (Oct. 5) the League of 
Voluntary Hospitals was forced to reach agreement on a 
three-year contract with Local 1199 as thousands of hospi- 
tal workers prepared to strike. 

New York, N.Y. — We, the members of 1199, 
Drug, Hospital and Health Care Employees Union, 
started negotiating with the League of Voluntary Hospi- 
tals on May 4. Our contract ended on June 30. We want 
a 17% two-year wage increase, but the bosses still say 
that we are asking for too much. 

On July 11 the first burst of flames erupted from 
within the union when an estimated 20,000 members, 
led by our new president Dennis Rivera, staged a one- 
day strike and rally in New York’s heart. “The heat is 
on” was the slogan. The League was unimpressed, call- 
ing our demonstration an act of irresponsibility. 

Some days later, Rivera sat with Cardinal O’Connor 
and reached an agreement with him for a 17.3% two- 
year wage increase for the members of 1199 who are 
employed at the Catholic hospitals. 

The slogan now became “Do the right thing like the 
Catholics.” The members at my hospital were excited 
and hopeful that a settlement with the League would 
soon come. Members now wore their I.D. cards and “Do 
the right thing” stickers proudly. 

When the League proposed 12% over three years, the 
members almost broke in the doors to vote ten to one 
for an additional two days out on strike. Jesse Jackson 
joined us at the next rally, which also had a great turn- 
out. But William Abelow, the executive director of the 
League, said that before he would match the Catholic 
settlement he would cut his throat. The League mem- 
bers imply that they have no respect for the 47,000 
workers who file into the 53 voluntary hospitals of New 
York City each day and do the jobs that are least desir- 
able, but must be done to ensure the safe and efficient 
operation of the facilities. 

The insignificant functions that the League is refer- 
ring to are: food service, nurse’s aides, X-ray technicians 
and lab techs. The housekeepers who deal with the 
proper disposal of infectious wastes on a daily basis, 
mopping and cleaning up before and after surgical 
procedures, are also “unimportant.” 

The grievance procedure is treated as a joke by man- 
agement, as a waste of their time and taking away from 
productivity. If they are in the wrong, they try to cover 
their tracks. The employee is labeled a trouble-maker 
and is usually harassed in many ways: covert punish- 
ment. 

One would think that we are living in the pre-Lincoln 
era where we are fighting for freedom. In my eyes this 
is indeed the fight. — Hospital worker 
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‘Impatience is the enemy of revolution’ 


Editor’s note: The following are excerpts of remarks a 
oung worker from Wisconsin made at the National gath- 
ring of News and Letters Committees over Labor Day. 

Chicago, III. — I want to talk about the alienation 
f labor. I want to read something from Marx, where he 
siys, “the alienation of the worker from his product 
leans not only that his labor becomes an object, an ex- 
smal existence, but that it exists outside him, inde- 
endently as something alien to him, that it becomes a 
ower of its own confronting him.” 

It makes me think of work in general, the way we 
fork, it’s just disgusting — what it does to the working 
roman, worried about her children, who’s watching 
iem, what are they doing out on the street when I’m 
1 here. It’s just terrible. 

What it’s doing to me is that I take care of my 
oung children before I come to work, and there are 
ays when my daughter is crying, saying, "Daddy, 
lease don’t go to work, stay home with me.” It just 
ets to you. I just want to pick her up and hold her 
nd say to hell with work; but they’ll say, to hell 
rith you if you’re not coming. I feel that we’re here 

0 change that. We have to really work to do it. 

Then there are other things, like what it does to your 

ealth. I never felt as bad as I did working this sum- 
ler. I just had the week before this off, and I still feel 
ired and drained. The only thing that would cause that 

1 work, the way they work us, 9, 10, 13 hours; that’s 
gainst the law, but what’s the law going to do? It’s not 
oing to come in and say, these guys have been working 
00 long, send them home right now. So we have to 


deal with it, we have to change that. We have to work 
on it. 

I took on a union steward’s position with the idea 
that I’m going to change things on my own. What a 
lie that was. It took a while, but then I ran into an 
enemy of revolutionaries — it wasn’t the management, 
it was an administrative mentality, what some union 
bureaucrats have. Without realizing this, I had ac- 
quired this mentality. It was the way I was thinking, 
I was impatient. 

There’s one thing about revolutionaries, we can’t be 
impatient, because you can read the history of impa- 
tient revolutionaries and what it’s done — counter-revolu- 
tion, maybe? Maybe that’s what’s happening in Poland 
right now. This Lech Walesa, I think he’s a little bit too 
impatient. Look where he’s at now, and look where he 
was back in 1980. 

I think that’s really important, that we have to be pa- 
tient, we’ve got to be patient. Instead of trying to repre- 
sent the workers, which I thought I was doing, we’ve 
got to try to create a revolutionary mentality with 
them. Let them do the rest, because that’s what it’s all 
about. — Martin Almora 
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Long days at GM, then out 

Oklahoma City, Okla. — GM and the UAW here 
agreed to have college students work for the summer. 
We call them 89ers because they are only allowed to 
work 89 days. Ninety days would give them their sen- 
iority, then they would have recall rights. GM lays 
them off before they get their 90 days in. 

There must have been a lot of workers retired or 
whatever this year, because the second shift is short so 
many workers. Before they laid off the 89ers, we were 
asked if we would work double shift. Now, that is the 
only way they can run a second shift. 

My section has three or four people stay over 
every night. These workers work 16 hours and get 
off at 12:30 a.m. and have to be back in at 6 a.m. 
That only gives them four or five hours sleep at best. 
Last week when I came in, there was a man lying on 
some boxes sleeping for the hour between the two 
shifts. This man stays over quite a lot. 

I heard a rumor that GM couldn’t hire new people 
because there are so many people laid-off at other 
plants. They first have to give these workers a chance 
to come here. So why don’t they give them a chance? I 
believe the reason is, they don’t know what they want 
to do with this plant. Like a worker said at a team 
meeting, “Why should they hire or bring people here, 
when they have all these a— holes willing to work double 
shift right here?” 

We just got back to work Sept. 11, and we’ll be 
laid off the week of Oct. 16. But I look for a lot more 
lay-offs in the future. Everything just doesn’t look 
good. GM can sell our overproduction while we are 
laid-off. And I guess this is all profit. 

Younger workers can’t get SUB (Supplemental Un- 
employment Benefits) very long. With less than five 
years seniority, they can maybe draw five or six weeks 
SUB, and then it’s gone. Now the older workers, with 
20 years or more, will be able to get SUB a little long- 
er — supposedly for two years. 

I’ve never been able to draw SUB as long as you’re 
supposed to. You can get it until it’s drawn out. The 
last time, I was supposed to get it for 12 months. After 
six months they began cutting my checks, and I still 
drew SUB for just 10 months. 

— Day shift worker 

Miss, union win vs. racism 

Houston, Miss. — Workers here at a small work- 
pants factory of the Seminole Mfg. Co. won a union 
election for the Amalgamated Clothing and Textile 
Workers Aug. 4. The workers had to fight a vulgarly 
racist, divide-and-conquer strategy by the company. 

For years, the company’s harsh absentee policy was 
enforced unfairly. Black employees had more absences 
called unexcused than did whites — and nine in a year 
was the limit before being fired. 

However, the company’s insurance policy symbolized 
the exploitation that all suffered, Black and white. The 
plan, reminiscent of company-town services, cost em- 
ployees $23 per week with a $500 deductible fee per 
family member. Most could never afford the coverage. 
Despite accusations against the union of stirring up rac- 
ist problems, the tacit understanding at Houston was 
that a “no union” vote meant continuation of white 
privilege. 

The victory in Seminole’s Houston facility was in- 
spired by an earlier victory, Apr. 24, at Seminole’s Co- 
lumbus, Miss, plant, by a vote of 275 to 227, after 40 
years of union campaigns and failed elections. The facil- 
ity employs all women, most of them Black. 

As part of a new strategy in 1989, rank-and-file 
workers from the huge United Technologies factory 
in Columbus participated in the countless one-on-one 
meetings with friends, relatives and neighbors in the 
Seminole plant. The all-union shop, organized with 
bloodshed by the International Union of Electrical 
Workers, is almost unheard of in the "right-to-work” 
South. Workers from the Big Yank plant in nearby 
West Point, also represented 100% by ACTWU, came 
to Columbus, too. 

The union committee in the shop was entirely com- 
posed of Black workers, all of them women. And it was 
inside the shop where they were able to convince sever- 
al white workers to vote in their best interests — for a 
union. 

That reflected the ingredient for success in both Sem- 
inole wins, but especially in Houston. Unlike previous, 
failed drives, in-plant committees reasoned with co- 
workers on the job and in their homes. 

After recent Supreme Court decisions, which helped 
Nissan defeat the UAW at Smyrna, Tenn., just to the 
north, the union drives at Seminole point to a different 
future, especially one where workers themselves deal 
with management-inspired racism. 
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RETROGRESSION OR NEW BEGINNING?: 
ON THE DIALECTICS OF ORGANIZATION 


Readers’ Views 


The first thing to emerge out of Po- 
land’s new so-called “democratization” 
was the strongest anti-Semitic state- 
ments of this generation from the Pol- 
ish Cardinal Primate. It is not that this 
anti-Semitism did not exist in the Com- 
munist regime, but that with this so- 
called “breath of freedom” we now see 
it spoken openly. The opposites being 
projected in Poland are nationalized vs. 
private property, but these are not the 
true opposites in this period of state- 
capitalism. The $40 billion the Commu- 
nist regime invested in heavy industry 
is coming out of the hides of the Polish 
workers, who are saying they don’t need 
a new Prime Minister, they need bread. 

Black revolutionary 
Berkeley 

* * * 

In South Africa, the tremendous cre- 
ativity of the workers and students has 
continuously challenged the regime, but 
now, because the township revolts re- 
sulted in such tremendous repression, 
the question of whether revolution is an 
illusion is being discussed within the 
liberation movement. There is a pull to- 
wards regression that you can see with- 
in the movement. It isn’t that the mas- 
ses can’t on their own keep creating all 
the great new forms of organization, but 
that illusory ideas come to the fore. 

Fred Shelley 
New York 

* * * 

In the 1980s, Poland and South Afri- 
ca were two countries that demonstrat- 
ed new forms of workers’ organization 
that seemed to hold the key to libera- 
tion. In both countries, the self-organi- 
zation of the masses was shown in how 
questions of the shop floor became 
unseparated from the questioning of so- 
ciety as a whole. Yet by the end of the 
1980s we see grave contradictions in the 
freedom movements in both of these 
countries. It illustrates how the form of 
organization, as crucial as it is, does not 
hold all the answers. The whole ques- 
tion of dialectics of organization re- 
mains to be worked out — which is why 
a continuing dialogue on Raya Dunay- 
evskaya’s last writings which dealt with 
this question, is so needed. 

Marxist-Humanist 

Chicago 

* * * 

I have been reading Raya Dunayev- 
skaya’s Nationalism, Communism, 
Marxist-Humanism and the Afro- 
Asian Revolutions. It is convincing to 
me when she emphasizes that a revolu- 
tion is both political and economic but 
must also develop a new philosophy. In 
fact, I recently gave a talk at a univer- 
sity where I was able to use many of 
the concepts to talk about how it can 
be — and what might be done about it — 
that the human rights situation in the 
Philippines under Corazon Aquino has 
deteriorated to the level, or below, 
where it was before the People Power 
uprising that deposed Marcos. 

Philippines human rights lawyer 

In exile 


I have been an activist in the revolu- 
tionary movement for over 20 years, 
ever since I was a teenager during the 
1965 revolution in my country, the Do- 
minican Republic. I have worked with 
all the different “Marxist” tendencies — 
Stalinists, Maoists, Trotskyists — but I 
have concluded that they do not have a 
concept of a real revolutionary change. 
Rather, as the “vanguard party,” they 
have an administrative mentality to- 
wards the masses both now, and after 
the revolution, when they want to be 
good managers. I have seen the way 
these groups operate — they are highly 
centralized internally, and they partici- 
pate in mass struggles in order to take 
them over. 

I have recently begun reading the 
works of Raya Dunayevskaya. I am 
having the same feeling I had when I 
first read Marx, over 20 years ago. This 
philosophy of Marxist-Humanism is the 
missing link I have been looking for. 

Dominican/ American revolutionary 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

The question posed by the Marxist- 
Humanist Draft Perspectives, “How to 
prepare for the 1990s?” brought home 
to me that I have been an activist in 
the revolutionary movement for a whole 
decade. It was Carter’s introduction of 
draft registration in 1980 that first 
brought me out, as a teenager. Very 
quickly, in 1980, a large anti-draft 
movement grew. But what happened to 
that movement under Reaganism? 
What was missing? These are the ques- 
tions the Perspectives addresses in look- 
ing at that whole decade. 

A youth of the 1980s 
Kentucky 

* * * 

The Draft Perspectives published in 
the August-September N&L took me 
back to the 1979 Iranian Revolution, to 
think about what went on then, and 
how did we get to where we’re at now. 
I remember the current Iranian presi- 
dent, Rafsanjani, from back then in 
1979. In my hometown of Abadan, the 
oil workers had been on strike for three 
months, and on May 1 they held a huge 
rally. Rafsanjani addressed the workers, 
and made accusations that the strike 
was the work of the CIA. 

I knew right then that he was a 
threat to the genuine revolutionary 
movement, and that what he was after, 
with Khomeini, was absolute power. 
But it’s not just the rulers’ actions we 
have to assess, but also the Left, which 
in 1979 raised no independent banner of 
freedom. A decade later we cannot 
reach a new stage without reaching into 
revolutionary philosophy. 

Iranian revolutionary 
in exile 

* * * 

For years N&L has emphasized 
“Reaganism,” giving the impression that 
Reagan, and not capitalism, was the 
problem. Is now the point to be Bush- 
ism? Were you telling the naive to get 


rid of Reagan and a lot of the problem 
is solved? 

G. Schmidt 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

The air that needs to be cleared is 
the mental pull of globalized capitalism. 
This air is the basis for the restructur- 
ing against workers and the open door 
for the new fascism. It’s ironic then 
that what now has currency in bour- 
geois thought is the view that capital- 
ism has now nearly conquered all other 
ideologies, putting us on the verge of 
“the end of history” (see Francis Fuku- 
yama’s recent articles). Globalized capi- 
talism is the ground for identical oppo- 
sites competing to the death. 

Ron Brokmeyer 
Oakland 

* * * 

Editor’s note: At its Labor Day, 1989 
national Plenum, News and Letters Com- 
mittees voted to approve the Draft for 
Marxist-Humanist Perspectives (see Au- 
gust-September N&L) as the Marxist-Hu- 
manist Perspectives for 1989-90. For a 
copy of the Perspectives, send 50<p to News 
& Letters. - 


WOMEN’S 

FIGHT 

FOR 

FREEDOM 


Feudalism has so long subjected 
women to nothing other than liability 
to society. In the Gambia, where men 
have to decide for everything between 
husband and wife, he masters and con- 
trols the household. This of course must 
be fought against and it is our duty to 
prove we’re a thinking being. So the 
only answer to this call is organization 
which leads to our existence. The Gam- 
bia Anti-Apartheid Movement women’s 
council supports all women’s groups and 
organizations fighting for equal rights 
and the total liberation of women to 
improve our living conditions. Comrade 
sisters, in the history of the Gambia) no 
women’s organizations have ever organ- 
ized with programmes like our ten-ppint 
working platform. Is there anything 
more scientific, than to prove that our 
organization does not divorce from phil- 
osophy, which has been the failure of so 
many organizations? 

Women’s Liberatiomist 
The Gambia 

* * * 

I am a young Guatemalan woman at- 
tending- Cal State-L.A. and caring for 
the elderly on my weekends. Recently I 
spoke to students about the Marxist- 
Humanist philosophy’s relevance to a 
need we have in Central America to go 
to deeper roots of our people in order 
to make a successful revolution, espe- 


cially now when the killings are one 
again on the rise in Guatemala. * 

I’m not speaking of the kind of revo 
lution Cuba had where only somi 
things improved: both in Cuba and h 
Central America we see movement; 
that get diverted from full revolutionary 
paths. Is this where Marxist-Humanisn 
can play a role, in stopping that trend' 
I’d like to read the documents in Span 
ish that you have, especially Dos Ensa 
yos por Raya Dunayevskaya. 

Guatemalan womai 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

At the moment, we are studyin; 
women’s experience in the far-flun: 
farms and mountains, as well as over 
seas (domestic) work. There is a link 
poverty. Women are having so mucl 
difficulty raising crops in lands erode( 
and denuded by giant corporations tha 
they seek a living elsewhere to feet 
their families — either as prostitutes 
"mail-order brides” or domestic worker* 
in the Middle East, Europe, Hong 
Kong, Singapore and Taiwan. The pain- 
ful choice is between near starvatior 
and modem slavery. Oh, for a govern- 
ment that cared for the people! 

Women’s Liherationist 
The x hilippines 


BLACK AMERICA 

Lou Turner’s article (in July N&L) 
about the shocking odds against them 
that Black Americans face made me 
feel quite sick, as it opened my eyes. 
What an excellent article! The combina- 
tion of solid factual reporting with feel- 
ing, and with a deep committment and 
involvement is one which I just don’t 
see outside New & Letters. More power 
to you and the work that you do. 

Subscriber 
Montreal, Canada 

*• * * 

While I am delighted to get rid of 
that racist, anti-labor Koch and have 
our first Black mayor (barring a disas- 
trous right-wing turn to elect the Re- 
publicans), I think it’s also important to 
say that Dinkins is no great liberal — he 
neither put forth any new ideas, nor 
has any history of attacking Koch be- 
fore. 

Ann Jaclard 
New York 

* * * 

Black youth today need to learn the 
history of this society that created then- 
parents and directly influences their 
lives today. They must be willing to 
take their lives and destinies into their! 
own hands. I think News & Letters is 
doing a great job in opening up radical 
ideas to all the revolutionary forces. 
Here is my $2.50 for a subscription. 

Teacher 

South-Central Los Angeles 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an organization of 
Marxist-Humanists that stands for the abolition of capi- 
talism, whether in its private property form as in the 
U.S., or its state property form, as in Russia or China. 
We stand for the development of new human relations, 
what Marx first called a new Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of the 
Detroit wildcat strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — activities 
which signaled a new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Letters was created so 
that the voices of revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a philosophy of lib- 
eration. We have organized ourselves into a committee 
form of organization rather than any elitist party “to 
lead.” 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-87), founder of the body of 
ideas of Marxist-Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 
National Editorial Board and National Chairwoman of 
the Committees from its founding to 1987. Charles Den- 
by (1907-83), a Black production worker, author of In- 
dignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal, became 
editor of the paper from 1955 to 1983. Dunayevskaya’s 
works Marxism and Freedom...from 1776 until Today; 
Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to Sartre and 
from Marx to Mao and Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution spell 
out the philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism inter- 


nationally, as American Civilization on Trial concre- 
tizes it on the American scene and shows the two-way 
road between the U.S. and Africa. These works chal- 
lenge post-Marx Marxists to return to Marx’s Marxism. 

The new visions of the future that Dunayevskaya left: 
us in her work from the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted 1 
in her rediscovery of Marx’s Marxism in its original 
form as a “new Humanism” and in her re-creation of 
that philosophy for our age as “Marxist-Humanism.” 
The development of the Marxist-Humanism of Dunay- 
evskaya is recorded in the documents on microfilm and 
open to all under the title The Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection — Marxist-Humanism: A Half Century of its 
World Development, on deposit at the Wayne State 
University Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs in De- 
troit, Michigan. 

News and Letters Committees aims at developing and 
concretizing this body of ideas for our time. In opposing 
this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploitative society, we 
participate in all class and freedom struggles, nationally 
and internationally. As our Constitution states: “It is 
our aim.. .to promote the firmest unity among workers, 
Blacks and other minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the ruling bureauc- 
racy of both capital and labor.” We do not separate 
mass activities from the activity of thinking. Send for a j 
copy of the Constitution of News and Letters Commit- 
tees. 


* * * 

I think the HUD scandal shows how 
little faith they have in the future. 
They are out to steal as much as theyj 
can before it all falls apart. 

Observer 

Michigan 


THE CRISIS IN HOUSING 

Since New York City kicked us out of 
Tompkins Square Park, we’ve moved 
our protests against the lack of housing 
for the poor to the United Nations 
where we’ve set up a tent city. Please 
come visit us. Instead of renovating 
housing, the city keeps tearing it down 
and putting people in temporary shel- 
ters at a cost of $90 a day. Why isn’t 
this money being used to renovate? 
Lots of people in the shelters have car- 
pentry and other skills they could use 
to renovate older buldings. 

We support the Chinese freedom and 
democracy demonstrations, and they 
support us. Freedom and democracy 
aren’t what they should be in this coun- 
try either. Tianamen Square, Tompkins 
Square — one struggle. 

Terry and Arthur, 
Black homeless activists 
New York City 
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THE CHANGED WORLD OF LABOR 


Lots of changes are taking place both 
in labor’s sphere and the community at 
large, especially down in Cape Town. 
Archbishop Tutu will always be respect- 
ed by all South African Blacks for his 
bold and unwavering stand against in- 
; justices of all forms. We are presently 
’in dispute with a company called Mid- 
' macor, situated in Japan. The main 
1 cause of the dispute is the company’s 
'refusal to negotiate wages and condi- 
tions of our members with the said 
-company’s branch in Selby, Johannes- 
fbury, South Africa. 

Labor activist 
South Africa 

* * * 

, I just read in the Harvard Business 
^.Review that “Today.. .the cost of direct 
labor in a typical high-technology com- 
pany seldom exceeds 10% of total costs” 

1 while at the same time “Indirect factory 
; costs.. .now equal from five to ten times 
. their direct labor costs.” Sounds like 
' they must have about 7}h bosses for 
, every worker, and if that isn’t some 
kind of a mess, I don’t know what is! 

Jan Kollwitz 
Chicago 

* * * 

r.v - 

3 GM has developed this “voluntary in- 
put system” in the plant — it’s really 
: just another form of team concept. You 
■ can get an idea of what it’s about from 
the fight that broke out recently in Ma- 
I terials: One guy working in Materials 
r needed to take his break in the middle 
of the shift, rather than at the end. 
When he came back, his support person 
asked where he was at, and he told him 
he had to take an emergency break, 
i The support person told him he 
i couldn’t do that, that he could only 
■t take his break at the end of the shift. 

They got in quite an argument about 
. this. The point is, this support person 
- carries a union card! It shows how GM 
t is trying to pit labor against labor — 
they’ve been doing it for years, but they 
• are really getting away with it now. 

Autoworker 

Oklahoma 

* * * 

■ The union leaders all over are now 
forcing anti-worker contracts down the 


workers’ throats. So you have a tremen- 
dous vacuum and confusion among 
some of the workers. With the UMW, it 
matters whether or not the miners fol- 
low Trumka. The fact that he called an 
unofficial wildcat strike showed a heck 
of a lot of guts. Trumka has tried new 
kinds of things — his actions are a reflec- 
tion of the real seething that is going 
on among the miners. Some miners in 
southern West Virginia did not go back 
to work when Trumka told them to do 
so. They know from the Massey strike 
that those concessions are not abstract. 
Just as the CIO helped fill the vacuum 
the AFL was unable to do anything 
with, so there are a lot of things hap- 
pening now. 

Ex-miner 

Detroit 

* * * 

We cannot talk of labor revolt with- 
out being oppressively aware of the Ac- 
hilles heel of American racism that has 
reached a new depth in the lynch-type 
murder of Yusef Hawkins in Benson- 
hurst, N.Y. It’s no accident that this 
happened in 1989, the year the Su- 
preme Court has attacked the Black 
movement so viciously, daring to touch 
laws that go all the way back to the Ci- 
vil War. It is 26 years since the March 
on Washington. We cannot afford an- 
other unfinished revolution. 

John Marcotte 
New York 

SOLIDARITY 

WITH 
CHINA’S 
MASSES 

The N&L articles on China have 
cleared up the questions I had about 
whether the Chinese students were 
fighting for capitalism. That’s the im- 
pression you got from the American 
media. It seems that every time a 
movement breaks out somewhere, the 
American government and media want 
to say: “See — they want it just like we 
have here. Isn’t that great!” N&L 
showed how much deeper the Chinese 
movement went. 

U.S. student activist 
California 



Raya Dunayevskaya’s 1981 writing on 
China, “Deng revises not so much Mao 
as Marx,” (July 1989) N&L is exactly 
the weapon I was looking for to fight all 
of the supposedly radical Left parties 
who haven’t been able to tell me any 
more than: “...we went to China with 
pre-formed notions about what was 
happening there that were proved cor- 
rect after talking to a few people” 
(Nate Weinstein of Socialist Action). 

After reading Raya’s analysis of 
Deng’s revision of Marx’s Marxism, I 
started asking people I talked with, how 
can they be so blind to the fact that 
the Hegelian-Marxian dialectic refuses 
to let you go anywhere with pre-con- 
ceived notions, much less to revolution- 
ary China? 

Mitch Weerth 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I thought the readers of N&L would 
want to see this poem from a student in 
China. 

I have been on hunger strike for 
seven days. 

Mama, when I get hungry, China 
will get healthy. 

The square is not made of stones 
and the people are not pigs. 

Why did you give me a mouth to 
eat? 

It’s also to kiss my lover. 

I love this country. 

It’s about to become a spirit. 

Solidarity activist 
Brooklyn 


ANJOMAN AZADI 

The current situation in Iran is so 
devastating that even the Iranian Left 
has for the first time in its history be- 
gun to engage in some self-critique. 
Though some blame the situation on 
the “cultural backwardness” of the Ira- 
nian society, there is a sizeable part of 
the Left trying to engage in self-cri- 
tique. I believe the new Iranian publica- 
tion of chapter 12 of Dunayevskaya’s 
Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Libera- 
tion, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revo- 
lution by the Iranian Marxist- Humanist 
group Anjoman Azadi can contribute to 
this process of self-clarification. 

Iranian revolutionary in exile 
Chicago 


ON C.L.R. JAMES 

N&L continues to give good coverage 
on workers struggles the world over, 
and I know of no American paper that 
does as well. All the more ironic and 
lacking in vision was the omission of 
any news or tribute on the death of 
C.L.R. James. Whatever differences 
over the dialectic led to James’ split 
with N&L, the many roles he played 
and actions that were historically cor- 
rect at the time should not be dis- 
missed. Bob Bates 

New Jersey 

* * * 

In reading “1953 as ‘A New Divide 
Within Marxism,’ ” I saw the difference 
between James and Dunayevskaya in 
their attitude to working people. Both 
said it was important to record workers’ 
voices, yet for James, his responsibility 
stopped there. Just taking down what 
workers say is not the full answer to 
the crisis in objective reality. That is 
taking something from working people 
and not giving anything back in return. 
Dunayevskaya’s view of Subjects of rev- 
olution as Reason means developing a 
relation to live human beings and devel- 
oping the philosophy of Marxist-Hu- 
manism. Gene Ford 

Los Angeles 

* * * 

I. felt sad when C.L.R. James died, 
because once upon a time he really was 
a great Marxist revolutionary who 
reached seriously for an understanding 
of the Hegelian-Marxian dialectic. All 
the eulogists who limited James to his 
contributions to “culture” weren’t so far 
off. In the last decades of his life every- 
thing was given over to the cultural 
sphere; he wandered very far from the 
dialectics of philosophy and revolution. 
As Raya once said of James: “Alas poor 
Yorick, I new him!”. 

Long-time revolutionary 
Michigan 

Editor’s note: As part of our 1989 pre- 
Plenum Discussion period. News and Let- 
ters Committees issued the bulletin “1953 
as ‘A New Divide Within Marxism,”’ 
which contains a critique of Paul Buhle’s 
biography of C.L.R. James, as well as se- 
veral writings on James by Raya Dunay- 
evskaya. To order a copy, send $1.00 to 
N&L. 
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Special 

Introduction 

to 1989 edition 

“New thoughts 
on the Dialectics of 
> a j Motion and Philosophy ” 

The Columbia University Press edition of 
Philosophy and Revolution contains a new Intro- 
duction by Raya Dunayevskaya. This Introduction 
consists of two writings of 1986: 1) new perceptions 
of Lenin’s philosophic ambivalence; 2) dialectics of 
organization jn Hegel’s “Third Attitude of Thought 
to Objectivity: Immediate or Intuitive Knowledge.” 

Dunayevskaya considered these writings to be a 
new point of departure for working out a new rela- 
tionship between philosophy and organization for 
our age. 


Table of Contents 

Part One. Why Hegel? Why Now? 

CHAPTER 1 Absolute Negativity as New 
Be ginnin g 

The Ceaseless Movement of Ideas and of History 

A. The Phenomenology of Mind, or Experi- 
ences of Consciousness 

B. The Science of Logic, or Attitudes to Ob- 
jectivity 

C. The Philosophy of Mind: A Movement 
from Practice? 

CHAPTER 2 A New Continent of Thought 

Marx’s Historical Materialism and Its Inseparabil- 
ity from the Hegelian Dialectic 

A. The 1840s: Birth of Historical Materialism 

B. The 1850s: The Grundrisse, Then and Now 

1. “Progressive Epochs of Social Formations” 

2. The “Automaton” and the Worker 

C. The Adventures of the Commodity as Fe- 
tish 

CHAPTER 3 The Shock of Recognition and 
the Philosophic Ambivalence of Lenin 

Part Two. Alternatives 

INTRODUCTION On the Eve of World War H 

Depression in the Economy and in Thought 

& CHAPTER 4 Leon Trotsky as Theoretician 

A. The Theory of Permanent Revolution 

B. The Nature of the Russian Economy, or 
Making a Fixed Particular into a New Uni- 
versal 

C. Leadership, Leadership 

CHAPTER 5 The Thought of Mao Tse-tung 

A. Discontinuities and Continuities 

1. The Sino-Soviet Conflict 

2. That Crucial Year 1965 and “The Great 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution,” 1966-69 

B. From Contradiction to Contradiction to 
Contradiction 

C. Alienation and Revolution 

1. Hong Kong Interview 

2. Sheng Wu-lien: The Challenge from the 
Left 

CHAPTER 6 Jean-Paul Sartre 
Outsider Looking In 

A. "The Progressive-Regressive Method” 

B. The Dialectic and the Fetish 


Part Three. Economic Reality and the 
Dialectics of Liberation 

CHAPTER 7 The African Revolutions and 
the World Economy 

A. Neocolonialism and the Totality of the 
World Crisis 

B. New Human Relations or Tragedies Like 
Biafra? 

CHAPTER 8 State Capitalism and The East 
European revolts 

A. The Movement from Practice Is Itself a 
Form of Theory 

B. Theory and Theory 

C. Once Again, Praxis and the Quest for Uni- 
verality 

CHAPTER 9 New Passions and New Forces 
The Black Dimension, the Anti-Vietnam War 
Youth, 

Rank-and-File Labor, Women’s Liberation 


PHILOSOPHY AND REV0LUTI0I 


From the writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

Marxist-Humanist Archives 


The “u 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Founder of Marxist- Humanism 

Editor’s note: In announcing the new publication by 
Columbia University Press of the 1989 edition of Phil- 
osophy and Revolution: From Hegel to Sartre and 
from Marx to Mao we publish excerpts of a letter by 
Raya Dunayevskaya which pinpoints the “uniqueness, 
originality, and difficulty” of that work — something that is 
as crucial to absorb in 1989 as when the book was first 
published in 1973. Dunayevskdya’s letter of Feb. 1, 1972, 
was addressed to the National Editorial Board of News 
and Letters Committees and written just as she completed 
the final manuscript of the book. To obtain a copy of the 
new edition of Philosophy and Revolution, see ad, p. 1. 

February 1, 1972 

IT is finished! IT has been mailed off to the publishers! 
IT is time for us to become fully aware, now that the 
work is finished, of the uniqueness, originality, and diffi- 
culty of Philosophy and Revolution. It can under no 
circumstances be treated as if this was the week that 
was. It must under no circumstances be considered as 
the waiting period for it to be published. It must under 
all circumstances be recognized as not only this is the 
decade that is, but that this period between submission 
and publication is not a period of waiting, but a period 
of projection as well as internalization. 

Let’s begin with internalization.. ..There are times 
when leadership must act like leaders, and especially so 
when this is not a question of giving a line, but inter- 
nalizing a historic transition point. By historic...we 
mean not only — and that would be a very, very great 
leap if even it were only a “not only” — an attempt to 
fill the theoretic void since Lenin’s death. It is some- 
thing that is built on the heritage they left, but it is 
also “an assignment” that they gave us that they them- 
selves did not carry out. With this, we feel we have car- 
ried out their assignment; history will be the final judge; 
or more precisely, if we make the history in our life- 
time, that will be the realization of that philosophy 
which the young Marx defined as the idea of freedom 
becoming a reality on the basis that the needs have al- 
ready been fulfilled, and the human power first then be- 
gins to be the end in itself. 

Perhaps I should specify even more concretely the as- 
signment: 1) in 1844, Marx stopped at a paragraph in 
the Philosophy of Mind. Hegel had just finished defin- 
ing the Absolute, and Marx intended to “expose him.” 
Since historical materialism that he had then discovered 
was something altogether too great to turn into an ap- 
pendage of the arguments he was carrying on with He- 
gel, he cut off and proceeded with all the works we 
know. However, it constantly bothered him, and he kept 
repeating in the letters to Engels, that if sometime he 



found tame, he would like to put “in rational form” 
giel’s contribution. As so much else that his heirs n* 
understood, always violated and forever disregarded, 
German Social Democracy, at best, interpreted that 
mean “popularization.” And they didn’t even do ti 
But if they had done it, we would have had someth 
else to live down, so it’s as well, perhaps, that tl 
hadn’t. I’ve surely always been happy that Lenin 
not know the 1844 Essays, or at least did not know 
section that would have inhibited him, and that is tl 
Hegel’s indication that the next book would be on 1 
ture was the proof that Hegel was an idealist, had fi 
to go to the “outside” (Hegel always defined Nature 
exteriority) after he had already supposedly reached 1 
height of the Absolute — Absolute Knowledge in 1 
Phenomenology and the Absolute Idea in the Seier 
Of Logic. In a word, Marx took Hegel’s word at f< 
value, and of course argued against the idea of i 
starting with reality, with what is, but instead maki 
World Spirit and the Absolute Idea “manifest itself’ 
reality. And Marx was talking down to Hegel, telli 


Louis Dupre’s Preface to the Col 


The book here presented in a new edition was Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s most theoretical work. In it the Rus- 
sian-American socialist attempted to save Marx from in- 
terpretations which, in the name of systems established 
through political revolutions, restrict the revolutionary 
significance of the philosophy behind his theory. That 
philosophy, the author claims, was, from the beginning 
to the end, Hegel’s Logic. The Moscow based party had 
rejected such a leftist interpretation when early in this 
century, Lukacs and Korsch had proposed a similar, 
Hegelian reading. Yet a notable difference separates 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s from those earlier positions. 
Their interpretation had limited the revolutionary im- 
pact of Hegel’s philosophy to the socio-political order. 
Dunayevskaya aims at a total liberation of the human 
person — not only from the ills of a capitalist society but 
also from the equally oppressive State capitalism of es- 
tablished communist governments. She assumes within 
her theory of class struggle issues as diverse as femi- 
nism, black liberation, and even the new nationalism of 
third world countries. The theory turned into praxis in 
a movement that came to be named “Marxist Human- 
ism.” 

Earlier that name had been appropriated by other in- 
terpreters — among them, Schaff, Fromm, and an assort- 
ment of French existentialists. They tended to focus al- 
most exclusively on Marx’s youthful writings, especially 
the Paris Manuscripts of 1844, centered around the con- 
cept of human alienation. In thus isolating the young 
from the mature Marx they introduced a break (Althus- 
ser’s famous coupure) between the early and the later 
works which, once the interest shifted to the later, 
would lead to the kind of antihumanist interpretation 
characteristic of structuralists of the left. Raya Dunay- 
evskaya likewise traces the origins of Marx’s humanist 
vision to the Paris Manuscripts. (She first translated 
into English the two essays, “Private Property and 
Communism” and “Critique of the Hegelian Dialectic.”) 
But in them she found the key for her reading of the 
entire Marx. As she states in Marxism and Freedom 
(p. 59), Marx’s concern ultimately went not to commu- 
nism but to humanism. Had he himself not heavily crit- 
icized “vulgar 'ahtl nonthinking “communism,” precisely 


because of its exclusive concentration on social-econon 
ic structures at the neglect of tire person? A one-side 
emphasis upon the issue of property could but disto; 
the far more fundamental task of building a truly hi 
man society. The other insight the early writing 
brought to her understanding of the later Marx was tfa 
definitive impact of Hegel’s dialectic. That dialectic, or 
author insists, was not a method “applied” to revolt 
tionary activity. It constituted tire very essence of tin 
activity. Contrary to tire position held by establishe 
party doctrine, the dialectic of revolution would nc 
grind to a halt in any particular political or social sys 
tem once capitalist structures had been abolished. A 
she read Marx, such a dialectic of the human subjet 
would move beyond any social-economic change towar 
a continuing revolut ion. 

WE RECOGNIZE A pattern of thought laid on 
by such Marxist “humanists” as Fromm and Marcuse 
But while their interpretation remains based in the Par 
is Manuscripts, hers seeks its point of gravity in Capi 
tal. The humanist, Hegelian reading of Marx’s most an 
thoritative work constitutes her greatest contribution t 
our understanding of Marxist theory. Lenin’s (Philo 
sophic] Notebooks thereby served as an introductory- 
hut by no means definitive — guideline. From them sh 
learned how the dialectical negation defines the methoi 
and goals of the social revolution described in Marx’ 
work. Yet in the end even Lenin failed to perceive th< 
full import of his own discovery, limiting its significanci 
almost entirely to social-economic structures. Unles 
Marxist dialectic be identified with a movement intrin 
sic in the human subject itself, it will inevitably yet in 
consistently be arrested in some particular post-capital 
ist structure. 

Raya Dunayevskaya devoted the early period of he: 
career to exposing the inadequacy of such a limited, in 
sufficiently dialectical revolution for the liberation o 
the total person. In fact, she claims, it merely results ix 
a new form of capitalism — State capitalism. As she ex 
plains in Marxism and Freedom, alienated labor, noi 
planless production or multiple ownership, characterize! 
a! capitalist society. But that clearly persists in the com 
, munist regimes of our time: socialist labor appears m 
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AS A CHALLENGE TO THE 1990s 

ueness, originality, and difficulty” 
f Philosophy and Revolution 


him that any child would know that first there is Na- 
ture, first there is life, first there is mama and papa and 
world, and then comes the Idea. 

Lenin, on the other hand, since he wasn’t breaking 
with Hegel, but first getting to know him, and since the 
people that he was breaking with were the “Marxist” 
leaders who had just betrayed, welcomed Hegel’s “going 
to Nature” after he had finished the Absolute Idea, in- 
terpreting that to mean that Hegel was stretching out 
his hand to materialism. It isn’t that Lenin didn’t know 
that Hegel said the Idea comes first and then manifests 
itself, etc., etc., etc.; it is that he simply paid no atten- 
tion to it. To him, what was important was that the 
movement from the Idea included practice, “ended” 
with practice, and that therefore regardless of what He- 
gel meant consciously to do, the objectivity of what he 
did, actually showed that the elements of historical ma- 
terialism were in Hegel. Or, as he put it, “a guess of a 
genius.” 

Therefore, to him, what was important was to go 
r from there somewhere else. And the “somewhere else” 
was that the dialectic should be carried through, or 
rather into: science, technique, and history of thought. 
It’s the history of thought we carried through. 

So, by analyzing all of Hegel’s works (it is all, because 
the others that I do not consider are lectures, which 
carry out and concretize the ideas of the Phenomenolo- 
gy, the Science of Logic and Philosophy of Mind), fol- 
lowing that through with the alternative, we have actu- 
ally reached our own period by “knowing” everything in 
thought that Hegel summed up that preceded his: He- 
gel’s great revolution in thought; Marx’s, Lenin’s; and 
then facing Existentialism as Marxist-Humanists of the 
epoch in which the masses from below with their new 
1 passions and force had begun a new movement to theo- 
ry- 

Not only have no Marxists ever considered the three 
final syllogisms of Hegel in the Philosophy of Mind, 
but neither have many of the academicians until most 
recently. There are very, very few in English; none of 
>- them are good; there is one in German that is far supe- 
rior to anyone else, but it remains a theodicy. Which is 
exactly what Hegel did not do. 

The three syllogisms that you must study by heart, 
over and over and over again will be explained in de- 
tail... and I will here merely list them: 

First Syllogism: LOGIC— NATURE— MIND 
Second Syllogism: NATURE— MIND— LOGIC 
1 Third Syllogism: SELF-THINKING IDEA in above two 
manifestations 

(Philosophical MEDIATION is, at one and the same 
j time, OBJECTIVE AND SUBJECTIVE METHOD) 

I The first syllogism seems merely to list the order in 


which the books were written by Hegel, but in fact this 
is the very one which, way back in 1953, I had stated 
meant that there was a movement from practice to 
theory, as well as vice versa. Outside of the maturity of 
the age, and that we were on the eve of the June 17, 
1953 revolt in East Germany, the reason I drew that 
conclusion was due to the fact that the middle term is 
always the crucial one in Hegel; it is the middle out of 
which the whole is formed; it’s the mediation; it is the 
method; it is the process; it is at one and the same time 
objective and subjective. Therefore, I concluded that if 
Nature=practice can turn either back to Logic or for- 
ward to Mind it means that we have reached the age 
that where, instead of being burdened down with the 
void in the movement since Lenin’s death, we should 
look forward to something arising from praxis. 

The second syllogism, the mediating force, is Mind it- 
self, and that means not only theory, but philosophy, 
and means a great deal more than just the movement 
from theory to practice that would aim to unite with 
the movement from practice, because it’s an actual 
philosophy of history and history of philosophy. And I 
question whether that didn’t actually also take in the 
Phenomenology of Mind, which Marx had always con- 
sidered the birth of the dialectic and Hegel’s greatest 
work. Clearly it was not just phenomena, but the 
science, the philosophy of phenomena. So that the 
"experiences” of consciousness, through all its stages of 
alienation, ended with an absolute that was so absolute 
that it even killed off God: “the Golgotha of the Spirit.” 
(That’s how Hegel managed to put philosophy ahead of 
religion.) 

The third syllogism is what materialists have always 
distrusted, and what theologians were very happy to 
meet, because Hegel thereby supposedly returned to the 
Absolute Spirit. But if that had been so, how explain 
the self-thinking of the Idea, which ever since the Sci- 
ence of Logic, he had defined as self-determination, 
self-development, the Subject? 

...This is nothing you talk about off the top of your 
heads. This is something that requires ten-fold “serious- 
ness, patience, suffering, labor of the negative,” THE 
practice of the second negativity....It is something that 
makes us see how much more there is than there ap- 
pears to be to that last part, especially the last chapter, 
of Philosophy and Revolution,* where we would all be 
swimming so elatedly with all other new passions and 
new forces that we never knew before, from whom we 
have elicited so much, and who will recognize them- 
selves in us. 

* Editor’s note: The “last part” of Philosophy and Revolution ref- 
ers to Part HI, “Economic Reality and the Dialectics of Liberation”; the 
last chapter is entitled “New Passions and New Forces: The Black Di- 
mension, the Anti-Vietnam War Youth, Rank-and-File Labor, Women’s 
Liberation.” 
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Philosophic Dialogue 


The "Philosophic Dialogue” column, commen- 
tary on the writings of Raya Dunayevskaya, 
will resume in the November issue. We invite 
our readers to send in their views of the new 
edition of Philosophy and Revolution as well 
as The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Hu- 
manism. 


bia University Press Edition of Philosophy and Revolution 


less “alienated” than capitalist was. What Marx referred 
to as the fetishism of commodities does not consist in 

, an particular economic abuse, but in the dominance of 
dead over living labor. In communist countries the fet- 
ishism of the State has succeeded the earlier fetishism 
of commodities . .. 

■ Lenin, at least in his Notebooks, grasped some of the 
subjective and therefore ever changing nature of the 
revolutionary dialectic. While rereading the first chapter 
of Capital in the light of Hegel’s Logic, he understood 
that the dialectic is not an objective scheme, definitive- 
ly articulated, and then “applied” and adapted to a va- 
riety of situations. In the course of praxis the human 
subject constantly reinvents its revolutionary dialectic. 
Dunayevskaya concurs: the dialectic needs “to be situat- 
ed in and for itself,” not as a “method of thought” as 
even Rosa Luxemburg (and indeed Marx himself once 
in a note to Engels) had claimed. Historical materialism 
consists, for Dunayevskaya, in the “self-determination of 
the Idea” (Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, 1982, p. 125). The 
very transition from theory to practice marks a philo- 
sophical move — not an abandonment of philosophy. Had 
the young Marx himself not written that “the practice 
of philosophy is itself theoretical. It is criticism which 
measures the individual existence against essence, par- 
ticular actuality against the idea”? In the eyes of his 
radical commentator, Marx’s position never changed. 
The publication of the preparatory notes for Capital 
(the so-called Gnmdrisse) showed how much the struc- 
ture of that work’s argument owed to Hegel’s Logic. 

DUNAYEVSKAYA’S INTERPRETATION 

may rest on a somewhat selective reading of Marx’s 
texts. Yet the continued impact of Hegel appears, in- 
deed, to be undeniable. She supports it by her own in- 
structive analysis of the first chapter of Capital in her 
last work, Rosa Luxemburg. I doubt whether any com- 
mentator since Jean Hyppolite has succeeded better in 
a Hegelian reading of Capital. Nor does Marx’s theory 
“imitate” Hegel’s doctrine of the notion (as Lenin 
claimed). Quite the contrary: Marx’s theory runs radi- 
cally counter to Hegel’s intentions and constitutes in 


fact a new kind of Hegelian dialectic. Students of Hegel 
may be disinclined to accept the author’s claim that 
Marx “deepened” or internalized a dialectic which Hegel 
had exclusively restricted to the cognitive realm. Her 
equation of revolutionary praxis with Hegel’s absolute 
Idea remains dubious. Hegel himself identified the prac- 
tical order with the Objective Spirit which leads to, but 
does not coincide with, the Absolute Spirit. Raya Du- 
nayevskaya, with all Marxists, defends the ultimate pri- 
ority of praxis over theoria, a position which decisively 
distinguishes them from Hegel’s as well as from the 
well-nigh entire Western tradition. Their thesis entails 
not so much a different interpretation as a radical 
transformation. 

Most remarkably, however. Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion shows how these seemingly abstract disputes about 
the ultimate meaning of the dialectic bear directly upon 
utmost concrete issues. Dunayevskaya’s thesis induced 
her to establish a monthly paper for socialist workers. 
As she states in her new introduction to the Columbia 
University re-edition of Marxism and Freedom (1958; 
1989): “The concept of having theory and practice to- 
gether dictated our refusal to put theoretical articles 
only in a theoretical journal. Our point was that the in- 
tellectual should not only read, but write for, a workers’ 
newspaper like News & Letters.” In the present book it 
led her to interpret the various East European revolts 
of recent decades in the light of her own dialectical hu- 
manism: Hungary, East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land — all expressed an identical desire for a liberation 
beyond, and even against the socialist State. That 
State had failed, because of its ineradicable tendency to 
repress within its own establishment whatever powers 
of freedom the socialist movement had originally un- 
leashed. Marx, in such a reading, points beyond commu- 
nism. The negation of negation, that Hegelian lever of 
Marxist revolutions, is the first thing the objective 
Marxism of governing communist parties wants to elimi- 
nate. “What the Russians fear most is exactly what 
erupted in Hungary in 1956. In all the changes since 
then nothing truly fundamental has been altered. This 
is seen most clearly of all in- the fact that it has always . 


been the Single Party State that remained the all-domi- 
nant power” (R.D. in Praxis International 8, Oct. 1988, 

p. 366). 

THE EMPHASIS GIVEN by the mature Marx to 
economic theory may easily eclipse his consistent hu- 
manism. To counteract that tendency Raya Dunayev- 
skaya in recent years increasingly drew attention to 
Marx’s study of precapitalist societies as reflected in the 
ethnological notebooks he wrote during his final years. 
Contrary to Engels (The Origin of the Family), Marx 
perceived those societies as independent nuclei of dia- 
lectical development — not as preparatory stages to a 
capitalist culture. “Marx was not hurrying to make easy 
generalizations, such as Engels’ characterization of the 
future being just a ‘higher state of primitive commu- 
nism’ ” (Rosa Luxemburg, p. 186). The variety of the 
dialectical developments renders any hope of overcom- 
ing human alienation by merely changing the form of 
ownership illusory. 

However the reader may in the end judge Philosophy 
and Revolution, he or she will undoubtedly become 
aware of the difficulties inherent in the traditional in- 
terpretations of Marx’s theory, not only in official dia- 
lectical materialism, but even in the more genuinely dia- 
lectical ones of historical materialism. Nor will it hence- 
forth be necessary to restrict a genuinely philosophical 
reading to the early works. Raya Dunayevskaya has re- 
stored the unsettled, restless, intrinsically dialectical 
quality of Marx’s thought from the deadening systema- 
tization of official Marxism as well as from the “aboli- 
tion” of philosophy perpetrated by her own mentors, 
Lenin and Trotsky, on the basis of some passages in 
Marx himself. To have done so renders her the liveliest, 
most fiercely independent theoretician of the far left 
wing in contemporary Marxism. Her interpretation re- 
flects, besides penetrating, original insight, her own live- 
ly curiosity. Having enjoyed a long, thoroughly “dialec- 
tical” acquaintance with her, I now consider her re- 
markable ability to remain fully alert to the winds and 
currents of her own time, the social and historical as 
well <as the intellectual, the main quality of that re- 
markably, generous and intelligent mind. 
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unions. The Aug. 27-28 workers summit represented 
more than 2.5 million organized workers, and effectively 
unified the two federations around a strategy of civil 
disobedience which climaxed the month-long Defiance 
Campaign with a general strike on the eve of the na- 
tional elections. 

What the media was finally allowed to report, then, 
were mass protests and a passive resistance campaign 
being ostensibly tolerated by a new apartheid govern- 
ment broadly perceived in the West as a reform-minded 
and liberal agency of change in South Africa. However, 
because protest has always walked in the shadow of 
massacre in South Africa, the brutal reality of apartheid 
beneath de Klerk’s rhetoric of reform glared forth as 25 
unarmed people were massacred in the Lavender Hill 
section of Cape Town on election day. 

Following the Lavender Hill massacre, Rev. Allan 
Boesak told a news conference: “I do not know how 
people can become vaguely excited about these elections 
when on the same night the man who calls for reform 
and a new South Africa, who has a ‘new vision,’ allowed 
this kind of massacre to take place. Mr. de Klerk’s pres- 
idential seat is a pool of blood.” What followed was one 
of the largest protest demonstrations in South Africa in 
the last 15 years, involving more than 20,000 people, 
and sanctioned by de Klerk who recognized the political 
necessity of temporarily lifting the ban on a demon- 
stration led by the white mayor of Cape Town and 
Archbishop Desmond Tutu. 

IDEOLOGICAL RESTRUCTURING 

The South African apartheid regime has sought to 
mask the visage of Hitler by making the architect the 
emperor with the election of an ideologue like de Klerk 
as new state-president with the full imperialist powers 
of a militarized state, armed to the teeth, lording over 
one-third of the African continent. Formulated in the 
most prosaic terms, the former education minister, who 
was responsible for suppressing the massive student 
movement which initiated the last decade and half of 
struggle in South Africa, has expressed the desire to dis- 
mantle apartheid in all its dimensions except one — 
white economic and political power protected by group 
area rights. 

De Klerk’s five-year "Plan of Action” actually pro- 
jects the retrenchment of white group rights in terms 
more hegemonic than any articulated by previous 
heads of the apartheid state. Not since Verwoerd, the 
architect of South Africa’s draconian Bantu educa- 
tion system in 1953, has an ideologue of white su- 
premacy held the reins of power and presided over 
the ideological restructuring of the apartheid state 
and society. Having sought to paint de Klerk as a 
"moderate,” if not "liberal,” Pretoria hopes that his 
fraudulent call for "a democracy in which no group 
dominates, or is dominated” will allow South Africa 
to "re-enter” the international community. 

This ideological restructuring of apartheid has 
brought a new challenge to the liberation movement. 
Despite the war- weary expectations of the ANC that 

Racism resurges in Italy 

"The murder in late August of Jerry Essan, a 30-year- 
old South African immigrant, increases the already- 
prevalent stench of racism in Italy. Essan was shot in 
Villa Literoo, near Naples, by a gang of armed men who 
raided the dwelling where he and some 30 other young 
Africans were sleeping. The robbers shouted racial epi- 
thets at the Black men while proceeding to steal several 
thousand dollars. When Essan tried to escape, he was 
mowed down by a hail of bullets in his back. 

The vast majority of Africans in Italy now are undo- 
cumented immigrants. In Villa Litemo, they are exploit- 
ed working as low-paid pickers on local farms, or sur- 
vive by hawking merchandise in tourist areas. Racist lit- 
erature and verbal abuse was reported around Villa 
Litemo before Essan was murdered. Ten Africans were 
found sleeping in a cemetery crypt because the town 
council refused to provide decent housing. 

Other racist incidents have been reported through- 
out Italy, among them a driver who would not let 
Blacks board his bus; a town mayor who decreed 
that local cafes could not serve alcohol to "colored 
immigrants”; a vigilante group of shopkeepers set up 
to keep Africans from selling on tourist beaches. 

In one resort on the Adriatic Sea, 500 Africans organ- 
ized a march through town in August. They carried pe- 
titions and banners demanding “Stop racism now! 
Please let us work!” A coalition of politicians and intel- 
lectuals has begun to organize a group similar to the 
French anti-racist SOS-Racisme. 

Italy used to “export” its workers to more industrial- 
ly-advanced countries in Europe where they lived under 
discrimination and harsh conditions. Now it is experi- 
encing a rise at home in the number of immigrant 
workers. While there are many less Africans and Asians 
than in Germany, France or Britain, the racism in Italy 
is becoming every bit as virulent. 

The myth now being exploded is that Italy ever was 
a -non-racist enclave within Western Europe. One need 
only look back some 50 years to the fascists’ racist 
propaganda campaigns when Italy was attacking Ethio- 
pia, to recall that racism is not a simple question of 
“current economics” but has its own putrid indigenous 
roots. 

— Mary Holmes 


S. Africa at crossroads 

the Angola-Namibia accords, brokered by the two su- 
perpowers earlier this year, signalled a change in politi- 
cal direction in Pretoria, the apartheid regime has un- 
leashed an all-out assault on all fronts. Nevertheless, on 
the eve of the national elections, the ANC took the un- 
precedented move toward political negotiations with 
Pretoria when it got the backing of the OAU (Organiza- 
tion of African Unity) for its guidelines for a negotiated 
settlement. 

As Raya Dunayevskaya noted in 1976, at the time of 
the Angola crisis, “Clearly, the global struggle for world 
domination [has] entered the cockpit... The counter-rev- 
olution intrudes everywhere any revolutionary force 
emerges to truly shake the existing state powers.” 

We will return to this “ideological restructuring,” 
both from within South Africa and from the superpow- 
ers, in the November “Black World” column. 

SWAP0 homecoming 

Sam Nujoma, leader of the Black liberation group in 
Namibia, SWAPO (South-West Africa Peoples Organi- 
zation), returned home, Sept. 14, to the cheers of large 
crowds, after years of exile. Nujoma, a former railway 
labor activist, fled into exile 30 years ago after leading 
protests in 1959 against the forced removal of Blacks 
from their homes in Windhoek, the capital, to the segre- 
gated township of Katakura. 

In 1989 as in 1959, Namibia remains under South Af- 
rican rule. But the streets of Katakura on this Septem- 
ber day were filled with thousands of celebrants. If the 
promised November elections under UN sponsorship are 
conducted without massive intimidation and manipula- 
tion by South Africa (which is highly unlikely), most 
observers agree that SWAPO would win by a landslide. 
To avoid just such an outcome, South Africa has or- 
chestrated a secretive and violent campaign against 
SWAPO, while publicly claiming to cooperate with the 
UN-sponsored elections. 

• On Sept. 12, just two days before Nujoma’s return, 
the first white to join SWAPO, 37-year-old lawyer An- 
ton Lubowski, was shot to death outside his home. 

• Throughout the summer, the Koevoet (“crowbar”), 
a murderous white-led Black unit of the South African 
forces, has been going into villages on armored person- 
nel carriers, and, while destroying homes and crops, has 
assembled villagers at gun-point to “advise” them not to 
vote for SWAPO. 

• The fives of Sam Nujoma and other SWAPO activ- 
ists are under daily death threats. They are not allowed 
to carry arms. When some SWAPO forces attempted 
peacefully to enter Namibia last April, keeping their 
arms for self-defense, 279 of them were murdered — most 
after having surrendered — by Koevoet and other South 
African forces. SWAPO forces are required to rely on a 
token UN force as their only protection. 

— Kevin A. Barry 

Black youth outrage 

Los Angeles, Cal. — The mass protests that 
brought out more than 3,000 following the racially-moti- 
vated murder of Yusef Hawkins on Aug. 23 in Benson- 
hurst, a section of Brooklyn, and the confrontations be- 
tween Black college students and the National Guard in 
Virginia Beach, Va. over the Labor Day weekend, dem- 
onstrate the ongoing struggle to end racism, the very 
basis of the U.S. system. 

The outrage felt by Black youth at the ever-pres- 
ent racist attacks, whether by white youth gangs, 
such as the skinheads, or in the form of police bru- 
tality, is nothing short of a rejection of the society 
that we did not create, a society that acts — if not 
downright boasts— that it has no place for the self- 
emancipation of Black youth. 

Director Spike Lee addresses this ongoing reality in 
his latest movie “Do the Right Thing,” written in re- 
sponse to the controversial death of Michael Griffith in 
New York in 1985, who was chased by a group of white 
youth in Howard Beach and hit by a moving car. This 
deepening of discussion on the constant assaults on 
Black youth has many white liberals praising the movie, 
and separating it from the question asked by Black 
youth: how to combat racism and forge truly new hu- 
man relations so as never to return to the nonsensical 
divisions apparent in racism. 

Unfortunately, Spike Lee himself does not develop 
this question, claiming that he does not "have all the 
answers,” nor does he "submit to dogma.” What he 
fails to recognize is that Black youth are in accord 
with his views, and do understand that the answer to 
the question is not an easy one; however, the refusal 
to forthrightly grapple -with the question of how do 
we end racism is totally unacceptable. 

As one Black youth remarked to me: “I didn’t get 
much out of the movie. It really didn’t seem geared to- 
wards me because it didn’t offer me anything I didn’t 
already know.” 

Clearly “the right thing” is to fight racism with the 
very fire that it creates. Violence against the manufac- 
turers of AK-47s, ICBMs, and Stealth Bombers is not 
the total solution, for the greatest weapon we have is 
our minds. This age proves the need to most meticu- 
lously trace our thought patterns and collect the gains 
of all who have come before us, so that we end racism 
and enter a new society. 

— Maurice Miller 


Haitian repression mounts 



Haitian protest in Miami on 74th anniversary of 
U.S. occupation 


Port-au-Prince, Haiti — September 17 marked 
one year since General Prosper Avril took power follow- 
ing a coup. In this year, Avril’s government has been 
faced with many problems: strikes, protests, demon- 
strations, coup attempts. 

Government repression is also escalating. This repres- 
sion, orchestrated by police agents, hits the peasants in 
the countryside. In the city many people are being 
killed by death squads which operate with total impuni- 
ty. 

During this period, poverty has increased considera- 
bly. According to a document published by the Ministry 
of Social Affairs, it is estimated that 75% of the Haitian 
households have an income below the poverty line. 
Some indications of the absolute poverty in Haiti are: 

Starvation income: $48 to $680 per year. 

Chronic unemployment rate: 65 to 75%. 

Insufficient food: less than 1700 calories/person/day. 

High disease rate: 30% die from tuberculosis. 

Massive rate of illiteracy: 40 to 60%. 

Latrines: open ditches, which are not cleaned. 

July 28 was the 74th anniversary of the landing by 
the American Marines in Haiti in 1915, a landing 
which symbolizes the shame of Haiti. On the occa- 
sion of this anniversary many activities were 
planned, among others a big anti-imperialist demon- 
stration in the Place Charlemagne Peralte, Port-au- 
Prince. 

The purpose of this demonstration was to say no to 
American imperialism, no to the selling of Haiti, no to 
the politics of dependence being advocated by the mili- 
tary government of Prosper Avril. 

At 9:00 a.m. the demonstrators were already assem- 
bled. However, the police forcibly broke up the demon- 
stration without giving any reason. The brutal attitude 
of the police was protested by many. Francois Pierre- 
Louis, one of the principle members of the National 
Popular Assembly (the organization which had called 
for the demonstration), sharply criticized the attitude of 
the Haitian Army which, according to him, remains 
“une armee restavek” (an army of servitude). 

The National Federation of Haitian Students, in a 
press statement, recalled that the American intervention 
of 1915 was made possible by the complicity of the rul- 
ing classes of that time, notably the bourgeoisie. Some 
people fought against the American occupation of Haiti, 
among others, Rosalvo Bobo, Benoit Batraville, and 
Charlemagne Peralte, one of the great leaders of the re- 
sistance to the American occupation. 

The Haitian people have understood well that the 
American occupation continues in 1989. It is time to or- 
ganize ourselves to put an end to this imperialism, not 
only in Haiti, but also in all countries where American 
imperialism encourages barbarism, murder and exploita- 
tion of man by man. — Henan Hedouville, 

correspondent 


NAACP march 

Washington, D.C. — Despite attempts by both 
the Bush administration and the media to minimize dis- 
cussion of the Supreme Court’s recent retrogressive 
anti-Civil Rights decisions, no less than 38,000 people 
turned ouit on August 26, in Washington, D.C., to pro- 
test those decisions. That number, far exceeding organ- 
izers’ expectations, is important because it shows that 
the Black community is seeing and responding to the 
backroom institutionalized racism that the system 
thinks it can get away with. 

While the awareness and anger of this march were 
great, what still hung over it was the doubt about 
any real results. No one could ignore that 26 years 
after we pressured Congress to pass Civil Rights leg- 
islation, and faced with a Supreme Court that has 
stripped its protection to nothing, we are now ask- 
ing that same Congress to protect us again. 

The only way out of this vicious cycle is for the 
movement to look to more revolutionary ideas; what 
can this society deliver? One woman Civil Rights veter- 
an also caught that now we’re at a new stage; “Now, 
it’s gonna be even harder for the young people than it 
was for us. Now they have racism and no jobs!” 

With “racism and no jobs,” can we afford to be satis- 
fied with Benjamin Hooks’ and Jesse Jackson’s flaming 
anti-Bush sermons? Don’t those exhortations only lead 
back to the liberals, whose promises to “restore social 
programs” still miss the limits of the government and 
the depth of change that is needed. 

Instead, can’t we listen to the open-mindedness of 
many of our youth, like some who came to the march 
from Virginia Beach. They responded to revolutionary 
ideas. “That’s right!”, they said, "complete reorganiza- 
tion of society sounds like what we need, because the 
whole way they’re running things just isn’t right!” 

Such a vision among youth can give the movement 
the new: direction it needs; away from Civil Rights on 
paper arid toward full freedom in reality. 

— Black Marxist-Humanist 
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was very wrong when he saw that the opposite of rac- 
ism is for David Dinkins and Rudolph Giuliani to run a 
“clean, hard, issue-driven campaign.” 

What the advocates of a so-called issue-oriented 
campaign seem to want to forget — but Black Ameri- 
cans never forget — is that American society is deep- 
ly implicated in racism, and it was precisely for that 
reason that Dinkins received 94% of the Black vote. 

The big media paid scant attention to Dinkins’ -mas- 
sive Black vote, concentrating in their analysis of the 
election almost exclusively on the 29% of the white vote 
he got. There is no doubt that the white vote will be 
Dinkins’ key to the Mayor’s office, but it is important 
to understand that whites voted for Dinkins not for the 
same reason that Blacks did. In bourgeois elections 
there is no universal idea of freedom that disengages 
voters from their own particular interest. Thus Time 
Magazine credits Dinkins’ white support to “his quiet 
conciliatory manner, which many voters hope can heal 
racial tension...” 

Regardless of how Dinkins is going to conduct his 
campaign, Giuliani announced that he is going to 
launch a tough law and order campaign. He has 
charged Dinkins with being soft on crime, having a 
weak position on criminal justice and along with the 
Democratic leadership being “responsible for the over- 
whelming drug problems, deteriorating hospitals and so- 
cial welfare system.” 

These charges are the usual right-wing ideological 
charges, all the code words are there: CRIME, WEL- 
FARE, understood to mean BLACK crime and BLACK 
welfare. Bush used this ideology effectively against Du- 
kakis in his Presidential campaign, when he blatantly 
and cynically used an infamous TV spot to connect Du- 
kakis to the crime of a Black rapist (Willie Horton). It 
is not an accident that Giuliani has added Bush’s for- 
mer political and media strategist, Roger Ailes, to his 
campaign staff. 

VIRGINIA: 'GOING BEYOND RACE’? 

The merging of anti-Black violence with retrogressive 
political racism, calling itself non-racist, is not an isolat- 
ed phenomenon peculiar to New York City. Take for 
instance the gubernatorial race in Virginia between the 
Black Lieut. Gov. L. Douglas Wilder and the former At- 
torney General J. Marshal Coleman. Both of these men 
are engaged in a bitter personal campaign, and both 
have agreed to avoid the racial issue. Wilder has gone 
so far as to say that “Virginia has gone beyond race.” 

The consequences of going beyond race, in this in- 
stance, is to ignore the reality of racism, as in the 
case of the recent confrontation between Black stu- 
dents and police at Virginia Beach. Unlike Black 
leaders and eyewitnesses on the spot in Virginia 
Beach, Wilder doesn’t condemn the heavy-handed 
brutality of the police as the cause for the racial 
confrontation, but the Black youth, the victims of 
calculated police harassment. 

Mr. Wilder seems to have forgotten what the Kemer 
Commission Report singled out more than 20 years ago 
as the cause for the tension between Black youth and 
the police: the fundamental source of that tension was 
not law enforcement, but that the police represented a 
racist society from which Black youth were alienated. 

CHICAGO: POLICE TERROR AND MURDER 

Last month two Black youths had a terrifying experi- 
ence in the Bridgeport section of Chicago, revealing the 
relationship of the police to growing forces of racism in 
Northern cities. They were picked up by two cops, ver- 
bally abused and then dumped into an area infested 
with racist white gangs. They were severely beaten; one 
was beaten unconscious and had to be hospitalized. 

Also in Chicago last September an unarmed Black 
man, with open hands above his head, was shot and 
killed on the comer of 79th and Kingston. According to 
witnesses Leonard Bannister was “shot in cold blood” 
by Officer Lowell Hartfield. 

Mayor Daley has maintained the shooting could not 
be considered an act of racism because Officer Hartfield 
is Black, but this was not the opinion of the 200 protes- 
ters that appeared on the scene shortly after the shoot- 
ing. Blacks have long known that the police are an ex- 
ternal force outside of the Black neighborhood — this in- 
cludes Black policemen. Once inside, they are allowed 
to engage in the use of greater force and constant har- 
assment of Black youth on the street comers. Black 
cops can be hated as much as white cops. 

The incidents of racism cited here — which show that 
there are ever new waves of racism in this country, ap- 
pearing both in its overt forms of physical assaults 
against Blacks and in its covert form of retrogressive 
political ideology — are not isolated events. Nor can the 
overt and covert forms of racism be separated from 
each other. This racism is far from being a geographical 
peculiarity; it is not just a problem of the old declining 
industrial centers of the East and Midwest, but is 
equally a problem of the aerospace, hi-tech and bio- 
tech centers of California. 

OAKLAND: BLACK POVERTY IN HIGH- 
TECH REGION 

Take Oakland, Ca. It’s a city that sits in the midst of 
high technology that is reaching towards Japan, China 
and Southeast Asia, ever seeking cheap labor and new 
technological development. It is also a city that has a 
Black mayor and the majority of the city council, as 
well as the Board of Education, is Black. Oakland’s 
Representative in Congress is the left-liberal Ron Del- 
lums. Still, East Oakland is a sprawling Black ghetto 


with a plague of crime, drug abuse and a permanent 
army of Black unemployed workers. 

On top of all this, East Oakland suffers from poor 
public service. For instance, Highland Hospital, the 
only public hospital in the area, is underfunded, under- 
staffed and over-crowded. There exists features of Third 
World hospitals, a high rate of Black infant mortality 
and waiting eight hours for medical attention. 


Undoubtedly Highland represents subtle racism in 
,the_jform of deprivation of adequate medical care for 
the poor Black working class by the rich white taxpay- 



Black youth faced cub-swinging state police in 
Virginia Beach, Va. 


ers of Alameda County. 

The fact that Huey Newton’s funeral was held in 
East Oakland said a lot about racism in Oakland. 
The media missed the fundamental spirit of that fu- 
neral, the remembrance of things past. Many of the 
people that stood outside of the church came be- 
cause they wanted to re-live the high point of Huey’s 
life, when he was the bold representation of the 
birth of a new Black consciousness that wanted to 
transform America’s racist society. The Black Pan- 
ther Party (BPP) had expressed it in terms of Black 
self-defense against racist attacks and free break- 
fasts for ghetto children. Today this seems to be a 
minimal concept of mass activity, but in the late 
1960s it was a major break within the Civil Rights 
Movement. It meant the direct involvement of Black 
urban masses in the process of self-liberation. 

But outside of the Church, there was the also distinct 
feeling that nothing fundamentally has changed in the 
ghetto since that highpoint. 

The BPP ceased to exist long before Huey was mur- 
dered by a drug dealer. It’s not only that Hoover’s FBI 
subverted much of the activity of the BPP, harassed its 


The venomous anti-Semitic diatribe that spewed from 
the lips of Poland’s Primate Jozef Cardinal Glemp on 
Aug. 26 as he defended the continued presence of a con- 
vent at Auschwitz despite Jewish protest worldwide — 
“Dear Jews, do not talk with us from the position of a 
people raised above all others and do not dictate condi- 
tions that are impossible to fulfill” — was most signifi- 
cant as to its timings and place of utterance. The time 
was the commemoration of the 50th anniversary of the 
beginning of the Second World War, that “war to end 
fascism,” and came more than four decades after Hit- 
ler’s anti-Semitic terror had been defeated. The place 
was Poland, where the Nazi invasion which began the 
war took place shortly after the infamous Hitler-Stalin 
non-aggression pact, and Auschwitz — the killing ground 
for 2‘A million Jews. 

AUSCHWITZ AND WORLD WAR H 
"COMMEMORATIONS” 

At Auschwitz, in the very building used to store Zyk- 
lon-B, the poison of the gas chambers, the Polish Ca- 
tholc Church arranged for the establishment of a con- 
vent in 1984. The Communist government in Poland, 
which had declared military rule to break Solidarnosc’s 
power, made no objection. The Vatican, whose silence 
during the wartime destruction of the Jews was deafen- 
ing, said not a word. Only a worldwide protest by a 
number of Jewish groups kept this outrage from being 
an accepted fact. 

Finally an agreement was made to remove the con- 
vent this year. It was when that agreement was ig- 
nored and more protests occurred that Glemp issued 
his vile statement and cancelled the agreement. Com- 
ing as it did in the midst of the commemoration of 
the beginning of World War n, it could not be ig- 
nored. The outcry was worldwide. Solidarnosc, now 
part of the Polish government, immediately ran an 
editorial in its paper condemning Glemp’s remarks. 
But for weeks the Vatican had nothing to say — while 
in the U.S., the former director of communications in 
the Reagan White House, Pat Buchanan, issued an 
outright defense of the nuns’ "right” to have a con- 
vent on the grounds of Auschwitz. Finally, Pope 
John Paul n was forced to issue a Vatican statement 
agreeing to abide by the arrangement to relocate the 
convent outside Auschwitz. 

Not only the Vatican but all the ruling powers hope 
that the issue has been swept aside. After all, the pur- 
pose of the World War II “commemorations” we have 
witnessed in the 1980s — from Reagan’s infamous 1985 
visit to Bitburg cemetery where SS officers are buried, 
to the ceremonies this September — all attempted to 
show the vanquishing of fascism and in particular of 
anti-Semitism. 

FROM BITBURG TO WALDHEIM TO LE PEN 

Nothing could be further from the truth in these 


leaders and planted a host of informers in its ranks. 
This type of external subversion will always be with us, 
short of a new society. However, another powerful force 
working against the BPP was an internal one, the at- 
tempt by the leadership to impose upon this new stage 
of Black cognition ready-made philosophies, first 
Maoism and finally Democratic Party liberalism. The 
BPP didn’t listen to the impulses coming from below, 
to the actual form of theory coming from the Black 
mass urban revolts. In other words, the leadership nev- 
er developed the idea of freedom emerging from those 
revolts, thus separating itself from the masses and cre- 
ating its own particular dualism in the Black Move- 
ment. 

If the BPP suffered from a retrogressive dualism, 
Black political leaders today, especially the Black may- 
ors of large industrial cities, have made it a principle ~bf 
their political operation. They are more concerned with 
capitalist economic growth than the decay of Black 
neighborhoods and the growth of the so-called Black 
underclass. 

Black mayors have operated under the illusion 
that capital growth, i.e., capital accumulation, is the 
source of Black prosperity, when indeed it is capital- 
ist accumulation that creates the growing Black un- 
derclass, both in the old industrial centers and in the 
new high-tech areas. 

The truth is that the current wave of racism is the 
result of Reagan’s attempt to solve the crisis of capital 
accumulation by mounting an ideological campaign 
against the rights of labor and Blacks. Black became 
the metaphor for social and anti-poverty programs of 
the federal government, and Black civil rights became a 
threat to white rights. The Supreme Court’s weakening 
of affirmative action and President Bush’s veto of an 
increase in the minimum wage has added fuel to rac- 
ism. 

At the same time there is a growing knowledge 
among the Black masses that there is no political solu- 
tion to the intractable problems of race and poverty.,,. 

The tragic ending of Yusef Hawkins’ young life is not 
just a footnote to New York’s mayoral election, it is a 
moment that contains both the historic experience of 
what it means to be Black in America and the urgent 
need to complete the unfinished Black revolution, not 
in the narrow political limits, but in the profound sense 
of creating a new society in America with new human 
social relations. 


1980s. Not only have we witnesed Reagan’s concept of 
“reconciliation” at Bitburg in 1985, but we have seen 
former SS trooper Kurt Waldheim being elected Presi- 
dent of Austria in 1986 after his role in Nazi atrocities 
had been exposed. A number of countries, including the 
U.S., had access to those files even as he headed the 
UN for two terms. In apartheid South Africa the visage 
of Hitler is not only four decades ago, but here and 
now. The issues of anti-Semitism and racism continue 
to be alive in the heart of Europe. In France the Na- 
tional Front headed by Jean-Marie Le Pen received 
over four million votes — over 14% of the total in the 
1988 Presidential election—on a platform calling for the 
expulsion of immigrants. In Germany neo-Nazi parties 
likewise polled a significant percentage of the vote in 
local elections. 

The degeneracy of anti-Semitism and racism, the 
threat of fullblown fascism, was not destroyed in the 
ashes of the Second World War. Once the war ended, 
not with the total social revolution that would create 
a new human world, but only with the realignment 
of the capitalist world, breathing space was given to 
new threats and new manifestations of fascism. 

A national survey taken on the 50th anniversary of 
the outbreak of World War II showed that over half of 
the Americans polled expect the outbreak of World War 
III to erupt within two decades and to escalate to an 
all-out nuclear war. Without the upheaval of social rev- 
olution, the threat of war and even nuclear holocaust 
remain an ever-present danger. 

But such a needed social revolution cannot rise to 
maturity without being grounded in a philosophy of per- 
manent revolution, Marx’s Marxism recreated for our 
day. 

When in 1985 Raya Dunayevskaya watched Reagan’s 
counter-revolutionary trip to Bitburg, as well as the 
Spanish masses’ outpouring of opposition to his visit to 
Spain (“Political-Philosophic Notes on Reagan’s Visit to 
Bitburg,” News & Letters, June, 1985) it made her re- 
call the two worlds of revolution and counter-revolution 
that have characterized our post World War II world, 
and how she had challenged Marxist revolutionaries in 
Europe in the 1950s to work out revolutionary philoso- 
phy as the pathway toward their resolution in social 
revolution: “...These Marxists were unable to meet the 
challenge of the post-World War II age, either as the 
new movements from practice arising both in state-capi- 
talist countries and in the colonial world, or as the rise 
of neo-fascism within Europe. Today, two decades later, 
we are still living under the consequences of this conti- 
nuing theoretic-philosophic void in the Marxist move- 
ment.” 

The full grounding of social revolution in a philoso- 
phy of permanent revolution remains the absolute chal- 
lenge of our era. , ; 
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Wisconsin Indians protest theft of their treaty rights 


Editor’s note: Throughout the spring of 1989, northern 
Wisconsin was the scene of tension, demonstrations, vio- 
lence and near-martial law over Indian fishing rights. Be- 
cause the Indian side of that story was largely untold, 
News & Letters would like to bring it to our readers. The 
following are excerpts from an interview with an activist 
in that struggle, James Yellowbank, from the Indian Trea- 
ty Rights Committee in Chicago. 

People are ignorant of Indians and don’t know who 
they are, because they have never been allowed to un- 
derstand. According to the Constitution of the U.S., 
treaties are the supreme law of the land. They cannot 
be changed unless by an Act of Congress or a Presiden- 
tial order. 

Treaties were made with our ancestors. They’re like 
contracts signed by a corporation, our ancestors, our 
present generation and our future generations. They’re 
a bijl of sale which guarantee us certain rights that we 
have always had in exchange for land. 

The treaties that were signed in the 1800s with the 
Chippewa nation are still in effect, and guarantee the 
right to hunt, fish and gather on or off the reservation. 
About 100 years ago, the state of Wisconsin made an 
illegal ruling that Chippewa people cannot fish accord- 
ing to their tradition, which is spearing. In 1983, there 
was the Voight decision saying Chippewa people do 
have the right to hunt, fish and gather in the 15 coun- 
ties of northern Wisconsin. 

People that are economically disadvantaged in north- 
ern Wisconsin needed someone to vent their anger and 
frustration on. In 1987, two groups called Protect Amer- 
ican Rights and Resources (PARR) and Equal Rights 
for Everybody told their people to agitate and instigate 
violence against the Chippewa spear-fishers. There was 
a violent confrontation at Butternut Lake in 1987 and 
1988, with some injuries and arrests. 

This year, once again, Butternut Lake was the 
scene of violence. Boats would try to swamp the 
spearers’ boats; there were rocks and bottles 
thrown from the shore; there were ball bearings 
fired from a high powered sling shot. Rifle shots 
woi44 8° off from the shore and from wooded areas 
around the lake. People would stand on the shore 
and cheer every time the shots would go off hoping 
they would hit somebody. They had signs like "Save 
our fish, spear a pregnant squaw” and "The north 
woods is for timber wolves, not timber ni — s.” 

No one did anything about it for the first five days — 
from April 26. From 700-1,000 PARR and STA (Stop 
Treaty Abuse) people would be out at the landings 
every night. There was something like 20-30 Indian sup- 
porters on shore among these screaming racists. There 
would be about 10-15 people in the boats spearing. 

There are anywhere from 20-30 people that actually 
spear. That isn’t because the majority of the tribe 
doesn’t support them. The majority of the tribe either 
does not have access to boats, or a car, or a trailer, or 
they don’t know how to spear, or they’re working and 
don’t have the time to. 


Thousands flee E. Germany 

Tens of thousands of East Germans, the vast majority 
youth, are fleeing their country by any means neces- 
sary. This summer they flooded into Hungary which 
had* opened its border to West Europe. When their 
State-capitalist totalitarian government calling itself 
Communist stopped them from crossing the border to 
Hungary, they went by the thousands to Czechoslova- 
kia, massing on the grounds of the West German Em- 
bassy there. Their numbers became so great that finally 
the East German government was forced to make a deal 
which allowed them to emigrate to West Germany. But 
when word spread of the agreement, thousands upon 
thousands more poured over the Czechoslovakian bor- 
der, fought police in front of the East German Embassy 
and camped out to demand the right to travel to West 
Germany. They too have now been allowed to go to 
West Germany. The East German government simulta- 
neously closed its border with Czechoslovakia. 

As trains carrying East German refuges moved 
from Czechoslovakia through East Germany on their 
way to West Germany, thousands more young East 
Germans within East Germany swarmed — at the 
train station in Dresden, at places where trains had 
to slow for curves, in the woods near the West Ger- 
man border where locomotives would be changed for 
the final part of the journey into West Germany — 
seeking to jump onto the refugee trains. 

The East German response to this mass demand for 
exodus: the water cannon and the truncheon, beating 
dozens of youth. 

Within East Germany — before the mass exodus be- 
gan — came new demands for change from those who are 
not leaving, but fighting at home. Twenty thousand 
marched in Leipzig, in what has become weekly demon- 
strations. New organizations are springing up. One 
called “New Forum” has been branded “an enemy of 
the people” by East German leaders. 

On this the 40th anniversary of the founding of the 
state-capitalist regime calling itself the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, the fact that we see both a mass exo- 
dus band new demonstrations demanding a different life 
within East Germany, shows that the question today is 
not simply one of the lure of private capitalist or “social 
democratic” West Germany, as not only the capitalist 
press, but some of the Left press, would have us be- 
lieve. The passion is not alone to escape West, but to 
uproot oppressive conditions of life and labor at home. 

— Eugene Walker 



As the time went on and the support started growing, 
more and more people started showing up. The Ameri- 
can Indian Movement (AIM) came in. as well as the 
National Organization for Women (NOW), W’omen 
Against Military Madness the Greens, the National 
Council of Churches, people from all over started com- 
ing in to see what was happening. 

The last day of the fishing season was on May 6, and 
2,000 people went to Lac du Flambeau for a rally. 
About 1,500 went up to Butternut Lake that night. It’s 
a storv people will be talking about — the battle of But- 
ternut Hill, we call it. When we got there, there were 
700-800 anti-Indian piotesters. They were doing then- 
usual thing, hollering and screaming at a few of us be- 
cause 25-30 of us had been separated from the rest of 
the caravan of 380 cars. Somehow they cut off the first 
25 cars and blocked it off. It was mostly women that 
night in the first cars. 

Finally after an hour, about 1,500 more Indian sup- 
porters came in. There was a small hill there that was 
literally covered with anti-Indian people. Within a half 
hour after AIM and supporters arrived, they took the 


Iranian death squad 
kills Gholam Keshavarz 

Editor’s note: On Aug. 26, in Cyprus, Gholam Kesha- 
varz, a founder of the Communist Party of Iran (an alli- 
ance of Persian and Kurdish Marxists) was assassinated 
by death squads of Iran’s government. Keshavarz was the 
author of a perceptive essay last year on the suppression of 
the opposition to Stalin’s institution of state- capitalism in 
Russia in the 1920s. His article projected a revolutionary 
view that is totally opposite to the current illusions being 
sown by Gorbachev, who is now openly embracing — and 
supplying an air force — to Rafsanjani’s Iran. Below we 
print excerpts from a statement by Mahvash Charmchi, 
wife and comrade of Gholam Keshavarz. 

Gholam Keshavarz was assassinated in Laranka, Cy- 
prus, where he was to meet his mother after seven 
years. He was shot right in front of myself, his mother 
and brother, and fell in a pool of blood and died. 

Gholam was from a poor and hardworking family, and 
had literally felt the pain and suffering of the filthy 
class society from his childhood. He became interested 
in politics from very early on, as a youth. His interest 
in politics was expressed by him when he would say 
“we must do something, find some way so that human 
beings can have a life worthy of human beings.” Those 
who knew him closely, are aware that during 15 years 
of political struggles, Gholam was the live expression of 
“relentlessness” — hundreds of talks; numerous contacts 
with workers and political circles; debating and promot- 
ing in small or large gatherings; writing articles and 
fliers; arguing; scientific research; organizing; guiding ac- 
tions and demonstrations, carrying communist papers 
and publications and many other works to all comers of 
Iran and the world. 

The Islamic Republic killed Gholam in front of my 
eyes, but cannot take him from me. Wherever another 
stops bearing and starts revolting; wherever another dis- 
possessed refuses to be satisfied with his share and 
wants equality; wherever workers organize and fight, 
there I see Gholam. Gholam’s goal and his struggles 
were not limited to Iran. He wanted the emancipation 
of the whole of humanity and fought for the freedom of 
the workers of the world. I can see Gholam in every 
comer of the world. And in Iran, I can clearly see the 
day when, with the overthrow of the Islamic Republic, 
Gholam’s name will reverberate in hundreds and thou- 
sands of councils, unions, and workers’ organizations, 
just as I know that with every heart beat of a commu- 
nist worker it is Gholam that continues to live. 

The agents of the Islamic Republic intend to continue 
to assassinate Iranian political activists living overseas, 
by organizing death squads. I ask you Iranian refugees 
and all who are free minded, to protest widely, to or- 
ganize and participate in demonstrations, sit-ins, to send 
solidarity messages, to collect signatures to condemn 
the Islamic republic, whatever way you can stop this 
terroristic policy of Iran’s regime. We must not allow 
those who claim to value “democracy” and “human 
beings” to remain silent in the face of such a crime and 
to simply leave Iran’s regime’s hands open to continue 
its terror overseas. 
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We know for a fact that uranium, zinc, copper, timber 
and water are all resources that are in northern Wiscon- 
sin, and are wanted by big business. The issue is not 
fish, the issue is resources. Timber is a multi-billion dol- 
lar industry in northern Wisconsin. If they can chip 
away at those treaty rights, they can come in and cut 
the timber and make a huge profit — billions of dollars — 
and take the water. If these treaties are upheld, they 
will have to enter into a co-management program. They 
will have to share jurisdiction of this land with our peo- 
ple. And that’s what they don’t want to do. 

Co-management means not only having the Indian 
people make their own decisions, but having the multi- 
national corporations reinvest some of that money in 
the economic development of northern Wisconsin. If we 
had co-management, we could set up some sort of eco- 
nomically and ecologically safe timber program to build 
the community, Indian and non-Indian, that lives in 
northern Wisconsin. 

Since May 6, the state of Wisconsin has been up 
to the old trick used by the white man called divide 
and conquer. They have called almost all the tribal 
councils to the negotiation table to talk about selling 
or leasing the treaty rights. This is as ridiculous to 
me as Martha Luther King, Jr. saying, "If you give 
me a million: dollars, Pll let my people sit on the 
back of the bus.” They’ve been very successful at it 
because you’re talking about one of the poorest of 
the poor. 

They offered every member of the Lac du Flambeau 
band $1,400 a year for ten years cash in hand, no 
strings attached, and it wouldn’t affect any other in- 
come they received. How many people are going to say 
no to that? For the money they would agree not to 
spearfish. 

Now where are they going to get this $45 million over 
ten years? For a state that’s complaining about econom- 
ics, where are they getting this money from? 

• 

At the end of September, the state of Wisconsin tried to 
push through a sellout agreement, approved only by the 
Lac du Flambeau tribal council. The voices of the Lac du 
Flambeau tribal members, and members of the other five 
Chippewa bands involved in the treaty, have so far been 
ignored. Indians from other reservations in northern Wis- 
consin plan a spearfishing weekend, Oct. 6-7, to protest 
this denial of their treaty rights. 


Britain’s fetish of Market 

London, England — The ideological fetish of Mar- 
garet Thatcher’s Britain is the Market. Market with a 
capital “M” to replace plan with a capital “P.” When 
private enterprise and market forces are given free 
reign, everything is for the best in the best of all possi- 
ble worlds. This is really the fetish of the Plan turned 
back to front. The Plan is now seen as the cause of all 
problems and crises, instead of the solution. What the 
Plan and the Market have in common is that both con- 
front the majority of people as high forces outside their 
control, which play around with their lives. 

In southern England, the cost of housing in rural are- 
as has risen beyond the means of working people; the 
rural working class is disappearing to the extent that 
capitalist fatmers in the Cotzwolds now bus in agricul- 
tural workers from cities like Birmingham, and the 
countryside is left to the wealthy. 

Under Thatcherite economics, the housing crisis 
goes from bad to worse. First there was rampant in- 
flation in house prices; then a leap in interest rates 
jumping toi 13.5 or 14%. As a result, 400,000 people 
are in arrears with their mortgages and there is the 
emergence of a new social category — the home-own- 
ing poor. There are 70,000 homeless in London. 

No doubt about it, the ideological contagion of 
Thatcherism has spread to those who are supposed to 
be her political opponents. This year, the Labour Party 
completed its policy review, openly announcing that 
what they understood by socialism was “making capital- 
ism work better,” and promising to keep Britain’s nucle- 
ar weapons! for the time being, so a Labour Britain can 
remain a player in nuclear diplomacy. 

Many criitics and supporters of the Labour Party take 
the view that its rightward course is a response to the 
opinion poljLs, an attempt to keep in touch with majority 
views. If tljat were so, they could withdraw the British 
Army froinj Northern Ireland. — Richard Bunting 
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‘Search for 


by Sheila Fuller 


Last month, Marxist- Humanist youth from across the 
country, held a national meeting in Chicago. We had a 
very lively discussion on the meaning of today’s youth 
struggles and Marxist-Humanism as a philosophy of lib- 
eration that speaks to youth today. I would like to 
share excerpts from my report to that meeting with 
you. The full report as well as articles by other young 
Marxist-Humanists have been published in our new dis- 
cussion bulletin: “The Search For New Beginnings.” 

• 


YOUTH REVOLT IN CHINA 

The most historic youth revolt this year has been 
taking place in China. That revolt against a state-capi- 
talist regime is by no means over. Indeed, the depth of 
that movement is expressed in a statement of Chinese 


Youth in Revolt 


by Franklin Dmitreyev 



New Beginnings’: in China, S. Africa, the U.S. 


youth: “You cannot massacre an idea.” The young free- 
dom fighters called for a global freedom movement. 
They put the idea of freedom on the agenda, front and 
center. It was the vision of a Paris Commune type of 
democracy which emerged from within this movement, 
and which Marxist-Humanism heard and singled out as 
a beacon for the future. 

And yet the freedom movement in China has been 
facing contradictions. While it has been attacked on 
all fronts by the fascistic police state of its state-cap- 
italist rulers, it is also facing a bi-polar world domi- 
nated by ambitions on the. part of both the U.S. and 
Russian state-capitalism to gain world mastery. At a 
recent conference of the Chinese Students’ Associa- 
tion in Chicago, one could not possibly avoid seeing 
the contradictions. Many youth there were interested 
in a dialogue on what is genuine democracy and gen- 
uine Marxism. But the conference organizers adopted 
a constitution based on the U.S. Constitution which 
the Bush administration was trying to impose on 
them. 

When some within the Chinese freedom movement 
fall prey to the pull of the Bush administration, it can- 
not be because pf the “economic underdevelopment of 
China.” It has tb do with the lack of clarity about the 
idea of freedom within the movement: the underdevel- 
opment of the idea of freedom. 

BLACK YOUTH STRUGGLES IN SOUTH AFRICA 

Look at another freedom movement: The Black strug- 
gle in South Africa in which youth have been in the 
forefront. Today South African youth are continuing to 
challenge the apartheid regime, now headed by the ex- 
minister of education, F.W. de Klerk, who is notorious 
for his attacks on Black youths’ education. In August, 
youth at several schools in Capetown set up barricades 
near their schools and called for boycotting the parli- 
mentary elections. Now the protests in Capetown, Jo- 
hannesburg and other parts of South Africa are intensi- 
fying daily. They have involved mixed race and white 
youth, workers and women. 

The direct reports that we get from South Africa 
tell us about the contradictions that plague that 
movement too. Just recently, we received a letter 
from Durban from a young revolutionary who had 
been organizing political education classes to "curb 
internecine violence that seems to destroy our politi- 
cal initiative.” He wrote: "We have organized politi- 
cal education classes because we have felt this prob- 
lem might be caused by poverty of a very coherent, 
flexible political philosophy and theory.” That is why 
he requested Marxist-Humanist literature for their 
street committee. 


YOUTH IN THE U.S. 

Let’s look at ourselves: Youth in the U.S. We have 
suffered through Reagan’s retrogressionism which is 
now being carried on by Bush, and his continuing at- 
tacks on the minim um wage, on education, on Black 
and Latino youth, on women’s right to an abortion. The 
murder of a 16-year-old Black youth, Yusef Hawkins, by 
a lynch mob of white youth in Bensonhurst, NY is part 
of the continuing outburst of ever-present racism that 
has been brought to a new height by a decade of retro- 
gressionism. We have yet to see the full ramifications of 
the brewing revolt among Black youth who are putting 
American civilization on trial. 

We have seen a continuing presence of younger, 
high school and junior high school youth at anti-wajr 
and abortion rights demonstrations. And yet, contra- 
dictions are plaguing our youth movement here too. 
Why are some of the new activist youth still falling 
for Maoism, when the revolt in China has shown the 
very nature of Maoism as an ideology of unfreedom? 

This is why I think this year’s Call for the Plenum of 
News and Letters Committees declared that “The two 
most significant events of 1989 thus far have been the 
struggle of the Chinese masses against their state-capi- 
talist regime...and our publication of The Philosophic 
Moment of Marxist-Humanism: Two Historic-Philo- 
sophic Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya (TPMMH).” 

Indeed one of the greatest events for youth this year 
was the Chicago book party for TPMMH which had a 
mostly youth audience. To me, this book party proved 
that the most difficult, seemingly abstract problems, the 
challenge of Raya Dunayevskaya’s 1953 Letters on He- 
gel’s Absolutes, and her final June 1, 1987 presentation 
on “Dialectics of Philosophy and Organization,” are con- 
crete to youth, because this book spells out the idea of 
freedom. 

In the second part of this report I asked how a 1986- 
87 view of Dunayevskaya’s 1953 Letters on Hegel’s Ab- 
solutes can enable us to explore the Marxist- Humanist 
concept of youth and of youth organizations. I invite 
you to order a copy of our new youth discussion bulle- 
tin, and join us in this dialogue. 


A Marxist-Humanist Youth Bulletin: 

"In Search of New Beginnings” 

Copies available now for $1.50 (incl. postage) 

News & Letters, 59 E. Van Buren 
Chicago, IL 60605 


Young workers on the line 


In New Delhi, India, bonded children rallied in Sep- 
tember to demand an end to the practice of bonded 
labor (child slavery). An estimated 75 million child- 
ren in South Asia are sent by impoverished parents 
to work in horrible slave labor conditions. 

* * * 

At the University of Texas in Austin, Labor Day 
found the words “ ‘Roots’ of KKK— fight racism now!” 
painted on the monument to Jefferson Davis (president 
of the Confederacy). While the administration has not 
seen fit to remove the four campus statues honoring the 
slaveholders’ Confederacy, it has shown little enthusi- 
asm in helping a group begun by Black students to cre- 
ate a statue of Martin Luther King, Jr. 

* * * 

Student unions are now the main sources in Ireland 
of information about abortions, and many plan to defy 
an expected court ban this fall on giving out the inform- 
ation. They are being sued by tjie same anti-abortion 
group that got the courts to close the only two pregnan- 
cy counseling services in Ireland that would give out 
such information. 

* * * 

The anti- Apartheid Coalition of Tennessee tore down 
a shantytown they had built at the Univ. of Tennessee 
to protest the school’s investments in companies that do 
business with apartheid South Africa. The action came 
this summer after reactionaries firebombed the shanties 
twice and once plowed through it with a truck. 

Marxist-Humanist youth 
groups on campuses 

The Marxist-Humanist Club 

Earl-Hall , Columbia University 

j New York, NY 10027 

News & Letters Youth Committee-NYU 
Box 84; 21 Washington Place 
New York Unii'ersity 
New York. NY 10003 

Forum for Marxist-Humanist Thought 

Hohtves Student Center 
Northern Illinois University 
De-Kalb, IL Mils 

The Marxist-Humanist Forum at Loyola 

Loyola University of Chicago j 

Centennial Forum . . . I 

6525 North Sheridan Road j 

Chicago, IL 60626 . 

CSULA News & Letters 
c/o Associated Students 
Cal Stale Univ.— Los Angeles 
5151 State University Drive 
Los Angeles, CA 90032 


Alienation in the Information Age 

DeKalb, IL — I work at a social science research 
facility as a telephone interviewer. One of my bosses 
said that the human “interface” (that is what we are 
called in this business) was the weakest link, because 
our mission is to act as a speech synthesis and recogni- 
tion system for the computer. What he fails to see is 
that we are the only link, thus making us the most im- 
portant element of the study. 

Never before have workers been so alienated from the 
products of their labor; we don’t even know what it is 
we are producing. The purpose of and reasons for the 
study are not disclosed to us because it may “bias” the 
results — but as I told a fellow worker, the truth is that 
they’re afraid we might un-bias the study. 

The company has also started a new form of speed- 
up. The bosses post charts showing how long it takes 
each interviewer to complete the survey and how many 
people each worker has gotten to do the survey. Then 
there is a board where the “Top 4 Interviewers of the 
Month” are posted. This is all done with the assump- 
tion that there is a raise or a promotion attached to it 
(but you can’t get a raise until you’ve worked 900 hours 
which takes over 1 year). This is an attempt to divide 
the workers by making them compete against them- 
selves, bringing down long-distance telephone costs for 
the company who is the real winner. 

While I was discussing this with a fellow worker, 
my supervisor quickly came over and told me to 
"shut up and dial.” When the supervisor walked 
away, the worker said, "I see what you mean.” Later 
when I was explaining how calling back people who 
have refused to do the survey alienates us from oth- 
ers, my supervisor again came over to tell me I talk 
too much. She then told me that her job was to moti- 
vate us and I told her that I know what a slave-driv- 
er is. 

Last week, during a pre-shift meeting, the payroll su- 
pervisor was telling us that the university wants to low- 
er our wages because we get paid more than other 
student workers, and we suggested that they raise 
everyone else’s pay instead. When she told us they wer- 
en’t about to do that, a few people jokingly suggested 
we protest or go on strike to get their wages raised, to 
which the supervisor freaked out, demanding that we 
never say anything like that at work again. 

Karl Marx caught the truth of work in the 20th cen- 
tury when he wrote in the 19th century: 

“In our days everything seems pregnant with its con- 
trary. Machinery, gifted with the wonderful power of 
shortening and fructifying human labor, we behold 


starving and overworking it. The new-fangled sources of 
wealth, by some weird spell, are turned into sources of 
want.... All our invention and progress seem to result in 
endowing material forces with intellectual life and in 
stultifying human life into a material force.” 

Computer technology, which once promised us ma- 
chines that could think like humans, quickly transit 
formed into its opposite, attempting to produce humans 
that think like machines. Whether a data entry special- 
ist or telephone interviewer, the worker is reduced to a 
mere periphery of the computer. — Joe 

In a blood plasma lab 

Glendale, Cal. — A few months ago I started a 
new job as a production operator in the Fractionation 
Department at Baxter-Hyland. I was working with 

4.000- 6,000-liter tanks of blood plasma, centrifuges for 
which you need a motorized hoist to remove the lid, 

1.000- liter blowtanks full of alcohol and buffer, and hun- 
dreds of feet of Tygon (plastic) tubing. 

All this in huge freezer rooms kept at 0 degrees Cel- 
sius, and one room kept at -25 degrees Celsius. 

I ran plasma through various chemical processes and 
centrifuging, separating out various parts used to aid 
shock victims and hemophilia patients. 

Two-and-a-half weeks after I started the job, I was 
nearly ready to go off shift, and the working leader and 
training supervisor noticed a problem with one of my 
processes. A line from the tank to the centrifuge had 
frozen up. The training supervisor felt that since it wag» 
near the end of the shift, we’d take a shortcut. 

We turned off the centrifuge and pump and discon- 
nected the line and heated it. Since we disconnected the 
line, we had to pump blood plasma into the centrifuge 
through an open line. Here came the problem — this is 
unsafe both to the operator and to a product which 
must be pure. 

When I switched the pumps back on, I sprayed 
blood plasma all over my face and uniform. I’ll admit 
to a half-second error, in remembering pump switch 
order, but what we were doing was unsafe — the lines 
should not have been open. 

Both my working leader and training supervisor toli 
me I didn’t have to report the accident, and I didn’t 
right then. I turned over my processes to the next shift, 
left the plant, and didn’t go back. 

When I reported the accident, the company offered 
me free, long-term HIV and hepatitis testing. If you 
think about it, that’s pretty scary. As a young worker, I 
know that the $7.50 an hour they paid me was a good 
wage, relative to the minimum. It sure as hell isn’t 
worth it. — Stuart Quinn 
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On the 40th anniversary 

China’s revolt— the 


Our Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

Oct. 1 brought the anniversary of 40 years of rule by 
the Chinese Communist Party (CP), ever since the 1949 
Revolution. At the same time, in cities around the 
world, thousands of students demonstrated against “the 
Deng/Li/Yang reactionary clique,” a reference to the 
ultra-Stalinist leaders Deng Xiaoping, Li Peng and Yang 
Shangkun. Also denounced was CP head Jiang Zemin. 

Quietly and inexorably, the wheels of murder, torture 
and imprisonment grind down on student, worker and 
peasant activists. No one knows the number of deaths, 
but they are surely in the thousands, with most execut- 
ed in secret. 

In September, China’s rulers even declared Genghis 
Khan to be “a national hero, a great statesman, an out- 
standing strategist, and a splendid thinker”! 

Hundreds of thousands of people are facing long pris- 
on terms or exile in the countryside. In Beijing No. 1 
Prison, political prisoners are kept in total isolation, 
with not even guards permitted to speak to them. It has 
been reported that Wang Dan, a key Beijing student 
leader recently captured, has been imprisoned and bru- 
tally beaten. Others have been tortured. A captured 
woman student activist who was wounded in the massa- 
cre, was then sent to a prison farm, where she was 
raped three times in the first week. 


El Salvador ‘peace’ talks 

Representatives of the ultra-right Arena Party gov- 
ernment of El Salvador and from the guerrilla rebels of 
the Farabundo Marti National Liberation Front 
(FMLN) concluded a preliminary set of discussions, 
held in Mexico in mid-September. They agreed to meet 
again a month later in Costa Rica, saying “the theme of 
discussion will be the cessation of hostilities” in the dec- 
ade-long civil war that has claimed over 10,000 lives. 

tAn end to the civil war which has been borne over- 
whelmingly by the Salvadoran masses will hardly end 
the deep social and class divisions. FMLN military com- 
mander Joaquin Villalobos underlined this after the 
Mexico meeting: “This war has causes and the problem 
is not one of (the FMLN) handing over arms but of 
ending the reasons that have led to taking up arms and 
maintaining the war.” 

Since coming to power in widely-boycotted elections 
earlier this year, the Arena Party — founded by the ex- 
military death squad leader Roberto d’Aubuisson — has 
put a number of repressive measures on its agenda. 
High on the list is driving the last nail into the coffin of 
what was from the outset (when it was imposed in 
1980) a very mild program of agrarian reform. 

Following the Oligarchy’s version of land reform. 
President Cristiani in July turned over titles of land 
for tiny farms to some 8,000 landless peasants. This 
aspect of the program has involved peasants obtain- 
ing poor land which is soon exhausted. 

At the same time, the Salvadoran judicial system, 
long controlled by the right, has accelerated the break- 
up of cooperative farms. The cooperatives are based on 
the expropriation of large land holdings, and they are 
ijpw being forced to give back the land to the former 
owners. The Salvadoran Supreme Court has already 
ruled in five cases that cooperative lands were seized 
“illegally” and must be returned. Another 21 cases are 
pending, and the former owners are expected to win. 

The Bush administration, identical with Reagan’s im- 
perialist policies in Central America, continues to under- 
write the Arena-military rulers in El Salvador with mil- 
lions of dollars in aid to the government. The U.S. has 
given carte blanche support to Cristiani in the present 
talks with the FMLN. But the course of events in El 
Salvador remains to be seen. 

India in deep crisis 

In recent weeks, opposition groups in India have 
formed a coalition ranging from the Rightist and ultra- 
Hindu Bharatiya Janata Party to the two Communist 
Parties. Their aim is to defeat Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi’s Congress Party in upcoming elections. 

India today is in deep crisis, seen most graphically in 
the poorest regions such as Bihar and Rajasthan. 
Drought-ridden Rajasthan has an overall literacy rate of 
only 24%, which drops to 5% for women. Child labor 
^tnd child marriage are rampant. 

What Raya Dunayevskaya once discussed in her No- 
vember, 1963 N&L column entitled “The Standstill of 
Nehru’s India,” where “no fundamental change in hu- 
man relations followed independence,” is even truer of 
India today under Nehru’s corrupt successors, who have 
stopped even discussing changes in human relations. 

Today, millions are flocking to the opposition ral- 
lies. On Sept. 25, up to 500,000 people demonstrated 
in the capital, calling for the defeat of the ruling 
Congress Party. Earlier, on Aug. 30, millions heeded 
an opposition call for a general strike despite severe 
government repression, resulting in 11 deaths and 
kW,000 arrests. 

Yet the official opposition coalition is hardly interest- 
ed in working with India’s discontented majority for 
needed revolutionary change. Instead, the opposition 
aims for the spoils of office plus, at most, some mild 
anti-corruption reforms. Grassroots Left activists have 
been critical of the two Stalinist Communist Parties for 
forming opportunistic alliances with the Right. 


Song Ping, the Politburo member in charge of reorg- 
anizing (i.e. purging) the CP, has announced that tens 
of thousands of students will be sent to the countryside 
to do agricultural labor for years, in a policy reminis- 
cent of Mao’s Cultural Revolution. Freshmen showing 
up for classes in Beijing are to be sent instead for a 
year of military training. 

Never since the Chiang Kai-shek era has a regime 
been so unpopular. Secretly and openly, resistance 
and disaffection continue on a massive scale. An un- 
derground is clearly still functioning. One hundred 
days after the massacre, leading dissident journalist 
Su Xiaoking surfaced in Hong Kong, the 55th key 
activist to escape. That same day, Sept. 12, electrici- 
ty was cut off at Beijing University for ten minutes. 
When lights were restored, parts of the campus 
were covered with white flowers and fake paper 
money, traditional Chinese tributes to the dead. 

The activity of underground worker groups is far less 
known, but the repression there is still more severe, 
judging by all the young workers publicly executed. Yet 
one workers’ group in Beijing did take the incredible 
risk of meeting with a U.S. reporter, telling her that 
their activities still continued and that “each of them 
has been writing essays on democracy and posting 
them.” (New York Times, Aug. 14, 1989.) 


Khmer Rouge in Cambodia 

The U.S., Thailand and above all China share com- 
plicity for the survival, continuation and frightening as- 
cendancy of the genocidal Khmer Rouge, who are today 
poised to launch a war for control of Cambodia now 
that the Vietnamese troops have left. Richard Solomon, 
Assistant Secretary of State for East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs, stated openly in a recent speech that the “inclu- 
sion” of the Khmer Rouge in the government “holds 
out some prospect that the struggle can be contained 
within a political process.” Removing the diplomatic ob- 
fuscation, that means that the U.S. agrees with Deng’s 
China that the Khmer Rouge “deserve” a place in the 
government. 

Ever since Russian- backed Vietnam invaded Cambo- 
dia in 1978 and drove out Pol Pot, U.S. imperialism has 
quietly aligned itself not only with the non-Communist 
opposition of Prince Norodom Sihanouk and Sonn 
Sann, but also with the Khmer Rouge, on the “princi- 
ple” that any enemy of Russia deserves support. Deng’s 
China, in full continuity with Mao’s earlier policy, gave 
massive military and political support to the Khmer 
Rouge, including having invaded Vietnam in 1978 to 
“teach it a lesson” (Deng’s words) for having toppled 
Pol Pot. 

For their part, the Khmer Rouge have never hid their 
special debt to “Mao Zedong Thought,” whose anti- 
worker, anti-urban, anti-intellectural theory of a rural- 
based Communism inspired their own insane effort to 
drive the entire urban population into the countryside, 
a policy which contributed to the deaths of two million, 
either starved or murdered, between 1975 and 1978 un- 
der Pol Pot’s rule. 

But Deng alone could not have succeeded in prop- 
ping up Pol Pot so successfully since 1978 were it 
not for the fact that Thailand, a virtual U.S. protec- 
torate, allowed and continues to allow those Chinese 
arms and supplies to go through its territory. After 
all, China does not border Cambodia, and Thailand 
does not make such moves without U.S. approval. 
Plenty of U.S. aid also found its way directly to Pol 
Pot. Nor could Pol Pot have maintained his well- 
armed force of more than 20,000 without the compl- 
icity of Prince Sihanouk, whose narrow nationalism 
has not excluded alliance with the same Pol Pot who, 
when in power, imprisoned him and killed his family. 

Nor could Pol Pot have maintained himself without 
the paternalistic and corrupt rule of the Vietnamese 
since 1978. While Vietnam’s role can hardly be com- 


struggle continues 

One student Marxist, Jin Xiaochang, stated recently 
that while “the Western media tries to portray the de- 
mocracy movement in China as a sort of pro-capitalist, 
pro-liberal movement, in fact “there is also a tendency 
that I call ‘true Marxism.’ ” Jin added that the “famous 
dissident” Wang Xizhe, still in jail, was his “hero.” 
Wang “is a typical Marxist. He wants real working class 
control over the means of production. This is exactly 
what Marx wanted.” (Against the Current, September- 
October, 1989.) 

For their part, after shedding the briefest of croco- 
dile tears, the superpowers have almost tripped over 
each other in a rush to cozy up to the regime. On 
July 31, Gorbachev’s Foreign Minister, Eduard She- 
vardnadze, met with Chinese Foreign Minister Qian 
Chen for cordial discussions in Paris, during the in- 
ternational conference on Cambodia. Not to be out- 
done, U.S. Secretary of State James Baker met with 
the Chinese Foreign Minister the very next day, after 
which the U.S. released a statement that ’’considera- 
ble agreement” was found in their discussions. 

As Raya Dunayevskaya wrote in Philosophy and 
Revolution, “the Maos fear their youth” since “the 
dreams and energies of youth are the stuff revolutions are 
made of, totalitarianisms undermined, Maos overthrown.” 
(pp. 185, 175) So too with the Mao-Deng system of today. 


pared to that of Pol Pot, neither is it true that driving 
him out in 1978 led to the liberation of Cambodia. 

Despite their hard-fought victories against U.S. impe- 
rialism in 1975 and Pol Pot in 1978, the Vietnamese 
Communists have not created a new human society ei- 
ther in Cambodia or in Vietnam, but rather a single 
party Stalinist dictatorship of the state-capitalist type. 
In that sense, no real alternative was offered, leaving 
the initiative in the region today to the sinister, mur- 
derous forces of Deng’s China, U.S. imperialism and, 
above all, Pol Pot. 

Russian miners’ alliance 

Coal miners across Russia are watching for the re- 
sults of promises Gorbachev made to end their historic 
July general strike. Strike committee representatives 
from coal fields in the Ukraine, Central Asia, and Vor- 
kuta above the Arctic Circle took part in the September 
meeting in Moscow of the official coal workers’ union 
central committee. 

There, the miners established an independent alliance 
and negotiated with the union officials to call a national 
coal miners’ congress for next March, where they intend 
to wrest control of the union away from state control, 
write a new union constitution, and break away from 
the Communist Party-dominated trade union federation. 

But it is at the local level, in the mines, where the 
state continues to be challenged most directly. Only 
weeks after the July strikes ended, miners from 11 sites 
in Vorkuta went out on strike again until they were 
sent writteh documentation of Gorbachev’s concessions. 

Across many coal fields, the miners have converted 
their strike committees into permanent workers’ com- 
mittees to monitor agreements with the state, and in 
many cases they have taken over from the despised offi- 
cial union bureaucrats. The critical miners’ demand for 
control of production has hardly been taken up. 

In the Kuzbass coal region of Siberia where the July 
strikes first erupted, miners in Keremova struck for se- 
veral hours because local officials had not halted work 
on a hydroelectric project. The miners had made scrap- 
ping the project a strike demand because it would pol- 
lute water ; in the area. 

While ai number of strike leaders have made their 
own promises to halt work stoppages in the coal fields 
until the March miners’ congress convenes, the miners 
on the job are following their own agenda. Yet to be 
seen, is the effect of Gorbachev’s recently-enacted ban 
on strikes. 



Striking Peugeot workers from Mulhouse in Eastern France marched on the company’s Paris 
headquarters. Sept. 18, demanding higher wages. 
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Mergers mean Bp jK^ 

more mone y’ -ISf 

more misery S J 

by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 

When the California Legislature passed a bill requir- 
ing union contracts to be honored when one company 
takes over another, our Reaganite Gov. Deukmejian ve- 
toed the bill, saying it would force companies to keep 
workers on payroll who were no longer needed after a 
merger. 

During the 1980s, 90,000 unionized workers have been 
laid off because of corporate mergers and takeovers, and 
more workers than that had their wages and their bene- 
fits cut. Does Deukmejian think that losing a job or a 
house — or maybe losing your family because you have 
lost your job— is less of a disaster than an earthquake? 
What happens to people in earthquakes, storms, and 
floods is awful. What capitalism does to the working 
class is an unnatural disaster, every day, every year. 
APPETITE OF CAPITALISM 

One big capitalist likes to swallow up the smaller 
capitalists. That is what Marx wrote about over 100 
years ago. He called it the concentration and centraliza- 
tion of capital. In the late 1980s, we have seen the capi- 
talists go in for “merger mania” — and the roller-coaster 
ride of their stock market because of what Raya Du- 
nayevskaya called in 1986 “their computerized stock 
market, false super-profiteering through mergers, play- 
ing the margins, and alternating ownerships...” 

The human being is forgotten. The man or woman 
means nothing. 

Harley Shaiken, a University of California- San Diego 
professor, was quoted in the L.A. Times as saying: “The 
merger is judged simply by the bottom line, not the so- 
cial consequences. One of the widely touted benefits of 
mergers is that you can produce more with fewer peo- 
ple... There is no legal, moral, or economic pressure to 
consider what happens to those who are affected.” 

The same article quotes several warehouse workers 
who may lose their jobs if the proposed merger of the 
supermarket giants, Alpha Beta and Lucky Stores, goes 
(continued on page 3) 


South Africa: 

political 

crossroads 



by Lou Turner 

The release of Walter Sisulu, former secretary general 
of the African National Congress (ANC) and closest 
comrade-in-arms of Nelson Mandela, along with eight 
leading political prisoners, on Oct. 15 in Johannesburg, 
was meant to mark the beginning of a political process 
to bring about a “negotiated settlement” of the social 
upheaval in apartheid South Africa. It has also brought 
the liberation struggle to a crossroads. 

The month-old regime of President F.W. de Klerk 
had timed the releases to coincide with the British 
Commonwealth summit in Malaysia with the aim of un- 
dermining the call for any further sanctions by the 
West. That British Prime Minister Thatcher announced 
the release of Sisulu at the Commonwealth summit, 
even before the political prisoners had been released in 
Johannesburg, is more a testament to the West’s collu- 
sion with apartheid South Africa than any supposed 
pressuring by the West. 

That collusion, or what Reagan had baptized “con- 
structive engagement,” was further evident in South Af- 
rica’s rescheduling an $8.1 billion loan with the West 
following the releases. More crucially, a confidential 
draft resolution is being circulated in Congress that pro- 
poses the lifting of U.S. sanctions if Pretoria agrees to 
“meaningful negotiations” by Feb. 1, 1990. 

POLITICAL SHADOW BOXING 

The ANC has begun political shadow boxing with the 
de Klerk government demanding that Pretoria “make 
reasonable efforts to create a climate for negotiation,” 
while calling for “discipline and order” in the ranks of 
the liberation movement. Departing sharply from the 
ANC position on negotiations was Jaffa Masemola, the 
only political prisoner released who was not a member 
of the ANC but a member of the PAC (Pan- Africanist 
Congress). “Negotiations,” Masemola declared, “will 

(continued on page 8) 
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In the historic mirror: East Germany, Poland, Hungary 

East European masses hurl new 
challenges to state-capitalism 





East Berlin youth denounce Communist Party 
by Olga Domanski 

The over 120,000 East Germans who marched 
through the streets of Leipzig on Oct. 16, chanting 
“Freedom!” and “We are here to stay!” made it clear 
that what was there to stay was their rebellion against 
a stifling life under state-capitalism calling itself Com- 
munism. What was not there to stay was the 18-year- 
long authoritarian regime of Erich Honecker, who has 
started his climb to that rule when he had been chosen 
to supervise the building of the Berlin Wall in 1961. It 
took only three days after that Oct. 16 march — one the 
world press noted as the most massive demonstration 
East Germany had seen since the historic 1953 East 
German workers’ revolt — for the Politburo to oust Ho- 
necker in an attempt to Gorbachev-ise their regime in 
hopes of staying in power. His replacement by a verita- 
ble clone, Egon Krenz, far from stopping the rebellion, 
was followed the next week by a still larger march — 
more than double the size of Oct. 16. 

The weekly demonstrations leading to Honecker’s 
ouster had been growing steadily larger throughout Sep- 
tember as the 40th anniversary of the establishment of 
the German Democratic Republic, scheduled to take 
place the first week of October, grew closer. When 


that anniversary was “celebrated” with 
protest demonstrations in city after city 
and with the arrest and beating of many 
of the demonstrators, the marchers — 
mindful that the East German govern- 
ment was one of the first to support the 
massacre of Chinese students last June, 
and against the cautionary advice of even, 
their new opposition leaders — chanted 
“No repeat of China!” and continued to 
organize ever larger protests. 

It was the mass exodus of over 
50,000 East Germans fleeing to West 
Germany, when Hungary opened an es- 
cape route by tearing down the fence 
between that land and Austria, that 
had first attracted world attention to 
what the media called Honecker’s "em- 
barrassment.” But the truth is that the 
protests within East Germany long 
preceded that mass exodus. What was 
new by October was that they were 
now massive and open for all to see. 
What was also new was that a signifi- 
cant number of the protesters were in- 
dependent of the Protestant church, 
under whose aegis much of the earlier 
opposition had been organized. 

Moreover, what many of the youth 
most wanted the world to know was that 
they did not want a capitalist East Germany. They 
called West Germany “the elbow society.” What they 
wanted, they said, was a country that was “really so- 
cialist.” 

A NEW STAGE OF COGNITION 

The revolt in all of East Europe has, indeed, been 
ceaseless ever since the East German workers celebrat- 
ed the death of Stalin in 1953 with the first-ever upris- 
ing within a totalitarian Communist regime, when, on 
June 17 that year, they struck against a new speed-up 
imposed on them and then turned that into an attack 
on their whole oppressive State. But it was not only its 
(continued on page 10) 
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Bush’s anti-women drive can be stopped! 


by Terry Moon 

, Every since the July 3 Supreme Court decision gut- 
ting Roe vs. Wade — the decision legalizing abortion in 
1973 — we have seen women fighting back in ever greater 
numbers and drawing in new segments of the popula- 
tion — particularly younger and younger women as well 
as increasing numbers of young men. 

All of a sudden we are seeing politicians, once se- 
cure in spouting anti-abortion/anti-women rhetoric, 
toning down or changing their public positions. They 
now have to take into account what has always been 
true — the majority of the U.S. population want wom- 
en to be able to decide if, when, and how they have 
an abortion. 

Women are taking heart at several recent legislative 
victories: Texas Gov. William P. Clements Jr. decided 
that abortion would not be an issue on the agenda of 
two scheduled special sessions of the State Legislature; 
Florida’s Gov. Bob Martinez was unable to get a special 
session of that state’s legislature to pass any laws re- 
stricting abortion; and it is the pro-abortion stance of 
Virginia’s Lieut. Gov. L. Douglas Wilder that may make 
him the first Black elected Governor in the U.S. 

NO LEGISLATIVE VICTORY 

But these legislative maneuverings are no real victo- 
ry. To see that, one only has to look at President 
Bush’s veto of the so-called “liberal” abortion bill that 
would have restored federal funding for women made 
pregnant by rape or incest. His frantic search for lan- 
guage that would somehow satisfy his right-wing back- 
ers was unbelievably disgusting: could they get away 
with only granting the money to women who were the 
victims of forcible rape rather than statutory rape or 
demand that a sexual assault be reported within 48 
hours? 

What brings this degrading "debate” into focus is 
the fact that, in the year before the Hyde amendment 
cut off all federal funding for abortions except to 
save the life of the mother, only 34 women obtained 
federally funded abortions for rape or incest! 

Is all this about 34 abortions? No. What Bush proved 
was that if he could veto federal funding of abortions 
for poor women who are the most victimized — his hands 
are free to put his whole anti-women, anti-Black, anti- 
labor agenda into practice. Indeed, you could see that in 
his second veto, tbis time of the financing bill for all of 
Washington, D.C. — $430 million — just to stop a minute 
portion being spent for abortions — again, only for rape 
or incest. The fact that this is in Washington, D.C., 
with a majority Black population, means that Bush is 
once more attacking poor Black women. 

We can have no illusions about the fact that Bush’s 

Victory for Indian women 

Bihar, India — Last month we had the final judg- 
ment of the gang rape case of a young tribal girl. The 
accused were condemned to seven years imprisonment. 
It has taken us eight months of very hard work but at 
the end it has been a victory of women. The girl who 
was raped was excellent in her statement as well as all 
the witnesses in spite of the threats given by the fami- 
lies of the accused. We all went in big numbers to hear 
the sentence. 

There are very few rape cases in India that reach the 
end and where the accused are imprisoned. The “charis- 
matic” leader of the Jarkhand (Tribal) movement tried 
his best to get the accused out on bail, feeling very sor- 
ry for them but not sorry for the victim. All the politi- 
cal forces of the area became involved in the issue and 
there came a moment when we thought the situation 
was going out of our control. Nor is there any group in 
this area that will give us support on the issue. 

In the past months we have taken four cases of wife 
killing, two due to dowry deaths by the husband and in- 
laws, another woman was a wife who was without child- 
ren. Her husband began living with a second wife after 
killing her. He threw her body on the railway line so no 
post mortem was done. It is incredible to see how easily 
you can get rid of women in this area and go scot free. 

This time the victory has been ours. But the fear is 
still hanging in the air — will they try to retaliate and 
how? — Correspondent 
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vetos cannot be overturned — these were important vic- 
tories for Bush and his gang in the White House. It is 
precisely because the attack against us is so total that 
we can’t limit our response to only fighting on the legis- 
lative level. What we want is total freedom. 

WOMEN FIGHT RETROGRESSION 

While Bush and his ilk would have us run around 
trying to influence legislators who see women as less 
than human, the reality that women face now — when 
abortion is supposedly legal — is deadly. Fully 82% of the 
counties in the U.S. have no doctors, clinics or hospitals 
that will provide women an abortion — and it is getting 
worse. Women are already dying of self-induced and 
back-alley abortions, or being thrown in jail for activity 
that a court decides is dangerous to a fetus — everything 
from taking drugs, to drinking alcohol, to having sex 
late in their pregnancy. Doctors in small towns are so 
fearful of anti-abortion fanatics that some will see wom- 
en wanting an abortion only after hours. 

It is because we do live in such a deeply retrogres- 
sive era that the truth of the outpouring of a half 
million on April 9 at the March for Women’s Lives in 
Washington, D.C., was that it was not only about 
keeping abortion legaL It was about what it means 
to be a woman in this society. 

That march, along with recent demonstrations in cit- 
ies across the U.S. (see articles this page), reveal that 
women will not stand for the pusillanimous legislators 
of this country to decide this fight — a fight about what 
it means to be a whole human being. What we are look- 
ing for is what is the absolute opposite of this inhu- 
man society. No halfway measures will do. We want a 
world where women, where all, are free to determine 
their lives — a new society, totally new human relations. 


Abortion rights rallies 
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— News & Letters photo 


Women came from as far away as Knox College in 
Galesburg, III. to join with 500 other women and men 
in a spirited demontration in Chicago, Dl. Oct. 6, de- 
manding "Free Abortion on Demand!” and "Free 
AIDS Treatment on Demand!” The event, sponsored 
by ACT UP Chicago and the Emergency Clinic De- 
fense Coalition, began with a rally where those in 
the "freedom bed” (see photo) challenged the likes of 
Henry Hyde and the U.S. Supreme Court and then 
everyone marched through downtown Chicago, 
stopping to rally in front of one of the many phoney 
abortion clinics in the city. 

2 

While Henry Hyde, the Representative whose amend- 
ment outlawed federal funding for abortions, cancelled 
his talk at Loyola University in Chicago on Oct. 28, that 
didn’t stop over 60 demonstrators from picketing the 
University in protest over his proposed lecture. 

People are so opposed to Rep. Hyde, that Loyola stu- 
dents were joined by women from Chicago NOW, Abor- 
tion Rights Action League, the Emergency Clinic De- 
fense Coalition, ACT UP Chicago, and individuals — all 
who came from a little half page leaflet that the Loyola 
students printed up. 

One of the things that added to the excitement of 
this protest was that it was held by a stop light on a 
busy street Constantly, people in cars stopped at the 
light would honk their horns in support, give us the 
thumbs up sign or raise their fist in the air. We 
would yell back. It was a very noisy, very lively and 
very angry group. That could be seen in the chants, 
one of which was: "Hyde, Hyde, you can’t hide! We 
charge you with genocide!” There can be no doubt 
that women have died because of the Hyde amend- 
ment. 

It was also significant that this demonstration was 
held on the Loyola campus. Loyola, a Catholic Universi- 
ty, has harassed the campus women’s group ever since 
it’s founding this past year when it became clear that 
campus women were determined to raise the issue of 
women’s right to control our own bodies. The demon- 
stration ended by a march through the campus to bring 
that point home. ^ 

More than 30,000 demonstrators marched and rallied 
in San Francisco, Oct. 15, demanding the right to 
choose abortion and denouncing President Bush for de- 
nying abortion rights. Wearing a “Retain Choice!” sign, 
a 70-year-old marcher said, “A lot of the younger gener- 
ation felt the right was safe, hut now it’s threatened.” 


‘A Black Woman’s 
Civil War Memoirs’ 

A Black Woman’s Civil War Memoirs by Susie King 
Taylor, edited by Patricia W. Romero and Willie Lee Rose 
(Markus Wiener Publishing, New York, 1988). 

With Susie King Taylor’s Reminiscences of My Life: 
A Black Woman’s Civil War Memoirs, the diary’s edi- 
tors for this 1988 edition, both from John Hopkins Uni- 
versity, present this work today based solely on its 
uniqueness, that is, it is the Civil War told from a Black 
woman’s perspective. 

Initially, Taylor’s work appears to be a travelogue of 
day to day events in the life of a young nurse in the 
mid-1800s. Yet, Taylor was a former slave who joined 
the first northern Black regiment in South Carolina 
amidst the Civil War in the U.S. 

Her Memoirs prove to be an historic road map of 
places, people and events. Born under slave law in 
Savannah, Georgia in 1848, Susie King Taylor began 
to learn to read and write under clandestine condi- 
tions at a very young age. Throughout the years, she 
discovered the early events of the Civil War, begin- 
ning with the first battle of Manassas, reading about 
the "yankee,” witnessing the events in the capture of 
Fort Pulaski in 1862. These events led Taylor to 
meet, later that year, Charles T. Trowbridge, a ser- 
geant of the First South Carolina Volunteers or 
"Hunter’s regiment” — the first unit of Black troops. 
Taylor enlisted as a laundress. 

Taylor tells of the brutal treatment Black soldiers re- 
ceived while in and out of the war. She also speaks of 
their discipline and their struggle for freedom. At the 
same time, Taylor tells of white friends of the Black 
soldiers-— many who had long Abolitionist histories and 
were following that great tradition. Taylor called the 
memberSi of the troop her “comrades” and writes mov- 
ingly of their struggle: 

"The first... troops did not receive any pay for 
eighteen months, and the men had to depend wholly 
on what they received from the commissary, estab- 
lished by General Saxton. A great many of these men 
had large families, their wives were obliged to sup- 
port themselves and children by washing for the offi- 
cers of the gunboat and the soldiers, and making 
cakes and pies which they sold... Finally in 1863, the 
government decided to give them half pay, but the 
men would not accept this. They wanted 'full pay’ or 
nothing.” 

Taylor’s Memoirs take us through various expedi- 
tions, toward the capture at Charleston and she reveals 
what happened after the war — from the quest for edu- 
cation, to Taylor herself organizing the women’s Relief 
Corps in 1886. 

One of the final chapters, called “Thoughts on Pres- 
ent Conditions,” begins like this: “...I must say a word 
on the general treatment of my race, both in the North 
and South, in this century. I wonder if our white fellow 
men realize the true sense or meaning of brotherhood? 
...Was the war in vain? Has it brought freedom, in the 
full sense of the word, or has it not made our condition 
more hopeless?” 

Taylor spoke of the war as a Revolutionary war. And 
she wrote of the class differences within both white and 
Black races after the war. Although I did have some 
questions on her comments on the Spanish American 
war, this is a book to be recommended as more than an 
historic document. 

Susie King Taylor’s book reveals that when personal 
observations are written in diary form and are met by 
great historic events in the struggle for freedom, the 
form and content become a literature that is full of pas- 
sion and revolutionary expression. — Diane Lee 


Womcn- 

Worldwide 


The newly-formed Polish Feminist Association, work- 
ing for an independent women’s movement, is still 
awaiting official recognition from the new Solidarity 
government. The group was organized in opposition to 
proposed legislation banning all abortions and giving 
three-year prison terms to both the doctors and the 
women involved in abortions. 

Information from Spare Riband Off Our Backs 
* * * 

Women’s groups and sexual assault counselors are 
protesting the acquittal, Oct. 5, of a knife-wielding ra- 
pist ih Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., who kidnapped a 22-year- 
old woman and attacked her repeatedly over a five-hour 
period The jury foreman explained their decision say- 
ing, “We felt she asked for it for the way she was 
dressed.” 

# * * 

Union and working women are invited to participate 
in the First International Union Women’s Exchange of 
Experiences, scheduled for Nov. 18-26 in Mexico City. 
Contact Maria Hernandez, September 19th Union, San 
Antonio Abad #151, Colonia Obrera, 06800, Mexico, 
D.F. Mexico. 

* * * 

Women’s groups, joined by labor unions and civil lib- 
erties; organizations, are fighting a U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals decision barring fertile women from jobs posing a 
potential risk to an unborn child. Far from showing con- 
cern for safety, such sweeping discrimination could be 
used fd deny any jobs to women. 
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Striking coal miners sit in at Pittston 


Editor’s note: Some 100 coal miners occupied the Moss 3 
preparation facility in southwest Virginia from Sunday, 
Sept. 17, until the following Wednesday evening. The Unit- 
ed Mine Workers (UMWA) have been on strike since April 
5 against Pittston, which wants to dismantle health and 
retiree benefits first negotiated in 1950. Hours after the oc- 
cupation began, a labor union solidarity delegation arri- 
ved from New York at Camp Solidarity, the strike camp 
set up near Pittston’s operations. Here one member of that 
delegation describes the four days of the occupation. 

The occupation started on Sunday morning when the 
union said they were going to pull pickets off the gates. 
Then they had a sit-in at the gate. All the police went 
there. 

Through another access road, a U-Haul came from 
one direction, and another came from another direc- 
tion, arriving at the bridge into the tipple. There 
were only two guards on duty from Vance Security. 
The doors flew open and they came out. They 
marched in with their hands up to show they were 
peaceful. Meanwhile, on one of the back roads the 
police could use to come in and break up the occupa- 
tion, mysteriously ten trees fell across the road. 

When we got to Camp Solidarity on Sunday night, 
the tipple was occupied already. They went in around 4 
p.m. Scabs were out by 6:30. 

WAR ZONE 

Right away, we tried to get to the tipple by walking 
up the road. But troopers stopped us. A guy we met 
helped us find a path to Moss 3. The miners had both 
ends of the trail secured. I called it the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail. All along the way we saw only faces and heard 
voices along the road. It feels like what a war zone is 
like. The camouflage make them blend in. There is no 
way these people can but think they own the land. 

That first day, you got the idea of the effectiveness of 
the sit-in. Thousands of tons of coal weren’t going any- 
where. When another Pittston tipple broke down, all 
mining stopped. “This is the class struggle,” you heard 
many miners say. 

Pittston is the litmus test of the labor movement in 
America. If the company can go three years to the next 
Bituminous Coal Operators Association (BCOA) con- 
tract without the union, then everyone else will say 
they won’t sign a contract either. 

MASS RALLY 

The weekly rally every Wednesday night is outside 


Workshop Talks 


(continued from page 1) 

through. One such worker, Carlos, says that he knew 
that “There is always a certain amount of people who 
get left out in the cold,” but he never thought he would 
be one of them. He thought, with 15 years working at 
Alpha Beta, that he had a secure job. 

But no one’s job is secure any more. And you’re 
not even secure after you retire, either. There are 
workers who contribute all their lives to a pension 
plan, but then never get a penny because suddenly 
their company has gone "bankrupt” or some other 
capitalist disaster or trick. 

As we move towards the 1990s, the American working 
class is beginning more and more to move. The Pittson 
coal strike is obviously making the capitalists worry, be- 
cause the U.S. Secretary of Labor Elizabeth Dole re- 
cently met with the head of the Pittston mines and 
United Mine Workers president Trumka. 

WORKERS’ FIGHT WORLDWIDE 

I think the capitalists are so worried about this strike 
because it came at the same time as the miners’ strike 
in Russia. The capitalist rulers in “private” capitalist 
U.S. and state-capitalist Russia don’t want “their” 
workers to know that the workers’ fight is the same 
worldwide. There are two worlds within each country. 

We need to replace this inhuman system with a socie- 
ty where the labor power of the human being ip not a 
commodity to be bought and sold, making the person 
become less than a thing. We need a society where the 
human being, as both thinker and doer, is in control, 
and the use of our human powers is not for the purpose 
of making money for the capitalist or for the state. Hu- 
man power is an end in itself, the self-activity of self-de- 
velopment of human beings. 

Not fun but games at Ford 

Dearborn, Mich. — Ford Motor Company may fi- 
nally sell its subsidiary, Rouge Steel, retaining one-quar- 
ter ownership. This will most likely result in a shuffle 
back to Ford by most Rouge Steel workers, especially if 
the prospect of starting at day one seniority with a new 
company becomes one of the aspects of staying in steel. 

If this occurs, much bumping will result in lower sen- 
iority workers (in some trades and classifications 15 or 
20 years is low seniority) being laid-off. If all mill- 
wrights from Rouge Steel go to Ford units within 
Rouge, one would need to have worked as a millwright 
since 1965 to assure not being laid-off from the trade. 

As long as the companies play their own rigged 
games, it’s a pretty sure bet that job security will take 
a back seat to profits. Decades ago the number of work- 
ers employed at Rouge alone was nearly 100,000. Pres- 
ently Ford employs nationally roughly that number of 
hourly wage workers. Ford is playing shuffleboard with 
its workers, the pieces that don’t have enough points 
(seniority) will be knocked off the board. 

— Rouge Steel skilled tradesman 


the tipple. On this Wednesday, after a judge’s deadline 
for ending the sit-in, they had 3,400 to 4,000 people at 
the rally. At around 8:15, everyone started to leave. The 
miners were breaking into groups. Someone said, 
“Everyone get to the bridge.” Then they said, “Get 
back.” It was then when 20 of the 96 guys who had 
been occupying the tipple disappeared into the crowd. 


Cecil Roberts of the UMWA said that it wasn’t 
Vance Security, the state police or Pittston who got 



Visual Impacts 


Pittston strikers sit in at the Moss 3 plant. 


them out. It was the union that took them out. It 
also put the company on notice that it could do it 
again. 

The miners’ families created this part of the country. 
They get looks in their eyes when they say, “This is for 
my parents and their parents.” All see it as a fight 
against the destruction of a way of life and the union 
which keeps everyone strong. 

Bolivian miners still key 

In following the most recent events of the U.S. coal 
miners’ strike against Pittston, I started to think about 
the spirit of struggle which characterizes labor forces 
not only in the U.S. but all over the world. It seems 
that miners have always had a unique way of struggling 
for their rights. This has certainly been true in my 
country, Bolivia. 

Ever since the Bolivian Revolution of 1952, the tin 
miners have played a very crucial role in the develop- 
ment of social reforms. When the government of the 
National Revolutionary Movement (MNR) took power 
in Bolivia in August, 1985, one of the main features of 
their “emergency plan” was to reduce government ex- 
penditures. Bolivia, like many Latin American countries, 
owes billions to foreign banks. 

The main mining centers in Bolivia are state-owned, 
an achievement of the 1952 Revolution. The miners 
were fully aware of the nature of the new government 
economic program. It threatened the very existence of 
the miners. The miners responded with a “struggle 
strategy” that included a series of public demon- 
strations and strikes which virtually paralyzed the min- 
ing centers. They were trying to prevent the imposition 
of the government economic measures, and at the same 
time working to raise the class consciousness of the 
working forces in Bolivia. 

In September 1986 the mining federation, Federa- 
cion Sindical de Trabaj adores Mineros de Bolivia, be- 
gan a "march of life.” It was a very dramatic and 
courageous action. Thousands of miners accompan- 
ied by their families gathered in Oruro, one of the 
most important centers of mining production. From 
there they started a heroic march to Bolivia’s capi- 
tal, La Paz, over 200 kilometers away. 

As the miners marched toward La Paz the entire Bo- 
livian population felt itself a part of the movement. The 
march drew a wide spectrum of support both actual and 
symbolic. Peasants, university students, factory workers, 
teachers and many others identified with the movement 
and joined the march. The working class began to feel 
itself as part of a social movement, just as it had during 
the uprising of 1952. 

Near La Paz the government blocked the march from 
continuing with a huge display of their military arma- 
ments. As soon as the march was stopped the govern- 
ment applied its economic program directly to the min- 
ers by closing an entire group of state-owned mines; 
20,000 miners and their families were left without jobs. 

The government claimed that this program was 
necessary so that a process of reactivation of the 
economy could begin — the second stage of their plan. 
But the so-called "recovery” of the economy has nev- 
er been completed, so most of the miners and their 
families exist on a very iow standard of living. 

When in September, 1987 the government initiated a 
process of privatization of the means of production by 
closing the state-owned mines, it also was attempting to 
repress an entire social movement. However, the min- 
ers, despite the fact that many are dispersed and that 
the majority of them are unemployed, remain a very 
united and powerful class. It may take time before they, 
together with the rest of the Bolivian working class, can 
emerge again in the struggle for social and economic re- 
form. But certainly their movement has not been de- 
feated. — Student from Bolivia 


H.L. Mitchell, founder of 
sharecroppers union 

H.L. Mitchell, a lifelong socialist, labor and civil 
rights activist, died this past August at the age of 83. 
Mitchell’s life was entwined with a strand of labor and 
civil rights history that must not be forgotten — the 
Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union (STFU). He was a 
founder of the STFU in Arkansas in 1934 and remained 
active with the union for decades. The STFU was bom 
as an interracial union of sharecroppers within the 
South, daring to call strikes of Black and white cotton- 
pickers in the midst of the Depression. When faced with 
widespread eviction of pickers who had joined the un- 
ion, the STFU organized mass protests and tent cities 
against the evictions. 

Raya Dunayevskaya wrote of the revolt of sharecrop- 
pers: “The Socialists had organized the Southern Ten- 
ant Farmers’ Union. The terror campaign, not excluding 
outright murder of organizers, with which the Bourbon 
South had met the organizing drive, led to the calling of 
a cotton choppers’ strike in 1936. The landlords and 
their ‘law and order’ deputy sheriffs — one was actually 
convicted of practicing outright peonage — brought the 
destitute living conditions there to the breaking point, 
as the landlords also drove sharecroppers off the land.” 
(“Two forgotten pages of Ralph Bunche’s life story,” 
Two Worlds column, March 1972 N&L.) 

As participant and chronicler, Mitchell’s name is in- 
delibly stamped within this moment of labor and Black 
history in America. His autobiography, Mean Things 
Happening in This Land, and in particular the beauti- 
ful Roll the Union On, A Pictorial History of the 
Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union (Charles Kerr, Chi- 
cago, 1987), with text by Mitchell, bring to life this peri- 
od of our radical history. H.L. Mitchell was a member 
of the Socialist Party from 1932 until his death. He was 
a fighter who will be missed. 

‘Your job or your life’ 

Chicago, III. — In September there was a problem 
with leaking ammonia and smoke in our plant around 
the K.S.I. oven, the brine chill (where meat cools after 
it comes out of the oven) and the krack units in Dept. 
647. Many of the workers in sanitation and 647 packag- 
ing were affected by the fumes, with burning eyes, 
headaches, sore throats, chest pains, stomach problems. 

Several workers had to miss work because they felt so 
bad, one having to miss two weeks! Even though it is 
no fault of the workers that they miss work it still goes 
against our attendance record. It still comes out of our 
pockets because we don’t get paid for days off unless it 
is over three days, and then only a small amount. We 
still have to pay to see a doctor, and then nobody really 
knows the effects on everyone exposed to the fumes 
over the course of our lives. 

When these problems were brought up to manage- 
ment, their response was, "We’ll take care of it 
soon,” or "What smoke?” What they are really say- 
ing is: Don’t worry about it, just get the work out, 
we don’t care about your health, production and 
profit are more important than workers. 

When something had to be done, management had 
the leaking pipes in the brine chill “patched” instead of 
repaired. Their reason? To repair it properly they would 
have to shut down for a day or so to remove all the 
pipes in the area of the leak, and that would be too 
much time lost. That means too much money lost. But 
the patching didn’t work, so they had to do it anyway. 

It’s been over a month now, and although the ammo- 
nia isn’t so bad the smoke is still making workers who 
work around the oven very uncomfortable. Nothing is 
being done by the company to correct the problem. 
Why? Maybe because it will interfere with production, 
which is more important than the health of us workers. 
I hope someday soon things will be better and we will 
be treated like the human beings that we are. But right 
now the message the company is giving us is “Your Job 
Or Your Life.” We must change this. 

— Eckrich workers 
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From the writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

Marxist-Humanist Archives 
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by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Founder of Marxist-Humanism 

Editor’s note: In the upheaval of the historic events 
taking place today in East Europe and Russia, it is nec- 
essary to remember the high point reached in the 1956 
Hungarian Revolution with its unfurling the banner of 
Marxist Humanism. For that reason we publish Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s Weekly Political Letter of Sept. 17, 1961 
commemorating the fifth anniversary of the Hungarian 
Revolution. It is this letter which she also referred to in 
1987 when working on her unfinished work on Dialectics 
of Organization and Philosophy. See Vol. XIII of the 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, #10727. 

" Don’t talk to me about space ships, a trip to the 
moon or Marx, about life in the atomic age.... 

"We live like this. In darkness, in mud, far away.... 

"Don’t tell me it is worse in Africa. I live in Europe, 
my skin is white. Who will embrace me to make me 
feel that I am human?” 

— Karoly Jobbagy, Budapest, April 1956 

On October 23, 1956 the Russian puppet regime in 
Hungary fired on a student youth demonstration in Bu- 
dapest. Far from dispersing the young students, these 
were soon joined by the workers from the factories in 
the outlying suburbs. The Revolution had begun in ear- 
nest. During the following 13 days, ever broader layers 
of the population revolted. From the very young to the 
very old, workers and intellectuals, women and children, 
even the police and the armed forces — truly the popula- 
tion to a man — turned against the top Communist bu- 
reaucracy and the hated, sadistic AVO (secret police). 

The Communist Party with more than 800,000 and 
the trade unions allegedly representing the working pop- 
ulation just evaporated. In its place arose Workers’ 
Councils, Revolutionary Committees of every sort — in- 
tellectuals, youth, the army — ah moving away from 
the Single Party State. Overnight there sprung up 45 
newspapers and 40 different parties, but the decisive 
force of the revolution remained the Workers’ Councils. 

When 13 days of armed resistance was bloodily 
crushed by the might of Russian totalitarianism, the 
new form of workers’ organization — factory councils — 
called a general strike. It 
was the first time in history 
a general strike followed 
the collapse of the revolu- 
tion. It held the foreign im- 
perialist as well as the 
“new” government at bay 
for five long weeks. Even a 
Janos Kadar had to pretend 
he was listening to the de- 
mands of the Workers’ 

Councils for control over 
production and even the 
possible abrogation of the 
single party rule. 

As late as November 21, 

1956, the Appeal of the Cen- 
tral Workers’ Council of 

Great Budapest stated: “We , , .... „ 

protest against the attitude or ers u ® 

of the newly-formed ‘Free Trade Unions’ which are 
ready to accept the workers’ councils merely as eco- 
nomic organs. We declare that in Hungary today the 
Workers’ Councils represent the real interests of the 
working class, that there is no stronger political power 
in the country today than the power of the Workers’ 
Councils.” 1 And on November 30th the Bulletin of the 
Central Workers Council reported a meeting with Ka- 
dar at whiqh they demanded a daily press organ: “Our 
position is that the Workers’ Councils are in absolute 
need of a press organ so that the workers may receive 
uniform and true information.. .We also raised the ques- 
tion of the multi-party system.” 2 

It was the attempt to publish the Workers’ Journal 
without state permission that made Kadar realize that 
“the government was simply ignored. Everyone who 
had a problem to settle came to us (Central Workers’ 
Council).” 3 That made the Kadar Government, with 
the help of the Russian Army, move in and dissolve the 
Councils, on December 9th, long after armed resistance 
had been crushed and the exodus of refugees had 
reached 200,000 or a full 2% of the total population. 

Although the Revolution had been sparked by the in- 
tellectuals, not only had the workers borne the main 
brunt of the fighting, but it was they who had shown 
the greatest creativity and given the Revolution its his- 
toric direction. Even their support of Imre Nagy was 
dependent on his acceptance of the workers’ control 
over production, a multi-party system of government, 
and a new type of socialism. 

Central to it was an independent Hungary, but this 
demand for self-determination had nothing in common 
wth narrow bourgeois nationalism. As Imre Nagy him- 

1 The Review (published by the Imre Nagy Institute, Brus- 
sels) #4, I960. 

2 Ibid. East Europe (New York) April 1959 also carries an 
“Eyewitness Report of How the Workers Councils Fought Ka- 
dar.” 

3 “My Experiences in the Central Workers’ Council of Greater 

Budapest” by Miklos Sebestyen, The Review, Vol. Ill, #2, 

1961. 


In Memoriam of the Hungarian Revolution 

Spontaneity of Action 
and Organization of Thought 


self recognized — it was this fact that brought him to the 
leadership of a revolution he did not desire — “They 
want a People’s Democracy where the working people 
are masters of the country and of their own fate, where 
human beings are respected, and where social and polit- 
ical life is conducted in the spirit of humanism.. .An at- 
mosphere of suspicion and revenge is banishing the fun- 
damental feature of socialist morality, humanism.” 4 

This Marxist humanism was in the air since 1955. Be- 
cause the Communist intellectual caught this in the air, 
he was assured of leadership of a revolution against 
Communism. When the fight against the Stalinist, Ra- 
kosi, had first begun and he called these intellectuals 
“outsiders,” Tador had replied that the ruling circle “is 
not the party. The party is ourselves, those who belong 
to the other current, who fight for the ideas and princi- 
ples of humanism, and whose aims reflect in ever-in- 
creasing measure those of the people and of the coun- 
try.” 5 

But though the intellectuals had caught the human- 
ism in the air and set off the revolution, they did not 
reveal themselves as leaders and organizers at the mo- 
ment of crisis. The best, the young however, did recog- 
nize that the spontaeneity which produced the revolu- 
tion will see that it does not die. “As a true Marxist I 
believe in the inevitability of the historic processes. We 
know perfectly well that a wave of terror and Stalinist 
repression will be let loose on us.. .You know how the 
revolution broke out — spontaneously, without any kind 
of preparation. When the police fired on our students, 
leadership and organization sprung up over night. Well, 
we’ll scatter now just as spontaneously as we came to- 
gether....The revolution can’t die; it will play dead and 
await its moment to rise again.” 6 

4 Imr e Nagy on Communism: In Defense of “The New 
Course,” pp. 49, 56. 

5 Behind the Rape of Hungary by F. Fejto. See also my 
Marxism and Freedom, pp. 62, 255-6 on the Russian debates 
on Marx’s Humanist Essays, and my Nationalism, Commu- 
nism, Marxist H umani sm and the Afro-Asian Revolu- 
tions on the Polish debates. 

6 From a report by Peter Schmid quoted in The Hungarian 
Revolution, edited by Melvin J. Lasky. 





Workers building barricades in the 1956 Hungarian Revolution. 


Today, when the world stands on the brink of nucle- 
ar holocaust, sparked by Russian state-capitalism call- 
ing itself “Communism” and American private capital- 
ism calling itself “Democracy,” the page of freedom 
opened by the Hungarian Revolution shows the only 
way out of the crisis-wracked capitalist order. When the 
1917 Russian Revolution put an end to the first betray- 
al of established Marxism, Lenin never wearied of re- 
minding us that without “the dress rehearsal” of 1905, 
there could have been no successful 1917. 

Because of the maturity of our age, marked, on the 
one hand, by the African revolutions which broke from 
Western capitalism, and, on the other hand, by the 
East European Revolutions against Russian totalitarian- 
ism, the Hungarian Revolution of 1956 is more than a 
dress rehearsal for a new European Revolution. It is 
the dress rehearsal for a world revolution that is out to 
reconstruct society on new, truly human beginnings and 
in that way finally bring to an end that which Marx 
called the pre-history of mankind. 

New volume added to the 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection 

Detroit, Mich.-— Wayne State University Archives 
of Lab^i and Urban Affairs has just announced the ad- 
dition of a new volume of the Supplement to the Raya 
DusayhYskaya Collection — Marxist-Humanism: A 
Half-Cdhtury of Its World Development. Volume XIV, 
titled, iThe Writing of Raya Dunayevskaya’s ‘Trilogy of 
Revolution,’ 1953-83— The ‘Long, Hard Trek and Proc- 
ess of development’ of the Marxist-Humanist Idea,” to- 
tals stw&e 3,880 manuscript pages, and is now available 
for stu^y on microfilm. 

The volume is divided into four sections: Section I is 
a reproduction of the 1989 book. The Philosophic Mo- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, two historic-philosophic 
writings: by Raya Dunayevskaya. Sections II, III and 
IV consist of Draft Outlines, Draft Chapters, Corre- 
spondence, Presentations and Notes for the writing of 
each oij Dunayevskaya’s “trilogy of revolution”— Marx- 
ism aajd Freedom, Philosophy and Revolution, and 
Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution. They cover the years from 
1953 tb: 1983. 

The pew Volume added to the Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection represents the most extensive available 
source material related to the writing of Dunayevska- 
ya’s major books. Included in the documents is corre- 
spondence with a number of Marxist and non-Marxist 
intellectuals including Herbert Marcuse, Erich Fromm, 
Louis Ijhjipre, Meyer Schapiro, Maria Barreno, George 
Armstrong Kelly, Jonathan Spence, A. James Gregor, 
MihailO Markovic, Hayden White, bring Fetscher, Law- 
rence fSrader and Sheila Rowbotham. 

The newest volume is available on two microfilm 
reels for $40, from Wayne State University Archives of 
Labor and Urban Affairs, Detroit, MI 48202. The Guide 
to tbe Supplement to the Raya Dunayevskaya Collec- 
tion, containing both volumes XIII and XIV, is availa- 
ble for; $2.50 from The Raya Dunayevskaya Memorial 
Fund, # E. Van Buren, Chicago, IL 60605. 


Letter from Beijing Workers’ Union 


Editor’s note: In the midst of mass protests throughout 
China this spring, the movement to form autonomous 
workers’ unions got much less press coverage in the West 
than voices of the students, but posed a challenge that the 
ruling regime tried to crush first by declaring martial law, 
and then with the iron repression of June 4. We reprint 
excerpts from Letter to Compatriots of the National Beij- 
ing City Workers’ Union,” a call for a massive workers’ 
demonstration which martial law prevented. It is taken 
from “Echoes of Tiananmen, ” published by Friends of Chi- 
nese Minzhu, c/o Hong Kong Trade Union Education 
Centre, 57 Peking Road, 3/F Kowloon, Hong Kong. 

In order to protect the interests of workers, the Beij- 
ing City Workers’ Union was established in Beijing on 
21 April, 1989. 

We have carefully edited the accounts of exploiting 
the workers, which are by means of the analysis derived 
from Das Kapital by Karl Marx. After deducting from 
the total production value the wages of workers, their 
fringe benefits, medical allowance and other necessary 
social accumulation and expenses such as equipment de- 
preciations and ploughback for reinvestment, to our sur- 
prise, we find that the so-called “servants of the people” 
have reaped all the remaining values created by people 
who sweated and toiled! 

At the expense of the blood and sweat of the people, 
these “servants” have built luxurious villas all over the 
country (which are guarded with armies by calling them 
“military restricted areas”!)... Their scandals and crimes 
are too many to mention... 

We are against the ferocious action of forceful pur- 
chase of the Chinese Treasury Bills (TB) which in- 
fringes human rights. We request the disclosure of the 
accounts of revenues and expenses (including how they 
are used) of the TB issued in recent years, and the re- 


demption of the TBs with interests to its holders. Final- 
ly the TB market should be abolished as it is one of the 
greatest markets of official profiteers, their greatest 
source of income! 

We reiterate that wages should be increased and 
prices should be stabilized. We must end the era in 
which the two (or even three) generations receive more 
or less the same salaries. We request to investigate the 
financial status of officials... People are already awak- 
ened! They realized that in any society and within any 
historical period, there are basically two classes: the rul- 
ing class and the ruled class. Any classes, political par- 
ties, societies and individuals following the historical de- 
velopment are progressive and revolutionary; otherwise, 
they are regressive and counter-revolutionary. This is 
the fundamental reason why from the Qin Dynasty to 
the “rule of the man society” nowadays, the Chinese 
people have been loving, desiring, praising and missing 
“the upright officials.” The political movement of the 
past forty years is a political means for repressing peo- 
ple. History demonstrates that the rulers are good at re- 
venging against the people, but in the end history can- 
not be distorted. 

We know some ambitious politicians who may take 
advantage of the political movement to seize political 
power. Deng Xiaoping is the man who made use of the 
April Fifth Movement in 1976 and rose to power two 
years later. The “reform record” they advertise is false 
and nominal. In fact the living standard of the majority 
of the people is falling sharply. The huge foreign debt 
will be repaid by the people in the future. 

Dear,; fellow workers, we must unite closely under the 
Workers’ Union. Under its leadership, we shall push the 
democratic movement to a new climax. 

i — Beijing City Workers’ Union, 17 May, 1989 
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Editorial 


Of hurricanes and earthquakes 

Natural disasters reveal capitalism’s destructive power 


Natural disasters have a way of revealing not only 
the destructive power of nature but also of the societies 
upon which they wreak havoc — a point driven home 
with startling clarity this Fall with Hurricane Hugo and 
the earthquake in Northern California, In both events, 
natural catastrophe exposed the destructive power of a 
society that values material goods and property over 
human lives. 

HUGO IN THE CARIBBEAN AND THE U.S. 

That was seen as soon as Hurricane Hugo hit the 
Caribbean on Sept. 17, with its 175-mile-an-hour winds 
and 17-foot tides. Nature’s path of destruction was mas- 
sive — virtually every home was destroyed on the islands 
of Montserrat, Guadeloupe and St. Croix, and over 
80,000 were left homeless in Puerto Rico. The human 
suffering initiated by the forces of nature soon gave 
way, however, to a new layer of suffering, purely man- 
made. 

Thus, on St. Croix in the U.S. Virgin Islands, hun- 
dreds of the island’s impoverished Black residents took 
to the streets and emptied markets of desperately need- 
ed food and sanitary supplies, only to be confronted by 
the military presence of the U.S. Army, sent in to re- 
store “order.” This “order” was not meant to feed bel- 
lies or house hurricane victims, but to protect property. 
Though it took less than a day for the U.S. troops to 
arrive, St. Croix did not receive any aid in the form of 
food, clothing, or shelter from the U.S. government until 
five days following the storm. Far from being a question 
of “random looting,” what was involved was the poor of 
St. Croix expressing rage against such conditions in an 
island where Blacks earn less than half the income of 
whites and can’t even afford to rent (let alone own) a 
home. 

By the time Hurricane Hugo reached South Carolina, 


the relentless force of natural disaster left thousands 
homeless and two dozen dead in a storm that severely 
damaged 73,000 homes and felled 75 % of the state’s tim- 
ber. Once again, the Bush administration failed to send 
significant assistance to the victims until almost a week 
after the storm, though the state government managed 
o get the national guard onto the streets of Charleston 
to protect business property within hours of the hurri- 
cane. 

The natural disaster that struck Northern California 
a month later also brought to view deep social afflic- 
tions. Few could avoid noticing the stark contrast be- 
tween the office buildings in San Francisco’s financial 
district, which withstood the temblor intact, and the 
havoc wreaked on the Nimitz Freeway, whose collapse 
destroyed over 60 lives. 

It is clear that it was not a question of whether or 
not the “technology” is possible to build a safe freeway. 
It is capitalism’s perverse priorities that stand on trial. 

EARTHQUAKE HURTS POOR MOST 

What could be more damning than the descriptions of 
Watsonville, where the migrant workers who barely 
eked out a living before are now crowded into thin, un- 
heated tents and face an even bleaker winter, or the 
poor of Oakland who found that they were getting food 
and clothing as quake victims that they could not get 
before. As one of the unemployed Hispanic workers, giv- 
en refuge at a Red Cross shelter in Oakland put it 
bluntly: “Us here, we should have qualified for disaster 
relief before the quake!” 

No better indictment of that society exists than that 
voiced by the second America who suffers its indigni- 
ties daily. Gene Ford, a Black worker from Los Angeles, 
aptly expressed that when he wrote us the following: 

As a Black worker in America, I feel working people 
suffer the most in “normal times" under capitalism, and so 


also during a natural disaster such as an earthquake. The 
poor still pay more. 

One thing capitalism has not been able to buy off or 
control is nature. From Hurricane Hugo to the Northern 
California earthquake, they have come up short. Not for- 
getting the fact that thousands of people have died in 
Mexico City and Armenia, but this time these great disas- 
ters have happened against the “greatest capitalist country 
in the world,” America, which is always creating new 
bombs and weapons of destruction but never prepared for 
disaster. 

A friend of mine said, “The white man is to blame; he is 
being punished." What did he meant Jah's attack upon 
Babylon? The wrath of Allah? No. But there is no doubt 
about it that the outdated, cheap, shoddy workmanship 
found in Mexico City and Armenia could also be found in 
the “richest land in the world," America, where capitalist 
interest concerns financial interest, not human interest. 

That is why the Bay Bridge and the Nimitz Freeway 
collapsed, due to the fact these were not up to their own 
safety codes. Reagan cut 45% of federal funding for high- 
way reinforcement construction. Working people had to 
pay with their lives, travelling in rush hour back and forth 
to work. 

Thousands more are homeless, and hundreds more are 
out of work. Those workers that suffer the most are asked 
to pay again and again. Now the state wants us to pay 
25$ a gallon more at the pump for gas to get back and 
forth to work, because of capitalism’s unpreparedness for 
human needs. 

One natural disaster for capitalism I look forward to is 
when the masses of oppressed people rise up again and 
uproot this system and rock the White House to its foun- 
dation. From that revolutionary uprooting, the minds of 
the oppressed become fertile ground to create, to give voice 
and action, to that new human society whose interest is 
human needs, not financial wealth for the few rich ones 
who are like vultures picking the flesh from a corpse. 


On the Philosophic Moment 
of Marxist- Humanism 


Philosophic Dialogue 


Editor’s note: “Philosophic Dialogue” is a feature 
consisting of discussion and debate from our readers 
on the major philosophic writings of Marxist-Human- 
ism. What follows are commentaries on our 1989 publi- 
cation, The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism: two historic-philosophic writings by Raya 
Dunayevskaya. Your participation is welcome. 

From a liberation theologist 

Raya’s letters of May 1953 provide highly provocative 
meditations on Hegel’s three absolutes, absolute knowl- 
edge in the Phenomenology, absolute idea in the larger 
Logic, absolute spirit in the Encyclopedia. In doing so 
she follows the example and the spirit of Marx, Lenin, 
and other Marxists who believe in the liberating poten- 
tial of Hegel’s dialectic and never cease to explore its 
lessons for contemporary history. Her meditations chal- 
lenge two groups in particular, those Marxists who still 
treat Hegel as a “dead dog” and conveniently forget 
about the process and necessity of the negation of nega- 
tion, and those Hegelians — perhaps the majority of He- 
gel scholars today — who engage in the valuable work of 
textual exegesis without, however, trying to delve into 
the significance of Hegel’s dialectic for the present 
phase in the continuing and in fact intensifying global 
struggle for human liberation. 

So much has happened since 1953, notably the global- 
ization of the class struggle, the emergence of liberation 
movements in the third world, the deepening structural 
crises in private and state capitalist regimes alike. 
Raya’s attempts to illuminate the role of the party, the 
proletariat, and the socialist movement as a whole with- 
in the dialectic of Hegel’s absolute still remain seminal, 
but, as her own lifelong endeavor bears witness, much 
remains to be rethought in the changed and changing 
conditions of today. Where should we locate the party 
today? Who should be included among the proletariat, 
the agents of human liberation? What kind of politics 
should socialism aim at in this last decade of the twen- 
tieth century? “The crucial labor of working out new 
philosophic beginnings” (The Resident Editorial Board, 
October 27, 1988) indeed remains imperative. It goes 
without saying that the immanent dialectic of Hegel’s 
absolute towards the “new society” (Raya), the liberat- 
ing unification of theory and praxis, subjectivity and ob- 
jectivity, still provides an inspiring horizon, both effec- 
tive and ideal, for us all. 

In this matter of theoretical reconstruction Raya’s 
own works — Marxism and Freedom, Philosophy and 
Revolution — provide an important and still valid clue, 
especially her plea for return to the praxis of the ex- 
ploited majority as the matrix and ground of new theo- 
ry. The days of elitist intellectuals and leaders are over. 
The liberation of humanity today ultimately has to be 
the self-liberation of the marginalized Others them- 
selves. A philosophy of liberation is possible only as the 
self-articulation of the suffering masses around the 
globe. 

For some 20 years already, theologies of liberation 
have sprung up all around the world as the voice of the 
oppressed peoples, in Latin America first, then in North 
America, Africa, and Asia. The radicality of these new 
movements has been sending shock waves throughout 
the corridors of power, secular and religious alike. As 
theologies arising frorn the concrete experiences of op- 
' * 1 Session they have r prb^erf most 1 effective in mobilizing 


the base communities and otherwise challenging the op- 
pressive status quo. 

True, the appeal of theologies of liberation is general- 
ly limited to traditionally Christian peoples, but so is 
Marxist humanism in its own way. In three important 
respects, a dialogue with theologies of liberation could 
prove mutually fruitful. First, they have been struggling 
under basically the same historical situation, the ravag- 
es of global capitalism. Secondly, they are equally inter- 
ested in the true human liberation of the oppressed 
peoples. Thirdly, and this is most relevant from a theo- 
retical point of view, they have been incorporating 
Hegelian dialectic and Marxist social analysis into then- 
theological reconstruction (cf. my recently published 
Dialectic of Salvation, State University of New York 
Press). 

If the days of a monolithic conception of Marxism are 
long past, so are the days of a reified conception of 
Christianity. Just as there are many different move- 
ments and conceptions of Marxism, so there exist today 
many different movements and theologies of Christian 
faith. Confronted with the global imperative of human 
liberation, persisting in ancient suspicions and hostilities 
would be not only a waste of human energy but also an 
inexcusable failure to seize fruitful opportunities for mu- 
tual cooperation. 

— Anselm Kyongsuk Min 

From a British Marxist 

[Dunayevskaya] is absolutely correct against V.I. Le- 
nin that at the end of the Science of Logic something 
interesting happens after “the outstretched hand to ma- 
terialism.” But she doesn’t understand it. 

First let us note that where Lenin sees an out- 
stretched hand, Marx (1844 Manuscripts) makes fun of 
Hegel here for his longing for a content. 

But the key thing here is that all along Hegel has 
been insisting that the Absolute Idea is its own content, 
its determinateness is gained purely through method. 
To admit the need for a content would mean precisely 
that it wasn’t absolute but was one-sided, unstable, and 
required a transition. As an idealist Hegel cannot there- 
fore admit such a transition is necessary, it has to be 
absolutely free. 

But Hegel is not so tender with Nature. It has its 
truth outside itself! On this it is interesting that Raya 
talks of Hegel’s “Absolutes.” I have only just realized 
this is catachrestic; for the very definition of the term 
means there can only be one! Yet in Hegel’s Encyclope- 
dia not only does Part III, Spirit, finish with an abso- 
lute, but also Part I, Logic, does. Yet, Part II, Nature, 
does not finish with an absolute but with death! From a 
systematic point of view one might have thought that 
both Nature and Logic would be shown to be equally 
one-sided, lacking, and necessarily taken up into Spirit. 

Raya Dunayevskaya then makes a purely verbal 
“transition” to capital accumulation. As it happens, I 
agree that this process has the logical form of the Abso- 
lute Idea. But this is precisely its weakness. As materi- 
alists we have to invert Hegel here. So far from this 
Absolute freely objectifying/alienating itself in Nature it 
is under the necessity of subsuming under it a content 
other than it. For this logic spins in a void if it were 
not for the material fact that people are capable of 
producing more than their - bare necessities." 'Of course 


the capital-subject strives to bring this condition under 
its own control (pumping out of surplus value) so that 
it can reproduce as a result this precondition. What 
Raya Dunayevskaya does not see is that the proletari- 
at’s revolt against capital is simultaneously a revolt 
against the sway of the Absolute Idea which is simply 
the metaphysical absolutisation of the capital relation. 

— Chris Arthur 

From a Filipina revolutionary 

In the Philippines we thought we already had the an- 
swer to everything. We went through all those years — 
we had a kind of people’s war, we were successful some- 
how in all these things, but there were questions about 
it, questions like from then where are we leading to? As 
I reflected I realized it was not the total war which was 
the aim of life, but the totality which I saw in the writ- 
ings of Dunayevskaya. Now I realize we needed her in 
our country, for this would be the green field for her to 
enter. 

We have also reflected on the kinds of organizations 
we have gone through. We realize the dialectics of or- 
ganization and dialectics of philosophy, which Dunayev- 
skaya had always united, became separated from each 
other. We had a kind of philosophy, but the body of 
ideas we were moulded into wqs Mao’s. 

Dunayevskaya spoke to how there are moments when 
the objective and subjective so coincide with the self-de- 
termination of Ideas that the revolt of the masses can 
explode. It is for us now who found this kind of direc- 
tion to read it, listen to it, write it ourselves and return 
it back to the masses and thereby enable them to grasp 
the meaning of their own revolts. I guess it is with this 
we have to go back, translate the anguish, the yearnings 
of our people now. 

I read her book, The Philosophic Moment of Marx- 
ist-Humanism. On page nine she said: “Why did we 
think once we took the big step of separating, indeed 
breaking, with the elitist party, that it is sufficient to do 
so politically without doing so philosophically?” She al- 
ready had a critique of our country. 

— Filipina revolutionary 
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THE NEW EDITION OF PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
AS A CHALLENGE TO THE 1990s 


The first thing I noticed when I 
looked at the magnificent centerspread 
in the Oct. N&L on the new edition of 
Philosophy and Revolution by Raya 
Dunayevskaya was how the title for 
these pages (printed in red), "Philoso- 
phy and Revolution as A Challenge to 
the 1990s,” spoke directly to the Au- 
gust - September issue’s headline (print- 
ed in green), “How to prepare for the 
1990s?” The challenge is to all revolu- 
tionaries to become part of the dialectic 
movement of history — both in terms of 
day-to-day activity to overthrow the 
wretched conditions of today’s world 
and the day-to-day activity to develop a 
full philosophy of freedom. 

This is what the book meant to me 
when I first picked it up in a Kentucky 
library. It changed the whole lay of the 
land for me as a young revolutionary — 
from looking for how to build a revolu- 
tionary party to “seize power at the 
head of the working class,” to looking 
for how to “recreate the dialectic forev- 
er anew” and create a totally new hu- 
man society. 

Stu Quinn 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

When reading Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
1972 letter on Philosophy and Revo- 
lution in the last issue, I felt that I was 
reading a historic document. This is be- 
cause she is saying that Philosophy 
and Revolution carries “an assign- 
ment” that Hegel, Marx and Lenin gave 
us but which they themselves did not 
carry out. Dunayevskaya’s discussion of 
Hegel’s three final syllogisms, clarified 
some of the questions that I had after 
reading the two essays by Dunayevska- 
ya in The Philosophic Moment of 
Marxist-Humanism, but created many 
new questions too. You can see why she 
kept stressing the uniqueness of her 
view of Hegel’s three final syllogisms. 
She shows that those syllogisms illumi- 
nate the pathway to complete self-de- 
termination and self-development of hu- 
manity in a new human world. 

Young activist 
Chicago 

* * * 

In 1917, with the first Marxist work- 
ers’ revolt, theory was something that 
prepared you to make the revolution. 
Now we see that theory must be prac- 
ticed to make a new society. History 
helps us critique Bukharin’s concept of 
a “planned economy.” Philosophy and 
Revolution will help us meet today’s 
challenge. 

A. Phillips 
Detroit 

* * * 

For many years I have been reading 
books written by different “revolution- 
aries” and none have been able to fulfill 
the tasks accomplished by Raya Dunay- 
evskaya in a work of approximately 350 
pages. She has been able to answer the 
lack of Marx’s philosophy in our free- 
dom movement by developing the Hege- 
lian dialectic, and to recognize the mas- 
ses as the only vanguard that Marx saw 
and wrote for, during his 40 years of 
work as revolutionary and humanist. 

The critique made by Raya against 
Lenin is not in order to diminish the 
works of Lenin; it is in order to break 
the gap left by him when he went back 
to Marx’s philosophical roots in Hegel — 
but left a philosophical ambiguity. 

Latino revolutionary 
Los Angeles 


What is so important to me about the 
kind of writings N&L is publishing from 
the Marxist-Humanist Archives is that 
we are able to “think along with Raya” 
as she works out her philosophy of rev- 
olution for our age. 

MJ 

Chicago 

* * * 

Although it may have been accidental 
that the October Lead article on “Black 
Opposition to Racism” coincided with 
the announcement of the publication of 
the new edition of Philosophy and 
Revolution, it made me think of the 
historic, philosophic relationship be- 
tween the Black dimension and P&R. 
Wasn’t Dunayevskaya’s first public 
presentation of her work on P&R made 
to the 1969 Black/Red Conference? 

What Alan discusses in the Lead con- 
cerning the failures of 1960s Black revo- 
lutionaries like the Black Panther Par- 
ty — their attempt “to impose upon this 
new stage of Black cognition ready- 
made philosophies” — is what is ad- 
dressed in Dunayevskaya’s letter of 
Feb. 1, 1972. 

Marxist-Humanist 
Los Angeles 


THE BLACK DIMENSION 

John Alan’s lead article on the 
“Black Opposition to Racism” was very 
timely. Recent racist incidents show 
what the 1990s will be like, but the 
Black “leaders” cannot meet the chal- 
lenge. In Frantz Fanon, Soweto and 
American Black Thought, John Alan 
and Lou Turner show that what made 
Martin Luther King, Jr. a historic lead- 
er was that he recognized that it was 
the masses in motion who made him a 
leader, not vice versa. You don’t see 
that type of recognition amongst the 
Black politicians and “community lead- 
ers” today. 

Black youth 
California 

* * * 

Charles Denby’s Indignant Heart: A 
Black Worker’s Journal creates 
something different from both bourgeois 
and radical concepts of history. Bour- 
geois history tells history as great indi- 
viduals, not masses. What passes for 
radical history sees only oppression of 
the masses, not their revolutionary cre- 
ativity. Denby says he found, as N&L 
worker-editor, that “nothing was alien 
to workers, whether how to fight speed- 
up, racism, war and peace, economics, 
politics, parties or philosophy.” Denby’s 
book was part of what inspired me to 
go back to school to study history. It 
also made me frustrated with it. 

White student 
New York 

* * * 

In the 1990s, youth, Black youth 
especially, need an alternative to the 
bourgeois concept of schools that shut 
them out. In the Chinese revolt what 
stood out was the students demanding 
not to be put into a slot, but to deter- 
mine their own future. At home, there 
is a desire for love within the barrio. 
Drugs, money and an abundance of 
weapons is the reality of our racist soci- 
ety: it is the reality of death. The desire 
for love is the desire for life, for new 
human relationships. 

Gene Ford 
Los Angeles 


* * * 

What makes Philosophy and Revo- 
lution a new book in 1989? Part of it, 
of course, is all the new additions to 
this new edition. But part of it is read- 
ing it after you have seen The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism. It is like re-reading Capital after 
you have seen Marx’s 1844 H umani st, 
Essays. You see things connect differ- 
ently. It is not a chronological new, but 
a philosophic new. 

Professor 

Illinois 

* * * 

The idea of “mediation” Raya dis- 
cussed in her 1972 letter was hard for 
me to grasp. But it is clear to me that 
the “movement from practice” was just 
Dunayevskaya’s beginning. That letter 
was on how to read Philosophy and 
Revolution. 

Librarian 
' ' ’ Detroit 


THE 

CALIFORNIA 
QUAKE 

The death and destruction that re- 
sulted from the earthquake here was far 
from being a consequence of nature. At 
first they were saying that the Cypress 
freeway that collapsed and killed so 
many, collapsed because it was built 
when they didn’t know what they do 
now about earthquakes. But an engi- 
neer who worked on its construction 
said if only they had gone by accepted 
engineering safety standards all those 
people wouldn’t be dead today. Clearly 
safety wasn’t and still isn’t a priority. In 
the 1980s the California Transportation 
Commission sent a memo urging an ac- 
celerated’ earthquake-proofing- program • 
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in their department. In this cost-cutting 
administration it didn’t even reach the 
governor. Now the governor is going to 
raise taxes to repair the roads at a 
much higher cost — but nothing will 
bring back the dead. 

The “new” homeless (10,000 in Santa 
Cruz county alone) are getting a pid- 
dling of help and there is talk about 
having trouble distinguishing them from 
the permanent homeless. It is as though 
permanent homelessness is a condition 
that is OK. All this in a society where 
the rulers themselves make a “princi- 
ple” out of home and family living. Pm 
sure many who already have money will 
make a killin g on this disaster in, for 
example, land speculation and building 
on land that ecologists know will be to- 
tally vulnerable in the next earthquake, 
like the San Francisco Marina district. 

Survivor 

Oakland 

WOMEN’S 
LIBERATION 
AND 

PHILOSOPHY 

The Left vanguard parties keep using 
the abortion movement to gain adher- 
ents. How many times will we hear an 
“economic analysis” of abortion — as if 
what is needed is to “educate” women 
about why the capitalists want women 
to remain a cheap labor force? Poist- 
Marx Marxists who reduce Marxism to 
economics or politics alone have been 
telling women why they’re oppressed 
ever since Engels’ day. Our activity Will 
take new directions when our discussion 
is rooted in a philosophy of liberation 
that begins with hearing women’s 
voices. 

Indignant student 
New York City 

* * * 

The born-again religious fanatics of 
Operation Rescue were disgusting with 
their pitying, holier-than-thou, smug 
God-will-prevail looks. How life-less 
they are, driven by someone they be- 
lieve rules over them. It doesn’t require 
thought to live like that. And, to me, 
that is not living. It made me see so 
clearly the truth behind one young 
women’s sign: “I think, therefore I am 
pro-choice.” 

Cynthia 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Sexism is part of the power of the 
rulers whether they are in China or Ja- 
pan, Russia or Britain (where Thatcher 
is just another “good old boy”), or in 
the U.S., including in the labor bureauc- 
racy. It is also the basis of much of reli- 
gious fundamentalism and affects Third 
World movements as well as the Black 
movement at home. Far from subsum- 
ing Women’s Liberation, we have to 
start from the idea that the only human 
relationship is one between free human 
beings. 

Male supporter 
Oakland, Cal. 


ASSEMBLY LINE ATHLETES? 

Baseball has been capitalism’s nation- 
al pastime for the past 100 years, 
played in the limelight where the mas- 
ses can analyze and scrutinize the 
wheelings and dealings on and off the 
field of play. No subject, among base- 
ball afficionados, has inspired more ar- 
gument than the extinction of the ,400 
hitter. (A .400 hitter is a batter who av- 
erages 4 hits every 10 times at bat; the 
last being Ted Williams .406 in 1941.) 
Most of the explanations cite longer 
gruelling schedules, better relief pitch- 
ing and fielding, the addition of night 
baseball making the ball harder to see 
and many hours traveling, thus wearing 
down the strongest of people. 

I view the disappearance of the .400 
hitter a little differently. The disappear- 
ance of the .400 hitter is the result of 
creating assembly line athletes. Foif the 
last 100 years the variation of extreme 
(high and low) batting averages j has 
been decreasing. Baseball, as a capital- 
- ist institution; has' become a ’Sehfaicfe.' 
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Positioning of fielders changes by the 
inning and batter. Double plays are ex- 
ecuted like awesome clockwork. Every 
pitch and swing is charted and elabo- 
rate books and computer discs are kept 
on the habits and personal weaknesses 
of each hitter. Capitalism does not al- 
low variation and creativity at any lev- 
el — be it baseball, the assembly line, 
coal mining, shipyard workers, writing 
or painting. 

Cub fan 
Chicago 

• 

INOUYE IN ISRAEL 

The TV interview with Senator In- 
ouye of Hawaii, when he recently visit- 
ed the Israeli settlement Alfey Menashe 
on the West Bank, angered many of us. 
We can believe him that when he visit- 
ed the settlers in their own homes they 
were relaxed, did not carry weapons 
and looked very different from the way 
they look when they are in the midst of 
a punitive raid on a Palestinian village. 
This does not change the fact that the 
settlers maintain an extensive and well- 
armed vigilante force which regularly 
attacks Arab villages, destroying proper- 
ty, shooting, and sometimes killing, ded- 
icated to preventing any peace agree- 
ment involving Israeli withdrawal from 
the West Bank and Gaza. 

Certainly the settlements have a neat 
and prosperous look! How else would 
they look when the government invests 
a large slice of tax payers’ money to 
provide them with the most modem 
amenities? Nothing of the kind is done 
for the inhabitants of slum neighbor- 
hoods in Tel- Aviv and Jerusalem. He 
should visit one of them the next time 
he is in Israel. 

Adam Keller 
Israeli 

• 

NEW READERS AND WRITERS 

Do you have large-print socialist 
books for visually handicapped people 
like myself? I believe producing that 
kind of literature is an important area 
of activity for socialists, and look for- 
ward to your reply (in large print, if 
possible.) 

Interested sympathizer 
Wales 

Editor’s note: Subscriptions to N&L, se- 
lected Marxist-Humanist literature and 
other freedom movement material are 
available on cassette from: Our Right to 
Know Braille Press, 640 Bayside, Detroit, 
MI 48217. 

* * * 

I was a subscriber in the 1970s be- 
cause I could get news from you una- 
vailable elsewhere. Then I lost track of 
you. I was delighted to learn, at the 
Homeless Action in Washington, D.C., 
that you yet live! Enclosed is my $2.50 
to subscribe again. 

"Re-activated” 
New York 

* * * 

It has been a very educational experi- 
ence for me reading News & Letters. 
Being a student of philosophy, now 
about to graduate, the writings of Raya 
Dunayevskaya which are a regular fea- 
ture of your paper have helped me a 
lot, especially now that I’ve been con- 
templating writing a thesis on Raya’s 
Marxist-Humanism in relation to its 
possible effects or application in the 
Philippines. I have been thoroughly in- 
fluenced by Raya’s thoughts and I hope 
you could also help me in acquiring 
some of her books. 

New reader 
The Philippines 

* * * 

Today I laid eyes on your publication 
for the first time and want to subscribe. 
Your paper is full of information. More 
important is the analysis which goes 
into presenting this information. How- 
ever, I am struck by the absence of 
Lesbian and Gay political activity re- 
ports. I am always amazed how people 
who claim to want a “new society” al- 
ways make homosexuality invisible in 
the process. We are out there fighting 
for change and equality also. 

New subscriber 

< : i • : : ■ ' 3 ■* * • • • ■ - Toronto • 
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THE LABOR SCENE: HERE... 

I took a job in a factory over the 
summer and found out that long before 
I got there the workers had figured out 
they earn their day’s pay the first hour 
on the job. They have no trouble un- 
derstanding ideas like surplus value, 
dead labor, and the sham of “profit 
sharing.” But a lot of workers would 
say “what we think doesn’t matter.” 
They are wrong. What they think does 
matter. The division of mental and 
manual labor is the root of our aliena- 
tion. 

Student/worker 
DeKalb, 111. 

* ' ♦ * 

There was a discussion we were hav- 
ing about good foremen and bad fore- 
man. The difference between them is 
that you tend to work harder for a good 
foremen, but for a bad foreman you'll 
stand there and fight with him. While 
you're fighting, you’re not doing any 
work. So, from the worker’s point of 
view which is the good one and which 
is the bad one? It’s the good foreman 
you have to watch out for. 

Auto worker 
Oklahoma 


The “Bughouse Square Debates” in 
the park opposite Newberry Library — a 
Chicago radical tradition — usually draws 
an assortment of curiosity-seekers and 
assorted hecklers to surround the differ- 
ent speakers who set up a variety of 
open-air debates once a year on a Fall 
Saturday here. This year was no excep- 
tion for most of the soap-box speak- 
ers — except for the one on “What is the 
Future for Organized Labor?” — by A. 
Verrin, a man now in his 70s who had 
been an International rep for the UAW 
many years ago. 

The “heckling” here was not the 
“smart-aleck” variety or “just for fun.” 
Instead, people were asking dead-serious 
questions about where Labor is going, 
and what workers can do facing the 
kinds of conditions they confront today 
both from their bosses and from then- 
unions. A lot of little side-debates spun 
off in the crowd. I found myself in one 
with a man who was in a musicians’ un- 
ion and a young man from Ohio whose 
buddy worked in the Norwood auto 


plant and who wanted to know what 
the Smyrna vote meant for labor. 

I had taken a bunch of back-issues of 
N&L with me and, no matter what 
questions came up, I could point to an 
article that spoke to it very directly. 
We got several new N&L readers that 
day. 

Side-Debater 

Chicago 

* * * 

...AND IN BRITAIN 

Exactly 100 years ago, the Great Lon- 
don Dock Strike of 1889 was in full 
swing. A body of workers, whose life al- 
ternated between irregular bouts of 
hard physical labour for the low wage 
of fivepence an hour and periods of en- 
forced idleness and hunger, organized 
into a union for the first time and won 
what they called the docker’s tanner — a 
standard rate of sixpence an hour. Elea- 
nor Marx worked for the dockers’ union 
as a volunteer. 

The “new unionism” took root among 
unskilled and low paid workers in many 
kinds of employment. My great-grandfa- 
ther joined the General and Municipal 
Workers’ Union the year it was found- 
ed, 1889. 

This summer labor showed a revived 
spirit of militancy with strikes in rail, 
oil, broadcasting, local government and 
the docks. Ironically, it was the dockers 
who suffered a painful and damaging 
defeat. Resisting the drive to restruc- 
ture patterns of work is proving to be a 
hard struggle. In 1989 as in 1889 a new 
beginning is needed. 

Richard Bunting 
Oxford 


THE PHILIPPINES AND 
THE U.S. BASES 

President Corazon Aquino of the 
Philippines is scheduled to visit the 
U.S. in November. It is against the 
backdrop of the military bases agree- 
ment due to expire in September 1991. 
Twelve of the 23 Philippines senators 
have signed a resolution declaring that 
they are “unalterably opposed” to any 
extension of the presence of U.S. bases 
in the Philippines. Several senators 
urged passage of a resolution calling on 


Aquino to scrap her upcoming visit to 
the U.S. At the same time, the Aquino 
government announced they would sit 
down with American officials during her 
visit and start formal talks on the bas- 
es. 

Meanwhile, the Aquino administra- 
tion has loudly complained about Phil- 
ippine activists and human rights 
groups in the U.S. and elsewhere who 
have attempted to expose the govern- 
ment’s counter-insurgency campaign, 
which this summer resulted in the 
greatest population dislocations since 
WWII, especially on Negros and in the 
Cordilleras in Northern Luzon. She is 
sure to be confronted with all these is- 
sues during her November trip. 

Victor Hart 
New York 




CHINA 

AND 

FREEDOM 


FREEDOM 


I was very excited to read what News 
& Letters said about what the students 
in Tiananmen Square were fighting for, 
and to find that Marxism and human- 
ism are not opposites, as I always 
thought. I was at home in Hong Kong 
on June 4, and all we heard was they 
were for “freedom.” We didn’t know 
what freedom meant to them. The New 
York Times said they were for democ- 
racy like in capitalist countries. The 
first time I read that Tiananmen 
Square was for something more was in 
News & Letters. 

Chinese student 
New York City 

* * * 

Chinese retrogressionists may have 
cleared away Tiananmen Square, and 
international capitalists are still clearing 
their checks, but nothing can clear 
away the world’s conscience. 

Hospital worker 
Oakland 

* * * 

Chapter 18 of Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
Marxism and Freedom, “Cultural Rev- 
olution or Maoist Reaction,” ends with 
a quote from a Chinese refugee who 


says “Humanist tendencies are very 
strong among the Chinese...I believe the 
youth stand ready to make a new revo- 
lution.” I am 22-years-old and it was 
amazing to me to see all that the Chi- 
nese youth were doing. I have never 
seen anything like that. Their move- 
ment was put down for now, but has 
helped me to see that mass movement 
is really possible. They were fighting for 
a new Humanism. 

Black youth 

Los Angeles 


EAST EUROPEAN REVOLT 

There is skepticism in Poland that a 
coming explosion can be contained. The 
new government's program will take 
years and people have only enough food 
and supplies for a couple of months. 
What is being heard on the streets in 
Poland is: “We see times we were not 
supposed to live to see. But can we live 
through them?” 

Urszula Wislanka 
California 

* * * 

I am tired of hearing those who have 
suddenly discovered the supposed virtue 
of “free market capitalism” (like Jacek 
Kuron and many other former-Left in- 
tellectuals in East Europe) speak of 
Marx’s thought as “an outdated 19th 
century ideology.” What makes them so 
sure their embrace of an outmoded 18th 
century ideology serves us any better? 

Solidarity activist 
New York 

* * * 

Bruce Allen, who wrote a most in- 
formative, detailed and interesting 
study called Germany East, Dissent 
and Opposition that came out earlier 
this year, must feel very vindicated. His 
point had been that too little attention 
has been paid to East German dissent 
and that even the 1953 workers’ insur- 
rections quickly became a forgotten 
event (except in West Germany), 
though they were of great significance 
for the global freedom movement. The 
events which have now propelled East 
Germany’s dissidents to world headlines 
have proved his point. 

Sociologist 

Illinois 
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□ Marxism and, Freedom 
...from 1776 until today 

1989 Columbia! University Press edition. New 
1980s introduction by author 381 pp. 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $17.50 per copy 

□ Philosophy and Revolution 
from Hegel to Sartre 

and from Marx to Mao 

1989 edition. New introduction by author 372 pp. 
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Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy 
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Future 
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of 1949-50 and the Birth 
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per copy 


□ 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 
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Developments by Raya Dunayevskaya 

$1.50 per copy 

□ American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses 
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Statement of the National Editorial Board. In- 
cludes "A 1980s View of the Two-Way Road Be- 
tween the U.S. and Africa,” by Raya Dunayev- 
skaya, and "Black Caucuses in the Unions” by 
Charles Denby $2 per copy 

□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism 
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by Raya Dunayevskaya - $1.25 per copy 
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□ Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American Black 
Thought, by Lou Turner and John Alan 

New Expanded edition contains Introduction/ 
Overview by Raya Dunayevskaya, Lou Turner 
and John Alan 

Appendices by Rene Depestre and Ngugi wa 
Thiong’o $3 per copy 

□ The Fetish of High Tech and Karl Marx’s 
Unknown Mathematical Manuscripts 

by Ron Brokmeyer, Franklin Dmitryev, 

Raya Dunayevskaya $1 per copy 

□ Working Women for Freedom 
by Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan 

and Mary Holmes $1 per copy 


□ Dos ensayos por Raya Dunayevskaya. 
Spanish language pamphlet 
1989 edition $2.00 per copy 

—ARCHIVES— 

□ The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — A 
Half-Century of Its World Development 

A 15,000-page microfilm collection 

on eight reels $160 

□ Guide and Supplement to the Raya Dunay- 
evskaya Collection — Marxist-Humanism: 
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The politics of race in America 


Black/Red View 


by John Alan 

As we go to press this month the eyes of the nation 
are focused on the results of two elections, the guberna- 
torial election in Virginia and the mayoral election in 
New York City. In both of these elections “middle of 
the road” Black candidates with strong multiracial sup- 
port have “squared-off’ against two white conservatives. 

It has been the strong multiracial support behind the 
two Black candidates (Doug Wilder in Virginia and 
David Dinkins in New York City) which indicates the 
pivotal nature of the white vote in whether they are 
elected, and which is a magnet of national attention. 
POLITICAL OPINION VS. REALITY 

Some major sources of political opinion in the coun- 
try have hailed these two elections as a veritable litmus 
tests of changing American interracial relationships. 

The New York Times has considered Dinkins a 
“healing” candidate in its racially divided city. David 
Shribman’s article in the Oct. 11 edition of the Wall 
Street Journal reports that Virginia is not the “politi- 
cal museum” it was 40 years ago, and that there exists 
in the state a strong, prevailing political opinion that 
“Virginia has changed irretrievably regardless of wheth- 
er Wilder wins or loses.” And because of this change no 
one believes he can’t win the election. 

The New York Times and Wall Street Journal are 
not alone in championing the concept of “multiracial 
politics.” Jesse Jackson did it on a national scale 
with his Rainbow Coalition. The late Mayor Wash- 
ington built a multiracial political coalition as an al- 
ternative to "machine politics,” yet in actual practice 
he could never seriously challenge Chicago’s racism. 
To this day, according to a recent study by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago is the most segregated 
city in the country. 

Marxist- Humanists are not opposed to Black and 
white unity that stands in opposition to the forces of re- 
trogression. But the kind of “political unity” that is now 
- emerging comes from, on the one hand, the necessity of 
bourgeois society to maintain existing social relation- 
ships and, on the other hand, the ambition of a Black 
political elite who want to assume greater “political em- 
powerment” in their own self-interest. The consequence 
of this “political empowerment,” which had its concep- 
tual beginning in the Civil Rights Movement, is the 
present gap between the Black political elite and the 
Black masses. In other words, two different worlds 
now exist in the Black world. 

NEEDED 'UNIFYING PHILOSOPHY’ 

By 1964 it was the unquestionable aim of Black lead- 
ers, the Courts and the Administration to seek a “politi- 
cal solution” to Black mass action, by legalizing the 
political rights of Blacks. At the same time, the “politi- 
cal solution” was a substitute for a needed “unifying 
philosophy,” as Raya Dunayevskaya wrote in American 
Civilization on Trial (ACOT), one that could “pene- 
trate deeper into both the struggles and the aspirations 
of the Negro.. .a new humanism.” Dunayevskaya went 
on to write in ACOT that the challenge of the 1960s 
was the “unity of the movements from practice with a 
movement from theory into a philosophy that can form 
the foundation of a totally new society.” 

; No new unifying philosophy, no new concept of a 

S. Africa school boycott 

Maokeng, South Africa — Bodibeng High School 
is in the township of Maokeng near Kroonstad. The 
area is in the province of the Orange Free State about 
207 km from Johannesburg. Most of the white people 
are conservative and farmers. 

* For the past two months students at Bodibeng have 
been boycotting classes. The police have been on the 
school premises but this has never stopped the boycott. 

The school has been affected by boycotts since 1985. 
During 1985 the students won their demands like demo- 
cratically elected SRC’s (student representative coun- 
cils). But the State of Emergency made it possible for 
Minister de Klerk to declare COSAS (Congress of South 
African Students) illegal and the student leadership was 
harassed and detained. But this never stopped the de- 
termined students from organizing MASCO (Maokeng 
Student Congress). MASCO started to re-organize the 
students and made its presence felt. 

By early 1986 the students returned to school more 
. militant and started to organize and establish SRC’s. 
They used boycotts as a tactic to force the authorities 
to meet their demands. In most cases student leaders 
were detained in the early hours of the morning for 
their activities in the student congress and the students 
used class boycotts to secure their release. 

When the permanent state of emergency was declared 
in June 1986 most of the student leadership was de- 
tained for twelve months. Those who were not detained 
were forced to leave the school as they were sought by 
the police on the school premises. 

By the middle of this year the whole school was af- 
fected as they used the boycott as a tactic to force the 
authorities to meet their demands and negotiate with 
them. It was agreed that they could draw up their own 
constitution, though it was never accepted by the au- 
thorities. The crisis has not been resolved. 

Students made their delegation but the principal re- 
fused to talk to them. This resulted in stone throwing 
in the school yard and the pupils were charged with 
* public violence. Those charged are the student activists: 

, M- Masizane, Amos Mtimkulu, Frank Mohapi and two 
other. pupils charged: in September. The case is still on. 


totally new society appeared in 1964. The Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 represented great progress but, to 
paraphrase Marx in his 1843 "On the Jewish Ques- 
tion,” it was wholly a political revolution that dis- 
solved into the existing American society all of the 
elements of the Civil Rights Movement without revo- 
lutionizing them or subjecting them to criticism. 

Today, the Black political elite and the Black middle 
class, the real beneficiaries of the Civil Rights Move- 
ment, have proven to be just as incapable as their white 
colleagues were in solving the implacable problems of 
poverty, unemployment and racism that beset the Black 
community. Nor has their growing presence in the polit- 
ical arena made any basic change in the conclusion of 
the 1968 Kemer Commission Report that “Our nation is 
moving toward two societies, one Black, one white — sep- 
arate and unequal.” 

There is indeed a “Black political crisis.” But contra- 


Homeless in mass march 



— News & Letters photo 


Washington, D.C. — When some 150,000 demon- 
strators came to the capital, Oct. 7, they attempted to 
put the country’s crisis of homeless people on the na- 
tional agenda. Homeless people and people who support 
housing for the poor came from the Midwest, the South 
and the Northeast, and from Washington, D.C. itself. 

Yet while the liberal sponsoring organizations titled 
the event “Housing Now!” and pressed for allocating 
more federal money, the homeless participants and 
many students there often saw the problem as a deeper, 
structural one. 

A couple hundred homeless men and women trekked 
along the Eastern seaboard from Boston to the Wash- 
ington rally. A contingent from Chester, Pa., outside 
Philadelphia, led the march down Connecticut Avenue. 

"Chester is in the top five of oppressed cities in 
the country,” said a young Black man from there, 
homeless for ten years. "There was plenty of indus- 
try and it moved out — Scott Paper, Ford, some other 
big companies. 

“The authorities don’t really deal with our problem,” 
the man continued. “If there are people who don’t have 
a shelter, they sleep on a bench and then they get 
locked up.” 

He said when the city received a $2.2 million federal 
grant for housing, “The mayor, Willie Mae Leak, pock- 
eted part of it and gave the rest to the police. Out of 
$2.2 million, they had a budget for the homeless of 
$250,000. But we had to sleep in front of city hall to get 
$50,000 for housing.” 

Under pressure from a major sponsor — the AFL- 
CIO — demonstration organizers dropped a demand to 
cut the mammoth defense budget and shift money to 
housing. A contingent of housing activists responded 
by holding a protest at the Pentagon and marching 
to the capital from there. 

This coming together of unemployed and unhoused 
Americans and their allies showed the growing spirit of 
determination that must have given pause to America’s 
capitalist rulers. — Jim Mills 

Native American dialogue 

It was exciting to read in the October News & Let- 
ters the article given by James Yellowbank about the 
protests by the Indians of northern Wisconsin on the 
theft of their treaty rights. 

It’s hard, once again, to hear the old story of the gov- 
ernment trying in every way to break yet another one 
of their treaties with the Indians. It was good to hear 
the whole story behind the protests. We’ve seen, for ex- 
ample, the struggle that the Pine Ridge people are hav- 
ing to keep the Black Hills once the government 
learned that there could possibly be oil in “them thar 
hills.” I wonder when the government will learn that we 
want and must have the right to determine for our- 
selves what happens to this land that we have been al- 
lowed to keep by their own treaties. 

It’s going to be a long hard struggle for the Chippewa 
Indians to maintain their treaty rights with the govern- 
ment working out of its bag of dirty tricks. It was so 
good to hear about the cohesive way that both tribal 
members and support groups worked together to get 
people involved in not only the rally on May 6, but also 
to tell people about the whole struggle. 

I hope that we’ll hear more from James Yellowbank 
about the continuing efforts to keep their fishing rights 
and, even more, I’d like to hear some of his thoughts 
about the Indian movement today. 

— Shainape Shcapwe 

• 

Editor’s note: As we go to press the Lac du Flambeau 
tribal membership voted down Wisconsin’s financial offer 
to give up their tribal rights to apeatfiaJwHL ' 1 : • 


ry to Susan Anderson’s otherwise perceptive article in 
the Oct. 16 issue of The Nation, “Black Leadership 
Gap: Eyes on the Prize Not the People,” the source of 
that crisis lies not in the “conflict between continued in- 
equality for Black poor and traditional Black political 
concerns.” She defines them as a conflict between focus- 
ing on the South and civil rights as opposed to “eco- 
nomic empowerment.” Here she presents a duality with- 
out explaining that the success of the Black political 
elite rests upon this duality. 

The "political empowerment” of the Black middle 
class, i.e., its political emancipation, is not human 
emancipation. Political emancipation, as Marx has 
elucidated it, creates a false universal in constitu- 
tional rights while permitting in the reality of society 
the treatment of men and women as means. Thus it 
creates a double existence, one in thought and one in 
life. To overcome this contradiction between thought 
and actuality Marx declared the need for a revolu- 
tion in permanence! 

The present contradiction between Black leaders and 
the Black poor can only be resolved by completing the 
unfinished Black revolution, and that revolution cannot 
be completed without a unifying philosophy. 


Black World 


(continued from page 1) 

never result in anything for the oppressed people of the 
land.” 

Ironically, the current process toward a negotiated 
settlement in South Africa began with Black Africa’s 
first military victory over white apartheid South Africa 
when Angola defeated South Africa at the battle of Cui- 
to Cuanavale in southern Angola in 1988. This brought 
the Afrikaners to the bargaining table, along with the 
U.S. and Russia who then decided the fate of Namibia 
and pressured Angola into not pressing its advantage 
over the counter-revolutionary guerrilla leader Jonas 
Savimbi. 

The contradictory substance that belies the current 
shadow boxing with apartheid South Africa originates in 
the ideological retrogressionism of this decade, first of 
Reaganism and now Gorbachevism. A fundamental cri- 
terion of Gorbachev’s “new thinking” on South Africa is 
the guarantee of white “group area rights,” complete 
with exclusive white veto power. 

The present shift in politics in South Africa appears 
as the logical consequence of the South African Com- 
munist Party’s theory that the revolution has to go 
through two stages, i.e., a national bourgeois revolution 
followed by a socialist revolution. This has now been 
supplanted by Gorbachev’s notion of no revolution at 
all. The ideological terrain that the liberation move- 
ment must flow negotiate discloses that Gorbachevism 
is less a projection of “new thinking” than a new diso- 
rientation of political movements. 

DIALECTICS OF LIBERATION 

Lest a shroud get cast over the dialectics of liberation 
in South Africa, we must begin to philosophically com- 
prehend that neither political shadow boxing, nor the 
retrogressive substance of Gorbachevism, but revolu- 
tionary subject is what has transformed apartheid 
South Africa over the past decade and a half. 

The mass movement which actually emerged with 
the 1976 Soweto Uprising of Black youth reached a 
new stage in 1984 in response to the bogus tricamer- 
al parliamentary election which gave the Indian and 
"Coloured” population a truncated franchise while 
continuing to deny African political rights. The apar- 
theid regime of P.W. Botha moved to brutally sup- 
press the political and youth organizations in the 
Black townships. 

It was thebe organizations of students and township 
residents — mostly women — who had successfully carried 
out school boycotts and rent strikes, creating at the 
same time alternative forms of education and self-gov- 
erning structures. It was these dispossessed who moved 
to dispossess apartheid of its hold over Black life and 
labor. It was these “wretched of the earth” who made 
South Africa “ungovernable.” 

The brutal suppression and banning of youth and 
township organizations left a political vacuum by the 
end of 1987 into which stepped a newly politicized trade 
union movement led by the recently-formed federations, 
COSATU (Congress of South Africa Trade Unions) and 
NACTU (National Council of Trade Unions), as well as 
numerous independent trade unions. 

In opposition to the truncated tricameral parlia- 
ment the Black masses created their own revolution- 
ary democraitic structures. At this moment, it is the 
revolutionary democratic tendencies developed by 
the masses themselves which challenges not only the 
governance of the apartheid state, but the political 
organizations and parties of the movement itself. As 
one trade unionist summarized it: "The present situ- 
ation among political organzations is that they differ 
on whether the society workers want should be free 
of capitalist exploitation and oppression” (News & 
Letters* May, 1989). 

It has been this ceaseless movement which has given 
so earthy a quality to the Idea of freedom in South Af- 
rica that the successive political tendencies that arise or 
that have sought hegemony over the mass movement 
are forever finding themselves inadequate to the task of 
realizing the "full-blawa (concept of freedom.’’ . ( , E 
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Essay Article 


by Cyrus Noveen 


The struggle to end the long night of Khomeini's counter-revolution 

Iran’s revolution: How to begin anew? 


The ten-year anniversary of the 1979 Iranian Revolu- 
tion is drawing to a close. It has been a full ten years 
since that creative mass upsurge that, for a brief mo- 
ment, pointed a new path to freedom. And it is ten 
years since Khomeini’s counter-revolution so quickly 
emerged and won out, usurping the revolution’s mantle. 

The legacy of that revolution and counter-revolution 
looms ever larger at a time when the illusions about the 
end of the Iran-Iraq War as any kind of “peace” have 
been shattered. An escalation of the counter-revolution 
has followed the “peace”: Iraq’s genocidal war against 
the Kurds with chemical weapons; the mass executions 
of political prisoners in Iran. In the midst of these hor- 
rors came Rafsanjani’s overtures to Moscow and Gorba- 
chev’s sale of arms to Iran. 

Yet, Rafsanjani’s recent declaration that his priori- 
ty for the year ahead is to "double industrial prod- 
uction,” only underlines the continuing workers’ 
resistance to the imposition of barracks discipline in 
the factories. So too does the dispatch of death 
squads around the globe to assassinate revolutionary 
opposition leaders. The Iranian rulers clearly fear a 
new mass Uprising. At the same time, we in the Ira- 
nian revolutionary community, whether in Iran or in 
exile, have to ask: are we prepared, theoretically as 
well as practically, for a new uprising ? 

This question has recently appeared in the exile 
movement in the form of a search for answers to “What 
went wrong in the 1979 revolution?” Dozens of journals, 
gatherings, discussion groups are asking: “What went 
wrong? Why did Marxists so quickly capitulate to Kho- 
meini’s leadership?” 

Unfortunately, most of the assessments suffer from 
the authors’ attachment to vanguard parties and then- 
ways of thinking. One much cited essay is Val Moghad- 
dam’s “Socialism or Anti-Imperialism? The Left and 
Revolution in Iran,” (New Left Review #166, 1987). So 
narrowly does Moghaddam focus on the role of the Left 
political parties, and whether they should have allied 
with Bazargan vs. Khomeini in 1979, that the actual 
revolution itself disappears from her discussion. It is no 
wonder, then, that Moghaddam bemoans the hesitancy 
of the new revolutionary youth to “discuss the past.” 
She concludes: “This presents a problem for the older 
comrades who must try to harness [sic] the energies of 
the young.” Moghaddam unwittingly points to one rea- 
son the Iranian Revolution so quickly “disappeared” — 
the Left was so dominated by debates over how to 
“harness” the creative new forms of struggle that they 
could not help release these creative energies of women, 
youth, workers, peasants, which were bursting forth. 

Other Iranian writers are more appreciative of the 
many forms of organization bom out of spontaneity 
which emerged in 1978-79, and in some respects come 
closer to answering the question of “what went wrong?”. 
The best of these works is Assef Bayat’s Workers and 
the Revolution in Iran (Zed Press, 1987). Bayat’s is one 
of the few works that seriously documents the self-ac- 
tivity of the workers at the time of the Revolution — in- 
cluding the dramatic growth of the workers’ councils, 
the shuras, which were not predicted by anyone. And 
yet Bayat ends by concluding that the division between 
mental and manual labor, which Marx had singled out 
as the hallmark of class society, cannot be overcome. 
Bayat instead presents a sort of “blueprint” for an al- 
legedly less exploitative form of bourgeois democracy 
which would rest on workers’ organizations, and yet 
leave workers still on capitalism’s production line. 

There is no way to begin to answer the question of 
“what went wrong” in the Iranian Revolution without 
first recollecting what made it great. What made it a 
genuine social revolution, which was a beacon to the 
whole Middle East, was the spontaneous upsurge of 
mass democratic organizations — the shuras, the anju- 
mans — whose ceaseless activity drove the Shah from his 
throne. And it was the new layers of the population 
which emerged as thinkers and as fighters — the rank- 
and-file workers, peasants in Azerbaijan and the Caspi- 
an region, women marching in the streets of Tehran, 
youth, often under the age of 16. They created these or- 
ganizations through mass struggles. The great mass ac- 
tions were no mere “background” to the political strug- 
gles. They revealed the sense and reason of millions of 
downtrodden people awakening, as they showed the 
whole world how to fight one’s rulers at home. What we 
have to ask, after we have recollected this, is why was 
Khomeini’s counter-revolution allowed to pass itself off 
as “revolution”? Why did Iranian revolutionaries allow 
that to happen? We will have to turn to the problem of 
organization, the dialectics of organization and philos- 
ophy specifically, if we are to begin to find answers. 

In the midst of the first year of the Revolution, when 
its direction still hung in the balance, Raya Dunayev- 
skaya carried on a continuous correspondence with Ira- 
nian revolutionaries. By September, 1979, she wrote: 

"There is surely no lack of organization in Iran. 
Indeed, what is tragic is that it’s all the old organiza- 
tions: the church, the army, the capitalist class, the single 
party “blessed by God” [who] have all their organizations 
intact ; whereas the revolutionaries that laid the ground 
for Khomeini to come to power and the masses of workers 
who made the actual revolution — from paralyzing the in- 
dustry to . challenging the army — with their spontaneous 
organizations (i.e. shuras, committees, their soviets) are 
the very ones who have no organization now. It wasn’t 
because they didn’t know an organization is needed. But 
so separate was philosophy of revolution from the revolu- 



Toppling the Shah’s statue in Iranian revolution. 


tion itself that what followed was a still newer division 
between the organized form of expression and the sponta- 
neous action, with Left elitists designating themselves as 
‘vanguard,’ ‘the Party to lead,’ and considering the spon- 
taneously-arisen form of organization as backward... [The 
question we are facing is] the form of a revolutionary 
Marxist organization as well as the relationship of it 
to the spontaneous new forms that arise from below, 
as well as the continuous working out of new rela- 
tions of theory to practice.” 1 

From the vantage point of 1989, it seems clear that 
Dunayevskaya was putting her finger on the central 
problem that has plagued all the revolutions which 
arose at the beginning of this decade, whether Iran or 
Poland, Grenada or South Africa. Everywhere the ques- 
tion of dialectics of organization and philosophy is not 
only one of what “form of organization” is needed to 
overthrow the old and create the new society, but the 
relationship of all the forms of organization thrown up 
by the masses in the moment of revolution to a total 
philosophy of revolution. Let us inquire further into 
this question by looking both at certain events and ide- 
as in the Iranian Revolution and at Dunayevskaya’s 
correspondence with Iranian revolutionaries in that pe- 
riod. 

II 

The first months of the Revolution saw both its un- 
foldment and the many contradictions within it. No 
sooner had the Shah fled than Khomeini was demand- 
ing that workers tend to production. The Deputy Prime 
Minister, Entezan, complained, as early as February, 
1979, that “Despite the Ayatollah’s commands, none of 
the major industries in the country are functioning be- 
cause the workers spend all their time holding political 
meetings.” By International Women’s Day, March 8, 
1979, a mass outpouring of women took to the streets, 
proclaiming: “We made the revolution for freedom, and 
got unfreedom,” and continued the marches and sit-ins 
against Khomeini’s repression, for five straight days. In 
April and May came mass actions by peasants, seizing 
land from the big landlords, and by Kurds, demanding 
national self-determination. 

In these same months, however, the counter-revolu- 
tion within the revolution was strengthening and de- 
veloping its own organization, in the mosques, in the 
government bureaucracies, in the army. Raya Dunayev- 
skaya wasn’t physically present in Iran then, but she 
“lived” in Iran, as she wrote a series of “Political Philo- 
sophic Letters on Iran, 1979-81.” 2 We in the Iranian 
Marxist-Humanist organization, Anjoman Azadi, have 
often spoken of how these letters single out all the “new 
passions and new forces” that were driving the Iranian 
Revolution. We have studied how Dunayevskaya did 
not shy away from pinpointing the counter-revolution as 
early as March, 1979, in the substitution of religion for 
a philosophy of revolution, and in the tail-ending of 

1. From “The Shift in Global Politics and the Need for a Phil- 
osophy of Revolution,” Draft Perspectives Thesis in News & 
Letters, July, 1979. 

2- Dunayevskaya’s “Political-Philosophic Letters on Iran, 1979- 
81 are available in English from News and Letters, and in 
Farsi from Anjoman Azadi. They are also included in the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection at Wayne State University Ar- 
chives of Labor and Urban Affairs, microfilm #5998-6200. 


Khomeini by so many in the Left. And we have written 
about her critique of the way Khomeini’s “anti-imperial- 
ism,” endorsed by those who called themselves Marx- 
ists, actually covered over his bloody suppression of 
genuine revolutionaries inside Iran. 

But what we have not really tried to work out is 
Dunayevskaya’s dialogue with and critique of Irani- 
an revolutionaries who did support the mass move- 
ment against Khomeini, those for whom the Iranian 
"new passions and new forces,” and their "forms of 
organization born out of spontaneity” were the revo- 
lution. Let us turn to that dialogue. 

In May, 1979, Iranians who were engaged in translat- 
ing Marx’s 1844 Humanist Essays into Farsi informed 
Dunayevskaya that they had published one of her writ-* 
ings in Iran on May Day. It was Chapter 4 of her 
Marxism and Freedom, entitled “Worker and Intellec- 
tual at a Turning Point in History, 1848-61.” Dunayev- 
skaya wrote to her Iranian friends: 

“Worker and Intellectual at a Turning Point in Histo- 
ry” is a magnificent event, and it is an event rather than 
just a chapter in a book, both because of its relevance 
and universality... I consider the whole idea of the rela- 
tionship of worker to intellectual (and of how distant from 
each other intellectuals can be, depending on their atti- 
tude to the proletariat) to be so crucial for the revolution- 
ary movement that I assigned a whole part to that single 
chapter. ..At this moment in Iran, I feel that nothing is 
more urgent than to articulate philosophy, practice, or- 
ganization, in a way that it makes a unity.” 3 

What Dunayevskaya did not know at the time was 
that the specific section of Chapter 4 to which she re- 
ferred — on Marx and Lassalle, and their different atti- 
tudes to relations between workers and intellectuals — 
was omitted in the publication of the chapter in Farsi. 
In that section Dunayevskaya takes up Lassalle’s con- 
cept of organization, in which the workers, forming the 
mass workers’ party, would remain in the factories, and 
meanwhile be so good as to send socialist intellectuals ; 
to parliament to “represent” them, and do their think- 
ing “for” them. Dunayevskaya’s point is that this con- 
cept of the relationship of workers and intellectuals sep- 
arates the philosophy (socialism), from the organization, 
by replicating the class division of capitalist society 
against which we fight. The division of mental and 
manual labor is repeated all over again within the so- 
cialist organization. We did not study that part of the 
chapter in 1978-81, but it certainly described much 
about what was happening in the Iranian Revolution 
and its organizations. 

By the Fall of 1979, Khomeini’s counter-revolution 
was attacking Kurdish villages and organizing vigilante 
mobs to break into bookstores and offices of Left organ- 
izations. Mass unrest against Khomeini was widespread. 

It was at this moment that the regime launched the 
“hostage crisis” and declared it an act of “anti-imperial- 
ism” against the “Great Satan,” the U.S. What followed 
was the tragedy of the Left supporting “anti-imperial- 
ism,” even while Khomeini destroyed them and usurped 
all the freedoms the masses had gained in their strug- 
gles. Could there have been a different pathway that 
would have enabled us to confront the horrible division 
between dialectics of organization and dialectics of phil- 
osophy? 

From the vantage point of today, one possible begin- 
ning to that pathway is intriguing. An Iranian revolu- 
tionary activist and thinker, Raha, wrote to Dunayev- 
skaya in October, 1979, that Marx, in his 1844 Essays, 
saw “the need to relate spontaneity and organization.” 
He pointed to Marx “bringing forth the question of or- 
ganization”: “When Communist artisans form associa- 
tions, teaching and propaganda are their first aim. But 
their association itself creates a new need — the need for 
society — and what appeared to be a means has become* 
an end.” 

In her response, Dunayevskaya wrote: “You are the 
first who saw anything about form of organization in 
Marx’s early writings... it is clear that you have sensed 
something that does indeed reconnect with Marx on the 
question of freely-associated men and women, and that 
you have every right to conclude that ‘that theoretical re- 
sult is that we should search for a kind of organization 
which is, at the same time, in unity with philosophy of the 
revolution, and with the aim of the proletariat as a 
class.”’ 

But Dunayevskaya goes further. She warns against 
“making too quick a leap to the present,” which may 
“once again separate philosophy and organization. For 
example, we of course are not only emphasizing ‘new 
forces,’ but Reason, and that is absolutely indispensable... 
Unless they [the workers’ councils] too do not separate 
themselves from philosophy, unless they, too, feel as 
strongly the need for work on intellectual questions, as 
the intellectual feels the strong need for the workers, and 
unless that ‘intellectual sediment’ (to use a Luxemburgian 
phrase) has philosophy and organization and revolution 
and Reason as well as new force, we will once again 
lose.” 4 

We did lose. Even the greatest spontaneous forms of 
revolt — and the 1979 Iranian Revolution included a 
great diversity of them — could not alone provide the vi- 
sion needed to overcome Khomeini’s retrogressive ideol- 

(continued on page 11) 


3. Dunayevskaya’s letter to an Iranian comrade was written 
May 14, 1979. 

4. This letter, written Nov. 3, 1979, is included in the new Vol- 
ume XIV, Supplement to the Raya Dunayevskaya Collec- 1 
tion, #15209. 
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East European masses hurl new challenge to state-capitalism 


(continued from page 1) 

massiveness that made it historic. It was their call for 
“Bread and Freedom” which marked what Raya Du- 
nayevskaya called “a movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory.” While that revolt had been left 
to the workers alone and did not then seem even to 
have any great effect on the East European intellectu- 
als, it marked the birth of a whole new stage of cogni- 
tion for the world. 

It was that East German Revolt and the fear of more 
to follow that “catalyzed” Khrushchev’s famous de-Stal- 
inization speech in 1956. As with Gorbachevism now, all 
of Khrushchev’s “reforms” from above were intended to 
defuse the revolt. Instead, a still higher form of revolt 
broke out in Hungary in 1956, one that did not stop at 
opposition to Stalinism, but moved to the creation of 

* actual workers’ rule as Workers’ Councils erupted and 
the whole population took destiny in their own hands. 
At the same time, Marx’s Humanism began to be dis- 
cussed and studied seriously both in Poland and in 
Hungary, as Marx’s critique of “vulgar communism” 
and his identification of his own goal as “a new Hu- 
manism” in his 1844 Economic-Philosophic Manu- 
scripts, suddenly took on actual life.* 

It is against that great highpoint that it is necessary 
to look at the contradictions in the situation today 
when the ideologues for Gorbachev would have us be- 
lieve that his “reforms” will change the lives of the 
East European masses. The truth is that only a total 
uprooting of the exploitative relations of the state-capi- 
talist world we live in can change anything fundamen- 
tal. There are no fundamental differences between “pri- 
vate” capitalism and state-capitalism. That is what the 
East European workers’ revolts declared to the world in 
the 1950s. Today it is more clear than ever that unfree- 
dom and economic crises are the facts of life within 
each pole of world capital as each continues its drive 
for world mastery. The revolt against that goes on in 
every land and within each pole. 

CONTRADICTIONS WITHOUT AND WITHIN 

In East Europe, the revolts that began in the 1950s 
have taken different forms in each land, each of which 

* In this issue we publish, on p. 4, Raya Dunayevskaya’s 1961 “In Me- 
Bioriam of the Hungarian Revolution” which she had titled “Spontaneity 
of Action and Organization of Thought.” See her Marxism and Free- 
dom, especially Ch. XV on “The Beginning of the End of Russian To- 
talitarianism,” and Philosophy and Revolution, especially Ch. 8, 
“State Capitalism and the East European Revolts,” for a profound de- 
velopment of this relationship. 

Fight AIDS, homophobia 

Los Angeles, Cal. — On Oct. 6, more than 400 an- 
gry protesters blockaded all entrances to the federal 
building in Westwood in an effort to shut the building 
down to protest government inaction on the AIDS epi- 
demic. 

This protest was the latest in the more than three- 
year campaign led by the intensely militant organiza- 
tion, ACT UP, or AIDS Coalition to Unleash Power. 
ACT UP has startled not only public officials with its 
sit-ins in their offices and week-long vigils in front of 
tile County Hospital. It has also shaken the bureaucrats 
of the “AIDS establishment,” who have clung to a 
•Steady, but deadly slow process of negotiation with gov- 
ernment agencies for funding to deal with the crisis. 

On the other hand, supporters of ACT UP, which 
in LA includes AIDS Hospice Foundation, focus on 
the real meaning of that deadly slow pace; 60,000 
dead, another 30,000 confirmed cases. ACT UP mem- 
bers say only "a show of public anger” will bring re- 
sults, and so far they have been right. Even some 
public officials have admitted that ACT UP’s subjec- 
, lion of their agencies to naked public shame has 
%een the only force that has brought: an AIDS ward 
to LA. County-USC Hospital, the availability to poor 
patients of aerosolized Pentamidine (which prevents 
pneumocystis), and the FDA’s promise to soon re- 
lease DDI, an allegedly safer alternative to AZT. 

The 2,000-plus membership nationwide of ACT UP is 
not alone in its stand. This was evidenced in this dem- 
onstration’s turnout; 400, rather than the anticipated 
100, took part at 6:30 a.m. and they demanded not only 
the early release of life-saving drugs based on doctor-pa- 
tient experience rather than the FDA’s nine-year test- 
ing process, they also demanded adequate health care 
for Black and Latino communities where AIDS is ramp- 
ant and few have health insurance. 

* The new militancy of the anti-AIDS movement also 
carries a new militancy on gay and lesbian rights. As 
one ACT UP member put it, “there’s no way around 
stating that government foot-dragging on AIDS is be- 
cause of homophobia.” 

Homophobia at the highest levels of government went 
blatantly public in the Oct. 8 appearance of no less than 
the Chairman of the U.S. Civil Rights Commission, 
William Allen, at an explicitly anti-gay conference, 
called by the “California Coalition for Traditional Val- 
ues.” And Allen’s stand adds further fuel to a poisonous 
notion already afloat, that gay rights somehow threaten 
those of racial minorities, an argument used before 
against women’s rights. 

Still undaunted by these attacks, however, gays and 
lesbians not only picketed Allen’s appearance, but 
turned out en masse at Gay Pride commemorations 
everywhere. October even saw the first such event in 
Orange County, California’s center of Christian Funda- 
mentalism and skinhead terror. The anti-AIDS and Gay 

* Rights movements will surely fight ever harder for their 

goals. ■ — Wayne Carter 


has its own culture, history, and development. What has 
been distinctive for East Germany is that it is a country 
artificially created at the end of World War II, when 
the markers were set up by Russia and the U.S. for 
where the next World War might begin — whether that 
might be North and South Korea or East and West 
Germany. 

CONTRADICTIONS WITHOUT AND WITHIN 

Beginning with that first division of the spoils, the 
German masses have always been opposed to the parti- 
tion — though not all for the same reasons — and they 
voted with their feet. Some three million out of a popu- 
lation of less than 18 million left East Germany for 
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East Germany, June 17, 1953 

West Germany between 1949 and 1961. It was this mass 
exodus that led the Communist rulers to erect their in- 
famous Berlin Wall to stop the hemorrhaging of their 
labor force. It also stopped all the talk about “reunifica- 
tion.” Today, it is the exodus and the revolt at home 
that have revived the talk about “reunification.” 

But it is an enormously complex situation in which 
“sides” can change quickly. The “West” that was “for” 
reunification may now for their own reasons be op- 
posed; the “East” that was opposed may now in some 
circumstances be “for,” even though East Germany re- 
mains the strategic front line state for Gorbachev’s em- 
pire. 

However the sides change in the months ahead, what 
is clear is that the agenda of the rulers is not the same 
as the agenda of the ruled. What is unfortunately also 
clear is that the pull of Gorvachevism has been able to 
divert the forces opposing state-capitalism with disas- 
trous consequences in this decade because of the con- 
tradictions within the movements for freedom that 
played right into Gorbachev’s hands. Nothing shows 
that better than poor Poland. 

There, where it was always the workers’ stamp that 
gave the opposition movement its strength, a totally 
new form of trade union organization called Solidamosc 
was created in 1980 out of the work of an exciting com- 
bination of workers and intellectuals, as 10 million men 
and women, workers and students tried to work out to- 
tally new human relations. Yet today, it is Solidamosc’s 
intellectual advisor, Jacek Kuron, who has succeeded in 
putting his stamp on the movement — as his thesis of a 
“self-limiting revolution” became an outright “instead 
of revolution.” Solidamosc has now shackled itself with 
such mind-forged manacles that it has assumed respon- 
sibility for the very State and system they have been 
in revolt against for over three decades. 

What has Solidarnosc, as well as Jaruzelski, as 
well as Gorbachev, holding their breath is what the 
workers wall do now that the introduction of "mar- 
ket mechanisms” has only exacerbated the crisis. 
Private soup kitchens are already springing up, and 
warnings from the "new government” are prevalent 
that unemployment, high inflation and food short- 
ages will worsen — while the workers, who agreed to 
halt the strikes that had continued even after Soli- 
darnosc took power, have made it clear they will not 
wait forever. The uprooting of the old and the cre- 
ation of the new does not come by fiat. 

Thus, in Hungary nothing is more ludicrous than the 
attempt of the old Communist leaders to usurp the 
memory of the great Hungarian Revolution and declare 
themselves a “democracy” on Oct. 23, the 33rd anniver- 
sary of that historic uprising that had cost the lives of 
25,000, wounded 150,000, and forced 200,000 into exile. 
Today they ask the Hungarian people to believe their 
lives will be changed because they are taking down 
neon-lighted Red Stars from government buildings and 
have changed the name of the Communist Party (eu- 
phemistically called “Socialist Workers Party”) bv tak- 
ing the “Workers” out of it. The workers took them- 
selves out of that party all the way back in 1956. 

Although few will be fooled just because Party bu- 
reaucrats will now exchange tbeir state positions for 
what the Hungarian Academy of Sciences sociologist, 
Elmer Hankiss, calls a new “grande coalition with the 
managerial and emerging entrepeneurial class,” the pull 
of Gorbachevism is everywhere in the opposition move- 
ments that appeared in the 1980s. The most independ- 
ent — and the most inclusive of such questions as educa- 
tion, the environment, and women’s liberation — is the 
Federation of Young Democrats (FIDESX). Yet it puts 
its stress on “parliamentary democracy predicated on a 
market economy” even while, in the very same docu- 


ment, it acknowledges both “societies where market 
economy ami dictatorship existed side by side” and that 
“political institutions of democracy are not capable on 
their own to remedy these inequities.” 

Missing from all of the new organizations are the 
voices of the workers. 

WHERE NOW IN EAST GERMANY? 

It was certainly no accident that the very first meet- 
ing Krenz held after taking over from Honecker in East 
Germany was with a group of angry workers. What had 
precipitated Honecker’s ouster was not only the unprec- 
edented march of 120,000 in Leipzig on Oct. 16 but the 
“fear that strikes and unrest will break out all across 
the nation” that a West German newspaper, Bild, had 
reported. And one week later when double that number 
marched in Leipzig, some 6,000 workers at the Wilhelm 
Pieck engineering and electronics plant in East Berlin 
announced the formation of the country’s first inde- 
pendent tradie union. 

The 1980s have seen the rise in East Germany of 
peace groups who saw their “Swords to Ploughshares” 
symbol declared subversive; human rights activists who 
were arrested when they seized the official celebration 
of Rosa Luxemburg’s death to unfurl a banner with her 
words: “Freedom is for those who think differently”; 
singers like Stephan Krawczyk who won a national 
award and then found himself expelled when his songs 
grew oppositional; women’s liberationists like Ulrike 
Poppe and Barbel Bohley who have helped feminist ac- 
tivity assume a special prominence in the East German 
political opposition; and samizdat publications like 
Grenzfall and Umweltblaetter which have achieved 
significant reader circulation within the peace and ecol- 
ogy movements. Barbel Bohley, one of the creators of 
Grenzfall, is now also one of the founders of the “New 
Forum” that was bom in mid-September and quickly 
became the rfillying cry of the very demonstrations they 
had cautioned against. 

But the challenge to the new East German intellectu- 
al and activists ferment is not only to see to it that 
their opposition is not separated from the workers’ un- 
rest which the government, “reformed” or otherwise, so 
fears. Nor can the workers, who have named their un- 
ion “Reform,” afford to ignore what has become of Soli- 
damosc. 

In the over-three decades of development of what 
Raya Dunayevskaya had called “the movement from 
practice that is itself a form of theory” — in the years 
since Marx’s Humanism was propelled onto the historic 
stage — that “movement from practice” has emerged in 
new spontaneous forms of organization all over the 
world, challenging the “movement from theory” to meet 
it — and together to reach to philosophy. It was out of 
that dual movement that Raya Dunayevskaya re-creat- 
ed Marx’s Humanism as Marxist-Humanism — the phil- 
osophy of revolution for our age. 

What is needed at this point is a return to look at the 
high level of the first revolts against state-capitalism 
calling itself Communist more than three decades ago, 
with the eyes of today. As we stand on the threshold 
of the 1990s, we are confronted with such a worldwide 
retrogression, have suffered so many aborted and trans- 
formed revolutions, and now face such ideological pollu- 
tion from both the Right and the Left, that what is de- 
manded,. along with the economics and political tasks 
facing us, is what Dunayevskaya called “philosophic 
new beginnings.” 

* * * 

In the last presentation from her pen* Dunayevskaya 
wrote, in 1987, about what she called “untrodden paths 
in organization”: “We must go into these untrodden 
paths. We must not look for a crutch just because a 
new epigone is using the word ‘democracy’ to mean 
more than one party, and a Mao is espousing at one 
and the same time, ‘bombard the headquarters’ and ‘the 
Party remains the vanguard.’ ” 

It is Marx’s philosophy of “revolution in permanence” 
that remains the ground for organization today, she 
said, but after all the aborted revolutions of the post- 
World War II world, it is no simple “updating” of Marx 
that is needed. The elitist vanguard “party to lead” and 
the forms of organization born from spontaneity — even 
when they are as great as workers’ councils, soviets and 
communes — are opposites, but not the absolute oppo- 
site we must find. It was, she insisted, the “dialectics of 
organization and philosophy” the world had to work 
out. 

It is that which is the challenge for all of us. 

* The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism, published in Jan- 
uary this year, includes both the Letters on Hegel's Absolutes Raya Du- 
nayevskaya wroth in 1953 and the June 1, 1987 presentation she had 
prepared on Dialectics of Organization and Philosophy. 
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Youth in Revolt 
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by Sheila Fuller 

Last month I participated in a rally in Chicago 
against the right-wing government of El Salvador. Over 
150 gathered in front of the city’s Federal Building ear- 
ly in the morning, and then marched through downtown 
Chicago to the Salvadoran consulate. The spirit of 
many of the young demonstrators could be seen in the 
words of one young woman who told me: “I’m tired of 
seeing the U.S. government give billions of dollars in 
aid to right-wing governments in Latin America. It is 
mind-boggling to think that 70,000 people have been 
killed by the Salvadoran military in the last decade.” 

But I also felt that there was a contradiction in the 
rally. On the one hand, we were passing out fliers about 
the ongoing death squad murders by the government 
and its latest legislation which imposes a virtual state of 
siege on Salvadorans through a ban on strikes and more 
restrictions on the media. On the other hand, so many 
of the slogans were calling for “a negotiated political 
settlement” with the government. It seemed that the 
concept of solidarity at this rally was to uncritically 
support the FMLN (Farabundo Marti Front for Nation- 
al Liberation) without raising any questions. There was 
no discussion of our responsibility to elicit the humanist 
strivings of the mass movements in Latin America, and 
to have a dialogue on the problems that face our free- 
dom movements. 

A TALK ON HUMANISM AND REVOLUTION 

It is this concern which makes me want to report on 
another event in solidarity with Latin America, where a 
very different concept of solidarity was discussed: A talk 
on “Humanism and Revolution in Latin America” by 
Peter Hudis, which was organized by the Marxist-Hu- 
manist Forum at Loyola University in Chicago. 

In his talk, Hudis began by showing the quest for 
humanism and a philosophy of humanism that had 
arisen time and again out of the Latin American rev- 
olutions in the post-World War II world, and the 
challenge that it posed to activists and theoreticians. 
He first took up the 1952 Bolivian Revolution, where 
a whole new relationship of workers and peasants 
sought to deepen the revolution, to end the division 
between town and country, and transform the condi- 
tions of life and labor. He showed that the Bolivian 
Left was not able to catch and develop that quest for 
a new humanism. He then looked at Cuba where Fi- 
del Castro, in 1959, had declared himself a humanist 
in opposition to capitalism and vulgar Communism. 
But Castro too refused to develop that humanist vi- 
sion theoretically. 

In the 1980s we saw that the quest for humanism has 
constantly manifested itself in Nicaragua, Guatemala, El 
Salvador and the whole of Latin America, in the work- 
er, peasant, Indian consciousness, youth and women’s 
liberation movements. But it has faced enormous pres- 
sure from U.S.-backed militaries and outright genocide 
in a country such as Guatemala. Here Hudis posed the 
crucial question of how Latin American revolutions can 
develop the quest for humanism when faced with such 
enormous pressure. He stressed that working out an an- 
swer to that question “touches on the whole relation- 
ship of spontaneity to organization and of philosophy to 


organization.. .What is humanism if not the effort to 
unite theory and practice?” 

A GENUINE SOLIDARITY OF 
IDEAS AND ACTIONS 

What excited many of us at this meeting was that 
solidarity with Latin American revolutions was not seen 
as an uncritical support for any liberation movement, 
but the demand that we engage in a dialogue of ideas 
on the crucial questions that face us. Hudis showed that 
some of these burning questions today center on the 
role of organizations: Is a single party state the answer? 
Is a multi-party pluralism without a concept of a total 
uprooting the alternative? Or is there a very different 
pathway? 

Here, he asked us to examine Raya Dunayevska- 
ya’s labor on the relationship of dialectics of organi- 
zation to philosophy. As Dunayevskaya herself ex- 
pressed that question in one of her last writings: 
"Put simply, it is a question of human develop- 
ment...The whole question of the indispensability of 
spontaneity not only as something that is in the rev- 
olution, but that must continue its development af- 
ter; the question of the different cultures, as well as 
self-development, as well as having a non-state form 
of collectivity — makes the task much more difficult 
and impossible to anticipate in advance. The self-de- 
velopment of ideas cannot take second place to the 
self-bringing forth of liberty.” 

During the discussion, that was the point that most 
participants wanted to talk about. How can a genuine 
solidarity of ideas and actions help the quest for Hu- 
manism in Latin America to express and develop itself? 
We felt that as we intensify our activities against U.S. 
intervention in Latin America, it is urgent to clear our 
heads about how to develop that Humanism. 


South African youth 



S. African youth demand release of political 
prisoners. 


Essay Article. 


Iran’s Revolution: ten years after 


(continued from page 9) 

ogy of religion. It isn’t only that the Left missed what 
happened with Iranian women on International Wom- 
en’s Day, 1979. Or that they missed what the peasants 
were raising against Khomeini, -or what the workers’ 
shuras criticized in the midst of the struggle. It is also 
that all these spontaneous forms of the struggle for 
liberation also lacked something — the full, explicit 
development of the Idea of Freedom for which they 
themselves fought. The dialectics of organization and 
philosophy is still the problem that we, as Iranian 
Marxist-Humanists, have to work out. Let us there- 
fore turn to it one more time, this time not at the 
height of the Iranian Revolution, but in the present pe- 
riod. 

Ill 

This year, 1989, Anjoman Azadi has published a new 
pamphlet in Farsi which includes the Introduction and 
Chapter 12 of Dunayevskaya’s book, Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revo- 
lution. 5 Chapter 12 is about Marx’s last writings, on 
what we call today the Third World. It is fitting that 
we do so, since Dunayevskaya was at work on her study 
of Marx’s 1881-82 Ethnological Notebooks when news 
of the first months of the Iranian mass demonstrations 
against the Shah reached her. 

Our publication of Chapter 12, however, differs from 
the way it was published originally in 1982. We are 
proud that we are the first ever, in any language, to in- 
clude the paragraphs added to that last chapter by Du- 
nayevskaya after the book was completed and off the 
press. One of these paragraphs, written in September, 
1982, seems to speak directly to the Iranian experience, 
to those of us who correctly hailed the shuras and anjo- 
mans, and critiqued the vanguard parties. Here is the 
text of that paragraph: 

“There is a further challenge to the form of organiza- 


5. The new publication by Anjoman Azadi, Excerpts from 
Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s liberation, and Marx’s Phil- 
osophy of Revolution, is available from both AbjQman Azadi 
and News and Letters for $3. 


tion which we have worked out as the committee-form 
rather than the ‘party -to-lead.’ But, though committee- 
form and ‘party-to-lead’ and opposites, they are not abso- 
lute opposites. At the point when the theoretic-form reach- 
es philosophy, the challenge demands that we synthesize 
not only the new relations of theory to practice, and all 
the forces of revolution, but philosophy’s ‘suffering, pa- 
tience and labor of the negative, ’ i.e. experiencing absolute 
negativity. Then and only then will we succeed in a rev- 
olution that will achieve a class-less, non-racist, non-sex- 
ist, truly human, truly new society. That which Hegel 
judged to be the synthesis of the ‘Self-Thinking Idea’ and 
the ‘Self-Bringing Forth of Liberty,’ Marxist-Humanism 
holds, is what Marx had called the new society. The 
many paths to get there are not easy to work out.” 

It is true, Raya Dunayevskaya says, that the shuras 
and the vanguard parties are opposites. But they are 
“not absolute opposites.” How can we get to the “abso- 
lute opposite,” the revolutionary organization that helps 
usher in a new, human society? The challenge, she says, 
demands not only working with all the new forces that 
arise in the course of the revolution, but working with 
philosophy. We have to break through all the barriers 
created by post-Marx Marxism, all the distortions of 
Marx’s philosophy of liberation, and re-capture the total 
vision of freedom that Hegel called the synthesis of the 
“Self-Thinking Idea” and the “Self-Bringing Forth of 
Liberty,” and Marx called “revolution in permanence.” 

Today the Iranian revolutionary movement, inside 
Iran and in exile, faces our greatest challenge. The 
struggle to end the long night of fascist rule continues 
to be waged by workers in strikes, slowdowns and a 
hundred quiet forms of resistance, by women who refuse 
to assume the role of mindless subordinates, by youth 
and by peasants and by national minorities, Kurds espe- 
cially. But what about the Idea of Freedom, the vision 
of a new society? Are those who consider themselves 
Marxists laboring as hard to throw off the chains of a 
stunted, distorted version of Marxism, as the Iranian 
masses are fighting to free themselves from this fascist 
regime? 11118 is the problem we have to overcome to- 
day. We in Anjoman Azadi invite all our friends to join 
us in this task. 


by Franklin Dmitryev 

Students whose sit-in at Wayne State University in 
Detroit had won various promises from the administra- 
tion (see May N&L) are protesting its lack of progress 
in establishing an Africans Studies department and its 
failure to consult with the students involved. Also, the 
professor appointed to head the department has re- 
signed, accusing Wayne State of reneging on the budget 
and staffing promised. 

* * * 

Draft resistance appears to be on the rise. In Spain, 
the deaths of hundreds of recruits and frequent reports 
of brutality against them have fueled so great a resist- * 
ance to the draft that it has become an election cam- 
paign issue. In South Africa, 400 students and faculty 
have recently signed a national register of those who 
will go to jail before complying with the white-men-only 
draft, because the army is used to uphold apartheid. In 
several Polish cities, male university students are join- 
ing a growing boycott of mandatory military classes. 

* * * 

Hundreds of Black and Hispanic students walked out 
of classes in Eastern District High School in Brooklyn 
Oct. 3, forcing the school to close early. They were pro- 
testing a white teacher’s comnient that they called rac- 
ist. A school official who was not present stated that 
the teacher had said American Blacks are concerned 
about racism in South Africa but not about the oppres- 
sion of Blacks in Black-ruled West African nations. 

Later in October, 500 people rallied in Brooklyn to 
protest an assault on three Jewish students by a mob of 
10 to 20 white youths making anti-Semitic remarks. 
Two of the victims were hospitalized in serious condi- 
tion. 

> 

Racist attack at N.I.U. 

DeKalb, III. — At midnight, Oct. 14, at Northern Il- 
linois University in the Greek Row (Fraternity) area a 
young Black student was pulled from his car and beaten 
by three white men while two others watched. Earlier 
that evening, the same group of whites, identified by 
their red jeep, had followed and harassed a Black wom- 
an in her car and shouted at a Black man walking alone 
“don’t you know there’s safety in numbers?” 

Since the formation of a coalition involving the Black 
Student Union (B.S.U.), B.R.O.TH.OR.S., Feminist 
Front and Freedom Now in response to these racist 
events, the statement of demands by the B.S.U. called 
for the expulsion of the three students involved. The 
mayor declared that there is no racism in DeKalb. 
Within 24 hours of his statement an outspoken Black 
woman, the former president of the B.S.U., received a 
death threat over the phone from a white man. 

The crisis is changing the contradictions in the move- 
ment which are now being debated openly — for exam- 
ple, whether or not to address sexism as we fight rac- 
ism. After a series of debates, the coalition has issued 
statement that condemns both racist attacks and vio- 
lence against women. A meeting will be held to address 
racism and sexism on campus soon. 
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U.S. steps up plot to control Panama 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

Since the hour on Oct. 3 that the coup in Panama 
against military dictator General Manuel Noriega failed, 
the U.S. government has been planning a future one de- 
signed to succeed. 

The coup was mounted by military officers, many of 
them Noriega’s “most trusted” allies, including Major 
Moises Giraldi who helped suppress a coup attempt 
against Noriega in 1988. They called it “an internal 
coup,” and gave no indication that the rigid military 
control or the extremely repressive laws inflicted by 
Noriega would be lifted. Despite the fact that Noriega is 
rightfully hated by the Panamanian masses, there was 
* no popular support in the streets for the coup. 

While the extent of U.S. military involvement on 
Oct. 3 was limited to soldiers from the Southern 
Command post blocking two roads near the site 
where the coup began (a "legal” maneuver under the 
Canal Treaty), the Reagan-Bush campaign to over- 
throw Noriega has included a string of CIA schemes. 
In July 1988 they proposed support for a revolt to be 


led by Panamanian exiles, but since it might very 
well have resulted in the "illegal” assassination of 
Noriega, it was not approved. 

Ever since he became U.S. President, ex-CIA chief 
Bush has openly called for the Panamanian military to 
overthrow Noriega. Reports by soldiers involved in the 
Oct. 3 coup indicate they had no intention of either kill- 
ing Noriega or handing him over to U.S. authorities, 
which may be why they did not receive all-out support 
from Bush, the CIA and the U.S. military stationed 
nearly “across the street” from the coup scene. 

In the weeks since then, the White House, cabinet of- 
ficials and the CIA have set forth a number of chilling 
proposed “policy changes” that have implications be- 
yond Panama and Noriega: 

• The White House has written new guidelines to 
“streamline” future communications between potential 
coup plotters and the U.S. 

• The Justice Department informed the FBI that it 
has the authority to seize U.S. “fugitives” abroad, with- 
out the consent of the country in which they are cap- 
tured. This directive overturns a 1980 ruling from the 


Carter Administration and is tantamount to legalizing 
international kidnapping. 

• Most ominous, however, is the Bush-CIA proposal 
to “relax” restrictions that prohibit U.S. involvement in 
assassinations. The restrictions were first issued in 1976 
When the stench from the CIA-directed murders of Pa- 
trice Lumumba in the Congo and Salvador Allende in 
Chile, and endless plots against Castro, forced the U. S. 
Congress to investigate and pass “guidelines” against fu- 
ture assassinations. 

Current CIA head Webster, who proposed unleash- 
ing the CIA once more, bluntly predicted that "the 
likelihood of the next plotter planning that he may 
probably have to take Noriega out is real.” What for- 
mer U.S. President Johnson called "Murder Incorpo- 
rated” — state-orchestrated CIA assassinations — is 
being refurbished for another campaign. 

Far from supporting “democracy” anywhere in Cen- 
tral America, Bush and the CIA are indicating that 
since the contra counter-revolution did not succeed, 
they will now turn to other forms of subversion includ- 
ing assassination. 


Zimbabwe student unrest 

The government of Robert Mugabe has responded to 
recent demonstrations involving thousands of students 
at the University of Zimbabwe by arresting at least 50 
student activists and by ordering all 8,000 students to 
leave the campus. Police herded 800 students into an 
assembly hall, where an official told them: “Pack your 
bags and go home — you’re not students anymore.” 

When Morgan Tsvangirai, Secretary of the Zimbabwe 
Congress of Trade Unions, condemned the government 
actions as an attempt to “suppress the growing disen- 
chantment of the masses over the rising cost of living 
and many other negative socio-economic developments,” 
< he too was arrested. Eleven members of the Zimbabwe 
Unity Movement, an opposition party campaigning 
against corruption and plans by Mugabe’s Zimbabwe 
African National Union (ZANU) to establish a single 
party state, have also been detained. 

This fall, when Leftist student leaders Arthur Mu- 
tembara and Enoch Chikweche of the Student Repre- 
sentative Council tried to hold meetings to criticize 
government corruption, the government banned the 
meetings. When the two student leaders issued pro- 
test leaflets against the ban, they were arrested. Out- 
raged, students rallied, clashed with police and 
burned the car of Vice-Chancellor Walter Kamba. 

In addition to corruption, student activists have at- 
tacked moves by Mugabe, who calls himself a Marxist, 
to privatize the economy. For his part, Mugabe has 
demagogically blamed the student unrest on white pro- 
fessors within the University teachers union. 

French strike wave 

The biggest wave of strikes since 1987 has disrupted 
two of France’s Peugeot automobile plants, Peugeot- 
Mulhouse and Peugeot-Sochaux, with 35,000 production 
^workers. Beginning in early September, small numbers 
of workers at the Mulhouse plant went out. With their 
wages a mere $800 a month, the workers were demand- 
ing a 30% raise, as well as an end to forced Saturday 
work. 

Peugeot’s head, the notoriously anti-labor Jacques 
Calvet, adamantly refused for weeks even to negotiate. 
The unions, ranging from the liberal FO to the Socialist 
CFDT and the Communist CGT, took an ambiguous 
stand from the beginning. According to reports from 
a*rank-and-file workers, they seemed to expend more en- 
ergy cautioning the workers about how tough an oppo- 
nent Calvet was, than in coordinating the strike and 


they hampered rather than helped direct communica- 
tion between the two plants. 

Despite these severe obstacles the strike grew, shut- 
ting down production at both plants, as the workers en- 
gaged in partial occupations of the assembly lines. Dem- 
onstrations of thousands were also held on the streets 
of Mulhouse and Sochaux, as well as in Paris. (See Oc- 
tober N&L). By mid-October, after eight weeks of 
strikes and occupations, Peugeot management finally 
agreed to negotiate if the workers ceased their occupa- 
tions of the premises. At last report, this seems to have 
been accepted. 

Although the strikes grew large, involving actively at 
least 5,000 workers, and were able to cost Peugeot a 
production loss of 50,000 cars, the strikes never involved 
the whole of the 35,000 workers. With unemployment at 
10%, the economy very weak and the Socialist Party 
Mitterrand-Rocard government more interested in tech- 
nology and profits than the daily lot of workers, the 
French working class remains on the defensive. At the 
same time, the Peugeot strikes have shown once again 
the anger and militancy which exists just below the sur- 
face among large parts of labor. 

Protest in East Timor 

When Pope John Paul II recently visited Indonesian- 
occupied East Timor, 20 Timorese youth emerged out of 
a crowd of 100,000 unfurling a banner for independence. 
As they moved toward the stage, they were attacked 
and beaten savagely by Indonesian security police. Oth- 
er youth joined in and there were at least 40 arrests. 
The Pope left, and said nothing at all. 

Given the genocidal actions of the Indonesian occupi- 
ers since' their 1975-76 invasion — it is estimated that 
200,000 people out of a population of only 650,000 have 
been killed by famine or massacre since then — these 
youth activists are in extreme danger. 

In 1974-75, when Portugal’s Left revolutionary offi- 
cers overthrew a fascist regime and soon moved to 
declare an end to colonialism, East Timor became 
free for the first time, after 400 years of Portuguese 
colonialism. Freteiin, the East Timor National Libera- 
tion Movement, came to power and proclaimed revo- 
lutionary aspirations, referring openly to the ideas of 
Marx, Rosa Luxemburg, and liberation theology. 

With the full support of the U.S., Japan and other 
imperialist powers, Indonesia’s military rulers invaded 
East Timor, claiming it as historically part of Indonesia. 
Since then, they have proceeded to install a repressive 
military regime in the face of massive popular resist- 
ance. 


Women rally in India 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an organization of 
Marxist-Humanists that stands for the abolition of capi- 
talism, whether in its private property form as in the 
U.S., or its state property form, as in Russia or China. 
We stand for the development of new human relations, 
what Marx first called a new Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of the 
Detroit wildcat strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — activities 
which signaled a new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Letters was created so 
that the voices of revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a philosophy of lib- 
eration. We have organized ourselves into a committee 
form of organization rather than any elitist party “to 
lead.” 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-87), founder of the body of 
ideas of Marxist-Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 
National Editorial Board and National Chairwoman of 
the Committees from its founding to 1987. Charles Den- 
by (1907-83), a Black production worker, author of In- 
dignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal, became 
editor of the paper from 1955 to 1983. Dunayevskaya’s 
works Marxism and Freedom.. .from 1776 until Today; 
Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to Sartre and 
from Marx to Mao and Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution spell 
out the philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism inter- 


nationally, as American Civilization on Trial concre- 
tizes it on the American scene and shows the two-way 
road between the U.S. and Africa. These works chal- 
lenge post-Marx Marxists to return to Marx’s Marxism. 

The new visions of the future that Dunayevskaya left 
us in her work from the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted 
in her rediscovery of Marx’s Marxism in its original 
form as a “new Humanism” and in her re-creation of 
that philosophy for our age as “Marxist-Humanism.” 
The development of the Marxist-Humanism of Dunay- 
evskaya is recorded in the documents on microfilm and 
open to all under the title The Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection — Marxist-Humanism: A Half Century of its 
World Development, on deposit at the Wayne State 
University Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs in De- 
troit, Michigan. 

News and Letters Committees aims at developing and 
concretizing this body of ideas for our time. In opposing 
this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploitative society, we 
participate in all class and freedom struggles, nationally 
and internationally. As our Constitution states: “It is 
our aim.. .to promote the firmest unity among workers, 
Blacks and other minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the ruling bureauc- 
racy of both capital and labor.” We do not separate 
mass activities from the activity of thinking. Send for a 
copy of the Constitution of News and Letters Commit- 
tees. 



Women in New Delhi, India rallied Oct. 18, de- 
manding that the government stop escalating food 
prices and provide food subsidies for the poor. The 
demonstrations came as Prime Minister Rajiv Gan- 
dhi fights for his political life in elections coming 
up later this month. 


Antarctica exploitation 

The 15th Antarctica Treaty conference adjourned on 
Oct. 21 with no new accords reached by its 39 member 
nations. The Treaty, which expires in 1991, has been 
the thin legal buffer protecting the continent from 
wholesale exploitation since 1959. Then, unlike today, it 
was not worthwhile capitalistically to extract Antarcti- 
ca’s vast oil and mineral resources. 

Each nation has it own “plan” for Antarctica. The 
U.S., Russia, Japan, Britain and others want to imple- 
ment a minerals accord to replace the current voluntary 
moratorium on oil exploration and mining. 

France and Australia have called for a complete 
ban on mining and oil exploration. They propose 
turning the continent into an international nature re- 
serve. France, while taking an opportunist "green” 
position in Antarctica, continues to destroy the peo- 
ple and their environment in its Pacific nuclear test- 
ing rainge. 

Australia does have a legitimate concern over envi- 
ronmental decay that would result in the Southern 
Hemisphere from mining and oil drilling. Yet one hare- 
brained scheme, proposed by a group of Australian busi- 
nessmen, calls for a jumbo-jet runway, five-story hotel, 
and hovercraft dock in the Antarctica sector it claims. 

The fragile Antarctic environment is already showing 
the effects of disregard. Garbage, pristinely preserved, 
litters the landscape. Nearly 10,000 tourists who now 
come yearly further threaten the fragile environment. 
Earlier this year, an Argentine supply ship ran aground 
and baptized Antarctica with its first killer oil spill. At 
the end of the summer, a 44,000-gallon fuel pipe leak 
was discovered at a U.S. station. 

Pesticides, dumped in distant waters, have contam- 
inated the penguin colonies. Most serious is the 
alarming hole in the protective ozone layer over An- 
tartica which scientists suddenly discovered in 1987. 
This year’s hole is growing at the same rate and is 
predicted to reach a size many times larger than the 
continent. 

The treaty states who have the technology are jock- 
eying for a capitalist stampede on Antarctica far greater 
than the one of the late 1950s which resulted in the es- 
tablishment of 50 military and research stations in two 
short years. The 1959 treaty has only postponed the 
ntation. 





